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GROOR ir which the Author has thought proper to — 
for the reaſons mentioned in the Preface to Part I. is compiled 


principally from Chambers Quarto Dublin Edition of Guthrie's 


+ ome 


Geographical Grammar, which, it is believed, is the beſt Edition 
of that valuable work which has been publiſhed. The Hiſtorical 


and leſs intereſting parts have been omitted, to give room for more 


recent and important matters. In the Account of Europe, Zim- 
merman's Political Survey has been incorporated, as containing 


the moſt complete and anthentic information, on thoſe intereſting 


Lubjects of which he treats. Various other improvements, too 
numerous to particularize, have been introduced, from the lateſt 
Geographical Publications, State Papers, Travels, Hiſtories, &c. 
xc. ſo that it ought to be, and the Author hopes the Reader will 
nd it. to be, the beſt General e e of ay Eaſtern Continent 
that has yet appeared in America. 
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The EASTERN. CONTINENT, which ts deſcribed in 


this Volume, is divided into EUROPE, I and 
. AF RICA. We Bein with Wy 


* . *. 8. 2 * 


eee Ertert AND. Bossen 


1 "Hs fnalleſt, but moſt important grand diviſion of the 4 
1 is ſituated between the 16th degree W. and the 65th degree 
E. longitude from London; and between the 36th and 72d degree 
of N. Latitude: containing 2,629,974 En 5 1 e ſquare 
miles, 6o miles to a degreee,* Its greatelt length Sr E. to W. 
is reckoned by ſome, at 3000 miles; ; by others at 3660. Its greateſt 


breadth, from N. to S. is 2500 miles. It is bounded North; by the 


Frozen Ocean; Eaſt, by Aſia; South, by the Mediterranean ſea, 
which ſeparates it from Africa; Weſt, by the Atlantic ocean. 
Naruxal PropucTiONs.] The greateſt part of Europe being ſitu- 
ated above the 45th degree of Northern latitude, and even its moſt 
Southern provinces being far diſtant from the torrid zone, the ſpecies 
of organized bodies ate much leſs numerous in Europe than in the 
other parts of the globe. Thus, for inſtance; upon an equal number 
of ſquare miles, Ba during of ſpecies of quadrupeds i in Europe, is 
to the number of them in Aſia, as 1 to 24, to that in America, as 


1 to 24, and to that in Africa, as 1 to 10, and the number of the 


vegetable ſpecies in the other three diviſions of the globe, is greatly 
W to chat in 1 og But nature has enriched the — as. j 
KOT” Lontinent 


4 Air is Tia memdnn -d Ma ada takes A 1 of this eftithates 1 | 
ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Geographers, in Europe, as e Kurze, em 
pleman, Bergman and Crome. : 2 


F: Bd who extends Europe to "the 7 5th degree 5 out... 
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of the former, the epiſcopal church of England and Irelan 


| Biſcay, (ſubject to Spain) St. Gall and Genoa—two Ecclefpiaflical 


> 


*&% to 9 % 


haps, excepted: ' Gold, the firſt of metals, is not found in Europe as 
plentifully as in the other continents. However, as the European 
nations have the ſkill of making the beſt uſe of their natural preduc- 


_ tions, and have taken care to tranſplant into their own ſoil, as many 
A e enen 
the w 


Volt ln be allowed to E 
globe. ¶ Zimmermann.] t 


e one of the richeſt parts of the 


LANGUAGES. ] The languages of Europe ed 8 8 


fix following, viz. the Greek, Lati n We or old German, the 


Celtic, Sclavonic and Gobi. * | 
Reticion.] The religions of Europe are the Chriſtian, the Jew- 
ith, and the Mahometan. The two firſt are ſpread all over Europe 
the firſt and laſt are the only eſtabliſhed ones, the Jewiſh being merely 
tolexated. The chief diviſiofis of the Chriſtian are the Greek, the 
man Catholic, and the Proteſtant. The Greek religion is eſtab- 
A 6nlh in RAS and folerated in fore parts. of the Auſtrian do- 
minions, in Poland, and chiefly in Turkey: ſubdiviſions of the Greek 
church are the Armenian and Neſtorian church. Of the Roman 
Catholic church, Janfeniſm is a ſabdivifion. The Proteſtant religion 
is ſubdivided into the Lutheran and Calviniſt, or reformed- 1 
is a 


branch; of the latter, the Preſbyterian church of Scotland. There 


are, beſides, many ſects adapted to the different degrees of theolog - 


ical knowledge, or to the different warmth. of imagination of thoſe. 


that embrace them: the principal of theſe ſects are Arminians, 


Memnoniſts, Socinians, Unitarians, Moravian Brethren, Quakers, 


and Methodiſts. 'The proportion of the furface of the countries, in 
which the Proteſtant religion is eſtabliſhed, to thoſe in which the Ro- 


man Catholic religion. prevailed before the French Revolution, was 


nearly as 3 to 4: the number of Roman Catholics was then eſtimat- 


few of the Laplanders, and others who inhabit the extreme Northern 


ed at go millions, the number of Proteſtants at 24 millions. ' Some 


/ ©... 7. 
{, GovernmanT.] There is no form of government which. is not. 


* » 


eſtabliſhed in ſome part of Europe. There are three Empires, the ſov- 


 exeigns of which bear the title of Emperor, viz. Ruſſia, Germany 


and the Ottoman Porte, or Turkey—twelve Kingdoms, viz. Portugal, 


Spain, Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Bohemia, Poland, Hunga- 
xy, Fruſſia, Sardinia, Naples and Sicily, Gallacia and Lodomiria; *, 
eleven Republics, viz. France, the United Provinces: of the Low: coun- 


WP 


1 
. 
e 


mies, Switzerland, Venice, Geneva, Lucca, Raguſen, St. Marine, 


5 j x 


viz. the Pope's territories, or lands of the church, and the ifland 
Malta. Some of theſe governments are democratical, others ariſto- 
eratical or oligarchal; ſome monarchical, and the Turkiſh and perhaps 
fome others, deſpotie. But moſt of the European ſtates have funda- 
mental laws which actually limit, or are deſigned to Unt the power N a 
© 203 $1 coming ons wil K* 


Rh bal | K Polen 
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Posrier Rxvsuus OF THE Prancipds: Srarzs in Furorz, 


5 4 . Sterl, . 
ty 1. Great Brita, e n;! Wah, 
2. Auſtria 12,400, 00 (112 million florins; 


. France. 138, 000, 000 (Neekar Compte bee 
F 4. Spain, e e py $,000,000 of Old Spark alone. : 
5. Ruſſia, 8 „ "x 5,800,000 WY AP 


\ 5. Turkey: J, oc, o 

E 7. Pruſſia, „ a 3 5 3,600,000 - TNT : th 4A 

75 8. Portugal, „dec e if pie u 
9. Sicily, FJ 1,400,000 medium. TESTS © 35 7. A 
10. Holland, Ts * y Rs i | | cap e 2H pA A DELL oP: 0 
5115 Sweden, . 1,300,000 * . eee 1 91 85 1 
ee, nt! p 's "2,000,000 © ĩ ]?7U lib 
13. Denmark, . 8 1,000,000 Eels Ty LY 1 Wh Fad 
14. Electorate of — „ eee 11) rvolde bs 

15. EleRorate of Hanover, 900, % õ Ä 
16. Joint Elec. of al. & Bavaria, 1, 100, 0 ett 4 v1 
1 Sardinia. „ — 1,000,000 FFF 2 


The preceding ſtatement in round numbers is intended merely ka 

1 the reader a general idea of the relative ſtate of European finances: 

would, however, be very improper to judge of the power of ſtates 

merely by their finances, becauſe, in ſome countries, the __ of 
money is much higher than in others: Thus, for inſtance, the 

a Ruſſian army coſts the ſtate leſs than two millions of rubles. Nail, 

Denmark, England, Sweden, and others, have paper moneys [Zim] 
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i C4 5 EE eerst dees 
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. Spain, A | 5 5 including 
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I Sardinia, +, - . a. 
4 Holland, 2ER) (-·é•4 
, Naples and Sicily, - 30, 000 
* Electorate of aer, . 26, | 
£ Portugal, . 
Þ Electorate o Bavaria and the Palatiate as. On. 
A .. Heſſe Caſſel, 8 2s dee, 
1 1 Hanover, FT OY T e FO end . 20,000 111 n n 2 Lol La: 
* Poland, Wo „„ Ü ö 18%, 1 146-14} 8 
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Having ſtated here the. forces of the principal ſtates only, paſſing 
over a conſiderable part of Germany, Italy and Switzerland, we may 
. Calculate the armies of all the countries in Europe to amount to 2 — 4 
lions of men; ſo that ſuppoſing 140 millions of inhabitants in . pes 
no more than one in 70 of the whole. population are ſoldiers. : The 
preſent military eſtabliſhment of every kingdom, in a time 5. grnetal 
peace}, differs ſomewhat from the above ſtatement. . France, Auſtria, 
and Pruſſia, have by far the moſt formidable armies : As to Ruſſia, 
the immenſe extent of its provinces can never allow an army of more 
than 120, ooo or 130,000 men to act againſt an enemy; and as to the 
Turkiſh forces, they have been till lately inferior to any other well- 
diſciplined army. The different proportions, in different countries, 
between the population and the number of ſoldiers, is not unworthy 
of obſervation. There are in Germany, nearly 500, ooo ſoldiers, con- 
ſequently one in 52 of the whole population are engaged in the milita- 
ry prefefiion : In Italy, on the contrary, even ſuppoſing the ſtanding 
armies of that country to amount to 120, ooo men, this number makes 
5 0 in bg of the whole population, which amounts to 16 mil. 
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Total 1323 8 „„ 
»The number of regular troops in the different countries in Europe, according 


te M. Reichard, (1793), exclufive' of militia, was 1, 700, %. _ 
- + Zimmermann, from whom was derived the information relative to the revenue 
and land and naval forces of Europe, publiſhed his work in 1787, in a time of general 
peace through Europe. Great changes have no doubt taken place, in each of theſe 
particulars, fince the commencement of the preſent war, in which ſo many of the 
3 are engaged. But as it is impoſſible, in the preſent fluQuating ſtate of things, 
tw 778 what theſe changes have been, we leave accounts in moſt caſes ar they * y 
toe 1787, - 7 ; ö 85 5 1 a 
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10 naval forces very conſiderably 1 in caſe of a war. [Zim] HE 3 tk 5 


in their Proper places. x 


Holland, ? 3 DDr 
| |Great Britain a | 1 OTeys ors Ot nh gf 
159 er. er dee Ns — 100,928 4 1,000,000 105 Na 
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re naval ſtrength of the different powers of Europe. Some 

em, as for inſtance, Denmark, Sweden, Sicily, Portugal, having had 
no.war for many years paſt, nd having, for that reaſon, built but A 
mall number af ſhips, are capable af maintaining a much larger navy 
than they now have; and they would, undoubtedly, increaſe their 
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* PorvLiariON, Kc.) The following table exhibits the — popu: 


lation, real and comparative, of the ſeveral grand diviſions-of E 
in 1787. Any known alterations from this Lat yoll be — 1 


D | Grand "ivilions of Areas” of eſe] Fopuladion. | | 
Ez anne. ſſtates in ſquare ji 


N * 


1 iles. 

aſia, (in Europe 4 151042275 | "20,000,000 
Sweden, 5 45 209,392 [Wy 3,009,000 | : 
enmark, 182,400 |. 2,200,000. | 


{Poland and Lithuania, | 160, 80 - 8,500,000 | 

Germany, 495, '| 192,000 | 26,000,000 | ' 

The kingdom F e 9 
Pruſſia alone, mo a9 508 Ho neee, „ 
France. . "24:800,000 3 


Seyeral of theſe numbers; taken from the mival liſts in the year 1733, 
are at preſent reduced. This gives, however, ſome idea of the re. 
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ence of à climate, which, being tempered with a moderate de- 


F is under the 


gree of cold, forms a race of men ſtrong, bold; zAive and ingenious ; | 


| forgedby neceſſity to make the belt uſe they can of the ſmaller ſhare 
N vegetab e and animal treaſures, which their ſoil produces. In hot- 


ter and richer parts of tlie globe, the profuſion of ſpontaneous, natural 


Productions, and the”heat of the atmoſphere, relax the bodily and 
mental powers of the inhabitants, check their ſpirit of enterpriſe, and 


' confine the compaſs of their thaught. The torrid zone has never 


* is eyer likely, to boaſt of a Newton, a Cxſar, or a 


and N 


Fantages of fituation, partly to want of induſtry, which is at onge 


, th the cauſe and e 


i Fw greatelf number of uſeful inventions, and inſtitutions to preſerve 
and tb propagate acquired knowledge. Zim. It has, at preſent, about 
x36 univerfiries, and incl x * 

cultivating the arts and ſciences. Richard. 
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r "EREENLAND, - © || 
T moſt northerly part of his Daniſh majeſty's dondnions E 


as others call it, New Greenland, and then country of Spitzber- 


. les between 10 and 11 deg. E. long; and 76 and 80 deg. N. lat. 
0 


Though it is now claimed by Denmark, it certainly was diſcovered 
by Sir Hu Willoughby in 1553 ] and is ſuppoſed io be a continua: 


; br by of Old greenland. It obtained the name of Spitzbergen from 


. years; ſettlements for hunting i ins 


the hei i] ht and ruggedneſs of its rocks. Few animals or vegetables are 


to be found here, and the fiſh and fow! are ſaid to forſake the coaſt i in 
winter, The. Ruſſians of Archunga have formed within/the laſt 30 


veral places of the iſland of Spitz- 


bergen. The Aurora Borealis and the northern lights reflected from 
the — 1 enable N tg Furlus the chage 8 the long 3 


b ſea-lians which ſerve them'for food. There is a wh 


2 


thoſe gloomy. regiens/4 and they take a great. number” of 
Ader, chiefly 
ee by the __ py ſome walked a South 1 its hn ts 
ewe contains two har ours; One C ou iaven, | 

other Mayrice-Bay j bur the inland parts arg uninha . 
PP 
„n have geſeribed.in the fiſt volume, is more p 3 onging 
. A 365 ai inn Yo wy ICELAND. 
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1 ice chat are ſeen near it, lies between 63 and 67 deg. N. lat. 
and between m and 27 deg. W. long. It extends four hundred miles 
in length, and an hundred and fixty in breadth, containing about 
46,000 ſquare miles. In April, & 783, the inhabitants of Iceland ob- 
ſerved ſomething riſen and flaming in the ſea to the ſouth of Grin. 
Wurg, at eight miles diſtant from the rocks des Oiſeaur, which af- 
ter wards was found to be a new iſland. The fact is authentic, but 
its dimenſions and ſituation are not well aſcertained, The informa. 
tion brought by the laſt ſhip from thence, was, that the iſland was 
till increaſing, and that great quantities af fire iſued from two of its 


-+ PorvLaTiON, Innranrrants, Manners, and Cusrons.] It ap- 
pawn that a Norwegian colony, among which there were many 
Swedes, ſettled in Iceland in the ninth” century. They found there 
inhabitants who were Chriſtians, and whom they called Papas. * It is 


aid, that the Norwegians alſo found among them Iriſh books, bells, 


and eroſiers : And'it is conjectured, that. the people who were there, 
how the Nerwegiats arrived in the: idand, originally' came from 
England and Ireland. The inhabitants long retained their freedom; 
but they were at laſt-obliged to ſubmit to the kings of Norway, and 


afterwards became ſubject, together with Norway, to the kings of 


Denmark. They were at firſt governed by an admiral, who was ſent 
there every year to make the neceſſary iegulations: But that mode 
bas now been changed for many years, and a governour appoitited, 
who is ſtyled Stifiſonitmann, and who conſtantly reſides in the country. 
The number of the inhabitants of - Iceland is computed at about 
"60000; which is by no means adequate to the extent of the country. 


It has been much more populous in former times, but great numbers 


have been deſtroyed by contagious diſeaſes. The plague carried off 
many thouſands from 1402 to 1404. Many parts of Iceland have als: 
been depopulated by famine: For though the Icelanders cannot in 


general be ſaid to be in want of neceſſary food, yet the country has 
everal times been viſited by great famines. Theſe have been chief- 


ly occaſioned by the Greenland floating ice; which, when it comes 


in great quantities, prevents the graſs from growing, and puts an en. 


tire ſtop to their fiſhing. The ſmall pox has likewiſe been very fatal 
here ; for in the year 1707 and 1708 that diſeaſe deſtroyed 16,000 
wind): po open ant nt Car Dok es is . | , 


Dhe Icelanders in general are middle - ſized, and well made, though 

not very ſtrong. They are an honeſt, hoſpitable, well meaning 

— moderately induſtrious, and very faithful and obliging. 
Theft is ſeidom heard of among them. Their chief employment is 


&ſhing, and taking care of their cattle. On the coaſts, the men em- 
oy their: time in fiſhing:both winter and ſummer ; and the women 
pare the fiſh, and ſew'and ſpin, The men alſo prepare leather, 

__ wopkiati{everal mechanic trades, and ſome few work in gold and ſil- 


* "They likewiſe manufacture à coarſe kind of cloth, nee Wey 
inn . ; l | | 


| * 
3 
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call wadmal.— The e e ng ttachment to their 
native country, an "hind aſctves W e bes happy. An 
Icelandes, therefore, — tles in Serre 2 Ae, 
 adyantageons conditions dhoyl be offered him, Their-dipofitigns 
ert feng, and. they, are much incline+to religion, They Wer . 
azirer, ger any other dangerous place, without previonſſy taking aff 
their hats, and imploring the divine protection; and. cheꝝ are abvays 
. thankfyl for their preſervatien, The. Wey have paſſed —— 
When they meet ogethor Shin. ief paſtime eonſiſta in reading thei 
hiſtory... The maſter of the houſe begins, and che xeſt xontinug itt their 
turns when he is tired». They are famous for playing at cheſa a nd 
one of their paſtimes conſiſts in pony Horn FO Sometimes a man 
and man takę one another by the hands bre nd burns ſing ſtanzas 
which are a kind of dialogue, and in which the company occalianally 
Jein in chorus. ;/Fhe:dxels, of the Icelanders is not elegant or-atha- 
mental, but it is neat, cleanly, and ſuited-tq,thein.climate. +. Qu 
 6ngers che women wear ſeyexal gold, filver, ort braſs, rings. The | 
podrer women dreſs. in the coarſe cloth, called Il and always 
wear black: Thoſe who are in better cireumſiances:mear:broadclothy 
with filver ornaments gilt. The houſes ofthe Irelanders anden 
ally bad In my places they are huilt of drift od, and n Others 
they! are raiſed, of lava, with moſs ſtuffed between the lavab n, Fheir 
roof5--are-covered. with ods laid over raſters, or ſometimes qven ribs 
'of Whales, which are hoth more! durable: and more expenſive; than 
od. They, have not even a chimney in their-kjtehens, 8 
their; fuck on (the, earth, between three, ſtones zr and the. fmoke wi 
from a ſquare hole in the xf. Their fo0d;, prineipally..confifts; wr? 
dried filh, four butter, which. they conſider as a great dainty, mille 
mixed with water and Whey, and a little meat. Bread is ſo-Karce 
among them, that there is e any peaſant who eats it abovochres 
. or four months in the year. k tt F Wolucgg 91021 nan A rod ag 21 
= * The only. religion tolerated i * Iceland is the Luthe 
Fan. The churches on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt quarters of the iſland. 
are under the juriſdiction of the diſhep of Skalholt, (che eapital of che 
illand) and thoſe. of the north quarter are ſublect to the. biſhop r 
Hodlum. The iſland is divided into . gaxiſhes, of which 129 be- 
long to che ſee of Skalholt, and 6 to that of Hoolum. All the min- 
iſters are natives of Iceland; and receive a yearly ſalary of Lorfive 
hundred rix dollars from. the: Kings. eg * what berg | 
their congregations. * eile 4 101 ; ano. 
| LANGUAGE] The language of Teeland is the ame as that form- 
erly ſpoken in Sweden, Deimark, and: Norway; and has been preferv. 
ed ſo pure, ad any. Joelander underſtauds thalti moſk:anffenk tradi- 
Fanal Wiſtozies... bar cvorinber beben igo —_ : 
i: LEARNING: AND. Ladadto Men-) It is ſaid ithat poetry: formerly 
fouriſhed very: much miJechnd; [ry WITT on nels e 
lagrimſon, Rormak Ogmundſon, Glum Geirſon; and Nhorli 
Were celehratedſas great poets. But the art uf vriting was not 
in uſe till after the e 20005 though the Runie þ characters, wee 
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thither from Norway. , After the reception of the Chriſtian religion, 
the Latin charger were immediately adopted, as the Runic alphabet 


which only conſiſts of ſixteen letters, was found inſufficient, . The 


| firſt Icelandic biſhop, Iſleif, founded Aa ſcho al 55 Sk Thott - * — 
after they founded four other ſchools, in which the youth were in- 


5 


dar And from the introduction of the Chriſtian religion here, 
till the year 1264, when Iceland became ſubject to Norway, it was one 
of che few countries in Europe, and the only one in the North, where- 
in the ſciences were cultivated and held in eſ tem. 
But this period of time ſeems to have produced more learned men 
in Iceland than any other period ſince. It appears from their ancient 
chronicles, that they had conſiderable knowledge in morality, philoſo. 
phy, natural hiſtory, and aſtronomy. Moſt of their works were writ- 
Fen in the uth, 12th, 13th, and 14th-centuries ; and ſome of them 
have been printed. Sir Joſeph Banks, preſented one hundred and 
Lixty-two Icelandic manuſcripts to the Britiſh Muſeum. _- That gen- 
dLileman viſited Iceland in 1772, accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. 
Van Troil, and Dr. Lind. Dr. Van Troil, who publiſhed an account 
of their voyage, obſerves, that he found more knowledge among the 
lower claſs in Iceland, than is to be met with in moſt other places; 
that many of them could repeat the works of ſome of their poets by 


9 


heart; and that a peaſant was ſeldom io be found, who, beſides being 


well inſtructed in the principles of religion, was not. alſo acquainted 
with the hiſtory of his own country; which proceeds from the fre- 
quent reading of their traditional hiſtories, that being one of their 


* 


Principal amuſements. 


John Arey, Fihap of Hoolum, employed John Matthieſſon, a na- 
elta 


tive of Sweden, in eſtabliſhing a printing - preſs in Iceland, about the 
year 1530; and the firſt book printed by him there was the Breviari- 
um Nidaroſienſe. He alſo printed an eccleſiaſtical manual, Luther's 


catechiſm,. and other books of that kind. The Icelandic code of 


Jaws, appeared in 1578, and the Icelandic bible in 1584. A. new 
privileged printing office has lately been eſtabliſned at Hrappſey in 
this iſland, and at which ſeveral valuable books have been printed. 
'  MovunTains, VoLcanots, AND NATURAL CUR10SITIES.]. Though 
this iſland is ſituated ſo far to the north, earthquakes and volcanoes are 
more known than in many countries in much warmer climates... The 
former have ſeveral times laid the country almoſt deſolate, particularly 
in the years 1734. 1752, and 1755, when fiery eruptions broke out of 
the earth, and produced very fatal canſequences. Many of the ſnowy 

mountains have alſo gradually become volcanoes. Of theſe burning 

mountains Heckla is the beſt known, eſpecially to foreigners. .. This 

Kone is ſituated in the ſouthern part of the iſland, about four miles 
from the ſea-coaſt, and is divided into three points at the top, the high- 
eſt of which js that in the middle; and whichis computed to be above 
1 feet higher than the ſea. This mountain has frequently ſent forth 
flames, and a torrent of burning matter. Its eruptions were particu- 


larly, dreadful in 1693, when they occaſioned terrible devaſtations, the 


ce of 180 Englith 
miles. 


' ſhe being thrown all around the iſland to the dill 


ructed in the Latin tongue, divinity, and 15 ee of theoretic phi- 


1 
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miles. The laſt eruption of mount Heckla happened in 1766. NT 

began on the 5th of April, and continued to the 7th of September fol- 
Jowing. Flames proceeded alſo from it in December 1771, and in 
September 1772; but no eruptions of lava. „ 


8 /7/%ͤ%»% m 
But amongſt all the curioſities of Iceland, Wen is more worthy of 


attention than the hot ſpouting water - ſprings with which this iſland 
abounds. The hot ſprmgs at Aix-la- Chapelle, Carlſbad, Bath, and 
Switzerland, and ſeveral others found in Italy, are confidered as very 
remarkable: But, excepting in the laſt mentioned country, the water 
no where becomes ſo hot as to boil ; nor is it any where known to be 
thrown fo high, as the hot ſpouting water-ſprings in Iceland. All 
thofe water-works that have been contrived with ſo much art, and at 
fo enormous an expenſe, cannot by any means be compared with theſe, 
The water-works at St. Cloud, which are thought the greateſt among 
all the French water-works, caſt up a thin column eighty feet into the 
air : While fome ſprings in Iceland ſpout columns of water, of ſeyeral 
feet in thickneſs, to the ke ht of many fathoms; and, as many affirm, 
of ſeveral hundred feet. Thee ſprings are of unequal degrees of heat. 
From ſome, the water flows gently as from other ſprings, and it is then 
called a bath: From others, it ſpouts boiling water with a great noiſe, 
and it is then called a kettle. Though the degree of heat is unequal, 
yet Dr. Van Troil ſays, that he does not remember ever to have obſerv- 
ed it under 188 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. At Geyfer, Reyhum, 
and Laugarvatn, he found it at 212; and in the laſt place, in the 
ground, at a little hot current of water, 21g degrees. It is very com- 
mon for ſome of the ſpouting-ſprings to ceaſe, and others to riſe up in 
their ſtead. _ Frequent earthquakes, and ſubterranean noiſes, heard 3 
the time, caufe great terror to the people who live in the neighbour- 
hood. In ſeveral of theſe hot ſpings, the inhabitants who live near 
them; boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot, into which the fleſn 
is put in cold water, in the water of the ſpring. They alſo bathe in 
the rivalets that run from them, which, by degrees, become luke-warm, 
or are cooled by their being mixed with Helens of cold water. The 
_ cows that drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordinary quan- 
tity of milk ; and it is likewiſe eſteemed very wholeſome when drank 
BIJJJ/ peeghal bet 2 IN a oro Nun 
Tze largeſt of all the ſpouting-fprings in Iceland is called Geyſer, 
It is about two days journey from Hekcla, and not far rom kalholt. 
i ne r 
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er by giants, who made uſe of ſupernatural force to effect it. They 
bave generally from three to ſeven fides, and are from four to ſix feet ; 


k 
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1a thickneſs, and from twelve to fixteen yards in length, without any 
horizontal diviſions. In ſome places they are only ſeen here and there 


among the lava in the mountains: But in ſome. other places, der ex- 
tend two or three miles in ws 2 without interruption. 

There are immenſe maſſes of ice, by which every Tear great dampen 
is done to this country, and which affect the climate of it; = AC 
rive commonly with a N. W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland. 
The field ice is of two or three fathoms thickneſs, is ſeparated by the 
winds, and leſs dreaded than the rock or mountai n- ice, which ĩs often 


ſeen fifty feet and more above water, and is atleaſt nine times the ſame 


depth below water. Theſe prodigious maſſes of ice are frequently 


left in ſhoal water, fixed, as it were, to the ground, and in that ſtate 


remain many months; nay, it is ſaid, even years, undiſſolved, chilling. 
all the ambient part of the atmoſphere for many miles round. The 


ice cauſed ſo violent a cold in 1753 and 1754; that horſes and ſheep 
| periſhed on account of it. A number of bears arrive yearly. with the 
| 25 who commit great ravages, particularly among the ſheep. The 


celanders attempt to deſtroy theſe intruders as ſoon as they get ſi ght 
of them; and ſometimes they aſſemble together, and drive them back 


to the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of fre- 
arms, they are obliged to make uſe of ſpears on theſe occaſions. The 


government encourages the natives to deſtroy thoſe animals by paying 


a premium of ten dollars for every bear that is killed. Their ſkins are 


alſo purchaſed for the Kings: and are not. allowed to be ſold to any. _ 


| perſon. 


It it e that no wood grows Sete in Iceland; naps 
there are very few trees to be found on the whole iſland, though there 
are certain proofs that wood formerly. grew there in great abundance. 


Nor can corn be cultivated here to any advantage; though cabbages, 
parſley, turnips, and peas, may be met with in five or fix gardens, 
. Which are ſaid to be all that arein the whole iſland. | | 
| Tzare.] The commerce of this iſland is monopolized by a Daniſh 


company. The ſoil upon the ſea-coaſt is tolerably good for paſture z 
and though there is not any conſiderable town in the whole iſland, the 
Icelanders have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports conſiſt of 
dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe 


woolen-cloth, ſtocking » gloves, raw wooks  ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, 
fox. furs of various colo Furs eider- down, and feathers; Their imports 


conſiſt of timber, fiſhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread „ horſe-ſhoes,' 
brandy, wine, ſalt, linen, and a little ſilk; excluſive cs forme necefia- 


ries and ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. 


STRENGTH AND REvenve.] As Iceland affords-n0 bait for avarice 


or ambition, the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Daniſh majeſty's 
Protection, and the revenue he draws from che eee amounts to 
about 30,000 crowns a year. 


THE FARO on FERRO: ISLANDS. 


HE Faro, or Ferro iſlands, are twenty-four i in number, 88 in 
2 cluſter in the Northern Ocean, between 61 and 63 deg. of 


1 


. 


0 north fk ail and 6 and 8 deg. of welt. 9 mid-way be · 
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tween'the Shetland iſles and Techind. They are epo rate | 
other by deep and rapid channels; are all indented by the ſea, and 
_ furniſhed with many inlets, creeks, and harbours, which afford pro- 
* tection to fiſhermen, and trading veſſels, in bad weather. The 1 
of theſe iſlands, called Stromoe, is about ſeventeen miles in length, and 
eight i in breadth ; the reſt are much ſmaller, and ſome not ihhabited. 
Theſe iſlands are very mountainous,” and, in general, ſurrounded 
With cliffs towards the ſea coaſt. The air is morſt, but ſo temperate 
with reſpect to heat and cold, that the natives ſuffer their horſes and 
| flicep to continue abroad all the winter. It is however very different 
Vith reſpect to ſtorms and tempeſts: The mountains, rocks, and hills, 
collect ſuch enormous clouds; and break the current of the air in fuch 
à manner, as produce the moſt violent and ſudden blaſts, ſtorms, and 
' whirlwinds. Even the tops of the mountains are frequently ſubje& 
to terrible agitations of wind, when ſuch a perfect calm reigns in the 
vallies, that the inhabitants carry lighted candles from houſe to houſe, 
without any danger of their being extinguiſhed. The whirlwinds in 
thoſe iſlands are e 10 ſudden and dangerous, that the people, fore warned 
_ of their approach by a dreadful noiſe among the rocks, take immedi- 
ate precautions to elude their fury. The mariner haſtily furls his 
mils; the traveller alights from his horſe, throws himſelf flat on his 
face; and clings to the graſs, buſhes, or any other object ar hand, ul 
he blaſt is over. 
The number of inhabitants are about 4000, aud under che govern- 


- ; ment of Denmark, but add little or nothing to the revenues of that 


kingdom. They profeſs the proteſtant re igion, according” to the 

tenets of Luther, under the eecleſiaſtical juriſdiction of a provoſt. 

| The whole ves. is Span into ſever N e . 
nine 4 1 


NORWAY. 


ee Bovnvanizs,] 1 HE natural 6gnification of Nara; is, 
Au EXTENT. the Northern-way. It is bounded on 
| the ſouth by the entrance into the Baltic, called the Scaggerac, or 
Categate; on the weſt; and north, by the northern ocean and on 
the eaſt it is 188 from Sweden by a long ridge of mountains, call - 
ed at nere rts by different names; as FilleGeld, cr grey | 
| Rundfield, an urfield, The reader may conſult the is ble of di- 
menſiens- in eee. for its extent; but it is a country ſo. little 
known to the reſt of Europe,. that it is difficult to fix its mn 
%ſ/ͤ ᷣécGcGcG w.. ie ad; 
Climate], The e Man varies according to Iny- extent, 
and its poſition towards the ſea. At Bergen the winter is moderate 
and the ſea is 1 ma The eaſtern parts of Norway are common- 
ly covered with ſow ; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle 
of: QQober, with intenſe ſeverity, and continues to the middle of 
April; the waters being all that time frozen to a conſiderable thiek- 
neſß. in e Swedes, who were on their march. 155 attack 
4 ä eim, 


ien 
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Prontheim, periſtied it the ſhow; on the mountains which ſeparate 


Sweden from Norway; and their bodies were found in different 
oſtures. But even froſt and ſhow have their con veniences, as they 
facilitate the conveyance of goods by land. As to the more northerly 
parts of this country, called Finmark, the cold is ſo intenſe; that 
they are but little known. At Bergen, the longeſt day is about 19 
ours, and the ſhorteſt about fix. In ſummer, the inhabitants can 
read and write at midnight by tlie light of the ſky ; and in che molt 
rortherly- parts, about midſummer, the ſun is continually in view. 
In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there is only a faint 

| . — dr light at noon for about an hour and an half; owing 
the reflection of the ſun's rays on the mountains. Nature, not- 
wichſtanding, has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in tlie midſt 


of their darkneſs, the {ky is ſerene; and che moon and thie aurora 


borealis ſo bright, that they can eafry on their fiſhery; and: work at 
their ſeveral trades in open air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow. falls, have 
D T netimes dre adful effects, and deſtroy whole village. 
P MovunTthixs.] Norway is reckoned one of the moſt-mountainous 


at 
* 


.countries in the world. It contains a chain of unequal mountains 
running from ſouth to north: To paſs that ef Hardanger, a man 
mult travel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, upwards' 
of fifty. Dofreſield is thought the higheſt mountain, perhaps in 
Europe. The rivers and cataracts which mterſe& thoſe dreadfal preci- 


ices, and that are paſſable only by flight tottering wooden bridges, 


render travelling in this country very terrible and dangerous; though 
the government is at the expenſe of providing, at different ſaves; 
houſes accommodated, with fire, light, and kitchen furniture De- 
tached from'this vaſt chain, other immenſe mountains preſet them- 
ſelves All over Norway; ſome of them with reſervoirs of 'witer on 
the top'; and the whole forming a moſt ſurpriſing landſeape! The 
activity of the- natives, in recovering their ſheep and goats, when 

penned up, through a falſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is wonderful.” 
The owner directs himſelf to be lowered: down from the top of the 
mount ins, ſitting on a- croſs ſtick; tied to the end of a long rope; 
and when he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens 
it to the fame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf. The caverns 
that are to be met with in theſe mountains, are more wonderful than 
thoſe, perhaps, in any other part of the world, though leſs liable to 
obſervxation. One of them, called Dolſteenz was, in 1750; viſited by 
two clergymen';, who reported, that they proceeded in it till they 
heard the fed daſhing over their heads; chat the paſſage was as" wide 


and 1 as an ordinary church, the fides perpendicular, and the roof 


vablte: That they deſcended à flight of natural ſtairs; but when 
they arrived at dnbther, they durſt not venture to procced, but re- 
turned; and that they conſumed two candles going and returning. 
© Fokests:] Phe chief wealth of Norway lies in its foreſts, Whieh 
- furniſh foreigners. with maſts; beams, planks, and boards; and ferve 

befide for alf domeſtie üſes; particulafly the: conſtruction uf hohes, 
bridp&, ſhips, and FOERIFOBaY fo HERA derics. The chicftimbergrow- 


birch, 


REAEþIAG clit ali, Ferpbabrord{avery:cEn Wood), 
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birch, beech, oak, ecl or alder, juniper, the aſpin-tree, the como! or flows 
; haſel, elder, and even ebony (under the mountains of Kolen) 


* . 


lime or linden tree, and willows: The ſums which Norway receives 
for timber are very conſiderable ; but the induſtry of the inhabit- 
ants is greatly aſſiſted by the courſe of their rivers, and che ſituation 
of their lakes; which afford them not only the conveniency already 


mentioned, of floating down their timber, but that of erecting ſaw. 


mills, for dividing their large beams into planks and deals. A tenth 
of all ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh Majeſty, and forms no in- 
conſiderable part of his revenue. _ F333 DR Ry Fer One 
-. SToxss,MztTarts, 1 Norway contains quarries of excellent mar- 
AD MintraLs. I ble, as well as many other kinds of ſtones ; and 
the magnet is found in che iron mines. amianthus, or aſbeſtos, is, 
found here. It is of an incombuſtible nature, and when its delicate, 
fibres are woven into cloth, is cleaned by burning. Beſides this curĩ · 
ous mineral, Norway produces cryſtals, granates, amethyſts, agate, 
thunder-ſtones, and eagle-ſtones.. Gold found in Norway has been 
coined into ducats. His Daniſh Majeſty is now working, to great ad - 
vantage, a ſilver mine at Konſberg ; other ſilver mines have been 
found in different parts of the country; and one of the many ſilver 
maſſes that have been diſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen. 
at the Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen, The lead, copper, and iron, 
mines, are common in this country: One of the copper-mines at Ro- 
296 is thought to be the. richeſt in Europe. Norway likewiſe pro- 
duces quickſilver, ſulphur, ſalt, and coal mines; vitriol, alum, and 
various kinds of loam; the different manufactures of which bring in 
% . ¶ðͥ¶ -D. ̃ mt “ 
Rivzas avp Lares.] The rivers and freſh water lakes in this 
country are well ſtocked with fiſh, and are navigable fot veſſels of eon 
fiderable burthen. The moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending 
the lakes is, that ſome of them contain floating iſlands, formed by the 
_ coheſion of roots of trees and ſhrubs ; and though torn from the main 
land, bear herbage and trees. So late as the year 1702, the noble 
family-ſeat of Borge, near Fredericſtadt, ſuddenly funk, with all its. 
towers and battlements, into an abyſs a hundred fathoms in depth z 
and its ſite was inſtantly filled with water, which formed a lake 300 ells 
in length, and about half as broad. This melancholy accident, by 
which 14 people and 200 head of cattle periſhed, was occaſioned by 
the foundation being undermined by the waters of a river Ea”, 
_ Uncommon AniMALs, All the animals that are natives of Den- 


+ 
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FowLs, any Fishnzs. | mark are to be found in Norway, beſides 
the elk, the rein-deer, the hare, the rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the 
nx, the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, the martin and the 
beave The elk is a tall, aſh- coloured animal, its ſhape partaking 
at once of the horſe and the ſtag ;-it is harmleſs, and, in the winter, 
ſocial; and the fleſh of it taſtes like veniſon. The rein-deer is a 
ſpecies of ſtag, and will be deſcribed hereafter, / | 7 


- } * 


The hares are ſmall; and are ſaid to live upon mice in che winter 


time, and to change their colour from brown to white, The Norwe- 
gian bears are ſtrong and ſagaeious: They are remarkable for not 
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hurting children; but their other qualities are in common with the 
reſt of their ſpecies in northern countries; nor can we much credit 
the very extraordinary ſpecimens of their ſagacity, recorded by the 
natives. The Norwegian wolves, though fierce, are thy even of 
a cow or goat, unleſs impelled by hunger: The natives are dex- 
terous in digging traps for them, in which they are taken or kill. 
ed. The lynx, by ſome called the goupes, is ſmaller than a wolf, 
but as dangerous: They are of the cat kind, and have claws like ty- 
gers.: They dig under aan and often undermine ſheep-folds, 
where they make dreadful havock. The ſkin of the lynx is beautiful 
and valuable; as is that of the black fox. White and red foxes are 
likewiſe found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily an- 
imal in other countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs 
aſhore, by dipping their tails in the water, which the crab lays Fold of. 
eee e. otherwiſe called the erven, or vielfras, reſembles a dog, 
with a long body, thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth; his fur, which is 
variegated, is ſo precious, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to pre- 
ſerve the ſkin unhurt: He is bold, and ſo ravenous, that it is ſaid 
he will devour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtom- 
ach by ſqueezing himſelf between two cloſe- ſtanding trees: When 
taken, he has been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The er mine 
is a little creature, remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs. The 
fur forms a principal part even of royal magnificence. There is little 
difference between the martin and a large brown foreſt cat, only its 
head and ſnout are ſharper ; it is very fierce, and its bite dangerous. 
The beaver has been deſcribed in our account of the United States of 
Norway produces a great variety of birds. The alks build upon 
rocks; their numbers often darken the air, and the noiſe of their 
wings is like that of a ſtorm; their ſize is the bigneſs of a large duck: 
They are an aquatic fowl, and their fleſh is-much eſteemed. No 
fewer than thirty different kinds of thruſhes are ſaid to reſide in Nor- 
way; with various kinds of pigeons, and ſeveral ſorts of beautiful 
wild ducks. The Norwegian cock-of-the-wood is of a black or dark 
grey colour, his eye reſembling that of a pheaſant ; and he is ſaid to 
be the largeſt of all catable birds. In Norway are two kinds of eagles, 
the land and the ſea ; the former is ſo ſtrong, that he has been known 
to carry off a child of two years old: The ſea, or fiſh eagle, is larger 
than the other; he ſubſiſts on aquatic food; and ſometimes darts on 
large fiſhes with ſuch force, that, being unable to free his talons from 
their bodies, he is dragged into the water and drowned. - _ 
Nature ſeems to have adapted theſe aerial inhabitants for the coaſt 
of Norway; and induſtry has produced a ſpecies of mankind pecu- 
larly fitted for making them ſerviceable to the human race : Theſe 
are the birdmen, or climbers, who are amazingly dexterous in mount- 
ing the ſteepeſt rocks, and bringing away the birds and their eggs: 
The latter are nutritive food: The fleſh is eaten by the peaſants, who 
generally reliſh it; while the feathers and down form a profitable 
commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers, in the northern diſtricts, 
are rained up to be aſſiſtants to theſe birdmen in ſeizing their prey. 
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The Scandinavian lakes and ſeas abound in moſt kinds of fiſh that 
are found on the ſea-coaſts of Europe. Stock- fiſn in great numbers 
are caught and dried upon the rocks without ſalting. Some fiſhes in 
thoſe ſeas, however, have their peculiarities. The haac- moren is a ſpe- 
cies of ſhark, ſaid to be ten oms in length, and its liver yields three 
' eaſks of train oil. The tuellaflynder is a very large turbot, which has 
been known to cover a man who had fallen overboard, to keep him 
from riſing. The ſeaſon for e is announced to the fiſher- 
men by the ſpouting of water from the whales (of which ſeven different 
ſpecies are mentioned) in following the herring ſhoals. The large 
whale reſembles a cod, with fmall eyes, a dark marble ſkin, and white 
belly: They ſpout out the water, which they take in at the mouth, 
through two holes or openings in the head. They copulate like 
land- animals, ſtanding upright in the ſea. A young whale, when firſt 
produced, is about nine or ten feet long: and the female ſometimes 
brings forth two at a birth. The whale devours an incredible number 
of ſmall fiſh. They however have their revenge; ſome of them 
' faſten on his back, and inceſſantly beat him; others, with ſharp 
horns, or rather bones, on their beaks, ſwim under his belly, and 
ſometimes rip it up; ſome are provided with long ſharp. teeth, and 
tear his fleſh. Even the aquatic birds of prey declare war. againſt him 
when he comes near the ſurface of the water; and he has been known 
to be ſo tortured, that he has beat himſelf to death on the rocks. The 
coaſts of Norway may be ſaid to be the native country of herrings.— 
Innumerable are the ſhoals that come from under the ice at the north 
pole; and about the latitude of Iceland divide themſelves into three 
odies: One of theſe ſupplies the Weſtern Iſles and coaſts of Scot- 
land; another directs its courſe round the eaſtern part of Great Britain 
down the Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the Sound. 
They form great part of the food of the common people; and the cod- 
ling, kabelian, and torſk-fiſhes follow them, and feed upon their ſpawn ; 
and are taken in prodigious numbers in 50 or 60 fathoms of water; 
theſe, eſpecially their roes, and the oil extracted from their livers, are 
exported and ſold to great advantage; and above 1 50, ooo people are 
maintained by the herring and other fiſhing on the coaſt of Norway. 
be ſea- devil is about fix feet in length, and is ſo called from its mon- 
rous appearance and voracity. The ſea-ſcorpion is likewiſe of a 
hideous form, its head being larger than its whole body, which is about 
four feet in length; and its bite is ſaid to be poiſonous. | | 
I] he accounts of the ancients, concerning ee GAY ſeemingly 
the moſt fabulous, are rendered credible: by the productions of the 
Norwegian ſeas ; and the ſea-ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no 
longer counted a chimera. In 1756, one of them was ſhot by a maſter 
of a ſhip; its head reſembled that of a horſe ; the mouth was large and 
black, as were the eyes, a white mane hanging from its neck: It 
floated on the ſurface of the water, and held its head at leaſt two feet 
out of the ſea; between the head and neck were ſeven or eight folds, 
which were very thick ; and the length of this ſnake was more than 
a hundred yards, fome ſay fathoms. They have a remarkable averſion 
to the ſmell of caſtor ; for which reaſon, ſhip, boat, and bark maſters 
provide themſelves with quantities of that drug, to prevents being 
ind | overlet ; 
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Syerſet ;; the ſerpent's olfactory netves being remarkibly exquiſite. 
The particularities related of this animal would be incredible, were 
they not atteſted upon oath. Egede (a very reputable author) ſays, 
that on the 6th day of July, 1734, a large and frightful ſea-monſter 
raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the water, that its head reached above the 
main-top-maſt of the ſhip ; that it had a'long ſharp ſnout, broad paws, 
and ſpouted water like a whale ; that the body ſeemed to be covered 
with ſcales; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part 
was formed like a ſnake. The body of this monſter is ſaid to be as 
thick as a hogſhead ; his ſkin is variegated like a tortoiſe- hell; and 
his excrement, which floats upon the ſurface of the water, is corroſive, 
| and bliſters the hands of the ſeamen if they handle it. f 
r CougiostrIES. ] Thoſe of Norway are all natural curiofities. On 
t the coaſt, latitude 67, is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by 
5 navigators the navel of the ſea, and by ſome Maleſtrom, or Moſkoeftrom. 
r The iſland Moſkoe, from whence this ſtream derives its name; lies be- 
1 _ tween the mountain Heſleggen in Lofoden, and the iſland Ver, which 
P are about one league diſtant ; and between the iſland and coaſt on each 
d ſide, the ſtream makes it way. Between Moſkoe and Lofoden it is 
d near 400 fathoms deep; but between Moſkoe and Ver, it is ſo ſhallow 
n ds not to afford paſſage for a ſmall ſhip, When it is flood, the ſtream 
N runs up the country between Lofoden and Moſkoe with a boiſterous 
ne rapidity'; and when it is ebb, returns to the ſea with a violence and 
noiſe unequalled by the loudeſt cataraQs. It is heard at the diſtance 
of many leagues, and forms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and 
extent; ſo violent, that if a ſhip comes near it, it is immediately drawn 
irreſiſtibly into the whirl, and there diſappears, being abſorbed and 
cartied down to the bottom in a moment, where it is daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks; and juſt at the turn of ebb and flood, when the 
Vater becomes ſtill for about a quarter of an hour, it riſes again in ſeat- 
tered fragments. When it is agitated by a ſtorm, it has reached veſſels 
at the diſtance of more than a Norway mile, where the crews have 
thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity. 'Perhaps it is hardly in the 
power of fancy to conceive a ſituation of more horror, than that of 
| being thus driven forward by the ſudden violence of an impetuous 
torrent to the vortex of a whirlpool, of which the noiſe and turbulence 
ſtill increaſing as it is approached, are an earneſt of quick and ine vita 
ble deſtruction; while the wretched victims, in an agony of deſpair 
and terror, cry out for that help which they know to be impoſlible z 
and ſee before them the dreadful abyſs in which they are about to be 
plunged, and daſhed among the rocks at the bottom. e 


* - 


Even animals, which have come too near the vortex, have expreſſed 
the utmoſt terror when they find the ſtream irreſiſtible. Whales are 
frequently carried away; and the moment they feel the force of the 
water, they ſtruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and hel- 
lowing in a frightful manner. The like happens frequently tg bears, 

Who attempt to ſwim to the iſland to prey upon the ſheep. ps. 

It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleſtrom is a ſea vortex, 
which attra&s the flood under the ſhore of Norway, and diſcharges it 
re 
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erroneous, by the return of the ſhattered ug mente of whatever hap- 
pens to be ſucked down by it. The large ſtems: of firs and > part riſe 


again ſs ſhivered and ſplintered, that the pieces look as if covered 
-with briſtles. The whole phenomena: are the effects of the violence 
of the daily ebb and flow occaſioned wy the contraction of the ſtream 
* its courſe between the rocks. 

 PzoeLE, LaxGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are of a dd 
A4 Cusrous or Norway. | Da character, between the ſimple 
Greenlanders, and Icelanders, and the more poliſhed Danes. Their 
religion is Lutheran ; and they have biſhops, as thoſe of Denmark, 
without temporal. juriſdiction. Their viceroy, like his maſter, is abſo- 


lte; but the farmers and common people in Norway are much leſs | 


oppreſſed than thoſe in Denmark. - . 
The Norwegians in general are ſtrong, robuſt, and brave; but quick 


| in reſenting real or ſuppoſed injuries. 'The women are handſome and 


courteous; and the Norwegian forms, both of living and enjoying 


property, are mild, and greatly reſembling the Saxon anceſtors of the 
8 Preſent Engliſh. Every inhabitant is an artiſan, and ſupplies his fami- 


ly in all its neceſſaries with his own manufactures; ſo that in Norway 
there are few. by. profeſſion who are hatters, ſhoemakers, taylors, tan- 
ners, weavers, carpenters, ſmiths, or joiners. The loweſt Norwegian 
peaſant is an artiſt, a gentleman, and even a poet. They often mix 
with.oat-meal, the bark of the fir, made into a kind of flour; bein > 


_ duced to very extraordinary ſhifts for ſupplying the place of bre 


Weather, they outbrave it; for 


farinaceous food. The middle claſs of Norwegians live in W ; 
but, what is ſingular, they are neither fond-of luxury, nor do they 


_ dread penury ; and this middle Rate prolongs their ages furpriſingly. 


Though their dreſs is in many reſpects accommodated to their climate, 
yet, through cuſtom, inſtead of 3 againſt the inclemency of the 
ey expoſe themſelves to cold, without 
any cover upon their breaſts or necks. A Norwegian of a hundred 
years of age is not accounted paſt his labour; and in 1733, four cou- 
ples were married, and danced before his Daniſh Majeſty at Frederic. 
ſhall, whoſe ages, when joined, exceeded 800 years. 
The me ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veſtiges of Weir 


| former paganiſm: They play. on the violin at the head of the coffin, 
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= and while the corpſe is carried to the church, which is often done in 
| boat. In ſome places the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he died; 


"whether his wife and neighbours were kind to him, and ther ſuch 
queſtions ; frequently kneelin ag down and; aſking forgiveneſs, if ever 


they had offended the deceaſe 


{ Commerce.) We have little to add to this head, different from 


1 505 ſhall be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on 


their exports, moſt ef which have been already recounted, amount to 
about 100,000 rix-dollars a Fear,” 

STRENGTH AnD Revenus.]. By the beſt calculations, Norway can 
furniſh out 14,000 excellent ſeamen, and above 30,000 brave ſoldiers, 


_ for the uſe of their king. The royal annual revenue from Norway 
amounts to near 200,9001. and till his preſent majeſty's acceſſion, the 


army, inſtead of beine expenſive, added confiderably to his income, by, 
the ſubſidies it broug t him in from * * l 


DENMARK Proves, oz JUTLAND, zxcLusIvz or 
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His rokv. ] We muſt refer to Denmark likewiſe for this head. 
The ancient Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful 
people, and the hardieſt ſeamen in the world. If we are to believe 
their hiſtories, they were no ſtrangers to America long before it was 
diſcovered by Columbus. Many cuſtoms of their anceſtors are yet 
diſcernible in Ireland and the north of Scotland, where they made 
frequent deſcents, and ſome ſettlements, which are generally confound- 
ed with thoſe of the Danes. From their being the moſt turbulent, 
they are become now the moſt loyal ſubjects in Europe; which we 
can eaſily account for, from the barbarity and tyranny of their kings, 
when a ſeparate people. Since the union of Calmar, which united 
Norway to Denmark, their hiſtory, as well as iatereſts, are the ſame 


. y * 


vith that of Denmark. 
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a R ISLANDS IN THE BALTIC, 
FFP ͥ ˙²ů˙ ' dT], 
YT ͥͤ ] ù Degrees. oY 1 U 4 RED 
Length 240*]. ,.....__ { 54 and 58 North latitude. 
3 Breadth 114 1 mne 8 and 11 Eaſt longitude. 
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. Boynoares AND T is divided on the north from Norway by | 


-;:Diva$81ONS. _ the Scaggerac ſea; and from Sweden on 
the eaſt by the Sound; on the ſouth by Germany and the Baltic; 


and the German ſea divides it from Great Britain on the weſt. 


Denmark Proper is divided into two parts: The peninſula of Jut- 
land, anciently called Cimbria Cherſongſus, and the iſlands at the entrance 
of the Baltic, mentioned in the table. It is remarkable, that though 


all theſe together conſtitute the kingdom of Denmark, yet nat any one 


. 


of them is ſeparately called by that name. «wt 8 
Crimarz. ] The climate is more temperate in this country, on ac- 


count of the vapours from the ſurrounding ſea, than it is in many more 


ſoutherly parts of Europe. Spring and autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely 


known in Denmark, on account of the ſudden tranſitions from cold to 


heat, and from heat to cold, which diſtinguiſh the climate of this king- 
dom. In all the northern provinces of Denmark the winters are very 


ſevere, ſo that the inhabitants often paſs arms of the ſea in ledges upon 


the ice; and during the winter all their harbours are frozen up. _ 
- SOIL, AND. STATE OF 'AGRICULTURE.] One of the largeſt and moſt 
fertile of all the provinces of this kingdom is Jutland, which produces 


_ abundance of all ſorts of grain and paſturage, and is a kind of mag- 


.azine for Norway on all occaſions. - A great number of ſmall cattle 
are bred in this province, and afterwards tranſported into Holſtein, to 
be fed for the ie of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Amſterdam. Jutland is 


7 | B 3 every 
2 W is deſired to obſerve, that in this part of the work, in reckoning the 
Extent ob; countries, the lenge and broadeſt ts are mentioned, Great allowances 


ereſore muſt be made in moſt countries. Jutland, for inſtance, is 114 miles where 
broadeſt, though in ſeveral other parts it is not fifty, | 


— 
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every where interſperſed with hills, and on the eaſt ſide has fine woods 
of oak, fir, beech, birch, and other trees; but the welt fide being leſs 
woody, the inhabitants are obliged to uſe turf and heath for fuel. Zea- 
land is for the moſt part a ſandy ſoil, but rather fertile in grain and paſ-· 
turage, and agreeably variegated with woods and lakes of water. 
I ) be greateſt part of the lands in Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs ; 
and the ancient nobility, by grants which they extorted at different 
times from the crown, gained ſuch a power over: the farmers, and 
thoſe who reſided upon their eſtates, that at length they reduced them 
to a ſtate of extreme ſlavery; ſo that they were bought and ſold with 
the lands, and were eſteemed the property of their lords. Many of 
the noble landholders in Sleſwic and Holſtein have the power of life 
and death. The ſituation of the farmers has, indeed, been made 
ſomewhat more agreeable by ſome modern edicts; but they are ſtill, 
if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed, chained to their farms, and are 
diſpoſed of at the will of their lords. When a farmer in Denmark, or 
in Holftein, happens to be an induſtrious man, and is fituated upon à 
poor farm, which by great diligence he has laboured to cultivate ad- 
* vantageouſly, as ſoon as he has performed the toilſome taſk, and expects 
to reap the profits of what he has ſown, his lord, under pretence of 
taking it into his own hand, removes him from that farm to another 
of his poor farms, and expects that he ſhould perform the ſame labo- 
rious taſk there, without any other emolument than what he ſhall 
think proper to give him, This has been ſo long the practice in this 
country, that it neceſſarily throws the greateſt damp upon the efforts 
of induſtry, and prevents thoſe improvements in agriculture which 
would otherwiſe be introduced: the conſequence: of which is, that 
nine parts in ten of the inhabitants are in a ſtate of great poverty. 
But if the farmers had a ſecurity for their property, the lands of 
Denmark might have been cultivated to much greater advantage 
than they are er and a much greater number of people ſup- 
ported by the produce of agricultureG. de ee 
Porul arion, ManNERS, AND Cusrons.] The moſt accurate ac- 
count of the population of Denmark is that made under the direction 


* 


 vf the famous Struenſee, by which 


Tou, 2%, 


8 However diſproportioned this number may ſeem to the extent of 
his Daniſh majeſty's dominions 3 yet, every thing conſidered, it it 


Jutland numbered 358, 136 Iceland 4e 
Zealand 2833,46 Dutchy of 8 K 
Funen 443,988 Dutchyof Holſtein 136 
_ Norway x, Jai | Oldenburg x 62,884 
Hands of Ferran 4,754 Delmenhork 16,217 


greater than could have been expected from the uncultivated Rate of 


his poſſeſſions. But the trade of Denmark has been ſo ſhackled, and 
her merchants ſo terrified by the deſpotiſm of her government, that 
this kingdom is at preſent one of the moſt indigent ftates in Europe, 


8 * — 
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Theſe eireumſtances prevent Denmark from being ſo populous as it 
might be, if the adminiſtration of government were more mild and 
equitable, and if proper encouragement were given to foreigners, and 
to thoſe who engage in agriculture, and other arts. The empreſs of 
Ruſſia, in 1773, ceded to the king of Denmark that portion of Hol- 
ſtein which deſcended to the line of Holſtein Gottorp, in exchange 
for Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt, which ſhe gave to the prince of 
Lubeck. This exchange is favourable to Denmark, both as to trade 
and population. 1 e „** | 
Th be ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed a degree of courage, 
which approached even to ferocity; but by à continued ſeries of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, their national character is much changed; 
and from a brave, enterpriſing, and warlike people, they are become 
indolent and timid. They value themſelves extremely upon thoſe 
titles and privileges which they derive from the crown, and are ex- 
ceedingly fond of pomp and ſhow. 'They endeavour to imitate the 
French in their manners, drefs, and even in their gallantry ; though 
they are naturally the very contraſt, of that nation. The Danes, like 
other northern nations, are given to intemperance in drinking, and 
convivial entertainments; but their nobility, who now begin to viſit 
the other courts of Europe, are refining from their provincial habits 
ind ek. on ot p39 wy fangs ee ˖ 
REiicion.] In Denmark, as in Sweden, the eſtabliſhed religion 
is the, Lutheran, which was introduced in the year 1536. Chriſtians 
of all other profeſſions, and Jews, are tolerated. Miſſions for the 
converſion of pagans are eſtabliſhed in the more remote poſſeſſions of 
this crown, in Lapland, Greenland, and Tranquebar. The Daniſh 
_ clergy conſiſts of biſhops, provoſts, and miniſters. The biſhops, called 
in lic acts ſuperintendants, are ſix in number, of whom the biſhop 
of Seeland is the firſt in rank. All eccleſiaſtical affairs are ſubje& to 
the regulations and the juriſdiction of the college of Supreme Inſpec- 
tors; the provoſts convene every ſix months a ſubordinate meeting of 
the miniſters under their inſpection, in which they preſide, and over 
which they exerciſe a juriſdiction; from which an appeal lies to the 
CCC „ 
Lax GVAGR and LEarninG.] The language of Denmark is @ dia- 
lect of the Teutonie; but High Dutch and French are ſpoken at court; 
and the nobility have lately made great advances in the Engliſh, which 
is now publickly taught at Copenhe en as a neceſſary part of educa» . 
tion. A. MITT Engliſh comedians occaſionally viſit that capital, 
where they find tolerable. encouragement, Denmark has two univer- 
ities, that of Copenhagen, and that of Kiel; two academical colleges, 
at Soroe and Odenſee: and thirty two other great ſchools in the prin, 
_ cipal-towns.: There is at Copenhagen a royal ſociety of ſeicnces ; an 
hiſtorical ſociety for the ſtudy of. Northern hiſtory; another of Ice 
landic eee gruen, literature; an academy for painting and architecture; 
2 college of phyſicians and ſurgeons; and another ſociety of ſciences 
 atDrontheim. ' This kingdom thares with Sweden the praiſe of pro, 
moting ſciences, by ſending numbers of learned men, at the publick-oxe 
penſe, a ws parts of the "ae 10 order to make uſeful Were 4 


_ DENMARK 


he univerſity of Copenhagen has funds for the gratuitous ſupport 
of 328 ſtudents; theſe funds are faid'to amount to 300,000 rix-dol- 
lars: but the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; 
though aſtronomy and medicine are highly indebted to their 'Tycho 
Brache, Borichius, and the Bartholines. The ſcience of botany owes 
great obligations to the celebrated Chriſtian Oeder, to whom, through 
the liberality of his monarch, we are indebted for the Flora Danica. 
In ſpeaking of the publications on natural hiſtory, it would be unpar- 
donable to omit mentioning the moſt ſplendid work of the kind ever 
produced in any nation; it is a collection of rare ſhells, in two vol- 
umes folio, engraved and coloured by Francis Michael Regenfuſs, at 
the royal expenſe. © The firſt volume, which is the only one Thave 
ſeen, (ſays Mr. Coxe) contains a ſhort account of the collections of 
natural hiſtory, and particularly of ſhells in Denmark; a preliminary 
diſcourſe on conchology, with a detail of the ſeveral authors who 
have written on the ſubject, and their different ſyſtems, and 78 com- 


pulete and delicately coloured figures, in 12 plates, accompanied with 


ſcientific deſcriptions in the Latin, French, and German languages.” 
The round tower and Chriſtian's haven diſplay the mechanical genius 
of a Longomontanus: the Danes begin to make ſome promiſin 
attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the drama; and ſeveral of their learne 
men have lately employed their reſearches on the hiſtory and antiqui- 
ties of the North. e ate nd df tons 
Cutz Tewns.] Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, and the reſi- 
dence of the king, is ſituated on the fine iſland of Zealand, in N. Lat. 
55 40“ 5& and E. Lon. 129 5o' on a low, marſhy ground, on 
the margin of the Baltic ſea, and has a beautiful and commodious 
harbour, which admits only one ſhip to enter it at a time, but is capable 
of containing 500. © The road for the ſhipping begins about two miles 
from the town, and is defended by 90 pieces of cannon. ' On the 
land fide are ſome lakes which furniſh the inhabitants with plenty of 
freſh water. The adjacent country is pleaſant; and oppoſite the city 
lies the iſland of Amager, which is very fruitful, and forms the har- 
bour. It is joined to the town by a bridge. 
This city is more than fix miles in circumference, and makes a fine 
appearance at a diſtance. It contains 11 ſquares and markets, nearly 
200 ſtreets, 4 royal caſtles, 10 pariſhes, and ꝙ other churches, ſeveral 
palaces, and 4,000 houſes and, in 1790, $5,965 inhabitants.(Fabri.)Fred- 
erick V. gave particular encouragement for erecting elegant buildings 
in that part of the town which berders on the harbour, which part has 
fince been called Frederickſtadt, but is commonly ineluded under 
the general name of Copenhagen. This diviſion, being more modern, 
is laid out in broad ſtreets, running in a ſtrait line. Since the laſt great 
Hire, the ſtreets of Old Copenhagen, have been altered for the better. 
There are in ſome parts of the city, broad and deep canals, into 
0 1 large ſhips may enter, and lade and unlade cloſe to the ware 
OUS,» e — CVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVJVV EGS ap 5 WOES Y 2 
Among the moſt remarkable public buildings are 1ft, The great War- 
to Hoſpital in the weſt quarter of Old Copenhagen, containing up- 
Wards of 300 beds for the lick and poor, each of whom has his lodging 


N a 


gratis, and a weekly allowance of half a rix dollar. Cloſe to this hof. | 
Pital is a ſmall church, ſo contrived, that the bed-ridden may hear di- 


vine ſervice in their beds.—24, The Orphan houſe, which takes up one 
entire {ide of the New-Market, and is a great ornament to it. 3d, The 
city priſen, which has its particular church. ꝗth, A large edifice, in 
the ſtrand quarter of the old city, in the firſt tory of which is the arſe- 
nal; in the ſecond the king's library; in the third the picture gal- 
lery, the royal cabinet of curioſities, and the cabinet of medals ; and 
in the fourth the cabinet of models. „ | 8 

Ihe inhabitants of this city are moſtly Lutherans—the Calviniſts 
have a church to themſelves : The Jews have their ſynagogues 3 and 
the Roman Catholics reſort to the chapels of the 2 miniſters of 
their religion. The magiſtracy of Copenhagen confiſts of a prefi- 


dent, three burgomaſters, and ſome vice burgomaſters, and common 


.conmcitkmen. © 772 5 oy „ 3 
Elſineur is well. built, contains 5006 inhabitants, and with reſpect to 
commerce, is only exceeded by Copenhagen. It is ſtrongly fortified 
on the land ſide; and, towards the ſea, is defended by a ſtrong fort, 
containing ſeveral batteries of long cannon, Here all veſſels pay a 
toll, and in paſſing lower their top- fails. „ 


WrALTH and Commerce.] If the cold and bat x kin en of 


Norway did not require large ſupplies of corn from Denmark, the lat- 
ter would be able to export a conſiderable quantity of it.' Sleſwie, Jut- 
land, Seeland, and Leland, are very rich corn countries. Black cat- 
tle, which are in great abundance, and of great excellence in theſe pro- 
vinces, is a moſt valuable article of commerce with the neighbouring 
provinces of Germany: Between 60 and 80,000 head of cattle art 
annually fold. Denmark is rather deficient in ſheep, with which the 


climate does not agree fo well. The chief produce of Norway is 


wood and timber ; the annual exports of maſts, planks, balks, and 
fir. wood, amount to the value of 1,000,000 rix dollars: This trade is 
chiefly carried on by the towns of Chriſtiana, and Drontheim ; one 


diſtrict in the government of Drontheim ſupplies annually 545,000 


planks. Norway exports great variety of peltry, conſiſting of ſkins 
of bears, lynxes, wolves, ermine, grey ſquirrels, and ſeveral ſorts of 
foxes, rein-deer, elks, &c. The mines of Norway are very valuable; 
there is but little gold found, except at Edsfort, in the government of 
Chriſtiana, The mines at Konſberg and Jarlſberg produce filver to 


the value of 300 to 350,000 rix-dollars annually; and they employ 
. upwards of 4000 miners : Government, however, does not derive'2-. 

ny revenue from theſe mines, the expenſes of which exceed the pro- 
fits. The iron-works in this kingdom produce an annual profit of 
65o, ooo rix-dollars. About 4 to 5000 ſhip-pound of copper are export. 
ed; the greateſt mine of this metal is at Roeraa, in the government 


of Drontheim. The number of miners in Norway amounts to about 


8000. Norway has very valuable fiſneries. According toPontoppidan, 
upwards of 100 ſpecies of fiſhes are caught in theſe ſeas ; of which the 


articles of cod, herrings, and whales, are valued at near two million 
of rix-dollars. The fame author informs us, that Norway exports 


N -o 8 , . 9 ; 
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in corn; as to Norway, only a fourteenth part of it is fit foragriculture., 
beſides corn, the articles of ſalt, flax, linen, wool, brandy, wine, fruits, 


flk, ſpices, hardware, and luxuries, are imported. Norway being 


thinly peopled, and little acquainted with luxury, and poſſeſſing the 


above mentioned valuable articles of exportation, has, upon the whole, 
the balance of trade in its favour, which is againſt the kingdom of 

Denmark. The whole of the exports of Denmark and Holſtein, a- 
mounted, in 2768, to 1, 382,681 rix- dollars: the imports to 1, 976, 800 
Tix-dollars. Ihe exports of Norway, to 1,711,369, and the imports 
0 1,238,284 dollars. (Buſching).——There are at preſent two trading 
companies, an Eaſt-India, and a Guinea and Weſt-India company; 
an Inſurance company, and a paper-bank. The paſſage through the 


| Fand. between Helſingoer (Elſineur) and Helſingborg, is very much 


frequented: In 1783, 11,161 ſhips paſled it; the number of ſhips is 
at preſent more than double the number of thoſe which paſſed it in 
1750. Manufactures do mot thrive in Denmark; there are, howev- 
er, ſeveral .. manufacturers of cloth, hardware, chiua, gloves, &c. re- 


' fineries, of ſugar, ſaltpetre- works, &c. For the encouragement and 


convenience of inland trade, a navigable canal has been drawn lately 
from Kiel, through Holſtein, to the river Eyder; by means of which 
the Baltic and the German ſea, are connected. The chief commer- 
cial towns. in this kingdom are Copenhagen, Flenſburg, and Kiel 
(4500 inhabitants;) and Bergen ( 18, o00 inhabitants) and Drontheim 
(8,000. inhabitants) in Norway. [ Zim. ]—Of late the Danes have 
a commercial intercourſe with the United States of America, whence 
they have received, in one year, from October 1790, in various com- 
modities, to the amount of 277,273 Dols. 53 Cents, This commerce 

%%% •» w . io met LE nets 
Cusiostrirs, NATURAL AND | ARTIFICIAL.] Denmark Proper, af- 
fords fewer of theſe. than the other parts of his Daniſh majeſty's do- 
minions, if we except the contents of the Royal Muſeum at Copen- 
hagen, which conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. It contains 


| ſeyeral.good paintings, and a fine callection of coins, particularly thoſe 


Popes after the ſeat of empire was divided into the Eaſt and Weſt. 
eſides artificial ſkeletons, ivory carvings, models, clock work, and a 


beautiful cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh artiſt, who 
Was blind, here are to be ſeen two famous antique drinking veſſels ; 


the one of gold, the other of ſilver, and both of the form of a hunting 


horn; That of gold ſeems to be of Pagan manufacture; and from 


* 


the; raiſed hieroglyphical figures on its outſide, it probably was made 


uſe of in religious ceremonies: It is about two feet nine inches long, 


weighs 102 ounces, contains two Engliſh pints and a half, and was 
found in the dioceſs of Ripen, in the year 2639. The other, of ſil- 
ver, weighs about four pounds, and is termed. Cornu Oldenburgieum ; 


Which, they ſay, vas preſented to Otho I. duke of Oldenburg, by a 


ghoſt. This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with a prodigious number 
of aſtronomical, optical, and mathematical inſtruments; ſome In- 
dian curioſities, and a ſet of medals ancient and modern. Many cu- 
rious aſtronomical inſtruments. are likewiſe placed in the round tower 


at Copenhagen; which is ſo contrived that a coach may drive to its 


1 | top. 
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top. The village of Anglen, lying between Flenſburg and Sleſwick, 
is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to the Angles, or An- 
glo- Saxon inhabitants of Great -Britain, and the anceſtors of the bulk 
of the wee oo anon 4 „ 
The greateſt rarities in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 
however, by geographers ; I mean thoſe ancient inſcriptions upon 
rocks, that are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians z and are ge- 
nerally thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before 
the uſe of paper of any kind, and waxen tables, was known. Theſe 
characters are Runic, and ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned 
themſelves, that their meaning is very uncertain ;_ but they are ima- 
gined to be hiſtorical. Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus, has exhibited ſpecimens of ſeveral of thoſe inſcriptions... . _ -- 
- Government. ] The ancient kings of Denmark exerciſed a pow- - 
er limited by the very conſiderable rights and privileges poſſeſſed by 
the eſtates of the kingdom, viz. the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
mons. It was no longer ago than the beginning of 1661, that the 
eſtates, annoyed by diſſenſions among themſelves, and guided by 
leaders indifferent to the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty, took the raſh 
ſtep of ſurrendering their native rights to their monarch. Since this 
ſervile act of ſubmiſſion, the kings of Denmark have been poſſeſſed of 
an abſolute and uncontrokd authority, ſubje& to the conditions of 
their profeſſing the eſtabliſſied proteſtant religion, and preſerving the 
dominions of the kingdom | undivided. The order of ſucceſſion was 
ſettled in 1665, by the Lex Regia, which renders women capable of 
ſucceeding to the throne. The law of indigenate, which excludes for- 
eigners, not naturalized, from holding any employment of truſt: or 
profit, was introduced by the preſent king. Chriſtian V. publiſhed 
an excellent code of civil and criminal laws, for the uſe of the king- 
doms of Denmark and Norway ; Iceland retaining its very ancient 
and. peculiar. cuſtomary law. 'The Roman or civil law is. not in 
force in this kingdom, nor is. any regard paid ta other foreign ſyſ- 
tems of law. Juſtice is adminiſtered in the ſeveral courts with great 
fairneſs and diſpatch, according to the ſimple and excellent regula- 
tions of the code of laws. The higheſt department of adminiſtration 
is the cabinet, or ſupreme condi eompalad; at preſent, of the heredi- 
tary prince and ſix miniſters of ſtate, preſidents of the ſubordinate 
departments ; among which that of foreign affairs is conſidered as 
the moſt honourable. There are two chanceries, one for the Daniſh, 
and the other for the German language. Each province has a partic- 
vlar governor, preſiding over the provintial departments. 
Poxisnugxrs.] The common method of execution in Denmark 
is beheading and hanging: For the moſt atrocious crimes, ſuch as 
the murder of a father or mother, huſband or wife, and robbery up- 
on the Shay the malefactor is broken upon the wheel. But cap- 
ital punithments' are not common in Denmark: And the other prin- 
cipal modes of puniſhment are branding in the face, whipping, cons 
demnation to the raſphouſe, to ea of corretiion, and to public la- 
bour and impriſonment ; all which are varied in duration and rigour | 
according to the nature of the crime, : 1 
. Revenues] 


 Revenves.] His Daniſh majeſty* ; revenues have three: ſources 2 
the impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects : the duties paid by 
rs; and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations. Wine, 

Kalt, tobacco, and proviſions of all kinds, are-taxed. Paper, co 
rations, land, houſes, -and poll-money, alſo raiſe a conſiderable ſam. | 
The expenſes of fortifications are defrayed by the people : and when 


. the king's daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 rix dollars 
towards her portion. The internal taxes of Denmark are uncertain, 
| becanſe they may be abated or raiſed at the king's will. Cuſtoms, 


and tolls upon exports and imports, are more certain. The tolls 


| paid by ſtrangers ariſe . chiefly from foreign ſhips that paſs through 


the Sound mto the Baltic, through the narrow. ſtrait of three miles 
between Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the ſhip and the value of the cargo, exhibited in 
bills of lading. This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh 


| majeſty's revenne, has more than once thrown the northern parts of 
Europe into a flame. It was often diſputed by the Engliſh and 


Dutch, being nothing more originally than a voluntary contribution 
of the "merchants towards the expenſe of light-houſes on the coaſt ; 


and the Swedes, who command the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome 
time refuſed to pay it: but in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden 


and Denmark, under the guarantee of his Britannic majeſty George I. 
the Swedes agreed to pay the ſame rates as are paid by the ſubjects 
of Great Britain and the Netherlands. The firſt treaty relative to it 


Was by the emperor Charles V. on behalf of his ſubjects in the Low 


countries. The toll is paid at Elſineur, a town ſituated on the ſound, 


at the entrance of the Baltic ſea, and about 20 miles diſtant from 


Copenhagen. The whole revenue of Denmark, including what is 
received at Elſineur, amounts at preſent to above 5,000,000 of rix- 


dollars, or 1 ee Rare; . een "nes Tad 


S. ö 
In the year 2769; the revenues were as s follows, DE Oey 
1. Denmark c JV 


FFW 1 e 1,600 ˙h/ft 
3. Selſwick and Hollen ule 7 9 1,328, 
4. Oldenburgh, Delmenhorſt, and 1 390, 000 
5 17 5 Welt India Iſlands ON 133, 000 
Wb. 4 The King's private Chatoulle | e 50 Wet 
of Ns" The unten of the Sound - „„ Ari ot | 760,000 
2. From the town of Altona 3 19,090 


The debts were, in 1770, only about 1 3,490,000 dollars, and ſince 


| that time they have been diminiſhed. 


- Anmy.} According to the new plan of 1985, the ACEC WES 5 the ; 
army is to be as follows: x. Cavalry, 6073 men. 2. 5 33,47 5 


L, men. 3. For Norway, 35, 1 5. Total of the army, 75,63. 


3 expenſes of the army will amount to only eng rix-dol. | 
e is a N W at e : * 
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DENMARK e 
Navr.] The Navy of Denmark, in 1779, conſiſted of 61 ſail, viz. 


31 ſhips of the line and 9 ditto of 50 guns, 21 frigates, &c. 


deſides ſome loops, bombs, and fire-ſhips,—Only 25 ſhips of the line | 


and 15 frigates were fit for ſervice. There have been ſome more 


built lately. There are employed in the King's ſhips 5000 ſailors, 

beſides a corps of marines. At Copenhagen there is a naval academy. 

Nearly 40, oco ſeamen are regiſtered, and cannot quit the kingdom 
without leave, fe 


 Gormo was king. 


_  HisToxy.] Denmark was little known till the year 714, when 
There can be no doubt that the Scandinavians or. 


Cimbri, and the 'Teutones (the inhabitants of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden) were Scythians by their original. By Scythian may beunder- 
ſtood all thoſe northern countries of Europe and Aſia {now inhabited 


by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruſſians and Tartars) whoſe 


inhabitants overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continu- 
ed ſo late as the 13th century to iſſue forth in large bodies, and naval 


expeditions, ravaging the more ſouthern and fertile kingdoms of En- 


rope; hence, by Sir William Temple, and other hiſtorians, they are 
termed the northern Hive, the Mother of Nations, the Storehouſe of Europe. 
In the eleventh century, under Canute the Great, Denmark may be 


ſaid to have been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion 


can give ſanction to the expreſſion. Few very intereſting events in 


Denmark preceded the year 1387, when Margaret mounted that 
throne ; and partly by her addreſs, and partly by hereditary right, 


ſhe formed the union of Calmer, anno 1397, by which ſhe was ac- 
| knowledged ſovereign of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. She held 


her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and courage, that the was juſtly ſtyled 


the Semiramis of the North. Her fſucceflors being deſtitute of her 
great qualifications, the union of Calmer, by which the three king- 
doms were in future to be under one ſovereign, fell to nothing. Nor- 
way, however, ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About the year 
ban the crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Old 


m whom the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended. A- 
bout the year 1536, the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed in Den- 


mark, by that wiſe and politic prince Chriſtian II. 


. Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, was choſen head of the proteſtant league, 
formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria in 1629, and died in 1648, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic III; who was perſuaded by the 


Dutch, to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, 


which had almoſt coſt him his crown, in 1657. Frederic, who was a 
man of great abilities, both civil and military, was ſucceeded in 1670, 


by his unfortunate ſon Chriſtian V. who died 1699. His ſucceſſor 


was the brave and war- like Frederic IV. who died 1730, having, two 


| yrs Deere, ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes by an accidental fire. 


is ſon and ſucceſſor Chriſtian VI. made no other uſe of 


His power and the advantages with which he mounted the throne, 


than to cultivate peace with all his neighbours, and te promote 
the happineſs of his ſubjects ; whom he eaſed of many oppreſſive 
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Daniſh monarch. Kiel is the capital o 


In 1734, after guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction,“ Chriſtian 
ſent 6000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Emperor, during the diſpute of 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet 
he was jealous of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburg. He obliged 


the Hamburgers to call in the mediation of Pruſſia, to aboliſh their 


bank, to admit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a 
million of ſilver marks. Chriſtian died in 1746, with the character of 
being the father of his people. | | ag phe 
-» His ſon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1943, married the princeſs 


- 


Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty George II. He improved 
upon his father's plan, for the happineſs of his people. Upon the death 


of his firſt queen; who was mother to his preſent Daniſh majeſty, he 
married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttle; and died in 


1766. His ſon, Chriſtian VII. was born the 29th of January, 1749; 


and married his preſent Britannic majeſty's youngeſt ſiſter, the prin- 
ceſs Carolina-Matilda. In 1968, he viſited England, and travelled 
through the principal ſtates of Europe: And from his return from 
this tour, in 1769, may with propriety be dated that memorable Re- 
volution which took place in the court of Denmark in 1772. An au- 
thentic, intereſting, and affecting hiſtory of this Revolution, and of 
the melancholy fates of Queen Carolina-Matilda, and Counts Struen- 
ſee and Brandt, was written by a © Perſanage principally intereſted,” and 
tranſlated from the German, by B. H. Latrobe. To this valuable 


work the curious reader is referred. 


In 1780, his Daniſh majeſty acceded to the armed neutrality propoſ. 


ed by the Empreſs of Ruſſia. He appears at preſent to have ſuch a 


debility of underſtanding as to diſqualify him for the proper manage- 


ment of public affairs. On the 16th of April, 1784, another court 


revolution took place. The Queen-dowager's friends were removed, 
a new. council formed under the auſpices of the prince royal, ſome of 


the former old members reſtored to the cabinet, and no regard is to 


be paid for the future to any inſtrument, unleſs ſigned by the king, 
and counterſigned by the Price Royal. DR e 


DANISH GERMAN DOMINIONS. - 
HOLSTEIN, a dutchy of Lower Saxony, about 100 miles long 
and 50 broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided between 


the Empreſs of Ruſſia (termed ducal Holſtein) the king of Denmark 
and the imperial cities of Hamburg and Lubeck; but on the 1 6th of 
November, 1773, the Ducal Holftein, with all the rights, prerogatives 


and territorial ſovereignty, was. formally transferred to the king of 
Denmark, by virtue of a treaty between both courts. The Duke of 
Holſtein Gottorp, is joint fovereign of We part of it now, with the 

Ducal Holſtein, lat. 7 1 


4 


An agreement by which the princes of Europe engaged to ſupport the houſe of 


Auftria in favour of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the emperor Charles VI. 
+ Chrittian VII. reigning king of Denmark and Norway, L. L. D. and F. R. 8. 
was married to the princeſs Carglina Matilda, of England; and has ifſue, Frederic, 
1 royal of Denmark, boca Jan. 28, 1768, Louiſa Auguſta, princeſs royal, born 
Tf 7 177%. 1 „„ l 
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MF ENM ARE ' 
N. has Boo houſes and 7000 inhabitants (Fubri.) is well btilt, has a har- 


bour, and neat public edifices.. The capital of the Danith Holſtein 


is Gluckſtadt, a well built town and fortreſs, but in a marthy un- 
healthy ſituation, on the right of the Elbe, and has ſome foreign 
commerce. It has 4500 inhabitants. (Fabri. CFF 

Altona, a large and handſome town, of great traffic, is commodi- 


ouſly fituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. It 


has 24000 inhabitants. (:Reichard.) It was built in that ſituation by 
the kings of Denmark, that it might ſhare in the commerce of the 
former. Being declared a free port, and the ſtaple of the Daniſh 
Eaſt India company, the merchants alſo enjoying liberty of con- 
ſcience, great numbers flocked to Altona from all parts of the North, 


and even from Hamburg itſelf. Next to Copenhagen it is the largeſt 


and moſt ere city in the Daniſh Dominions, containing 3120 
houſes, and 22400 inhabitants, among which are 2400 German and 
Portugueſe Jews, who are here admitted to civil rights. It has 3 Lu- 


theran, 2 Calvinian, and 1 Roman Catholic church, one for Menoniſts, 
and two Jews Synagogues. It has alſo a mint, a bank, royal exchange, 


an anatomical theatre, and ſix ſhip yards. (Fabri 

+ HamBuRGH, a celebrated imperial city, is ſituated on the north 
ſide of the river Elbe, in N. lat. 53 367 and E. long, 10 380 in the 
dutchy of Holſtein, in his Damiſh Majeſty's German dominions. It 
is nearly circular, and ſix miles in circumference. Beſides its natural 
ſtrength, it is as well fortified by art as a place of ſuch magnitude 
can be. It has ſix gates and four entrances by water, two from the 


Elbe, and two from the Alſter. The wall is defended by bulwarks, 


other out works, and a deep ditch.” A line with other works runs 
from the largeſt baſon of the Alſter to the Elbe, about half a mile 


above the town; and on the other ſide of the baſon below the town, 
is the Star Leonce, an almoſt impregnable fortification. The walls 


and other fortifications that lie open to view, are planted with rows 


of high trees in ſuch a manner that on that ſide of the wall next to 


Altona, the houſes cannot be ſeen. The number of houſes are rec- 
oned at more than 30,000, and the inhabitants at 180,000. According 
to Fabri 100,000, of which $3500 are Jews. | d 


The public buildings are but indifferent. The clinrehes; which 1 5 


are ancient ſtructures, ſtand open every day, and in ſome of them are 
bookſellers! ſhops. They have ſix large market places. Of the ma- 


ny hoſpitals in this city, are the hoſpital for orphans, which has a re- 
venue of between 6 and 70, ooo a year. There is a large hoſpital 
for poor travellers that fall lick ; another for the relief of ancient, 


maimed and decayed ſeamen, where care is alſo taken of the widows 
and children of thoſe. who loſe their lives in the ſervice of the public. 
Another for the poor, old, blind and dumb people; another for the 
venereal diſeaſe, and a peſt houſe. The priſon for malefactors is in 
the hangman's houſe. The criminal, after ſentence, is carried to an 
upper room, where he is allowed a good bed, with all comforts ſuited 
to his melancholy condition, and is there conſtantly attended by one 
of the city Clergymen. Among the ſeveral convents, which are now 


Lutheran, one is obliged to offer a glaſs of wine to every 8. 
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hat is carried by it to the place of execution. 


The government of erg is veſted in hs ** and three 
Coll es of burghers. The principal perſons of the Republic have 
a right to exerciſe every act of ſovereignty ; but the management 
of the finances is ſolely intruſted to the burghers. The ena, ond 
(though nominally. and politically the ſubjects of the king of 
mark, who ſtill lays claim to certain privileges within the walls of the 
city). are ſubje& to the general laws of the Germanic body, but have 
neither ſeat nor vote in the General Diet of the Empire. They pay 
to the Emperor, for their protection, the annual tribute of ee 
crowus. | 
Hamburg, ! its ſituation, has many advantages: for trade, and is 
: the largeſt commercial town in Germany, and the next in Europe to 
London and Amſterdam. (Fabri.) The ſhips come to their doors to 
lade and unlade. Beſides the Elbe, which enters the German ocean 
2 little below the town, a canal is opened into the Trave, for the ſake 
_ of a communication with Lubeck and the Baltic Sea. The Elbe, and 
_ the many navigable rivers that fall into it, running through the rich- | 
_ eſt and moſt trading parts of Germany, furniſh this city with the pro- 
duce and manufactures of upper and lower Saxony, Auſtria and Bo- 
hemia.. By the Flavel and Spree rivers, it trades with the Electorate 
of Brandenburg ; and by a canal from the Spree and the Ader, its 
commerce is extended into Sileſia, Moravia, and Poland. It has two 
ſpacious harbours, formed by the river Elbe, which runs through the 
town, and 84 bridges are thrown over its canals. 'The Hamburgh- 
ers maintain 12 companies of foot, and one troop of dragoons, be- 
Tides an artillery company. There are in Hamburg, about 200 ſugar 
baking houſes, and 2000 hands are conſtantly employed in the manutac- 
ture of cotton. No leſs than 2000 veſſels are Sad and cleared 
here annually. N ) 
Lubeck, N. lat. 530 go! 22” an imperial city, with a good harbour, f 
and once the capital of the Hans Towns, is ſituated on the Trave, 4 
Steknitz and Wakenitz, which form an important water connexion f 
| between the Baltic and the North Sea. It is among the beſt German a 
towns for trade, and has 3,000 inhabitants; is a rich and populous h 
place, in the dutchy of Holſtein, and governed by its own magiſtrates. 7 
It has 20 pariſh churches, beſides a large cathedral. Lutheraniſm is WM: 
_ the eſtabliſhed religion of the whole Dutchy. le 
In Weſtphalia, the king of Denmark has the counties of Oldenburg 6 
and Delmenherft, about 2000 ſquare miles. They lie on the ſquth ſide G 
of the Weſer; their capitals: have the fame name; the firſt has the s 
remains of a fortification, and the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg 7 
5 Fave e a title to the firſt royal anceſtor: of his preſent Daniſh majeſty. - 5 


The country abounds with ns and W > as. A are the 4 
beſt in Germany. e 
: DANISH, POS SES STONS IN | TH orur « Paxrs or run 1 

ASIA. 8 in eee 20,000 A | 55 p 
1. Tranquebar, with the 2. Fort of Danſborg. 3. The Nicobar, or 1 


\ Frederick's Iſlands, north of n 4. Some factories or lodges. 25 
AERICA. 1. Chriſtianſborg. e (on the coaſt of | 
POO] . Some 1 near Axim, AMERICA. 


. AMERICA» 1. Greenland, divided into Exſt or Old Greenland; 
and Weſt Greenland, a very-extenſive-country;: of many tiouſagd 
ſquare miles, but very thinly inhabited. Crüntz, ind after hind Fa- 
bricius, give the beſt-deſcription of this country. 2. The iſlands of St. 
-Croix; St. Thomas, and St. John, in the Weſt ladies. Here the A 
avian brethren have uſeful eſtabliſhments: : 


The whole of Denmark contains 68 towns, ad. ſmialler towns: rt 


hor roughs, :1 $\\earldoms, 16 Warenietz 932 eſtates of the infetior 5. 
ility, 7000 villages. N. : 

Norway contains only 18 towns, two earkdoms, and 27 eſtates bf 
the other: On ee 15 $141: ere 0 1 2 7 
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x HE notthern ſituation of La land, and the Aiviſcn of i its pros: 
erty, render it e chat it ſhould be here deſcribed under 4 
Wiſin head. 
SITUATION, Exraer, Dirieten, AND Navin] The whole Sue 
of Lapland extends, ſo far as it is known, from' the North Cape in 315 
30' N. lat. to the White Sea, under the arctic circle, Part of Lap. 
Jand belongs to the Danes, and is included in the government bf 
Wardhuys; part to the Swedes, which is by far the moſt valuable; 
and ſome parts in the eaſt, to the Muſcovites or Rüſſians. It is im⸗ 
poſſible to point out the dimenſions of each. That 1 m4 to the 
*$wedes; may be ſeen in the table of dimenſions given in tlie /atcount 
of Sweden: But other accounts ſay, tliat it is about 180 German 
miles in lengch, and go in breadth; it comprehęnds all the country 
from the Baltic, to the mountains chat ſeparate Norway from Sweden. 
The Muſcovite part lies towards the eaſt; between the lake Enerak and 
the White Sea. — Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of tlie 
country; are divided into . ſmaller diſtricts; generally taking chetr 
_ from rivers t But, unleſs the Swediſh part, which is ſubſect to a 
prefect, the Laplanders can be {aid to be under no regular government. 
The Swediſh Lapland, therefore, is the object chiefly coliderd® by 
authors in deſcribing this country. It has been generally on. 4 oY 
ithe Laplanders are 5 deſcendants of Finlanders driven dut of their 
on country, and that they: take cheir name from Zapper, which ſigni- 
fies exiles.” The reader; from the northern fituation of — 
may eaſily conceiye that for ſome months in tlie fiimmer; the ſun 
never ſets 3/ and during winter it never riſes: But the inhabitants 
are ſo well alliſted by the twilight and the awurn berauαν that wy 
never diſcontinue their work bi account of the darkneſs. 
CuinkTz. ] The winters here; as may eaſily be concluded; bed 
tremely cold. Drifts of ſnow often chreaten to Bury the traveller; 
and cover the grohnd four or five feet deep. A thaw ſoimetimes takes 
place, and then the froſt that ſucceeds, preſents the Laplander With 
ſmooth level of ice; over which he travels witkꝭ a rein- deet᷑ in 4 ſtedge 
wien 22 Reaktnelse r rer of fark are eee for 
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a ſhort time 4 and the cataracts, which daſh from the mountains, often 
preſent to the eye the moſt pictureſque appearances. 
Mountains, Lax ks, Rivirs, Aup Fonzsrs.] The reader muſt 
fotm in his mind a vaſt maſs of mountains, irregularly crowded to- 
3 gether, to give him an idea of Lapland: They are, however, in ſome 
_ anterſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible 
number of iſlands; ſome of which form delightful habitations ;- and 
are believed by the natives to be the ee Paradiſe: Even roſes 
and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer; though 
this is but a ſhort gleam of temperatttre, for the climate in general is ex- 
ceſſively ſevere. Duſky foreſts, and noiſome, unhealthy moraſſes, and 
barren plains cover great part of the flat country, ſo that nothing can 
de more uncomfortable than the ſtate of the inhabitants. 1 
-_  Metars and MixgaATs. ] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe 
of iron, copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lap- 
land to os advantage; beautiful cryſtals are found here, as are ſome 
: amethyſts and topazes; alſo various ſorts of mineral tones, ſurpriſ- 
ingly poliſhed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls have likewiſe 
been ſemetimes found in the rivers, but never in the ſeas. _ |: 
© ANMALs, QUaprUPEDs, Bis, Fines, and INsects.] We mult 
refer to our accounts of Denmark and Norway for great part of this 
. as its contents are in common with all the three countries. 
The zibe/in, a ereature reſembling the martin, is a native of Lapland; 
and its ſkin; whether black or white, is ſo much eſteemed that it is 
frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
The Lapland hares grow white in winter; and the country produces 
a large black cat, which attends the native in hunting. By far the moſt 
remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the rein-deer, which 
nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders for the priva- i 
tion of the other comforts of life. This animal, the moſt uſeful : 
haps; of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhatper- . 
__ -droops..the head, and the horns project. Al who have deſcribed b 
-  gthis animal have taken notice of the cracking noiſe that they make 4 
when they move their legs, which: is attributed to their ſeparating and 
-afterwards bringing together the diviſions of the hoof. The under 
part is entirely covered with hair, in the ſame manner that the claw of 
the Piarmigan is with feathery briſtles, which is almoſt the only bird 
dhat can endure: the rigour of the ſame climate. The hoof, however, 
As not only thus protected ; the ſame neceſſity which obligesſthe Lap - 
Landers to uſe ſnow. ſhoes,: makes the extraordinary width of the rein 
_ .deer's hoof to be equally convenient in paſſing over ſnow, as it prevents 
their ſinkipg too deep, which they contin iy would, did the weight 
of their body reſt only on a ſmall point. This quadruped hath there- 
fore an inſtinct to uſe a hoof of ſuch a form in a ſtill more advantage- 
ous manner, by ſeparating it when the foot is to touch the ground ſe 
as to cover a larger ſurſace of ſnow.- The inſtant howeyer, the leg of 
the animal is raiſed, the hoof is immediately contracted, and the col- 
liſion of the parts occaſions the ſnapping which is heard on every mo- 
make, may ſerve to keep them together when it is remarkably. 
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Aa ſummer, the rein-deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, 
and in the winter they live upon moſs : They have a wonderful ſa- 
gacity at finding it out, and when found, they ſcrape away with their 
on the ſnow that covers it. The ſcantineſs of their fare is incon- 


ceivable, as-is the length of the journies which they can perform with. 


out any other ſupport. They fix the rein-deer to a kind of fledge, - 
ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in which the traveller, well ſecured from 
'eold, is laced down, with the reins in one hand, and a kind of bludg» 
eon in the other, to keep the carriage clear of ice and ſnow. The deer, 
whoſe harneſſing is very ſimple, ſets out, and continues the journey 
with prodigious ſpeed ; and is ſo ſafe and tractable, that the driver is 
at little or no trouble in directing him. At night they look out for 
their own provender: and their milk often helps to ſupport their 
maſter. Their inſtin&t in chooſing their road, and directing their 
courſe, can only be accounted for by their being well acquainted with 
the country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods. 
Their fleſh is a well taſted food, whether freſh or dried: Their ſkin 
forms excellent cloathing both for the bed and the body: Their milk 
and cheeſe are nutritive and pleaſant; and their inteſtines and ten- 
dons ſupply their maſters with thread and cordage. When they run 
about wild in the fields, they may be ſhot at as other game. But it 1s 
ſaid, that if one is killed in a flock, the ſurvivors will gore and tram- 
ple him to pieces; therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally pitched 
upon. With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein- deer have 


"their inconveniencies. | | 


It is difficult in ſummer to keep them from ſtra gling ; they are 


ſometimes buried in the ſnow; and they frequently grow reſtive, to 
the great danger of the driver and his carriage. Their ſurpriſing 
ſpeed (for they are ſaid to run at the rate of 200 miles a day) ſeems 
to be owing to their impatience to get rid of their ineumbrance. 
None but a Laplander could bear the uneaſy poſture in which he is 
- placed, when he is confined in one of thoſe carriages or pulkhas or 
would believe, that, by whiſpering the rein- deer in the ear, they know 
the place of their deſtination. But after all theſe abatements, the na- 
- tives would have difficulty to ſubſiſt without the rein · deer, which ſer ve 
them for ſo many purpoſes. ffn; ans oy: wht. OH 
ge of the Lap- 


landers comprehends ſo many dialects, that it is with difficulty they 
underſtand each other. They have neither writing or letters among 
them, but a number of hieroglyphics, which they make uſe of in their 
Rounes, a ſort of ſticks that they call Piſtave, and which ſerve them 
for an almanack. Theſe hieroglyphics are alſo the marks they uſe in- 
ſtead of ſignatures, even in matters of law, Miſſionaries, from the 
Chriſtianiſed parts of Scandinavia, introduced among them the Chriſt- 
an religion ; and they have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, 
inſtitutẽd by the king of Denmark. The majority of the Laplanders 
however eder ry pagans. The number and oddities: of their 
ſuperſtitions have induced the northern traders to believe that they are 
(killed in magic and divination. For this purpoſe it is ſaid their ma- 


gicians, who ar I ſet of men, make uſe of what they gall a 
wh. 1: - ee j en! 
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drum, made of the hollow trunk of a fir, pine, or birch- tree, one end 
of which is covered with a ſkin; on this they Araw, with a kind of 
ted colour, the figures of their own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, 
the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, ſtars, birds and rivers; on theſe they place 
one or two braſs rings, which when the drum is beaten with a little 
hammer, dance over the figures ; and according to their progreſs the 
ſorcerer prognoſticates. Theſe frantic operations are generally per- 
formed for gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters are ſuch dupes to the 
arts of theſe impoſtors, that they often buy from them a magic cord, 
which contains a number of knots, by opening of which, according 
to the magician's directions, they gain what wind they want. This 
is alſo a very common traffic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is 
managed with great addreſs on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up 
the price of the knotted taliſman. The Laplanders ſtill retain the wor- 
ſhip of many of the Peutonic gods; but have among them great re- 
mains of the druidicalinſtitution. They believe the tranſmigration of 
the ſoul; and have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, 
called Jeuhles, who they think inbabit the air, and have great power 
over human actions ; but being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign 
to them neither images nor ſtatu s. 
Agticulture is not much attended to among the Laplanders. They 
are chiefly divided into Lapland fiſhers, and Lapland mountaineers. 
The former always make their habitations on the brink, or in the 
'neighbotrhood- of ſome lake, from whence they draw their ſubſiſt- 
ence. 'The others ſeek their ſapport upon the mountains, and their 
"envirotis. They are excellent and very induſtrious herdſmen, and are 
rich in comparifen to the Lapland fiſhers. - Some of them poſſeſs fix 
hundred or a thouſand rein-deer, and have often money and plate 
beſides. They mark every rein- deer on the ears, and divide them in- 
to claſſes; ſo that they cah perceive whether any one is ſtrayed, 
theugh they cannot count to ſo great a number as that to which their 
"flotk often amounts. The Lapland fiſhers, who are alſo called Lap. 
anders of the woods, becauſe in ſummer they dwell upon the borders 
of the lakes, and in winter in the foreſts, live by fiſhing and hunting, 
and chooſe their ſituation by its conveniences for either. The great - 
eſt part of them, however, have ſome rein- deer. They are active and 
expert in the chace: And the introduction of fire- arms among them 
has almoſt entirely aboliſed the uſe of the bow and arrow. des 
- booking after the rein-deer, the fiſhery, and the chaſe, the mei employ 
themſelves in the conſtruction of their canoes, which are ſmall, light, 
and compact. "They alſo make fledges, to which they give the form 
of a canoe, harneſs for the rein -· deer, cups, bowls, and various other 
utenſils, which are ſometimes" neatly: carved, and ſometimes orna- 
| Z mented with bones, braſs, or horn. The er, eee of the women ke 


conſiſts in making nets for the fiſhery, in drying fiſn and meat, in milk- 86 


- ing the rein- deer, in making cheeſe, and in tanning hides: But it is W] 
_ *rmderſto6d to be the buſineſs of the men toilogk-after the kitchen; ed 
ein Which; it is ſaid, the women never interferee „ 
The Laplanders ive in huts in the form of tents, from twenty-five en 
to thirty feet in diameter, and noi much above fix: in height. They Les 
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ever chem according to the ſeaſon, and the, means of the poſſeſſor; 
ſome with briars, bark of birch, and linen; others with turf, coarſe 
eloth, or felt, or the old ſkins of rein- deer. The door is of felt, mac 

ke two curtains, which open aſunder. A. little place ſurrounded 
with ſtones is made in che middle of th 


# 4 . 


chain is 5 to hang a kettle upon. In winter, at night, they 
put their naked fest into a fur bag. The rein-deer ſupply the Lapland- 
rpg greateſt part of their proviſions ; the chaſe and che 


ery ſupply the ref, Their principat diſhes are the fleſh, at the fein 
deer, and pudding, which they make of their blood. But th n 


the bear is conſidered by them as their moſt delicate meat. They eat 
every kind of ſh, even the ſea dog; as well as all ſorts of wild ani, 
mals, not excepting birds of prey, and carnivorous animals. 5 


winter proviſions conſiſt chiefly of fleſh. and fiſh. dried in the open air, 


both of which they eat raw, and without any ſort of dreſſing. Their 
common drink is water, ſometimes mixed with milk : They make al, 


ſo broths and fiſh ſeups. Brandy is very ſcarce with them, but they 


are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are inclined to eat, the 
head of che family. ſpreads a mat on the ground ; and then men an 
women ſquat round this mat, which, is covered with . diſhes., Eyery 
Laplander always carries about him a knife, a ſpoon, and a little cup 
for drinking. Each has his portion ſeparately given him, that no per: 
ſon may be injured ; for they are great eaters. Before and after the 
meal they make a ſhort prayer: And, as ſoon as they have done caty 
ing, each gives the other his han e. 
In the dreſs of the Laplanders they uſe no kind of knen. The men 
wear cloſe breeches, reaching down to their ſhoes, which are made of 
untanned ſkins, pointed, and turned up before; and in winter they put 
little kay in them. Their doublet is made to fit their ſhape, and o- 

en at the | breaſt. Over this, they wear a cloſe coat with narrow 

ceves, whoſe ſkirts reach down to the knees, and which is faſtened 


round them by a leathern girdle, ornamented with plates of tin or 
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braſs. - To this girdle they tie their knives, their . | 


ting fire, their pipes, and the reſt of their ſmoaking apparatus. Their 
clothes are made of fur, of leather, or of cloth, 55 cioſe coat of cloth 
or leather, always bordered with fur, or bindings of cloth of differs 
ent colours. Their caps are edged with fur, pointed at top, and the 
four ſeams adorned with hits of a different colour from that of the cap. 
The women wear breeches; tkoes, doublets; and cloſe coats, in the 
ſame manner as the men; but their girdle, at hich they carry like- 
wiſe the implements for ſmoaking tobacco, is commonly embroidered 
with braſs wire. Their cloſe coat has a collar, which comes up ſome. 


what ow pn than that of the men. Beſides theſe, they wear hand- 


kerchiefs, and little aprons, made of painted cloth, rings on their fin- 


gers, and-ear-rings, to which they ſometimes hang chains of filver, 


which paſs-two or three times round the neck. They are often dreſſ- 
gn caps folded, after the manner of turbans. They wear alſo caps 
fitted to the ſhape bf the head; and as they are much addicted to fin- 
eye they are all ornamented with the embroidery of braſs wirg, or at 
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hut for fire, over which 2 
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its foil. The Ache number of its inhabitants may amount to about 

z000.- Both men and women are in general conſiderably ſhorter 
than more ſoutherly Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman, 
who was ſuckling her child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two 
inches and a half; they make, however, a much more agreeable ap- 


ee, than ths men, who are often ill ſhaped and u 52 and their 


eads too large for theit bodies. Their women are com ah Railant, chaſte, 
often well made, and extremely nervous ; which is 
mon the men, although more rarely, 

"When a Laplander intends to marry a bemalt, hai or his friends; 
court her Either with brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty, he gains 
admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome oth- 
er eatable, which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of it in 
vate. Cohabitation oſten precedes marriage; but every admittance 
to the fair one is purchaſed from her father by her lover with a bottle 
of brandy, and this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. 
The prieſt of the pariſh athaſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bride- 
groom is obliged to ſerve his Mader. in lar for eee, after, He 
then carries his wife and her fortune home. 

'Commuxce.] Little can be {aid of the commerce of the Lapland: 
as Their exports conſiſt of fiſh, rein-deer, furs, baſkets and toys; 
With ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes made of rein-deer milk. They 
receive for theſe rix dollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, 

dil, hides, needles, kniyes, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other ne- 
gries.— Their mines are generally worked by foreigners, and pro- 
4 no inconſiderable profit. The Laplanders travel in a kind of ca- 
ravan, with their families, to che Finland and Norway fairs. And 
the reader may make Home eſtimate of the medium of commerce 
among them, when he is told, that fifty ſquirrel ſkins, or one fox ſkin, 
_ atida pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one rix- dollar; but no compu- 
tation can be made of the public revenue, the greateſt part of which 
is allgtted for the maintenance of the clergy. With regard to the ſe: 
curity of their property, few diſputes happen; and their judges have 
HO military to enforce their decrees, the people having a remarkable 
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| IIS country is bounded by the Baltic Sea, tf 
| Bovnpanans, ] T Sound, and uy bend ate, or Scagy e- 
rac, on the ſonth and ſouthweſt ; by the mountains of Norway, on 
veſt ; by Daniſh and Ruſſian Lapland, on the north; and 155 Ruſſia eaſt. 
; * 


peopled, owing to the general parretibetb vf 


obſervable 1 
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1 80 Next to Ruſſia, Sweden is the largeſt ſtate in Europe. 00 


5 Cuinatz and Szasons.*] Though Sweden is ſituated under a 
rigorous climate, it enjoys a much milder temperature than thoſe 


this advantage it is undoubtedly indebted to the waters with whichit 
is waſhed and interſected, as well as to that high degree of cultivation” 
fg to which it has attained.” The winter is long and very cold, but dry 
ch and clear. The ſhort days are generally enlivened by a ſplendid ſun ; 


Pa Er 7 


ſes and the long nights receive a mild and agreeable light from the moon, 


ve the aurora borealis, and the reflexion' of the ſnow. In ſummer, 


ble the ſun remains ſo long above the horizon, that the night conſiſts only; 


TTT 22d 
LVãMature ſeems to regain that time which ſhe has loſt during the froſty- 


more ſouthern climates ; and very rapid in the northern hoes: 
Theſe have ſcarcely any ſpring or autumn; but their ſhort ſummer is 
very warm, which, with the length of their days, ripens the grain 


enjoys the pleaſing phenomenon of a midnight ſun for ſeveral nights 


but juſt riſing above the horizon. Thunder is ſeldom heard in this 
country. It produces no venomous reptiles: and earthquakes never 

ſpread terror and conſternation, Some of its learded men pretend 
The remaining account of Sweden is compiled chiefly from M. Catteau's Vie 


a 


account of this Kingdom. See alſo Carey's edition of Guthrie's grammar, from whish 
the following account is principally taken, Ts 1 * e 
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countries of Aſia and America which have the ſame latitude. ,' For 


ſeaſon.” The tranſition between theſe ſeaſons is quicker than in 


ſooner than in the ſouthern. The diſtri of Torno in Weſt Bothnia,' : | 
about midſummer, and in the winter ſolſtice they ſee this Juminary- 


#f Sweden, is in French, in two Volumes, 1790, and conſidered as the het 
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chat. rapet᷑ of extinguiſhed volcanoes are to be ſeert ĩt ä 
11 they bring ae: far. from being. eee. pure and: 


air which the Swedes breathe Derbe them — s, and pre- 
107 J them from epidemical dl Ailcales... Th e -plagne ha —— 


niadehevoc-amongitthem, but it — * at tie infectiun was con- 
vi | hem fro e ſduthern ata They often attain to 4 


1 ry great age: accordin to a memoir 0 by Mr. Wätgentin, 


| gr, were, lately, found, during a period. of nine or ten years,.2036. 
3540 women above thi age of 90; 212-men and 328 women 
dernden 190 and 105 j 31 men and 36 women between 106. N 1103 
22 men and 19 men deren 111 15 12755 pgs man "ms 122, 
and one woman of 12). vs 
| Fares or TyB-CounTer, Sort 4 AND Propuc-J: = Linnews reckons 

| TIONS, WATERS AND MinzRALS. ; that + pag axe in 
85 * 1 300 ſpecies « of plants, 2co of which are uſed in medicine, 
| * 5 1 5 of animals. Wolves, foxes, hares, birds of prey, 
moor fowl, cocks of the wood, together with freſh and-ſalt-water fiſh, 
are found here in great : abundance ; j bears, elks, does, roebucks, fa. 
bes, beavers, and pole cats, are more uncommon. It has been re- 
arked that no beeches grow beyond Oſtrogathia, and no aks be. 


l 


mo Upland ; the birch grows in all the provinces. The pine and 


fir howeyer form the principal part of thoſe foreſts with which 
Sweden. 1 is-covered. ; they preſerye their verdure durin the: whole! 
winter, and afford a happy relief to the eye, dazzled b ntinua] 
ſplendor of the ſow hey denn the image of ie « e ami & an al 
moſt univerſal. death... . 

With regard to mineral lots Sweden i is very rich, 3 is 
found i in many places near the ſurface of the earth 3 it is met with in 
veins and maſſes. It is generally contained in à calx of phlogiſticat- 
ed iron. The ore of Danmora in Upland is the beſt. The mine of 

hlun produces copper, well known throughout all Europe. This 
ping is 189: fathoms in depth, and the mineral is a very hard pyrites. 
he richeſt ſilver 9 in the country is found at Sala, in the province 
F Weſtmania; mineral conſiſts of cubical wolfram. Tliis mine 
Produges a ſmall quantity of pure ſilver, ſome of which has: been 
Hows. alſo of late years in an iron mine at Wermland, under ſtrata 
42 45 2 interſect it. The gold mine diſcovered about the 'mid- 
century, at Adolfors in Smoland, furniſhes. only” 4 very 
| mantity of that metal, which is contained in a — 4 ma. 
trix 3 the miners find ſometimes a few pieces of it pe pure. 
This- mine is eightyfour fathoms in depth. Beſides theſe, the bowels 
of ne earth abound with lead, ant allum, Iimeſtone, coal, vl, 
curious petrifications, porphyry, amethyſts, loadſtone, flate,. talk 
flyer, ſulphur, mother-of:- pearl, and ſome other” «ron, ng 4 
the mineral kin e ac 12 5 
The face of the country in Sweden is diverſified with =$roftifion of 


.gminenges, hills, and mountains. The moſt remarkable of theſe, the 


Sevebergſrygn, is a chain of mountains} which in Weſtrogothia be- 
ins to riſe above-the leyeb of the ſea; it extends towards the north, 
den Non a. A ere and e DD m ng t1 We. 
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ſummits vovered with eternal ſnow. According to Mr. Bergman, 
iteſtretches as far às the northern part of Aſia, and in that quarter of 
the globe, is terminated only by che boundaries of the earth. The 
mountain of Kinekully, on the banks of lake Wenner, deſerves che 
attentidn of every traveller throughout Sweden : it conſiſts of a num- 
ber of terraces” riſing one abbve another, the higheſt of which pre- 
ſents a dene equally rich and variegated. The mountain of Om- 
berg in-$moland; is ſo high, that four provinces, ſix cities, and fifty 


churchet may be ſeen from che top of it. This mountain on one 
ſide touches lake Wetter, and in digging at the bottom of it, there 
is found a quarry of lime ſtone which extends pretty far under the wa- 


ter.. Theſe, as well as all the other mountains of Sweden, are com- 
poſed of gravel, freeſtone, calcareous ſtone, ſlate, different kinds of 
petrifications, and granite; the baſis of the greater part of them is 
anite, which is ſb plentiful that it is found in large ſeparate maſſes, 
at often riſe to a conſiderable height. Jettebergh, in Weſtrogotlhia, 


forms a maſs of this nature. Taberg, ſituated in 8Smoland, is a chain 


compoſed, entirely of iron ore. There are three chains of the fame 
— in Swediſh Lapland, viz, Kerumavara, Luoſavara, and Gelli- 
va ba PD Wh he IG $4, 1 TT x. ; #'% 4.4 ; 3 f „ oe te CN 1. 


The ſoil of the plains and vallies which lie between the hills and 
mountains, is very proper for cultivation. The heat of the ſun by 
being there concentred; and the ſprings that fall from ſurroumding 
eminences, render them fertile even when they are not refreſhed by 
238 rain. The plough is employed alſo on many of the 
ills, which by active induſtry are now converted into fields fit for til- 


e The waters by whieh Sweden is waſhed and interſected, are very 


numerous. Here you find a vaſt arm öf the ſea, there an extenſive 


lake, and 2 little farther à broad and rapid river, or a foaming and 
impetuous torrent, The Baltic, Which extends along the kingdom, 
forming two large gulphs, that of Bothnia and that of Finland; ſeems 
to be the grand reſource of Sweden, Much has been written on the 
decreaſe of the waters ef this ſea; and about the middle of the prei- 
ent century a very warm diſpute aroſe on the ſubject among the 
Swediſh literati. Many arguments may be advanced on both ſides, 
bar the queſtion ir dor yet decevinined. © Mer Bergman; in his Pr 
 Geſcription of the earth, inclines towards the fyſtem of its decreaſe, and 
his authority has conſiderable weight. The northern ſea, or Ger- 
man ocean, waſhes the provinces of Scania, Halland, Weſtrogothia, 


and -Bohus, under the name of the Categate, or Scaggerac. The 
eoaſts of the diſtricts bordering on theſe two ſeas abound with rocks, 


iſlands, and promontories, which form a number of gulphs and bays. 
 'Fheſe paſſes, formidable to navigators, are in the Reg wage of the 
country anlled Beren. ef fd Ov ens 00s YL OTA T4100 
*The rivers of Sweden are rapid, and-ſupply abundance of fiſh'; 
but the numerous rocks and ſhoals which are found in them, render 
them unfit for the purpoſes of navigation. The Dal has a very pic- 
kureſque fall near Elfcarleby, in Upland, and produces great plenty of 

non. Gothia is celebrated for the cataracts of Trolhætta, which 
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n the * manor. The river Motala Tor is courſe forme as 
number of beautiful caſcades near the city of Norkœping, and, like 
the Dal, is very abundant in ſalmon. Lakes:of greater or leſs ex. 
tent are found in moſt of the provinces. | The Malar, which waters 
Upland, Sudermania and Weſtmania, is ſeventy ſix miles in length 
and fifty in breadth ; it contains a ſurpriſing number of iſlands; 
there are reckoned. to be 1290, ſeveral of which are ſix; or eight miles 
in extent, and exhibit a picture of. fertility and abundance. The banks 
of the Mrlar are covered with towns, villages, farms and emen's 
feats, At Stockholm this beautiful lake diſcharges itſelf into the 
Baltic by two rapid currents, one of which is called the northern, and 
the other the ſouthern current. The Hielmar waſhes Sudexmania and 
Nericia; it is forty four miles in len +4 and three or four in — 
It contains fewer iſlands than the Mælar, into which it diſcharges it- 
ſelf near the city of 'Torſhzlla, The Wenner, which divides its wa- 
ters among three provinces, | Weſtrogothia, Dalia, and Wermland, is 
ninety miles in length, and in breadth forty five. It is much higher 
than the northern ſea, with which it has a communication by the riv- 
5 er Gothia; it increaſes and decreaſes reg ty, abounds with fh, 
and contains a number of iſlands. Of a the lakes of Sweden, the 
Wetter is the moſt intereſfing, on account of the different phenomena 
Which it exhibits to the obſerver. Four provinces, Oſtrogothia, . 
rogothia, Smoland, and Nericia, are waſhed by its waters; its 
9 eſt length is 95 miles, and its greateſt breadth twenty. It receives D 
0 continual ſupply from the ſtreams of forty Tivulets, and is conſidera · 
al bly higher than the Baltic, into which it diſcharges itſelf by che Mo- 
"bt | tala. Its waters are ſo clear, that a piece of money ma be diſtin- 
Li, guiſhed in it at the depth of twenty fathoms: in ſome places its bot- 
tom has never yet been diſcovered, though ſounded with a very long 
Une. The Wetter often increaſes and decreaſes in a very ſhort ſpace 
1 of time: this is ſaid to be occaſioned by ſubterranean winds, and up- 
_ on ſuch oecaſions it makes a rumbling kind of noiſe, and a tempeſt 
1 ſoon after follows. The ſame winds, when, leaſt expected, break the 
—_ ice, with which the lake is covered in inter, and the ſulphureous 
and bituminous ſubſtanges depoſited at its bottom foreing a paſſage, 
E exploſions, the noiſe of which is very alarming to thoſe Who 
ve in the neighbourhood. In Swediſh Lapland there are two lakes, 
Enara and Kemijarvi, Which are remarkable on account of their 
The firſt is in length 130 miles, and the — 200.0 Miner- 
al ſprings abound in every province; their number is not leſs than 
360. That of Loca, in Weſtmania, and Medevi in Eaſt Gothia, are 
_ - the latter Was, by profeſſor Derma. prefered to all 
Pour Arion, Kc.) Bloody Wars, with the inſeparable negle of 
induſtry, had, till the death of Charles the 12th, greatly retarded: the 
Population. of Sweden. Since that period, however, it has been pro- 
moted with anxious care. On the one hand, the means of ſubſiſtence 
have been increaſed, and on the other, falutary meaſures have been a« 
dopted for the preſervation of health and life: in every province ſome 
W are rere ß take care of the poop 3. inoculation is be. 
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W a 1 —— Some "of. tie northern provinces have 


| fociability by hoſpitali yo” 
ance, they conceal a profo 
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ome gener: pitals have been enlarged, extended, and impreved a 
pn for ch orphan houſes, and lying. in places for indigent 
or forlorn women, have been eſtabliſhed. In Stockholm, che col- 
ſl e of medicine has lately prepared a houſe for a free inoculation, 
— public midwives cannot practiſe there without previous examina- 
tion. The common paupers, all over the country, have competent 
proviſion in their pariſhes, and their number will be ſmall while the 


common people prefeevy their Healthy cotif{iturtionzefre ne and in- 1 8 


nocence. 
In order to aſcertaln the exact Rate of the population of the kings 


dom, the ſtates, in 1747, created a remarkable inſtitution, highly wor-. 


thy of being imitated in every other, country. This inſtitution, called 
the commiſſion / regifters, is entruſted with che care of collecting and 
comparing all the regiſters of marriages, births, and deaths, in wed⸗ 
en z it correſponds with every town and pariſh, and diſtributes to che 
magiſtrates and elergy, forms of regiſters divided into ſeveral tables. 
The firſt table contains births, deaths, and marriages in general; 
the ſecond deaths, and the third the ſum total of the inhabitants. 
The two firſt tables are accompanied with the number of legitimate and 


Megitimate children; chat of double or triple births, and chat of di- 


vorces, To theſe are alſo added the ages of thoſe women who are 
delivered; the ages of thoſe who marry'z che ſex and age of thoſe 
o die; the cauſes of their death; the diſeaſes prevalent at each 
n, Ke. Kc. Mr. Wargentin having found, by che inereaſe in 
eight dioceſes, that between 1775 and 1780, the number of inhabitants 
had been augmented 89,000, thence concluded in a memoir, preſent- 


ed to Oy — of Ki tences at fag ea, that _ fourteen divceſs | 


however mcreaſed conſiderably in population of late years. Norland 
has "experienced a happy revolution in ſome of its diſtrits : in the 


eſent there are above 600,000. The whole population of Sweden 
now above three millions, of which the r wah in the courſe 


pre 1729, there were in all Finland only 142,500 inhabitants ; but at 


| bvighth-ninths. ; 


INHABITANTS, Manges and Cores: 3 « Though Sweden i 3 
ered with rocks, woods, and mopntains, its inhabitants are mild and 
peaceable. Theft, murder, and atrocious' crimes, in general, are ve. 
ry uncommon amongſt them; and even in war, they do not appear 
ſanguina . Every traveller who traverſes their country, muſt pay a 
tribute gratitude and eſteem to their attention, diſintereſtedneſs, 
Under the moſt ſimple external appear. 
und judgment, an acute and delicate geni- 
us, and often an active and 1 ſpirit. They long made a con- 


. 1 by their — exploits, and * ſince es 


x 
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dat chey are: equally. ft for the arts of peace. They are fond of 
travelling ; but at the. {ame time, they love their country, never for- 
get it, and always lang to ſee it again They unite love for liberty 
Vith a zeal for civil order a without n for royalty, they 
have always borne; the warmeſt affection and higheſt veneration for 
are general characteriſtics e. Law ſuits are very, rare in country places 
and generally finiſhed without the aid of lawyers.. The enly vice, 
hich in ſome degree may be called national, is an intemperate uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors, which, in many caſes, proves deſtructive to health, 
property and morals. The higher claſſes are generally free from this 3 
dut many of them are corrupted by that love of pomp and ſenſuali - 
ty, which prevails in other countries, with their neceſſary attendants, 
Poverty, diſeaſes, frauds, celibacy, and illicit connexions 
The capital of Sweden has had the fate of all thoſe proud cites, 
to-which the riches of ſtates are conveyed, and in which they, are ac» 
cumulated. Except ſome few ſhades, ariſing from different degrees 
of population, Stockholm-exhibits, the ſame ſcenes as other places of 
dhe like kind. Here we may ſee the madneſs. of luxury paſſing from 
the ſuperior to the inferior claſſes ; a taſte for pleaſure giving birth to 
a diſlike for labour and the performance of one's duty; and ſeduction 
Gerificing numberleſs unhappy. victims, to gratify brutal and inordi 
nate paſſtons. Here alſo we meet with abundance of profeſſed game 
blers, ſine gentlemen; and fine ladies - goodnatured huſbands, and 
modiſh wives Who take advantage of their ſimplicity and condeſcen 
ſion. The faſhions and euſtams which are imported from France; als 
ways obtain here à decided preference 3 and have, with ſome good, 
eauſed much miſehief. Other great cities have more or leſs imitat. 
the modiſn vides ef the metropolis 3 hut as yet they have not pene: 
trated into che interior parts. Theſe frequently preſent charming 
ſcenes of a virtuous and elegant country life, ſimilar to tho "which 
Fondneſs fox conviviat; pleaſures, muſic, and dancing, is 2 leadin 
figure in the Swediſh character; and no nation has better mingled 
feſti ve: joy vvith moral ſentiment. Their weddings are celebrated. with 
the moſt affecting ceremonies; thoſe of the more opulent farmers 
. Exhibit a-ſhow-of rural hoſpitality, plenty, ceremonious feſtivity; and 
_ condialthllarity. The young couple, attended by a choſen ſet of thei 
youthfyl:friends;'a.band. of muſicians, and a numerous . retinue o 
neighbours and relations, repair to the parochial church, to give, be- 
fore tlie altar, a reeriproeal vo of ſacred love: N canopy. of 13k 15 
| held over the flowing: curls: of the ſwain, and the ſplendid crown of 
his bride, while the prieſt chants the nuptial benediction, accompani - 
ad with the melodious choir, and the ſolemn organ: Arrived, under 


* 


ers and ever-· greens, they liſten to a:freſh ſacerdotal benediction, and an 
excellent hymn, ſung by the Whole company: The ſumptuous ban: 
quet commences then with copious libations and ſpecific tunes for ey» 
ery toaſt; and is ſucceeded by a variety of dances: The gueſts, ſome· 
umes 150 in number, arg frequently entertained for five days. The 
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laudable cuſtom, are aided by their friends and neighbours. Chri- 
tening and churching is likewiſe productive of a feſtive day. Mow- 
ing, harveſt, and other extraordinary work is performed by the Joup 
labour of one or twWo villages, and always xewarded. with the feaſt 


dance. Chriſtmas is kept for two weeks between public worſhip, ant 
| ſocial enjoyment 2 Other feſtivals have their due ſhare... Two days 


of the year, the firſt of May, and midſummer, are in Sweden partin- 


ularly conſecrated to mirth and joy. On the firſt of May, large 
fares, which ſeem to announce that natural warmth is about to ſucceed 


the ſeverity of the-wimiter, are kindled in the fields; around theſe, 


people aſſemble, while others go to enjoy good cheer, and with che 

glaſs in their hands to baniſh care and ſorrow. Midſummer day is 
ill better calculated to inſpire mirth and feſtivity: The fine ſeaſon is 

then eſtabliſhed ; the ſun every where diffuſes his vivifying rays 3 the 


tenants of the woods, freed from their long captivity, tune their 
chroats to joy; the flocks range the fields at their eaſe, to taſte the 
juicy graſs; and man, awakened from that lethargy: into which he 


has: been ſunk, together with all nature, ſeems to be animated by a 
new ſoul, while his faculties reſume their wonted vigour, and his 


keart becomes open to the ſoft impreſſions of ſenſibility. - On the e- 
veniag before this happy period, the people aſſemble; the houſes are 
ornamented with boughs, and the young men and young women e- 
rect a pole, around which they dance till morning. Having recruited 


their ſtrength by ſome hours of repoſe, they repair to church, and ar- f 


ter imploring the protection of the Supreme Being, they again gre 
themſelves up to freſh effuſions of joy, which undoubtedly are no les 
egrecable to the father of mankind, than reciting prayers and hymns. 
During thefe two feſtivals, the people diſplay all their gaiety by dan- 
ces and ſongs, the greater part of which are national, and partake 


ſomewhat: of the climate.” 


Superſtition is a foible which the Swedes have in common with 


"their neighbours, more or leſs according to education and circumſtan- 


ees. The inhabitants of mountains and foreſts have many accounts 
of inviſible beings, which, however, partake leſs of the terrible than the 
romantic. 15 8 e . en Nan 
Preſervation againſt the cold of winter, eſpecially neceſſary in che 
northern parts, is well underſtood. Peliſſes, cloaks, great coats, caps, 
and boots, lined with fur, are of excellent uſe. The greater part ot 
the houſes are of wood; but when well conſtituted and kept in good 
repair, they are warmer than thoſe built of brick or ſtone ; they like - 
wiſe contract leſs moiſture, and are not apt to retain the nouriſher of 
cold. The ſeams of the windows are daubed over with pitch or ce- 
ment, and double ones are ſometimes employed: but theſe are at- 
tended with a ſenſible inconvenience in winter, by rendering the a- 
partments too dark. The ſtoves are conſtructed in ſuch a. manner as 
Is moſt ſuitable to the country; the tubes of them are ſo twiſted as to 
make the heat circulate, and to prevent it from being too ſoon diſſi- 
pated : by means of a lever the air may be condenſed, or rariſied at 
Pleaſure. Wood here is not dear, and little care is employed to fave 


\ 


poorer people make proportional exertions, and agreeably to an o 


and chocolate, is every day-extended.  - 


« m 9 n 
it. Tue price of proviſions is equally moderate; but the caſe is not 
the ſame with labour and objects of luxury.“ | "FP 


* * 


The lower clafſes of people live principally upon hard rye. bread, 


Ll | nave and dried fiſh, milk, peas, cabbage, turnips, &c. with a propor- 


of pork, beef, ſalted mutton, and goat's fleſh, butter and cheeſe. 
Beer is their common beverage, and very cheap. The tables of the 
-opulent are covered with a variety of meat, freſh fiſh, wild fow!, and 
made diſhes, often to an exceſs of luxurious refinement. The con- 
ſumption of wine is very great in Sweden. The uſe of tea, coffee, 
The Swedes have a national dreſs adopted in 177%, with the lauda- 
ble deſign of repreſſing luxury in the article of clothes. The men 


ear a cloſe coat, very wide breeches, ſtrings in their ſhoes, a gi dle, a 


round hat, and a cloak. But the great body of yeomanry, who have 
no need of this regulation, dreſs at option, in their neat ſimplicity. 
Their general competency is greatly owing to contempt of tyrannic 
faſhions. They partake, however, of the national taſte for plate; 
many poor cottagers have their ſmall ſilver cups: eaſy farmers diſ- 
play a variety of plate: opulent families, both in towns and the coun- 


try, have very ſplendid ſilver ſervices. 


The ſeveral provinces preſent various ſhades of che general charac- 


ter, manners and cuſtoms; but our limits only permit a ſketch of the 
. -Dalecarlians. 4 Under a rigorous ſky, amidſt mountains covered 
with ſnow, during eight months of the year, they accuſtom themſelves 
to the ſevereſt labours, and fear no fatigue, Like the rocks which ſur- 
Tound them, they brave every attack; proud and intrepid, as all 


mountaineers are, they deteſt ſlavery, reſiſt opprefhon'; and, attached 
to their manners and cuſtoms, they tranſmit them unchanged from 
generation to generation. Short coats, all black or white, a long 


heard, and an uncouth but nervous dialect, diſtinguiſh them from the 


other inhabitants of Sweden. Placed upon an ungrateful and bar- 


ren ſoil, they have often no other nouriſhment than bread, compoſed 


of the coarſeſt meal, mixed with the bark of trees, gruel ſeaſoned only 


with water and ſalt, or dried fiſh. Theſe people emigrate, in great 


numbers, to ſeek for a maintenance in the more opulent provinces, 


and above all in the capital: They are employed in public as well as 
in private works: And in whatever they undertake, they ſhow as 
much intelligence as honeſty. While they are abſent from their na- 


tive country, they obſerve the ſtricteſt economy in their marmer of liv- 
ing, and endeavour to ſave enough to enable them to return, and to 
ſupply their wants, which are not numerous.“ Their open integrity 


bas ſometimes been abuſed. by leaders of a criminal ambition; but 
their object, even in revolts, was always to ſupport - the rights of the 
nation. In great dangers they have been à national bulwark. Un- 


der the banners of Guſtavus Vaſa, they delivered Sweden from a for- 
eign yoke. In the alarming criſis of 1789, their generous valour 


ſupported Guſtavus: III. againſt a powerful combination of external 


foes, and internal traitors. En pe 

- » AGRICULTURE. ] -/ In travelling through Sweden, one finds fields 

well cultivated and covered with rye, wheat, barley, and 1 Mea- 
FN <p Ht | | | . do- 
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Jos are not wanting, ſome of which are natural, others artificial ; 
and they produce excellent graſs ; but they can be 'mown'only once. 
" Vegetables of every kind are known and reared ; potatoes grow in a- 
bundance, and the people begin to be fond of them. Proprietors of 
land who are in eaſy circumſtances, have orchards, kitchen gardens, 
hot- beds, and green houſes, and diſplay on their tables cherries, pears, 
plumbs, and melons, which would do no diſhononr to the fouthern 
countries. All the common fruit-trees will thrive in moſt of the pro- 
vinces. The fine burgamot pear, and the high-flavoured Aſtracan 


chards are rare among the common farmers, but they riſe and extend 

n For ſome years paſt, the Swedes have applied with great ardour 
to the cultivation of hemp and flax; and on this account they import 
much leſs than before from other countries. Tobacco, fo highly va- 
lued by all the people of the north, is alſo greatly eſteemed in Sweden 
the fields in the neighbourhood of the capital, and of ſome other ci- 
ties, are entirely covered with it. Bees, too, are not neglected, but 
the climate ſeems to be unfavourable for breeding them; and the 


which theſe uſeful inſects require in cold countries. 


The half of thoſe vaſt territories that compoſe Sweden, is occupi- 
ed by foreſts, lakes, marſhes, rocks, and underwood. Rich proprie- 
tors, however, improve a great deal by blowing up rocks, clearing a- 
way woods, draining marſhes, and rooting up buſhes. By theſe 
new conqueſts over nature. 


„The Swedes are well acquainted with the management of cattle, 
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the other northern regions: And they would be more ſo, were not the 


not feed on graſs for more than five or fix months. During the reſt 
of the year, they are confined to their ſtalls, and coſt the proprietors 


fuperiour to that of warm countries, and that of goats makes excel- 
lent cheeſe. „„ FO 

 *Yeania, Oſtrogothia, and Finland, ſeem to be the provinces moſt 
ſuſceptible of thoſe improvements. in agriculture, which are eſſential 
to the fubſiſtance of man. The ſoil and climate of Scania are the ſame 


ripen e in that province; and the cattle attain to a greater ſize 
chan in other parts of Sweden. Oftrogothia is a delightful country, 


northern part of it there are vaſt diſtricts, which the neareſt villagers 
took poſſeſſion of, without a legal title, and which they could not 
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nr turn to any adyantage. Government, however, ordered them to be 
ds accurately ſurveyed ; and having left to the ancient proprietors an ex- 


tent. proportioned to their means, converted the reſt into new farms, 


fs. © 


apple, ripen beyond the 61ſt degree. As yet, however, urge or- 


Swedes, perhaps, have not ſufficiently ſtudied the care and attention 


means, fields and meadows increaſe every year, and induſtry makes 
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and do not negleCt it. But their cattle are ſmall, as is the caſe in all 


breed mended by a mixture with thoſe of other countries. They can- 


a conſiderable ſam for their maintenance.” The milk is, however, 


as thoſe of the northern diſtricts of Germany: All kinds of grain 


interſected with hills and lakes; its inhabitants are intelligent and ac- 
tive. Finland abounds with fertile plains and excellent paſtures ; the 
ſoil there has yielded ſometimes twenty and thirty fold. In the 


ſubject. to new rents; but thoſe Who poſſeſs them, are exempted from 
paying them for twelve years. Smoland ſupports itſelf by its. paſ- 


tures. . Upland, Sudermania, Weſtmania, and Nericia, have an un- 


grateful ſoil; but the induſtry of the inhabitants aſſiſts the efforts of 
nature, and for the moſt part procures them the neceſſaries of life. In 
other provinces, the inhabitants ſtruggle againſt obſtacles, ſometimes 
wich ſucceſs, but often with great lois ;. in ſome years they are obliged 
to mix the roots and the bark of trees with the coarſe meal. which 
. e V 
I The rapid increaſe of cultivation, with the late arrangements for 
permanent magazines, will, no doubt, in future ſecure ample ſupplies 
of grain. The illuſtrious ſociety, called patriotic, has made the pro- 
motion of agrictilture in every. branch a principal object. It diſtri- 
butes every year aids and honorary rewards to thoſe who improve 
their freebolds or tenures. Petty tenants, ſoldiers, labourers and dai- 
ry maids, partake of theſe : And ſuch is the ſpit of honour among 
the pooreſt, that they value a filver-necklace, or an embroidered hat- 


band, received in this way, more than weighty coin. 


+ * , 


Manvrkerunzs. . The ſilk manufactures are indifferent. Thoſe 
chat employ cotton and camel's hair, thrive better, and are ſomewhat 
benefited by the naturalization of the Angora gat. 
_...< Since... the Engliſh, Spaniſh and German breeds of ſheep: have 
multiplied, and ſince the cultivation of flax and hemp has been ex- 
- tended, broad cloths, fine and coarſe linens, ſail. cloth and cordage; 
Have been manufactured with ſucceſs, and in conſiderable. quantities: 
The produce of broad cloth manufactured in Sweden, may amount to 
506,000 rix-dollars annually : Spain and Portugal furniſh wool; 
which muſt be mixed with that of the country. The fine Swediſh 


cloth. is much eſteemed ; it is generally uſed, and large quantities of it 


are exported, on account of the bounty, whichis twelve per cent. when 
the cloth is exported to any country of Europe, and twenty five per 
cent. when exported to any other quarter of the globe. As the coarſe 
cloths are inferiour in quality, and much dearer, they will not, like 
Hine cloths, defray the expenſe of labour, and the conſumption cf them 
is much more limited. The peaſants manufacture thoſe woollen ſtuffs 
diers. The peaſants alſo, and above all, thoſe of Weſtrogothia, Nor- 
land, and Finland, manufacture the principal part 91 the linen 
cloths, which are exceedingly good, and ſold at © RY. Price: 
The country manufactories might be encouraged, in order to afford 
occupation to the inhabitants during the long winters, were the cities 
numerous enough, and ſufficiently populous. Adminiſtration has 
opened in the capital, and in ſome provinces, public workhouſes; 
deſtined for the relief of the poor, who are employed in; manufaQuurin) 
inen and thread. The overſeers are employed to diſpoſe: of the ins 
which they produce. There are paper manufactories in different parts 
. of the kingdom; but they do not ſupply enough for daily conſumption; 
The Swedes are well. acquainted. with the art of dreſſing leather: 
_ Conſiderable quantities are, however, imported from Ruſſia and Eng- 
land. The gloves of Scania are in great requeſt, and many of them 
are ſold in the neighbouring countries. A perſon has for ſome time 
5 ; 7 Tk oo” been. 


which they uſe for their dreſſes, and with which they clothe their ſol- 
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; been ſettled in the capital, who manufactures excellent Moroc co. 


Sugar bake-houſes, ſalt works, ſtarch, powder, tobacco, and ſoap man- 
ufactories, together with oil mills, have been eſtabliſhed of late years. 
In the ports where the herrings are caught, innumerable. hands are em- 
ployed in extracting oil from them. The porcelain and ſtone ware of 
Marieberg and Rorſtrand, in the neighborhood of the capital, are infe- 
rior in quality to thoſe of China and ſome countries of Europe. Glaſs- 
houſes have not yet attained to a high degree of perfection in Sweden: 
there is only one worthy of notice, which was eſtabliſhed in Finland by 
- very active and intelligent perſon. The Swedes make a reſpectable 


figure as gilders, goldſmiths, jewellers, and watchmakers ; and they 
have applied, for ſome time paſt, and with conſiderable ſucceſs, to em- 


The mines are great ſources of riches. The furnaces and forges 


produce yearly 400,000 ſcheppundꝰ, of which about 100,000 are after- 


wards brought to various degrees of refinement.. © Anchors are forged 


in various places; but thoſe of Sœderfors are accounted, the beſt. 
| Iron guns, bombs, and grenades, are fabricated at Stafsjæ, Oker, and 


Finſpang; braſs guns are caſt at Stockholm: and fuſees, ſword- 


blades, carabines, and other inſtruments of deſtruction, are made at 
Norkœping, Jcnkœping, and in the capital. Manufactories of iron 
plates, tin plates, ſteel, iron wire, nails, and various kinds of utenſils, 
have increaſed very much of late years. The city of Eſkilſtuna, in 
Sudermania, is remarkable for the manufacgtories of ſteel and caſt 
iron, which government have eſtabliſhed. there. On chis account, 
- the city has obtained ſeveral privileges; and the workmen, who diſtin- 

guiſh themſelves by their induſtry, receive eſtabliſhments according 

to their merit. There are ſeveral of them Who diſplay great ingenu- 
ity, and whoſe works are almoſt, as well finiſhed as thoſe of England.” 


The produce of the copper mines, of which that of Fablun,,in 
Dalecarlia, yields the greateſt part, is about 6, ooo ſchp. of pure metal. 


The manufactories of braſs and braſs wire, conſume annually. 2000 
ſchp. The reſt is exported, or converted into ſheets. for coppering 
veſſels into very thin plates for covering houſes into various uten- 


ſils and into coin. Saltpetre works are found in every province. 
Allum works, powder mills, with manufactories of vitriol and red lead, 


produce 2 ſurplus for exportation. Sweden has four or five ſilyer 


mines; but the old one of Sahla in Weſtmania, is the principal, though 


it yields at preſent only 1 500 or 2000 pounds per annum. The gold 
mine at Aedelfors in; Smoland, produces oniy five or fix thouſand 


ITEM AT and Fon ZT Commece.] © The waters, which waſh 
and interſe& the kingdom, are of great utility for tranſporting the. 


productions of the ſoil, and the fruits of induitry, from one province 
or city to another. The Swedes have endeavoured to derive every 


advantage poflible from theſe waters, by digging canals. The oldeſt 
of theſe, is that, which, by nine ſluices, joins lake Molar, to lake 


Hielmar, near the city. of Arboga, in Weſtmnania. It was begun 
under Charles XI. and che breaches made in it by the hand of timg 
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have been lately repaired. A ſmall river which runs paſt Arbogz, 
and throws itſelf into the Mzlar, tended greatly to facilitate the junc. 
tion of theſe two lakes. This canal has eſtabliſhed a _—_— trade 
between ſeveral provinces, and twelve cities, of which Stockholm, 
Upſal, Weſteros and Arboga, are the principal.” The communica. 
tion between the great lake Wennar and the Northern ſea, by the 
river of Gothia, would be very advantageous, if the obſtacles of 
the ſhoals and cataracts in it could be removed. The terrible falls 


of Trolhætta ſtill remain; but the new project of a canal along the 


banks of the river may prove ſucceſsful. Canals are alſo opened 
in Finland, which has peculiar need of them. Several of its dif. 
tricts are ſeparated by woods, marſhes, and rivers, which can be of 
no ſervice to navigation: but a plan has been lately formed, to drain 
_ theſe marſhes, to clear the woods, and to render the rivers navigable, 
The foundation of three new cities have alſo been laid. Thele are 
Kuopio, Tammerfors, and Kaſke, eee. 
The highways, which have been formed in Sweden by the hands 
of men, are very broad and ſolid : the baſis of them conſiſts of rocks, 
ſtones, and gravel. - Every one who poſſeſſes land, muſt contribute to- 
- wardsthe ſupportoftheſeroads, and repair them every year immediately 
' before harveſt. An attempt has been made to "eſtabliſh waggons 
between Stockholm and Scania. But thoſe who undertook to carry 


cis plan into execution, found that it would not anſwer. The poſt 


for conveying letters was regulated under queen Chriſtiana; it is 
conducted by a certain number of peaſants, who farm lands from tho 


crown. Theſe lands are called Poſthemman, and in virtue of their 


deſtination, are exempted from many burdens. The mail may be 
often ſeen in the hands of a child, who, calmly ſeated on his horſe or 
_ cart, and fearing no danger, conveys it with perfect ſecurity from one 
place to anothef. This is a remarkable circumſtance, which does 
- honour to the national character of the Swedes ; for there are few 
countries in which the mail can be forwarded in this manner. When 
aà conveyance cannot be had by water, it is made in winter on the 
now, by means of a light ledge, which is exceedingly commodious 
and coſts very little. Ore, wood, and coals, are thus tranſported to 
che different forges; and the principal fairs are held in winter on ac. 


© count of this convenience.“ 


e The foreign commerce has increaſed rapidly of late years, . . They 


- carry it on entirely "themſelves, and their flag is known on the moſt 
diſtant ſhores. Their veſſels, which are well built, are numerous, and 


he poo them conſiderable gain for freight, and by- coaſting voyages 


By the act of navigation, publiſhed in 1739, foreign nations cannot 
ſend to Sweden, in their own bottoms, but their own productions, or 


©" thoſe of their colonies; and they are ſubjected beſides to certain du- 


ties, which are not paid by the natives of the county. 
The mines, foreſts, and waters of Sweden furniſh the principa 


articles of exportation. It exports, one year with another, between 
© +300, and 330, ooo ſehp. of iron. Bar- iron, pig - iron, iron hoops, ſteel 


© -wrought iron, cannons, and iron bullets, conſtitute this lucrative pan 
of foreign commerce; the price of bar-iron is between five and Hu: rite 
wo | , OTE TL TITS, 25 dollars 
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„dollars per ſchp; The Swedes have been apprehenſive. of being out- 
rivalled by the Ruſſians in this branch; but the acknowledged ſupe- 
« fiority of the Swediſh iron has always kept up its price, and the 
demand for it continues to be very great.” The copper, both in bars, 
plates, and ſheets, is alſo in great demand; as are braſs and ſteel, 
The iron and copper entered at the different ports of Sweden, 
in order to be exported, produced, from the year 1766 to 1779, the 
ſum of 46,1 N rix-dollars. The Swedes export annually about 
150, 000 dozen of planks; 2,44 dozen of joiſts; 4,550 beams; 
- 97,000 tons of pitch and tar, and 4000 tons of wood aſhes and pot 
aſhes, The exportation of herrings amounts, one year with another, 
0 160, ooo barrels; that of herring oil increaſes more and more, and 
brings an annual gain of five or fix thouſand rix- dollars. The articles 
of re · exportation are not very numerous: the moſt important are fur- 
niſhed by the Eaſt India company. | 85 28125 


imports are equally numerous. Some of theſe are abſolutely neceſlary ; 

but others of them are ſought for only in conſequence of thoſe factitious 
wants created by luxury, which are daily increaſing in every country 
of the world, Sweden imports ſometimes 500,000 barrels of grain; 
itt bas occaſion alſo for 280, ooo barrels of ſalt one year with another; 
and it expends immenſe ſums for wines, ſtuffs, leather, tallow, hemp, 
- ſugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, and other articles of proviſion. It has 


Sweden imports © hemp, tallow, hides, corn, and ſeveral other objects 

which Ruſſia, Courland, Pruſſia, and the northern parts of Germany 
. Poſſeſs in abundance : but the iron, copper; eel, lime-ſtone, alum, and 
herrings which it gives in return, are ndt-<quivalent in value to the 


rix-dollarz. With Denmark and Norway it gains; but this gain is 
abſorbed by the contraband trade carried on near the frontiers: of the 
latter“ The commerce of Sweden, on the German and Weſtern 
oceans, extends to Holland, England, France, Spain and Portugal. 


in return take iron, and ſome other productions; but in too ſmall quan- 
tities to leave a balance in its favour. Sweden ſends to the ports of 


2 


chef © France, iron, ſteel, copper, braſs, iron and braſs wire, planks and 


molti pitch, and brings back wine, ſalt, coarſe ſugar and fruit.“ 


and From England it procures lead, tin, leather, beer, butter, cheeſe, 4 
ges. and coals, to the amount af 100, ooo rix-dollars all together: in re- 


anot turn, it ſells to the Engliſh, iron, copper, pitch, planks, and herrings, 
s, ot to the value of almoſta million of rix : dollars; ſo that it derives a profit 
do- from this trade ſufficient to compenſate it for ſeveral loſſes. It gains 
Ti conſiderably alſo by Spain and Portugal, which do not pay, withithe 
cipa ſalt, wines, and wool purchaſed in their ports by the Swedes, for the 
ween iron, cannon, copper, planles, nails and piteh, which in return they take 
ſteel, from Sweden. e 5 * * N ert 
Italy and the Levant the principal articles which they export, above all, 
artillery; and bring back ſalt, fruits, ſpiceries, cotton, and cotton and 
| DE 1 | linen. 
\ 


4 If Sweden poſſeſſes many objects of exportation, thoſe which it 


been proved by the cuſtom houſe regiſters, that the corn, coffee, tea 
and tobacco, annually imported, coſt more than a million of rix-dollars, 


- articles it receives: there is always a balance againſt it of1 50 or 200,000 


Phe; Dutch furniſh it with ſpicerics, tobacco. colonrs. and papers 
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FThe Swediſh ſhips frequent alſo the Mediterranean. They carry to 
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inen cloth: in ſuch voyages they bring great profit to their owners 
For freight. eee 2 "26353: 24 aL £2132 i 1 2 * 5 ; —_ PE: 
„A new Eaſt India company has been formed; which obtained a 
charter for twenty years, and, like the former; engaged to pay 12,500 
rix-dollars to government. Foreigners, as well as natives, may pur- 
chaſe à ſhare in this company : they receive every neceſſary ſecurity, 
The Swediſhi veſſels which perform the voyage to China, are 
generally of four hundred laſts burden ; they carry one hundred 
and fifty men; and draw 300, ooe piaſtres at Cadiz. Theſe" veſſels 
: carry out ſome of the productions of Sweden; and return richly laden 
with tea, coffee, ſilk, porcelain, and cotton ſtuffs. Theſe articles, 
: however, do not all remain in the country: the Dutch, the Englifh, 
and the Danes purchaſe the greater part of them; and, one year 
with another, the company draw from foreign nations above à mil. 
lion of rix-dollars for the merchandiſe they import in their veſſels. 
This is their trueſt gain, and the real advantage which the kingdom 


e we 
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. derives from its trade to the Eaſt Indies. | 
_ +++ The acquiſition of the iſland of St. Bartholomew in 1785 gave riſe 
to a Weſt India company. Its charter is dated October 31, 1786 fit 
Pays nothing to the crown, and forms à fund by ſubſcription. ' The f 
iſland of St. Bartholomew has a governor, and à garriſon: a council, 
of which the governor is chief, has been alſo eſtabliſned there, to : 
ſecond the operations of this riſing company. In the year 1774, a 
- company. was formed for carrying on the  whale'fiſhery : it ſtill fub- n 
' ſiſts, but in ſach a languiſhing condition, that it will be a'work:of 
difficulty to revive it: active and powerful rivals will always raiſe WA - 
up obſtacles; and fetter its effort. 1 
Pact CiriEs. Þ Sweden, on a ternitiory 1 
of France, contains only 105 cities; Hany vi mall; and 
the interior diſtricts of the north have none. This indicates a want 
of induſtry ; but not in the degree that many would infer; beeauſe 
the moſt neceſſary mechanics are ſettled" in every pariſh; and the 
greater number of country labourers and farmers practiſe ſeveral Wiſs 
trades with conſiderable ingenuity. It is a proverb, that the Seoede: ſe 
are born ſmiths' and carpenters; © Nor is real poverty common in the un- 
- cultivated paris; becauſe the few inhabitants have extenſive paſtures, il * 
with plenty of fiſh, game; and peltry. A cottager, on the borders of 
Lapland; can; at pleaſure, feaſt on à fine pike, or falmon, and pretty 
often on a keder, orre, or hierpe“. The Swedes alſo love à ebuntry 6 
life; and many gentlemen reſide eonſtantly on cheir eſthtes; hence il = 
magnificent ſeats are often found in the neighbourhood of inconfider- 
Stockholm, the metropolis of Sweden, N. lat. 590 20 E. lon. 189, 55 
8“, is built upon ſeven high iſlands, between the Baltic and the ; 
: /Iake Mælar, ſurrounded by mountains, woods, and gardens; and 
exhibits views equally ſtriking and delightful. Its circumference 
is thirteen” miles; and it has 80, ooo inhabitants. Among the 
Principal edifices are the nobility's hall, the city hotel, che exchange, . 
e bank, and the theatre of the national opera. Some of the church- 
e , deen 
e © Theſe birds are reſpeQively of the fire of tirkeys; common fow!, and pheaſants 
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es make a fine appearance, and have precious paintings, ſilver veſſels, - 
organs, bells, &c. The royal palace conſiſts of à large ſquare, with 
two wings, and ſtands upon an eminence that commands a view of 
the Pa uh city ; the mterior part diſplays great elegance and taſte. 
This city has for 400 years been the ſeat of government, and gradual- 
ly. become the centre of all its branches. The ſeveral boards of 


here, with the national bank, the mint, the academy of ſciences, and 
= illuſtrious inſtitutions. The diets alſo aſſemble here. Theſe 
advantages, with its central and maritime ſituation, have made it the 
employs ſix or ſeven hundred veſſels. The harbour, though the 
avenues to it are rendered difficult by innumerable rocks and Hauch, 
poſſeſſes great advantages: ſhips there find themſelves in the heart of, 
the eity, The cuſtom houſe is ſituated cloſe to it, and veſſels can be 
unladed with the greateſt facility.“ Spacious warehouſes, filled with 


: 


4 


ters, &0. toueh the ſea on one ſide, and the lake on the other. 


o 


Gottenburg is the next in rank, both in trade, and population, which” 
is eſtimated at 18,000, (12,800. others.) This city, ſituated between 
the Baltic and the northern ſea, has this advantage over the capital, that 
its port is ſeldom ſhut up by the ice. Theſe two ports are faid to di- 
vide one half of all the national exports, in the proportion of five to two. 
* A great many Engliſhmen, Germans, and D | 
at Gottenburg, — the auſpices of civil and religious liberty. 
The trade carried on in this city employs from five to ſix hundred 
* veſſels; the moſt conſiderable article which it exports, is herring. 
4 oil. As the Eaſt India company have their offices and warehouſes 
f at this place, it enjoys the principal profit of a very thriving branch 
use of commerce. | | 3 . 


great deal of braſs, and diſperſes throughout the ſouthern provinces 
"1, (reral neceſſary articles, which its veſſels bring from France and 


un. other cduntries.“ It contains 9000 inhabitants, and carries on great 
manufactories in braſs, copper, arms, cloth, &c. 6 8 


I -Obo, or Abo, the. capital of Finland, has a population of gooo, with 
mm conſiderable trade in the produce of that country. One of the 
ry national univerſities, and ſupreme courts, are alſo. eſtabliſhed there. 
ce Sffie.is the beſt city in Norland, and contains 6900-people.. 
18 In the ſouth, the following cities are moſt remarkable ſor population 

5 and wealth, Carlſcrona, with gooo inhabitants; Calmar, Lund, with a uni- 
18, Mrerſty, Landſerona, Molmo, Chriſtianſtadt, with 5000 inh. In the weſt, 


* 
* 


Fablun, a famous mining place, with 7000 inhabitants; Weſterohs 
nearly as populous; Chriſtianahamn and Wenerſborg are worthy of no⸗ 
nce, Upſal, diſtant fifty miles from Stockholm, is well known for its 


85 r Hi 1 pour pe 
Hoe try, and the See of the-archbiſhop, and is next in rank to Stockholm. f 
rb. . Thole of the Swediſh towns, which are not maritime, enjoy, æe¹a 


excepted, a pleaſant ſituation on ſome lake or river | 
Ot the German territory, Stralſund is the capital. It is a com: 
[ ercial city, with 1 1,000 inhabitants. LANGUAGE. J 


chancery, commerce, treaſury, war, admiralty, &c. are eſtabliſhed | 


firſt commercial place in the kingdom. The trade of Stockholm 


the principal articles for exportation, and piles of beams, planks, raf- 


utchmen, have ſettled. | 


the BY © Norkeping, in Obroggthia, has an excellent harbour, exports a 
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'Laxovacr.] „The Language ſpoken by the Swedes, is little 


\ cultivated in other countries; but it deſerves to be better known. 
It is characteriſed by force and energy: and though it has not that 


ſoftneſs and flexibility, which are found in other languages, they are 
not, however, incompatible with its genius.“ It has a great affinity 


with the Saxon part of the Engliſh, with fewer words of Latin 


origin. Though it is leſs copious, it has a clearer tone by a better 
mixture of yowels, and by their more determined ſound ; which alſo 
makes the pronunciation more eaſy. * The late profeffor Ihre has dil. 
played the analogy and aha 1 of his mother tongue, in the 
Gloſſarium Sweo-Gothicum, a maſter- piece of erudition and criticiſm. 
Other writers have followed his example, Thie principal object of 
the Swediſh academy, lately founded, is to improve the language. 
It intends to publiſh a dictionary and a grammar. 
„There is in Sweden, as in all other countries, a variety of dia- 
lects: That of Scania has ſuch an affinity to the Daniſh, as ſufficiently 
ſhows that province to have been long ſubje& to Denmark; that of 
Dalecarlia differs widely from the Swediſh, properly fo called ; it has 
the rough energy of the ancient Gothic. It is even pretended, that 
in the moſt remote diſtricts of Dalecarlia, the inhabitants ſtill make 
uſe of Runic characters.“ The Fins and Laplanders have each a 
particular language, and there is a great ſimilarity between them. 


*Ihre aſſerts that theſe two languages, originally very little differ. 


ent, were prevalent in Scandinavia, before the arrival of Oden and the 
Goths, This affertion he ſupports by the teſtimony of ſeveral Ice- 
landic hiſtorians ; and he beſides quotes ſome words, ſtill preſerved 
in the Swediſh language, the origin of which cannot be found but 
in thoſe of Finland and Lapland. A Finland biſhop, named Juſ- 
lenius, has favoured the literary world with a Finlandic and Latin 
dictionary: And Mr. Oerling, a native of Lapland, has lately pu 
liſhed one, anne Bach, 
landic grammar of Mr. Lindahl. © ; 4 5 
Pusric Epucation.] The Swedes can generally read, and the 


8 part write. All the towns, and ſome parts of the country, have 


gols, in whicli arithmetic, with the elements of geography, and 
hiſtory, are taught, without the toil of dead languages, needleſs in 
the comman walks of induſtry. The pooreſt children receive a reli. 
gious and moral education, from parochial ſchoolmaſters and the cler. 
gy ; of which the rudiments are taught in a general ef 


7 
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elementary books, and other ufefuf Forks. This ſociety was firſt 
_ eſtabliſhed by Mr. Gervell, librarian to che king,” 
Rer:6108n.] The Swedes commenced Chriſtians in the ninth cen - 


fury. Lutherianiſm was introduced early in the fixteenth, and final. 


&ib SF 4 } 44 
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and Latin, accompanied with the Lap- 
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ly eſtabliſned in 1593, by the ſynod of Upſal. The reformation was 
not attended in Sweden by the tumults and perſecutions of ſome . 
countries; becauſe it was gradnal, and preſerved many agreeable 
rites of the catholic church, ſuch as, choral muſic, ſtatues, pictures, 
and many other church ornaments. How far religious toleration 
extends at preſent, may be ſeen from the following decree of the 
65F! TT Caen 53 8 
Since the free exerciſe of religion, granted to thoſe who eſtabliſh = 
themſelves in the kingdom, is conſiſtent with that toleration, which - = 
does honour to humanity, and which is at preſent introduced into al- = 
moſt all welk-regulated ſtates, we are of opinion, that as this toleration 
may be uſeful to Sweden, in many reſpects, it is neceſſary to adopt it | 
| 


AS 


EY = 
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among us, but with ſuch exceptions as prudence, and the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, equally preſcribe, Haying taken this-mat- . 
ter into conſideration, we decree that the free exerciſe of religion * 


; ſhall be granted in Sweden, under the following conditions | 
K -4 J. That the people of a foreign religion who wiſh to ſettle in F 
4 Sweden, ſhall not be permitted to hold any office under govern- = 
i ran JV 8 | 
, II. That they ſhall not open public ſchools, for the purpoſe of 
2 teaching their doctrine. | | | We | 
i OE Thar they ſhall not ſend miſſionaries either into the kingdom, | 
Is or out of it. OT are To i nvr]er bY, pt ; 
« „IV. That they ſhall not be permitted to found convents, of any | 
8 ſect whatever. | 7 N 
4 v. That the Jews ſhall open no ſynagogues but at Stockholm, and 0 
It a few more principal cities of the kingdom, where a watchful eye 
. may be opt over them. 4; | | TOONS In , 
in VI. That they ſhall make no public proceſſions, for fear of of- | 
b. ending the weak. | Tir 


p- „VII. Such Swedes as abandon their religion, ſhall be proceeded a- 
ves gainſt according to the laws of the country.“ | | * 
15 As yet few of the Swedes incline to ſchiſm, from theſe cauſes—the 
ve national religion is warm, but mild and eaſy ; public worſhip is cere- 
d monious an . eee the clergy are generally faithful paſtors, 
in and mix with their flock in ſocial enjoy ments; the church is neither 
i. Proud, nor opulent, the prelates aſſuming no title of lordſhip, and the 
2 other miniſters having various degrees of decent competency, 
ht without luxury or abject poverty. 5 25 
LANG. ] Scholaſtic erudition was cultivated in the two pre- 
je- Leding centuries, and during the preſent, great progreſs is made in 
5 the ſciences and polite lierature. The fame of Linnæus will remain; 
15 while natural hiſtory ſhall find votaries. This great man adored the, | 
$4” Supreme Being, and was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea of omni- 
* preſence, that he wrote over the door of his ſtudy, innacui ui uite, numen 


in . 4%. Among his many worthy diſciples are Solgnder, Haſſelquiſt, 


rt 1 Dergius, Thunberg, Sparrman, Schwarz, &c, Mineralogy and chem- 
en Baniſhmest, and a loſs of all civil privileges, is the puniſhment preſcribed, 


| dythe law im ſych'caſes. We are not gertain how far the preſs is free for religiou 
* e * N * . are det gertzin how Far the keen te erer Felon. 
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iſtry have been greatly improved by Wallerius, Bergman, Cronſtedt ; 
experimental philoſophy by Schele and Wilke; aſtronomy, mechan- 
icks, and natural philoſophy by Polhem, Klingenſtierna, Celſius, Stro- 
emer, Waxgentin, and Melandetrhielm ; political economy by Berk, 
Kryger, and Fiſcherſtroem; medicine by Roſenſtein, Acrell, Daxely, 
e. Dalin, Botin, and Lagerbring are celebrated national hiſtorians, 
The hiſtory of Guſtavus I. and that of Eric XIV. by biſhop Celſius, 
are inſtructive and pleaſing.” A hiſtory of Guſtavus Adolphns, by 
Mr. Hallenberg, is now probably publiſhed : The author undertook 
it by order of the late king. The geograghy of Sweden by Tuneld, 


- of which the fifth edition is in the preis, is very much eſteemed. The 
above Dalin, (who was tutor of Guſtavus III.) the counts of Cre- 


utez and Gyllenborg, with madame Nordenflycht, were diſtinguiſh- 
ed poets: Klegren, Kelvberg, Leopold, Lidner, Sjoeberg, and count 
Orenſtierna, occupy a diſtinguiſhed rank among thoſe of the preſent 


day. Thoſe who well underſtand the language, acknowledge, that 


Some fine ſpecimens of eloquence have been delivered in the Swe - 


diſh diets, the univerſities, and academies. Taſte in devices and em- 


blems is much cultivated; as appears in che treatiſe of Sahlſtedt on 
this ſubject. As a journaliſt, Mr. Goervell, librarian to the late king, 


has 2 — merit: he has publiſhed many volumes. 


* 


matics, and political economy: ſince its inſtitution in 1738, many vo- 


lames have been publiſhed. -. The academy of belles. letters, hiſtory, 
and antiquities, was formed by Louiſa Ulrica. Her ſon, the late king, 


founded, in 1786, another academy for the culture of the language, 


with penſions and funds for annual prizes. Other literary ſocieties 


are formed at Upſala, Gottenburg, &c. and a phyſiographical one at 

Architecture flouriſhes in the improved provinces: many ſtrangers 
. of taſte are ſurpriſed to find ſo many ſtately ediſices in a country ſo 
near the pole. Sweden has ſome excellent painters and ſculptors. 


The Swediſh theatre is of late much improved botli in compoſers and 


actors: But its pleaſures are confined to the greater cities. The 
whole nation has a taſte for muſic: It is very generally taught: The 
common people have ſome ſimple but pleaſing inſtruments, with ma- 
ny martial and pathetic ſongs in the ſtyle of Oſſian. 

__ Upſala has long been the firſt ſeminary in the north. Its library, 
botanical. garden, obſervatory, economical theatre, and chemical elab- 
oratory, are' worthy of notice. 'The profeſſors are about 'twenty ; 
Among them are teachers of politcal economy, tlie national conſtitu 
tion and: laws, and of agriculture. Maſters of languages, and the 
fine arts, are alſo on the eſtabliſhment, with a good riding ſchool. 
The number of ſtudents is fix hundred. Obo and Eund are the oth- 
er two univerſities. Beſides theſe, there are fourteen colleges, and a 
great number of claſſical ſchools. ' All the ſeminaries of learning. 
with. the above mentioned, common fehools, are ſupported by 1 


Swediſh academy of Sciences at Stockholm, directs its atten- 
tion to the moſt uſeful enquiries in medicine, natural hiſtory, mathe · 
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lic which extends a plain education to the pooreſt claſſes, and a learn- 
ed one to all who can afford to attend the half yearly terms; eren 
tlis is facilitated at the univerſities by certain funds. By theſe. 
means, indigent young men of talents frequently riſe to very, cxpinent. 4 
ſtations in ſociet rx. 

The royal libraries at Stockholm 8 Drottningholm, are wen 
ſtored with excellent works. The cabinets of natural hiſtory... at the, 
latter place, at Upſala, and that of the academy of ſejences, are very 
W Mr. Carleſon bas a muſeum containing 800 ſpecies, of 
bad: tf 

Cry au 3 1 The pe and "criminal 1 of © 
| Sweden are more agreeable to the grand principles of reaſon, juſtice, , - 
and humanity; than thoſe of many other countries. The Roman law, 
is taught in the univerſities, but only as an objee. of. erudition, the 
knowledge of which may be uſeful to the lawyer. Beſides, the b 
ſcure and often unintelligible decrees of Juſtinian and Theodoſjns © 
have no influence over the condition of the Swedes. ,: They are con- 
demned or acquitted by laws ſuited to their government. The lat: 
ter Were not dictated by defpotiſm amidſt the terror and conlterna-, 
tion of the people > They are the reſult of the deliberations of the na- 
tional aſſembly.“ The Swediſh code of laws originated in the remot-. 
eſt era, and grew under various forms, with national eircumſtances, 
kr it obtained conſiderable perfection i in the rei n of Guſtavus Ado 
po us, and {till greater in the year 1736, when the new code was pub- 

d by the ſanction of the ſtates. A new edition, with falutary, a- 
mendments, appeared in 1781. The brevity and preciſion of the ci-. 
vil laws tend greatly to abridge and ſhorten lawſuits, The criminal 
laws diſplay a ſtriking character of humanity and juſtice. The pun- 
iſhment of death is in | moſt caſes exchanged for heavy fines, whip- 
ping, and hard labour. Criminals, condemned to die, are generally 
beheaded. Very atrocious crimes are puniſned with greater ſeveri- 
ty but of theſe there are few inſtances. Information againſt accom-. 
plices does not procure impunity... Imperfe& proof cannot condema., 
Seduced women no longer ſuffer the infamy of eccleſiaſtical puniſh- 
ment. Thoſe. who murder their infants are condemned to die, if, on 
2-minnte examination, the crime cannot bear extenuation. Guſtayus, | 
III. aboliſhed, torture in the beginning of his reign. This barbarous 
and fatal practice had been tolerated as an abuſe, but never admitted 
into the criminal code. 

Territorial judges; aſſiſted by twelve 9 miner -allice” | 
in the country. Cities and corporate towns. have tribunals com 
ed of burgomaſters and citizens, Appeals from any of theſe are car- 
ried to the four ſupreme courts which are ſtationed in convenient pla · 
ces, and, when neceſſary, ſend ſome of their members to examine facts 
on the ſpot. Theſe muſt confirm all ſentences-of death. * Judges, 
mult ſtrictly follow the ſpirit of the laws; and they are forbidden,. 
under pain of fine and diſmiſſien, to interpret them. as intereſt or their 
paſſions may dictate. If, by ſuch a perverſion, they deprive a citizen 
of Us hogour, or in they are ſubjected to the ſame ſentence which, 

-againſt him. ae cuſtom N ſerve them, 


ſets apart lands for their uſe, the farmers of which are obliged 1 
* e PF 


2 2 guide; but only in caſes reſpecting which the code is entirely ſi- 


| Jent. The chancellor of the law is inveſted with the right of watch- 
ing over the conduct of the judges, and of proſecuting them, if they - 
act contrary to the duties of their office. On the opening of the trie 


bunals, the judges aſſiſt at divine ſervice ; and the miniſter at the al- 


tar reminds them, in a ſolemn manner, of the duties which they have 
JJ | | 5 


If it happen that a perſon of illuſtrious birth, or a whole body, 
is Ne of any offence againſt the king, the kingdom, or the crown, 
and if this offence cannot be tried by any of the ordinary tribunals, a a 
tribunal of the kingdom is then eſtabliſhed, in which the king preſides, | 
and in which the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of the ſtate have a 
right to ſit. The chancellor of juſtice is advocate in behalf of the 
public, and the oldeſt of the ſecretaries of reviſion holds the book of 
precedents. While ſentence is pronounced, the doors are always 


On viewing the public priſons of Sweden, one readily perceives - 
the characters of a government that liſtens to the voice of humanity, 


and diſtinguiſhes mankind from brutes. Several very ſalutary alters 


ations might ſtill be made in theſe priſons ; but it is a great deal, that 
thoſe who ſee them, find more reaſon to lament the crimes of the per. 
{ons they contain, than the ſeverity of the treatment which theſe vic- 
tims of corruption experience while they wait with anxiety for their 
The Swediſh laws of inheritance are remarkably wiſe and juſt; 
by their happy influence great inequality of property is prevented ; - 
and Sweden has a greater number of ſmall proprietors than any oth- 


er country in Europe. 


Mitrrary EsTastisnmenTs.)] “ Charles XI. when he mounted 
the throne, having deprived the nobles of thoſe crown lands which 
his predeceſſors had granted them, appropriated the greater part of 
this acquiſition for the ſupport of the army, and finiſhed the grand 
work of cantoning the troops, which had been begun under the reign 
OG P as wet e 


The crown lands, deſtined for the ſupport of che ſoldiers, are 
farmed out to individuals, who are bound to raiſe and maintain, at 


their own expenſe, a dragoon, or a foot ſoldier. The land which fur-- 
nithes a dragoon with his horſe, is named ruſtholl ; and ſeveral por- |, 
tions of land, united to furniſh a foot ſoldier, are called rate: Several + 

are neceffary, becauſe they are much ſmaller than thoſe which are 
oe to raiſe the cavalry. The ſoldier receives from the farmer a 
houſe ſurrounded by a piece of ground; this is what is called a 5% 
telle: He receives alfo a certain quantity of proviſions, a ſum of mo- 
ney, and a ſuit of clothes, made of coarſe cloth, which is renewed ev- 
ery three years. He is not obliged to perform any labour; and if 
the farmer wiſhes to employ him, he muſt pay him ſeparate wages, 


. 


Military men, above the rank of a common foldier, from a ſergeant td 


4 colonel, are maintained in a different manner. Government giyes/ 55 
them a hguſe, or boftelle, with a piece of ground of a certain extent 


* 


| 


*%, 


. * oy * 1 *. 3 8 | 


e lh 


e a5 with : arms, 25 in time 73 war allows him | par 
extraor 

The troops, thus aivided? aſſemble in bodies, more or leſs fre- 
quently according to eireumltances; but they are exereiſed at fixed. 
periods. They conſtitute the, real military force of the dee. 


are in number as follows: | 


5 


Twenty-three regiments of itt, | | 24,600 
Eight regiments. of Caray, comprehending the ae 4 
of the nobili x N 8 5 7,4 

: Nane bodies af e „ „„ 
4.800 


The Goat Slater 18 a 55 ws W ang to 1 that 
country in which he has left a wife, children, and « habitation dear 
to his heart. 

- Beſides this national army, Sweden has always a body of 


raiſed and ifi on the footing of Gigs Their N is. 
as follows ; 


Nine regiments A infuntry HET tae tn ps ET 9.885 
Two eee J Cnr I 9s 1/0 | 
DT F e = 

3 12,700/ 


| The — is 1 "Ry a | ſuſkicient 1 of Hill Pon) ora 


Gottenbu Warberg g. and Bohus, are the barriers towards ire 


towards t. : ſound in Scania, there are Malmoe, Chriſtianſtadt, 


Landſcrona: Louiſa and Sweaburg, are the barriers againſt Ruſſia. 


Waxholm and Fredericſburg defend the port of Stockholm. There 


are arſenals in all the fortreſſes. That of Stockholm contains à 


| 8 75 number of trophies taken from the enemies of the kingdom, at 


oſe periods when the Swedes ſought nothing but battle, and never 
quitted the field except when crowned with the laurels of victory. 


Several pieces of the armour of the conqueror of Leipſic are _ 


Preſerved here, and that of the hero of Narva. In the hat wo te 
Charles XII. at Fredericſchall, the hole made by that fatal ball, whi 
| in 2 moment overturned all his vaſt projects, is ſtill to be ſeen. 


The Swediſh fleet, created by Guſtavus I. had increaſed to thirty 


eight ſhips of the line, when Charles XII. made a deſcent on Den- 


mark. When fortune deferted the Swediſh hero, it decreaſed, and 
was even almoſt entirely ruined, After that unhappy epoch, govern- 


ment ſometimes turned their thoughts towards it, but never with any 
| ſucceſs. Guſtavus III. however, has beſtowed the utmoſt attention 
on this i my git obj ect; and the Swediſh navy is indebted to him for 


the flouri in wiich it has been for ſome years paſt.” Great 
| abuſes pine, . in the management of it, and proper diſcipline was 
por. * up; | 


at 4 reformation has! been 3 about in * 


eee a 6 . —_— 


* a _ 


a _ a 


Worm eaten, they haye been carefully inſpected, and thoſe unfit 


tix 


is allo granted. 
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of theſe, departments, by making e e ee 


the men oftener. As the greater part of the 


beſt principles of | navatarchiteQure, 5 Twenty four ſhips of ; e line FE 
twelve frigates, and a ſuitable number of prames, brigantines, and 
 ſhallops,; compoſe the Swediſh. navy. Veſſels: of the firſt rate carry 


ſeenty, guns, che reſt. ſixty, and the greater part of the frigates. 


ey 


fort 


- The coafts of the Baltic are ſo filled with. iſlands and rocks, that. 
ſhips of the line cannot navigate them. About the middle of this 
century, a: zealous citizen, general Ehrenſverd, propoſed to govern-- 
ment to form a fleet of flatbottomed veſſels, which might fail on theſe, 
ores, with ſafety, and ſerve for diſembarking troops, This fleet, 
called alſo the army fleet, on account of its utility for tranſportation, 
is. divided between Stockholm and Sweaburg, and conſiſts of about 
fixty, flat bottomed. veſſels. , Some of them are real galleys; the reſt 
have N of tenroma, and are conſtructed upon principles known, 
to very few. 5 1 Bip T 
Sweden procures its ſailors from the maritime previnoes, and 


r — 


Waintains them upon the ſame footing; as the national land forces 5; 


their number lately has been increaſed to 15,000.” e 
Mr. Chapman ſuperintends the building of ſhips of war ; he 
has publiſhed ſome. works which have been tranſlated into different 
uguages. | Hes „„ „„ 
"en band for decayed failors is formed by annual deductions from | 
and the grant of certain duties, Invalids in the land army have 
uo inalknenſions.. oo oo ns 3 oantagoy af T 
. Rzvexue, Exernse, Dear and Coix. ] The public revenues are: 
of tro kinds—one fixed and permanent, and the other granted for 
the time by the repreſentatives of the nation. The firſt ariſes chieſſy 
from the crowned lands, taxes upon lands, mines and forges, cuſtoms 
and exciſe, poſt duties, and ſtamps on paper, and a very general but 
ſmall poll tax. Some of theſe impoſts are levied in money and others 
in kind. When the wants of the public are inereaſed by particular 
citeumſtances, the ſtates aſſemble, and grant certain ſubſidies for a lim-, 


ited time. Theſe are principally. levied on the produce of agriculture, | 


induſtry, commerce, profits of offices, and ſome.other perſonal reſourcs ' 
es, in the following manner: In cities, the magiſtrate appoints a 


certain number of principal citizens, who bind themſelves, by oath. to: 


tax, the, inhabitants, according to regiſters given them by the com- 
miſſaries. of the diſtrict. In the country, the governor: of the prov- 
Ince, in concert with; che territorial. judge, chooſes. three- perſons- 
among the nobility, clergy, and peaſants, who tax the different baili- 
wicks to which they, 1 0 and if theſe officers cannot agree, the 


deciſion. of their diſpute is referred to their conſtituents. - 


* 


The collectors and receivers of all taxes, both regular and extraor-, 
dinary, are, by various modes, under ſuch a control, that frauds are 
hardly practicable, and if committed, deverely _ puniſhed: To ſcreen. 


the, poor from oppreſlian, abatement and indulgence for a cer 
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All che public revennes do not exceed hs! millions of 'rix A 
n would be inadequate e the yearly expenditure, if the army Was 
not principally: fupported in the manner above mentioned. The 
church is likewiſe maintained by the glebes and direct 9 
in kind. The "ſeminaries - of learning and ſeveral civil depe 
are e in à ſimilar way. 18 5 
Thoſe who know the economy of ORE Muſt eee i its r 
Ry 10 country is more free from the leeches of pentons and 
_ 5 Fa 
Nevertheleſs, it has been'in debt ever ſince the twenty years war 
under Charles the XIIth. The three wars fine 1742, with ſeveral 
unfavourable ſeaſons, have increaſed this debt to twenty nine millions 
of rix dollars ; hut peace and incultry will ſoon clear a country that 
bas fuck good refour ces. 
cel of” paper money had cauſed: great Wilcke gurt th 
ears: the” ſolid coin was hoarded or exported ; ſelfiſh: —— 
| ono \by by the continual” fluctuation of prices and the foreign ex- 
& ange; ; u b ak itidividuals ſuffered much by the depreciation 
5 of their fixed revenues. When a ſenſe of theſe evils prompted 2 
15 K appreciation, ſtagnation in the general circulation; and ruin of 
tors enſued,” But in 17, a judicious realization of the paper 
5 — place; 4 and filver, Wich national bank notes, ous Wy Age. 
ium. * 2 
„ehe meer UA in eee 1 5 
The gt ons Bones worth one rix dollar, 46 ſetting. . 
The! 5 dollar, of 48 fchil. an imaginary coin of hx date! of 
N or 18 dalr. of copper, alſo imaginary money; the value of the 
"wo thirds," one third, one twelfth, and one twenty fourth of: A rix 
15 ee is in proportion. 
1 The copper enkel flant, or fimple rer, or 3 kT 


"ho 


9 63, « The Aduble Make og liver of 6 run. or re. * 
The cere, or runſtyken, 12 of Which make a chilling.» 
One pound fcrling 1 is worth four rix dollars 75 he with 0 va- 
- riation of exchan 
e weden had in "the! Leiben ages a monarch, a 
| ſears and ſtates, with all the convulſive variations of a barbarous 
tate. During the union of Calmar, deſpotiſm and anarchy — 45 
by turns. Guſtavus I. checked the ambition of the greats and ex- 
pelled foreign tyrants, Guftayus Adolphus, his grandſon; improved 
on che foundation; the act of aſſurance which he delivered to the 
- repreſentatives of the nation when he mounted the throne; is ſtill 
* preſerved. © That prince promiſed to maintain the Lutheran religion; 
to deliberate with the ſtates on the alteration to be made in the laws, 
on the taxes to be impoſed, on the political alliances to be formed, on 
he wars'to be undertaken, and on the treaties of peace to be ebnelüd- 
ed. He engaged, beſides, to preſerve to the four orders, their privi- 
_ leges, and to kiaſſic no puniſhment, but after a legal proceſs, The 
long ſeries of bloody wars, rendered military ſervices neceſſary; and 
they” were SOR with titles of * and crown lands. T0 
wi 


SWEDEN. 
n the prjuſt liberalities of Chriſtiana, centributed to 


152 


- noble. order, Charles XI. reclaimed thoſe donations with too gren gr 
. rigour;; but with a wiſe 92 a be ropriated them for the ſuppo 
"the, army... On the death of s XII. chat abſolute bee | 
ich had. ſubſiſted. nearly forty; years, was ſucceeded all o a ſudden, 
too rapidly, by a liberty almoſt without Bo pa ET TS 
The fupreme power was new in the hands of the ates, who al 
"tered the laws, declared war, made peace, concluded alliances and 
- diſpoſed of the army according to their own pleaſure. They Key kh. 
. wiſe impoſed taxes, fixed the value of money, aſſembled: every three - 
/. years, Whether convoked or not, and never terminated the diet until 
- they. thought proper. The ſenate was reſponſihle to them for its 
conduct; —4 the king þ had no power of introducing into that body, 
but one of the three ſubjects propoſed to him. 8 therefore, 
remained to the fovereign but the executive 1 and the right of 
Ma to the different offices. Both . theſe: 7 5 were a- 
bridged at the diet of 1736; and the ſtates proceeded ic far, a8 to 
=) the ſenate with a N ſeal, to be employed * the e 1 
ould refuſe to ſign... N 
ba | 2 he court, however, Fas PROF ok EF und; AMY to. avenge its 
. count Bands the firſt 8 in ihe kin bed th and de- 


SAG LEE 


had been ater a and the fi he al was s about to be given, „ & 
Rates received information of their deſign. Count Hord betook him- 

+ ſelf to flight; but count Brahe, truſting to his birth, his rank, and the 
remomſtrances of the. court, remained, and was conducted to priſon. 
All thoſe who were ſuſpected ſhared the fame fate. Being brought 
to trial before a tribunal, the members of which were both judges 
and accuſers, hatred and animoſity pronounced the ſentence of death. 

| Count Brahe, baron Horn, and three others, were publicly beheaded, 

nn the capital, oppoſite to the church of Ridderholm, while the yn 8 
guards attended to re gpod . 

Thus did the party of. the bats, which at that time prevailed, 
- manifeſt its zeal for a 15829 5 more fatal than uſeful to the na 12 
Ibe influence of the king was too much weakened,.z and the equi 
brium of the different. powers had diſappeared; liberty was. unac- 

Auainted with the reſtraint of clear and permanent laws; and th 
., intereſts of the people were nat cancenteredin one focus, the welfar 
of the public. The two factions, that of the bars and that of the 
he one ſupported by France, and the other by En d and 0 
— in turns, according to the abilities 4 ir chiefs. 
court waved between theſe two factions neither . 3 favoured it; 
and the diets were like theatres in 4 oppoſite paſſions contended. 

5 During theſe debates, carter 2 65 the adminiſtration, and 

national virtues loſt all their ener One diet overturned what 
another bad wiſely eſtabliſhed ; and e Swedes, naturally tracta- 
e 85 i acquired. a e of 1 e a nd D 
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FSuüch was the ſtate of the kingdom when Guſtavus III. aſſumed 
. the-ſceptre, and the next year, 177 f effected an aſtoniſhing revolution. 
which was accompliſhed in three days, and without a drop of - blood. 
Opinions are widely different on this and ſimilar events, but it is ge- 
nerally agreed, that a very gre eat majority of the nation, wearied of a 

ghed 


- miſerable anarchy, ſi an energetic government; that the 
greater part, Sitached, to monarchy by principle or habit, had great 
une in the ſplendid abilities and virtues af Guſtavus, and that 
00 lenity to his moſt. implacable foes. was beyond example. 
The conſtitution by him offered, and received by the Rates. mho 
were afſembled at the time, is a high-toned monarchy, but not at al 
| ſe vi ana The ſtates retained the excluſive power of granting ſup- 
5 9 Their eonſent is neceſſary for enacting or e en a & laws, for 
the value of the coin, and for making offenſive war. The 
= & e truſtees, guarantees, and managers of the national bank. 
They examine, and every diet, by a committee, the ſtate of the finan- 
ces, in order, os the 50th article is worded). to be convinced, that the 
public money has been expended for the good of the country. 
Beſides, the crown has few means of corruption, becauſe the prin- 
e branches of public revenue are appropriated to permanent ob- 
jjects; and becauſe all offices both civil and military (hae a nt 
dence excepted} are held during good behaviour. 
The neceffity of a ſtrong executive power to defend the country 
1 —— league between powerful ſoes and formidable malecontents, 


prompted the diet of 1789 to make theſe alterations in the conſtitu- 


tion. The king can make offenſive war. The ſenate: is aboliſhed. 
The ſupreme: tribunal of juſtice, where the king preſides with only 
two votes, muſt conſiſt of both commoners and nobles. - Commoners 


have an equal right to all. civil and military offices, and to the ar- 
ꝗquirement of thoſe a landed eſtates, called ſalarier. Theſe 


_ articles with others are ſet forth in the act of union and ſafety... . 
The ſtates of Sweden are repreſented by the four orders of the no- 
bc, clergy, burghers, and peaſants, (or, more properly, yeomag.) 


The eldeſt fon of each family fits in the diet, under the name of 5 — | 


famila. The clergy chooſe deputies. in proportion to the number, of 

Pariſhes. The biſhops and other prelates fit in the ſame; houſe, wath 
cheſe, and have only ſimple. votes. The burghers of the reſpective ci- 
ties and towns.chooſe repreſentatives in proportion to Population and 
wealth: Stockholm: has ten. The freeholders in the 


country 
cet ma n een according to the value of the reſpettive dil | 


tricks. : 
+7 The four orders have ſeparate houſes.; 3 The deciſions of. their m- 

1 jorities reſpectively form their votes: And the conſent of three hou- 
ſes decides upon all affairs merely national; 7 but nes. er | Ins 
-.. conſtitutional rights of a diſſentient order. 


Por tricat Ixxzagsr. ] The gigantic power of Ruſba i is ts LY 5 


::: dable neighbour to Sweden. It may attempt acquilitions in, inland, 
not ſo much for extending an immenſe territory, as foł gaining a 20 
er ſhore on the Baltic. It t may alſo take advantage of thoſe.” : 

- Noun ſo natural i n free ſtates. Let while the Swedes . a - 


_ triotic 7 


< 
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| : wiotie undon, and their old valour, they will bo ſaſee The rocks and 


r of the frontiers make à tolerable barrier; and in caſe of need, 
army would be aided by an hundred thouſand militia. 
mark has no further hope of maowring its loſt provinces, 


% — — is a good neighbourſhip. 
As a maritime power, Sweden will ſupport its al ledepan- 


| 31 On chis principle, it formed, in concert with Ruſſia and Den- 


mark, the armed nevtrality in the late war between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. Its occaſional treaties with diſtant 
powers; will principally: have in view the balance of power in Europe, 
- id eſpecially in the north: This accounts for its connexion with the 
Big een empire, as the Aſiatie neighbour of Ruſſia. 
Hrsrozr. ] The ancient Goths, joined with other northern 
arg ſubdued the Roman empire in Europe: The kin gdom of the 
"Eaſt Goths in Italy, laſted 60, and that of the Weſt Goths in Spain 
5 A little before the Chriſtian era, Sigge; afterwards called 
Oden, from the north-eaſt of Aſia, conquered the then inhabited part 
of Sweden, and erected an empire, of which Upſala was for many 
centuries the political and hierarchic ſeat. The provincial governors 
were, however, generally tributary princes ; frequently at war with 
each other, and againſt the upper king, as he was ſtiled. The remot- 


/ ar and larger provinces were not incorporated before the 11th- centu- 


Oxy Birger Farl, regent of the kingdom, founded Stockholm in 12 52. 


Magnus, a ſon af this excellent man, eſtabliſhed ſalutary laws, pes hh 
"ed the pride of the grandees; and was greatly beloved by the 

He got the ſurname of Lalulas, (or barn lock) becauſe wa buſt and 
© vigorovs adminiſtration ſecured their property. 

After many conteſts witch Denmark, a union af the Hook . 
crowns was effected by Margaret; but her fuccefſors treated the 
E. tonal with injuſtice, and often With cruelty; being frequently aid- 
ed by traĩtors among the nobility, and the prelates, whoſe wealth and 

: Power had become exorbitant in the progreſs of chriſtianity. After 
many ſtruggles 3 i combined tyrants, with variable ſucceſs, the 
unfortunate Swedes experienced all the horrors of ſlavery, from the 
monſter Chriſtian, who in cool rage maſſacred 200 of the e 

men in Stockholm, Now. 8, 1 520. 
8 uſtavus Vaſa eſcaped from ds Jacigers: a0 the moun- 


* 1 tains of Dalecarlia, and by his perſuaſive eloquence, rouſed 


riotie valour of the inhabitants. Supported by them and o 4 
rave- 3 who flocked to his banners, he defeated the nes, 
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- Guſtavus was ſucceeded by his youngeſt ſon, Eric XIV. who did 
hot poſſeſs the ſame qualities as his father. This monarch became a 
prey to a brutal kind of melancholy, which occaſioned his ruin. His 
brother John eaſily ſupplanted a prince who had imbrued his hands 
in the blood of his ſubjects, and who was conſidered as the ſcourge 
of the kingdom. Erie, therefore, was depoſed, and being thrown in- 


to priſon, was there poiſoned by order of John. John died in 1572, 
very little regretted, becauſe he was unworthy of the eſteem of his 


ſubjects. Charles, duke of Sudermania, the youngeſt of Guſtavus's 


ſons, cauſed himſelf to be elected regent of the kingdom. Sigiſmund, 
king of Poland, undertook to conquer Sweden; but the duke defeat- 


ed his army, and ufterwards mounted the throne. The reign of this 
prince was ſevere and often cruel. Charles was harſh, ſanguinary 
and violent. He died during a paroxiſm of paſſion. | 

- Guſtavus Adolphus ſucceeded him in 1611. He was equally 
great in peace and war, and ſhowed himſelf a model for heroes and 
kings. He diedin 1632. His youngeſt daughter, Chriſtiana, ſucceeded 


him. She had a romantic taſte for claflical erudition and the fine 
arts; but ſhe. laviſhed the public treaſury upon favourites, and quit- - 


ted her throne, her country, and her religion in 1654. 
Charles Guſtavus, her coufin, became ſueceſſor. His reign was 
ſhort, and ſplendidly warlike. He died ſuddenly in 1660, at Got- 
tenb * 5 x) f ; BE ; E . : o 
| His fon Charles XI. was then only five years of age. He gained 
the affections of the inferiour orders, triumphed over the nobility, and 
became abſolute ſovereign in 1680. Be ora 

He died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the famous 


Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than that of 


this hero. He was killed by a cannon ſhot, at the ſiege of Frederic- 
ſhall, in Norway, in 1718, when he was no more than thirty-ſix years 


of age. It has been ſuppoſed, that Charles was not in reality killed 


by a ſhot from the walls of Fredericſhall, but by a piſtol, from one 


of thoſe about him. Charles was temperate, ſober, chaſte, and faith- 


ful in his promiſes, but his obſtinacy and want of prudence were fa- 
e ther oÞ bp | 2g | 


When the ſtates aſſembled,they deereed the crown to his ſiſter Ulrics - 


Eleonora, on condition of renouncing the ſovereignty, but by her 
requeſt transferred it to her huſband Frederic, landgrave of Heſſe 


| _ Caſſel, who renounced ſeveral more of the royal prerogatives. 


On the death' of Frederic in 1751, Adolphus Frederic mounted the 
throne, with Louiſa Ulrica' of Pruſſia. Adolphus died ſudden- 


ly in 1771. He was a pattern of domeſtic virtues, but unequal to 
the taſk of ruling between turbulent parties. i 


_ Guſtavus III. his ſon, with indefatigable care, carried a reforming 
hand through all 'the departments of public adminiſtration ; The 
civil and criminal code were eſſentially improved; and judges were 
taught, by exemplary corrections, to reſpe& the rights of their loweſt 
fellow. citizens. The army was diſciplined and better provided for: 


The navy roſe from its long decay : Paper was changed into folid 
coin: The nation recovered its independence and reputation. By fre- 
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quent, and often unexpected viſits through his extenſive countryghe 
could ſee, hear, and feel its wants. His leiſure hours were not waſt- 
ed in the lap of luxury, or in the ferocious chaſe, but employed in 
cultivating the belles lettres and the fine arts; of which he was a con- 
noiſſeur, and a liberal patron. All this, with graceful manners, and 
an amiable affability, made him for ſeveral years g popus 
lar. But clouds began to obſcure this bright horizon of Sweden. 
Some diſcontent. arote among the people from the monoply of the 
domeſtic diſtilleries, which the king aſſumed. A deſire of reſtraining 
e pernicious exceſs in ſpirituous liquors, and of increaſing the pub. 
lic revenue, induced him to adopt a meaſure which infringed perſon- 
al rights, and did not in practice prove beneficial. He liſtened, how- 
ever, to the public murmurs, and reſtored the unlimited freedom of 
private ills, on condition of a very temporary and moderate tribute 
ingrain ; to which he obtained the people's freeconſentby commiſſion- 
ers in the ſeveral counties. The nobility, whoſe political weight (as 
being hereditary) was moſt leſſened by the revolution, were irritated 
ji in the diet of 1778, by the king's reviving the ancient diviſion 

of their houſe into claſſes z according to which every individual was to 
vote within his claſs, and the plurality of claſſes to conſtitute the vote 
of the houſe. | During the diet of 1786, a decided. oppoſition was 


formed. Of the four propoſitions offered hy the king, that only of a 


tund for public granaries was accepted : 'The ſtates were ſo economi- 
cal that they would not even relieve their fellow-citizens who worked 
che copper mines with loans, as had formerly been the practice. 

The war with Ruſſia, which broke out ſoon after, ripened theſe ſeeds 


of diſcord; The campaign was no ſooner opened in Finland, than a 


| wry part of the officers refuſed to ſerve, under pretence that Sweden 
ad not been attacked, and entered into a negociation with the court 
of Ruſſia, © The king, finding that he could not depend upon his 
troops, quitted Finland, and having traverſed ſeveral of the northern 
and weſtern provinces of Sweden, harangued the Dalecarlians on the 


ſame ſpot where Guſtavus I. addreſſed them, when he had recourſe 


to their valour to deliver his country from a foreign yoke... Theſe 
brave mountaineers offered to raiſe, at their own expenſe, a body of 
troops, whom his majeſty might diſpoſe of as he thought proper. Ev- 
ery heart was touched by the eloquence of the Swedith monarch ; and 
the people every where declared in his favour. Setting out for Got- 
tenburg, he arrived there when the Danes were about to beſiege it; 
but his preſence revived the courage of the inhabitants, and the pro- 
je& of the enemy miſcarried. In the mean while, the troops who r e- 
mained at Stockholm, had orders to march towards Gottenburg; and 
the defence of the capital, the caſtle, and the royal family was entruſt- 
ed to the care of che citizens. A. truce, and a final peace in the 
next ſpring vas effected with Denmark by che mediation of the Pruſ- 
ſian and Britiſh miniſters. | . 


I be diet met on che 26th of January, 1789. The three orders 


manifeſted a warm attachment to the king, but a great majority of 
che nobles behaved with inſolent obſtinacy. On the 17th of Februa- 
ry, the four orders were convoked in the hall of the ſtates, and the 
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king delivered a diſconrſe full of energy. He lamented that a tytan- 
nic ariſtocracy, which he had cruſhed in 1772, ſhould again threaten 
deſtruction to Sweden; drew a lively contraſt between the. fidelity of 
the inferior orders, who ſupported him with their lives and fortunes; 
and'the treacherous ingratitude of. thoſe nobles, who, forgetful of 


their country's kindneſs, and his peculiar favours, baſely endeavoured 


to humble the monarch by ruining. the nation; he knew thoſe whe 


wiſhed to ſee a Ruflian envoy dictating the terms of peace in Stock- 


holm; but was determined rather to periſh than ſign one article of. 
fenſive to Swedifh honour 3 he vowed that thoſe raſh hands which 
attempted his father's crown, ſhould never wreſt from him that ſcep- 
tre which he had inherited from Guſtavus Adolphus, and which he 
would tranſmit, if not equally ſplendid; yet pure to his ſuceefſor on 


the Swediſh throne ; finally, he warned them of that puniſhment from 


God and their country, which a wicked perſeverance would provoke;. 
The nobles perſiſted in their oppoſition, and the other orders having, 
by a formal deputation, petitioned tlie king to take effectual meaſures 
for the public ſafety, orders were given on the- 20th, to arreſt fourtzen 
of the principal nobles; among them count Ferſen, who, before the 
revolution, had long been the chief of the Hats: They were confin- 
ed in the palace of Frederickſhof till the cloſe of the diet next March, 


hut well aceomodatec. 


* « 


Alter chis the act of union and ſifety was ratified by che king and 


the three orders; but the houſe of nobles refuſed their aſſentz pre · 
ae that it was a violation of the conſtitution; and of their privi- 
R 8 02 12 12 


The war having now received the national ſanction, was carried 


*% * 


on with vigour. Moſt of the officers returned to their duty; patri- 


otic aids were collected over the whole country, and reſpectable bod - 
v ere wee prepared for emergencies. The ſucceſs did not, howev- 
et, correſpond with tlie ſanguine hopes of the Swedes, from the following 
cauſes: The Ruſſians, numerous; hardy, warlike, and well diſciplin- 


ed, fought under ſkilful commanders: The Swediſh ſtores of pro- 


viſion and -ammunitibn. were at firſt deficient by the neglect of thoſe: 


concerned : Great opportunities were loſt by che defection of the offi= 
cers; and by the precarious dependence on ſome afterwards.  'The 


principal advantage was; a recovery of military reputation, which had 
ſuffered in the former war of 1742. A very ſevere action happened 


in the month of July, 1788, between the two grand fleets (in the 


gulph of Finland) the Swediſh commanded by the duke of Suderma- 


nia, and the Ruſſian by, admiral Greig. Both admirals were ap- 


Plauded by their -ſovereigns.; great ſlaughter took place on both ſides 3 
ench took one ſhip from the other; and the Ruſſians had one ſunk : 
night put an end to the battle. Of the engagements in 1789; the 
moſt remarkable was one in whieh the Ring defeated a large detach⸗ 
ment of the Ruſſian army. In 1990, the duke attacked the ſtrong 
harbour of Revel, in which were 9 or 10 Rüſſian men of war, but loſt 
two of his ſhips, He then joined the king, who had with the galley 
fleet gone up intp the bay.of Wiborg: The whole Ruſſian fleet came 
to lock them in; * Swedes with great bravery forced _ _ 
nnd 3. $ e | ack, 
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pack; but loſt 6 or 7 ſhips of the line, two by catching fire from the 
ketches ſent to burn the Ruſſian fleet, and the others by ſtranding on 
the ſandbanks in that narrow paſs. This critical misfortuue could 
not be repaired without a ſtroke of deciſive boldneſs. He therefore 
with his ſhore fleet attacked that of Ruſſia under count Naſſau: A 
dreadful battle enſued, and eontinued, with. a thort pauſe at midnight, 
for twenty four hours. The Swedes took or deſtroyed about forty 
veſſels, of galleys, xebecs, brigantines, and ſmall frigates, carrying 
among them 608 cannon ; and made ſix or ſeven thouſand priſoners. 
The king expoſed himſelf during the whole action with the greateſt 
_ fntrepidity, going a conſtant round of the moſt dangerous ſcenes. 
This memorable victory was obtained on the firſt of Auguſt, in 
Svenſkſund, and procured an immediate peace. 1 
In the beginning of 1792, a diet was held at Gefſe, of which the 
ncipal object was to reſtore the national finances, much deranged 
y the war. The three orders were, as uſual, complaiſant ; but a 
majority of the nobles diſplayed the old ſpirit. . - | 1 
After the diet, the king returned to Stockholm, and foon fell a 
tictim to an atrocious conſpiracy, the extent, and whole deſign of 
which, is not known; but ſeveral particulars are authenticated by 
the acts of the judicial proceſs. Fifteen or twenty perſons were 
convicted; moſt of them noblemen: the principal actors were baron 
Zielke, who poiſoned: himſelf; the counts Horn and Ribbing, the 
lieutenant colonel Liljehorn, and captain Ankarſtrom, alſo nobles. 
This laſt was the aſſaſſin: he ſhot the king with a piſtol charged with 
Jugs 5 nails, at a maſquerade, on the night of the ſixteenth of 
Guſtavus bore this extaſtrophe with his uſual fortitude; and under 
agonizing pains preſerved that ſerenity and ſtrength ef mind neceſſary 
kor making his laſt diſpoſitions. He alſo took a ſolemn promiſe from 
his brother, to treat his murderers with all poſſible lenity, and not by 
any means to give up more than one to capital juſtice. He expreſſed 
exemplary ſentiments of deyotion ; comforted his diſeonſolate friends, 
and after the laſt valedictzon to the queen and prince, died on the 
| 29th of the ſame month. | %% 1 
The talents and virtues. of Guſtavus are univerſally acknowledged. 
His political conduct can be fairly judged only by thoſe who know 
the affairs of Sweden. It is certain, that his death cauſed a general; 
grief; that the common people regard him as a martyr in vindication 
of their rights; that many diſtinguiſhed noblemen were his confiden- 
tial friends; and that ſeveral of that order, whoſe oppoſition was 


manly and ſpirited, would have defended him with their blood. 

Guſtavus III. was bern the 24th of Jan. 1746, ſucceeded his father 
m 1771, was married to Sophia Magdalena, princeſs of Denmark, 
the 4th of November 1766. Their only heir, Guſtavus Adolphus, 
now minor king of Sweden, was born in November 1778. He re- 
cerved an excellent education under the king's direction; of which he 
gave early proofs on his examination before the Kates, at the diet of 


— 


1786 it will be completed under his uncle. 5 2957 
| k Charles, 
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| Charles, duke of Sudermania, appointed by the late king, his 
brother, regent of Sweden, was born in 1748. His adminiſtration 
has been b worthy of the high truſt 5 8 in ans 
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Tas RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


A ani AND Foie: 


Length "i 1527 = 2 I © 1860 cos L Bufeb. ] 
Nel Breadth . between 1 400. & 72% N. lat. 5 

HIS immenſe Empire ſtretches from the Baltic ſea and Sweden 
| on the weſt, to Kamtſkatka and the Pacific Ocean on the eaft : And 
from the Frozen Ocean on the north, to about the 44th degroe of lat. 
on the ſouth ; on which ſide it is bounded by Poland, Little Tartary, 
Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, Great Tartary, Chis 
neſe Tartary, and other unknown regions in Alia. 

The country now compriſed under the name of The RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE, is of an extent nearly equal to all the reſt of Europe, and 
greater than the Roman empire in the zenith of its power, or the 
empire of Darius ſubdued by Alexander, or even both put together. 

Ruſſia is, at preſent, divided into 42 governments, which are com- 
prehended again under 19 general governments, viz. 


A. European Part of Russ14. 
30 Gorzxnnzu re. | 


| Towns. 
Petarburg 170,000 inhab. 


8 

1. G Peterſburg,, eas 4 
divided into 7 Parts or Circles. 385 Coxe 
2. Governawal of WibyrgJdivid- | 
ed into 6 Circles BE cſham 

8. Government of Riga, properly De 27,938 

of Livonia 1 | 
4. Government of Reval, Rey 5 
periy of Ellland q Reval 10,000 | 
CMoſkow ” 277,000(Coxe) 


5. Government of Moſkow, di- 


12,550 houſes, and 153,000 inhab- 
vided into | 


itants \ 


I [ Kelomna 
6. Government of Welodimer 14 Wolodimer 
7.— 12 Pereſlau - Saleſæoĩ 
8. Government Kalu di- | 
vided into 12 Circles. 225 "| Kaloga . „„ 
F 12 Tula 39,000 inhab;. 
E 3 | 10. 


* © Buſchinge 
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| don. 
10. Cor. of peniſes 132 Jaraſlaw 
11,———odf Koſtroma, 15 divi- Naa ins | 
ſions. | 
I'S f Nowogorod, "5 Nowogorod 6,000 
"Circles. 3 | ; 
13. ——of. Twer 1 On : | | 
ologda oo 
14.——of Wologdy, 19 bars tt] 
I 5. — Niſhnei Nowogoro Niſhnei Nowogor 0 
16. — Woroneſh 5 15 Woroneſh 
17. of Tano © G- 14 Tanbow ” 
18.——of Kurſk * d 
19. —0f Orell „ een 02rd 
20. — Charcow 15 Charcow 
21. of Kiew (Colac S 
" try, © or. the Ukraine) about 11 Kiew 
million of people. | 
22.——0f. Tſhernigo II Thhernigo . 


23.———ofNowogrodSewerſkiz Nowogrod Sewerſk 


24.———of Smolenſk (White 3 
Ruſſia) ez L Selen 4,000 
25 a e Pleſkow 10 - Pleſkow | 
26. f Polotzka 11 Polotzka 
27.——of Mohilow 12 Mohilow 
| 'Pultawa 
28. eee Ekatarinolow(New Cha deen 
ee. \ W_w Aſo w 
29. e ee, Tauria( or Crimea) 7 MM | WY 
36. ——Wiztka N 10 Wirtka | 


B. ASIATIC RUSSIA. 


12. GoyzrxneNTs. 1 
1. Qovers.of Caucaſia Kuban) Taman e 


2.5 of Caſan, divided i into 5 
43 Eireles Caſan ; #31902 
g3e= -of Permia (Catarimb 3 Perm | e 
16 Circles e ene 

| 4— Penſa 5 8 FD 
| T Sinbirſk 

5. — Sinbirſk 155 32 ee 

6 0 Saratow 9 - Saratow „„ 
7. of Aſtrachan Aſtrachan 70,000 
tay 2 Re 

4 urjer 
L 7 1 brig 


2 


8 | 5 - „ Towns. 2 | 1 
* Gov. of Tobolſk, 3 Diviſions 33 2000 houſes ; | 
9 5 Irkutzk 1, 113 


8 2 3 ] Jakutzk 600 
11, ——of Irkutzk, 17 Circles Kiechta 
; Trae Othotz : 
| „ {| Kolywan 
1 ee Kolywan Wy. Tonk 40 


C. Tributary IsLAnps in the Great South Sea, between Aſia an 
; \ America. - : A 

1. The ALtvTian IsLAnDS. 
2. The Annrean IsTLAups. 
3. The Fox IsLanvs. 

4. The KuxILIAN IsLanns. 


? : 5 
) 


f : 5 Population. Popu. for every} 
| [Whole e ſquare Miles. 24, oo, oo e Mile. 
A and B 4890, 03 οοοοο 8 
TA - 1585, 194, 97620, ooo, ooo 5 
B,- 3,595,024 4,000,000 for the 1 | 
5 | ancient limits 8 | 
[Livonia - 1416, 0005 25, 300 35 N 
ſtroma - '» 6,400[200,000 | 37 | 
rimea = © 24,368|200,000, ee e 8 
7 | NP ſome accounts only or only | 
2 11 | [-: 2 h 
Bythe Diviſion of Poland, 177314 © Cd wk 
L Nate acquired  31,000]1,800,000t@ | 517 | 


* 


According to the former diviſion into governments, which is pre- 
ſerved in moſt of the maps, the European part of Ruſſia contains only 
. 1,008,000 ſquare miles. SE 
Ihe ſuperiority of the Epropean part over the vaſt but uncultivat- 
ed provinces of Aſia, is ſtriking. 1 
The provinces acquired by the diyiſion of Poland, are highly va- 
luable to Ruſſia, to which the acquiſition of Crimea is by no means 
comparable in value. | 5 : 
| This immenſe empire comprehends upwards of fifty different na- 
tions. They may be reduced to the following claſſes; 1. Sclavoman 
nations, yiz, Ruſſians, Polanders, Coſaks. 2. Lettonian {in Livonia. } 
3. Finnian, viz. Laplanders, Tſhorkis, Eftonians, Lieffs, Wotjaks, 
ITchermiſſes, Tſhowaſhes, Permekian, Wogolian, Morduines, Samo- 
jedes, Oſtiaks, Yuraks. 4. Tartarian, viz. Nogaitz, Tſhulyms, Baſh- 
DS 26. 1 kirians, 
f by Herman in his Statiftic table of Ruſſia, which is the moſt recent and exact. 
eichard. '} ; : r 
2 a later diviſieg of Poland (July, 1793) Ruſſia acquired 3,500,000 inhabl- 
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kirians, Kirgis, Yakutes, Bazabins, &c. Tartars. 5. Mongolian, vis. 
Kalmucs, Buræts, Teleuts, &c. 6. Tunguſian, Koriakes, Kamtſka- | 
daly, Kurilian, &c. 7. Migrated Europeans from every part of Eu. 
rope, chiefly Germans. 8. Armenians, Indians, Perſians. It is ſup. 
poſed, that the number of languages is nearly equal to the number of 
different nations, BFV | 
\ Ctimarz.] In the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the long. 
eſt day does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the 
moſt northern, the fun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the hor- 
izon. The reader from this will naturally conclude, that there is in 
Muſcovy a vaſt diverſity of climate, and that the extremes of heat and 
_ cold are felt in this vaſt empire, Os 
__ The ſeverity of the A however, in Ruſſia, properly ſo called, 


is very great. Dr. John Glen King, who reſided eleven years in 
Ruſſia, obſerves, that the cold in St. Peterſburg, by Farenheit's ſcale, 
i | is, during the months of December, January, and February, uſually 
| it: from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees below o; that is, from 40 to 52 degrees 
=. below freezing point: Though commonly, in the courſe of the win - 
= ter, it is for a week or ten days ſome degrees lower. The ſame wri- 
1 ter remarks, that it is almoſt difficult for an inhabitant of our tem- 
| | perate climate to have any idea of a cold ſo great : But it may help 


* 


to give ſome notion of it to inform the reader, that when a perſon 

| ke, out in that ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes water, and 

[ that water freezing, hangs in little icicles on the eye-laſhes. As the 

= common peaſants uſually wear their beards, you may ſee them hang- 
1 ing at the chin like a ſolid lump of ice. But, even in that ſtate, the 

=! beard js found very uſeful in protecting the glands of the throat: 

| ia! And the ſoldiers, who do not wear their beards, are obliged to tie a 
[ 


handkerchief under the chin to ſupply their place, All the parts of 

the face, which are expoſed, are very liable to be frozen ; Though it 
has often been obſerved, that the perſon himſelf does not know when 

the freezing begins ; but is commonly told of it firſt, by thoſe wha 

meet him, and who call out to him to rub his face with ſnow, the u- 
| . fual way to thaw it. It is alſo remarked, that the part which has 

once been frozen, is ever after moſt liable to be frozen again. Inſome 


very ſevere winters, ſparrows, though a hardy ſpecies of birds, have 
been ſeen quite henumbed by the intenſe cold, and unable to fly : And 
drivers, when fitting on their loaded carriages, have ſometimes been 
found frozen to death in that poſture. When the thermometer has. 
11.18 ſtood at 25 degrees below o, boiling water, thrown up into the air by 
11 an engine, ſo as to ſpread, has fallen down perfectly dry, formed into 
13 1s ice. A pint hottle of common water was found by Dr. King, tro- 
zen into a ſolid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of 
ſtrong ale has alſo been frozen in an hour and an half: But in this 
ſubſtance there was about a tea- cup full in the middle unfrozen, 
Which was as ſtrong and inflammable as brandy or ſpirits of wine, 
But notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in Ruſſia, the inhabitants 
have ſuch various means and proviſions to guard againſt it, that they 
ſuffer much leſs from it than might be expected. The houſes of per- 
ons in tolerable cixcumſtances arg ſo well protected, both 3 
| | | . 
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doors and within, that they are ſeldom heard to complain of cold. 
The method of warming the houſes in Ruſſia is by an oven conſtructed 
with ſeveral flues, and the country abounds with wood, which is the 


i common fuel. Theſe ovens conſume a much ſmaller quantity of 


wood than might be imagined, and yet they ſerve at the ſame time 
for the ordinary people to dreſs their food. They put a very mode- 
rate faggot into them, and ſuffer it to burn only till the thickeſt black 


ſmoke is evaporated ; they then ſhut down the chimney to retain all 


the reſt of the heat in the chamber; by this method the chamber 

keeps its heat 24 hours, and is commonly ſo warm, that they fit with 
very little covering, eſpecially children, who are uſually in their ſhirts. 
The windows in the huts of the poor are very ſmall, that as little cold 


may be admitted as poſſible: In the houſes of perſons of condition, 


the windows are caulked up againſt winter, and commonly have dou. - 
ble glaſs frames. In ſhort, they can regulate the warmth in their a- 
rtments by a thermometer with 22 exactneſs, opening or ſhut- 
Lag the flues to increaſe or diminiſh the heat. When the Ruſſians 
o out, they are clothed ſo warmly, that they almoſt bid defiance to 
froſt and ſnow ; and it is obſervable, that the wind is ſeldom violent 
in the winter; but when there is much wind, the cold is exceedingly 


* 


One advantage which the Ruſſians derive from the ſeverity of their 


climate is, the preſerving proviſions by the froſt. Good houſewives, 


as ſoon as the froſt ſets in for the winter, about the end of OO 


Fill their poultry, and keep them in tubs packed up with a layer © 
Mow between them, and then take them out for uſe as occaſion requires: 


By which means they ſave the nouriſhment of the animal for ſeveral 
months. Vealfrozenat Archangel, and brought to Peterſburg, is eſteem- 
ed the fineſt they have; nor can it be diſtinguiſhed at the table from what 


is freſh killed, being equally juicy. The markets in Peterſburg are 
by this means ſupplied in winter with all manner of proviſions, at à 
cheaper rate than would otherwiſe he poflible ; and it is not a little 


curious to ſee the vaſt ſtacks of whole hogs, ſheep, fiſh, and other an- 


imals, which are piled up in the markets for ſale. - The method of 
thawing frozen proviſions in Ruſſia, is by immerging them in cold 
water: For when the operation of thawing them is effected by 


heat, it ſeems to occaſion a violent fermentation, and almoſt a ſudden 


putrefaction: But when produced by cold water, the ice. ſeems to be 


attracted out of the body, and forms a tranſparent incruſtation round 


it. If a cabbage which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by cold wa- 
ter, it is as freſh as if juſt gathered out of the garden; but if it be 
thawed by fire or hot water, it becomes ſo rancid and ſtrong that it 
cannot be eaten, Vegetation in Ruſſia is very rapid. | Og 
WrALTH and Commerce er Russ14.] In ſo vaſt a tract of coun- 
try as the empire of Ruſſia, ſpreading under many degrees of lati- 


. tude, watered by more than eight rivers, which run through the ſpace 


of 2000 miles, and crofſed by an extenſive chain of mountains, we 
may expect to find an infinite number of natural productions, though 
we muſt make ſome allowances for the great deſerts of Siberia, and 


the many other parts of this immenſe empire not yet thoroughly in- 


veſtigated 
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veſtigated by natural hiſtorians. The ſpecies of plants peculiar ty 


this part of the globe, which have been already difcovered, amount 


to many thouſands. The ſoil contains almoſt all minerals, tin, plati- 
na, and ſome ſemi-metals excepted, which have not yet been found. 


Let in the mines of all theſe large provinces, not half the number of 


miners is employed, nor even half as many mines have been explored 


as in Germany or even in England. Animals of every ſpecies are 
here likewiſe in ſuch abundance, that a great quantity of them remain 


-undeſcribed. As te the uſeful productions of the animal kingdom, 


' *Ruflia can boaſt of the greateſt variety of the fineſt furs, as it has 


plenty of ſables, martins, ermine, black, white, blue and red foxes, 
white and common lynxes, bears, wolves, and ſeveral animals of the 
potted cat kind. It abounds likewiſe in camels, horſes, aſſes, and cattle, 


both wild and tame ; it has innumerable flocks of more than one ſpe- 


cies of hares and ſquirrels, wild and tame ſheep, wild goats, different 
forts of deer, rein-deer, elks, themuſk animal, the muſk beaver, different 
antelopes, &c. The following data may give the reader a general i- 
dea of their value to the country. In 1781, there were exported from 
the harbour of Peterſburg alone, 428,877 ſkins of hares, 36,904 ſkins 
of grey ſquirrels, 1354 of bears, 2018 of ermine, 5639 of foxes, 300 
of wild cats, beſides thoſe of wolves and of the /u/lic (a beautiful animal 
of the rat kind} excluſive of the exportation of the ſame articles from 
Archangel, Riga, and the Caſpian Sea. . In one year there were ex- 
ported from Archangel 783, ooo pud of tallow (a pud is equal to 
36fh-) 8602-pud of candles, and 102 pud of butter. In 1781, from 
Peterſburg 148,099 pud of red leather, 10,885 pud of leather for ſoles, 
530, 646 pud of candles, 50,000 pud of ſoap, 27,416 pud of ox bones, 


990 calve-ſkms. The ſheep of ſome Ruſſian provinces are very pro- 


fitable to their owners 3 the moſt eſteemed on account of their wool 
and ſkins, are the ſheep of the Calmucks and Kirgis 'Fartars. Theſe 
nations fell the ſkins of the young, and even of the unborn lambs, 
which are the ſofteſt in the world, and feel like ſattin. The Kirgis 
and Bafhkires carry on a great trade tn horſes and camels, the form- 
er of which are much valued ; there are individuals among them 
who poffeſs ſometimes 2000 horſes, The cattle of the Ukraine are 


reckoned the beſt in Europe. In the year 1768, wax was exported to 


the value of '72,000 rubles ; yet the vaſt quantity of honey, produe- 


ed by the wild bees of Aſtrachan, Caſan, and Orenburg, is not ſuffi- 
cient for the inland conſumption of this article, which in Ruſſia is ve- 


ry generally uſed inſtead of ſugar. Birds are very plentiful in Ruſſia; 


but the advantages to be derived from them do not ſeem to have been 


ſufficiently attended to, as Ruſſia continues to import feathers, gooſe- 
quills, and down. The -fifheries of the Baltic and Caſpian Sea, of 
the lakes Onega and Ladoga, are 6f great importance. The differ- 
ent ſorts of ſturgeon caught in great plenty in theſe waters, viz. the 
common ſturgeon, the beluga, the ſterlid, &c. ſerve not only for food, 
but ſupply alſo the fiſh-gum, of which there were exported 3000 pud 
trom Peterſburg, in the year 1781. From the ſpawn of theſe fiſhes 
caviar is made; one ſingle beluga contains ſometimes 120jh; of ſpawn. 
The caviar is prepared in different manners, aud is. moſtly too 
Sade) ity VVV | 5 
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The ſeals, walroſſes, and cod, caught in the Ruſſian ſeas, are likewiſe 
very important articles. | on, 

Of the productions of the vegetable kingdom, the moſt valuable 
to Ruſſia are its immenſe foreſts of fir-trees. Oaks and beeches do 
not commonly grow to a uſual ſize beyond the 6oth degree of north 
latitude. In 1768, the value of timber exported amounted to 585,000 
rubles, of pitch and tar to 82, ooo rubles, pot-aſh to 37,000 rubles; 


. maſts to 59,000 rubles. In 1760, an Engliſh merchant contracted 


with the Ruſſian government for leave to export annually, for the 
ſpace of 30 years, 250,000 large pieces of timber, 10,000 maſts, 


10,000. ſmaller pieces of timber, 200,000 planks, 5000 fathom of 


birch wood, and 200,000 ſmall beams. This branch of trade is car. 
ried on chiefly by the towns of Peterſburg, Wiburg, Narva, Archan- 
gel, and Kola. The plant kali, Salſola Linnæi, from which alkali is 
extracted, grows near Aſtrachan and Aſſow. | | 

The European part of the Ruſſian dominions, and chiefly the provs 
ince of Livonia, is diſtinguiſhed for the quantity of corn of all ſorts it 


produces. The valut'of the rye and wheat exported annually a- 


mounts to upwards of 754, ooo rubles. Tobacco is cultivated in ſev- 
eral parts of Ruſſia. Hemp, flax, and fail cloth, Ruſſia exports to 
the amount of 600,000 rubles. In 1768, Ruſha received for hemp« 
ſeed exported 93,000 rubles ; for hemp-oil, commonly called linſeed- 
oil, 255,000 rubles ; for flax-ſeed, 433,000 rubles. Archangel ſent 
abroad in 1977, 62,043 cwt. of flax-ſeed, 71,783 pud of hemp, 105, 928 
arſchien (yards) of linen, and 3210 ropes. 12 ge 

Ihe mineral ſtores of this empire would be much more valuable, 
if there.was à greater population and more liberty: Yet the gold 
mines near Catharineburg produce annually no leſs than 240th. of 
gold duſt. Among the richeſt mines are thoſe of Kolivan, which 
yielded ſome years ago from 200 to 400 pud of ſilver, but of late 
from 400 to 800 pud, or about 30,000 pounds of ſilver; every 100th- 
of ſilver containing 3#5. of gold. The ſilver mines at the Schlan- 
genberg, and the copper, lead, and iron mines, (eſpecially thoſe of 
the Altai, and of the ſeveral branches of the Ural,) produce great 
riches. The mines in the neighbourhood of Nertſchinſk, near the 


borders of China, yield annually 16,000 pounds of ſilver and ſome 


quickfilver. In 1781, there was exported from Peterſburg 3, 589, 869 
ſhippound of iron, and 280,000 ſhippound of copper; lead to the 
value of 96,000 rubles, and ſugar of lead (ſaccharum Saturni) to 
the value of 6000 rubles. There are ſeveral manufactures of ſulphur 
in the empire; one of them eſtabliſhed at Sernoi Gorodoc, near the 
river Wolga, produces 1500 pud. Salt abounds in Ruſſia, but as 
there is not a ſufficient number of ſalt-works, a conſiderable quantity 
of ſalt js ſtill imported. Iſinglaſs (mica membranacea, Cronſtadt) is 
a famous mineral production of Ruſſia; it is found in Siberia, eſpe- 
cially in the: neighbourhood of Irkutzk in the Ural mountains, and 
in the iſland of .Solowezkoi, in the government of Aſtmihen; the 
largeſt and moſt valuable plates are found in the province of Wolog- 
b 3037 pud of it were exported from Peterſburg in 1779. There 


fr beſides many ſorts of jaſper, marble, and granite ; the latter | 
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The whole of the exports of Ruſſia amounted in 1783, to near 13 
millions of rubles; the imports did not much exceed the ſum of 12 
millions. So much has commerce been encouraged of late, that in 


the courſe of five years the value of the exports increaſed at the rate 
of nearly a million each year. The imports conſiſt chiefly of wine, 
ſpices, fruits, fine cloth, and other manufactured commodities and 


articles of luxury. The Engliſh, and next to them the Dutch, have 


the moſt conſiderable ſhare in the Ruſſian trade. The value of the 
exports from Ruſſia into Great - Britain amounted in 1785 to 1, 606, 688ʃ. 


the value of the imports from Great-Britain, &c. to 233, 9981. iterl- 


ing. (Cuſtom-houſe Account, preſented to the houſe of Commons 
278). 1 


The commerce of the Black Sea, has conſiderably increaſed ſince 
the late war with the Turks. The value of the imports in the ſęve- 


ral harbours on the Black Sea, amounted in 1785 to 806,330 piaſters, 


the piaſter computed at 40 paras each, nearly equal to 241,849l. 
2 The exports from the ſame harbours amount to 735, 117 
es. | I 


fot apparently owing to the want of hands that there are at pros 


ſent no more than 484 manufactures in the whole empire. Some of 
them, however, are brought to a degree of perfection, which proves 
the {kill and ingenuity of the nation: As the manufacture of muſ- 
quets and other arms at Tula, which employs 6000 people, and ſup. 
plies the Ruſſian dominions. „% eld . 
There are ſome uſeful canals, yiz. that of Ladoga, Twer, and 


 MovunTarns, Rivezs, and Face or Tus Country. ] Ruſſia is in 


general a flat, level country, except towards the north, where lie the 


Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes Riphzi of 


the ancients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. On the weſtern ſide 


of the Dnieper comes in part of the Carpathian mountains, and be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caſpian Mount, Caucaſus borders a 
range of vaſt plains extending to the ſea of Oral, And here we may 
obſerve, that from Peterſburg to Pekin, hardly a mountain is to be 
met with on the road throuph Independent Tartary, and from Pe- 
terſburg to the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Ham! 
burg, and Amſterdam, we ſcarcely can perceive the ſmalleſt hill. 

e moſt conſiderable rivers, are the Volga or Volga, running eaſt 
and ſouth, which, after traverſing the greateſt part ot Muſcovy, and 
winding a courſe of 3000 Englith miles, diſcharges ittelt into the Caſ- 
Plan Sea: It is not only reckoned the largeſt, but one of the moſt fer- 


tile rivers of Europe: It produces all kinds of fith ; and fertilizes 


all the lands on each fide, where grow the richeſt trees, fruits and ve- 
getables; and it is remarkable, that in all this long courſe there is not 
a ſingle catara& to interrupt the navigation, but the nearer it ap- 
proaches to its mouth, multiplies its quantity of iſles, as it divides it- 
-Jelf into a greater number of arms, than any known river in the 
world: And all theſe arms divide themſelves into others ſtill leſs, 
3 | which 
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which join and meet again, ſo. that the Wolga diſcharges itſelf ints 
the Caſpian ſea by more than 70 mouths. By means of this noble 
river, the city of Moſkow preſerves- a communication, not only with 
all the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, Tar- 
tary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea. The Don, or 
Tanais, divides the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia ; and in its 
courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
had undertaken to have cut a communication between them by means 
of a canal: This grand project, however, was defeated by the irrup- 
tions of the Tartars. This river, excluſive of its turnings and wind- 
ings, diſcharges itſelf into the Palus Mzotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about 
four hundred miles from its rife. The Bory/thenzs, or Dnieper, is a- 
mong the largeſt rivers/in Europe, and runs through Lithuania, the 


country of the Zaporog Coſſacs, and that of the Nagaiſch 'Tartars,and 


falls into the Euxine, or Black Sea, at Kinbourne, near Oczakow ; it 
has thirteen cataracts within a ſmall diſtance. To theſe may be add- 
ed the two Dinar, one of which empties itſelf at Riga into the Bal- 
tic; the other has its ſource near. Uſtiaga, and dividing itſelf into two = 
branches near Archangel, there falls into the White Sea. 2 Hk 
PorvLaTiONn, MANNERS Au p CusToms.] According to the fore- 
going table, Nuſſia contains 24,000,000, later accounts ſay 30,000,009 
inhabitants. As her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſtas poſſeſſes ma- 
ny of the countries from whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians 
who @verthrew the Roman empire iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt rea- 
fon to believe, that her dominions muſt have been better peopled for- 
merly than they are at preſent ;—thirty millions, are but a thin polu- 
lation for the immenſe tract of country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like de- 
creaſe of inhabitants is obſervable in many other parts of the -globe, 
de are to look for the reaſon in natural cauſes, which we cannot diſ- 
cuſs here. N „ „ : 
The Ruſſians, properly fo called, are in general a perſonable people, 
hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour, eſpecially in the field, to an 
incredible degree. Their complexions differ little from thoſe of the 
Engliſh or Scots; but the women think that an addition of red heigh- 
tens their beauty. Their eye-ſight ſeems to be defective, occaſioned, 
probably, by the ſnow, which for a great part of the year is preſent 
to their eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhare' 
of paſſive valour ; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they 
proved as active as any troops in Europe; and in the late war with 
the Turks they greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, They are implicit- 
ly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, let it be ever ſo ſevere z they endure ex- 


— 


treme hardſhips with great patience and can content themſelves 


with very hard fare. 5 555 | 5 IVE: 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were in general 
rbarous, ignorant, mean, and much addicted to drunkenneſs; no 
leſs than 4000 brandy ſhops have been reckoned in Moſkow, Not on- 
ly che common people but many of the boyards, or nobles, lived in 
a continual ſtate of idleneſs and intoxication; and the moſt complete 
objects of miſery and barbarity preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, 
while the court of Moſkow was by far the moſt ſplendid of any up- 
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on the globe. The czar and the grandees dreſſed after the moſt ſiz> 
perb Aſiatic manner; and their magnificence exceeded every idea 

at can be conceived from modern examples. The earl of - Carliſle; 
in the account of his embaſſy, ſays, that he eould ſee nothing but 

old and precious ſtones in th robes of the czar and his courtiers. 
he manufactures, however, of thoſe, and all other luxuries, were car- 
ried on by Italians, Germans, and. other foreigners. Peter ſaw the 
bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion to the throne, little better than 
beaſts. of burden to ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced his 
great men to lay aſide their long robes, and dreſs in the European 
manner; and he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. . The 


Ruſſians, before his days, had hardly a ſhip upon their coaſts. They 


had no conveniencies for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, no 
places of public diverſion ; and they entertained a ſovereign con- 
tempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent, a French or 
Engliſh gentleman may live as comfortably and ſoriably in Ruſſia, as 


in moſt other parts of Europe: Their polite. aſſemblies, ſince the ac- 


ceſſion of the preſent empreſs, have been put under proper regula- 
tions; and few of the ancient uſages remain. It is; however, ſaid 
chat they are yet addicted to intemperance. „„ ins, : 
The Ruſſians were formerly noted for ſo ſtrong än attacliment ts 
their native ſoil, that they ſeldom viſited foreign parts. The Ruſſian 
Bobility; however; beſides thoſe who are in a public character, are now 
found at eyery court in Europe: Her imperial majeſty even intereſts 
herſelf in the education of young men of quality in tlie knowledge of 


It is ſaid that the Ruſſian ladies were formerly as ſubmiſſive td their 
huſbands jn their families, as the latter are to their ſuperiors in the 
field ; and that they thought themſelves ill- treated if they were not 


often reminded of their duty by the diſcipline of a whip, manufactured. 
hy themſelves, which they preſented to their huſbands on the day of 


their marriage. Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to.themſelves; 
and formerly conſiſted of ſome very whimſical rites; many of which 
are now diſuſed. When the parents are agreed upon a match; though 
the parties perhaps have never ſeen each other; the bride is examined 
Rark naked by a certain number of females, who are to correct, if 
goſſible, any defects they find in her perſon. On her wedding-day 
ſhe is crowned with a garland of worm wood; and after the prieſt has 
tjed the nuptial knot, his clerk or ſexton throws a handful of hops 

upon the head of the bride; wiſhing that ſhe. may prove as fruitful 


as that plant. She is then led home, with abundance af coarſe; and 


indeed indecent ceremonies, which ate now wearing off even among 


the loweſt ranks; and the barbarous treatment of wives by their 


tuſþgnds,which extended even to ſcourging or broiling them to death, 


© 


* 
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> Fuxxgrats.] The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions with 
regard to the ſtate of departed ſouls. After the dead body is dreſſed, 
4, prieſt is hired ta pray for his ſoul; to purify it with incenſe, and 
20 ſprinkle it with holy water while it remains above ground; which 


is either guarded againſt by the laws of the country; or by particular 


= | | | among 
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among the better ſort, it generally does for eight or ten days. When 


the body is carried to the grave, which is done with many geſticula- 


tions of ſorrow, the prieſt produces a ticket, ſigned by the bithop and 
another clergyman, as the deceaſed's paſſport to heaven. When this 
is put into the coffin between the fingers of the corpſe, the company 


returns to the deceaſed's houſe, where they drown their ſorrow in 


intoxication z which laſts, among the better ſort, with a few intervals, 
for forty days. During that time, a prieſt every day ſays prayers over 
the grave of the deceaſed ; for though the Ruſſians do not believe in 
purgatory, yet they imagine that their departed friend may be aſſiſted 
by 3 in his long journey, to the place of his deſtination after 
n 2 n | VVV 

PUNISHMENTS.) The Ruſſians are remarkable for the ſeverity, 
barbariſm and variety of their, puniſhments, which are both infliged 
and endured with a wonderful inſenſibility. Peter the Great . uſed 
to ſuſpend the robbers upon the Wolga, and other parts of his domin- 
ions, by iron hooks fixed to their ribs, on gibbets, where they writhed 


themſelves to death, hundreds, nay thouſands at a time. 'The ſingle 


and double knout were lately inflicted upon ladies,“ as well as men 

of quality. Both of them are excruciating ; but in the double knout, 

the hands are bound behind the priſoner's back, and the * 
er od fot es mh ee, er 


* A particular account of the manner in which this puniſhment was infficted upon 
2 Ruſſian lady, is given in Monſ. L'Abhé Chappe D*'Auteroche's journey into Sibe- 
ria. Madame Lapouchin was one of the fineſt women belonging to the court of the 
qmpreſy Elizabeth, and was intimately connected with a foreign ambaſſador, then 


engaged in a conſpiracy. This lady, therefore, being ſuſpected to be concerned in 


le conſpiracy, was condemned, by the empreſs Elizabeth, to undergo the puniſh= 
ment of the knout. She appeared at the place of execution in a genteel undreſs, 
which contributed. ſtill to heighten her beauty, The ſweetneſs of her countenancey 
and her vivacity, were ſuch as might indicate indiſcretion; but not even the ſhadow 
of guilt; although I have been aſſured by * perſon of whom I have made inquiry, 
that ſhe was really guilty. Young, lovely, admired, and ſought for at the court, of 
which ſhe was the life and ſpirit, inſtead of the number of admirers her beauty uſu- 
ally drew: after her, ſhe then ſaw herſelf ſurrounded only by executioners. She 


looked on them with aſtoniſhment, ſeeming to doubt whether ſuch preparations were 


Intended for her, One of the executioners then pulled .offa kind of cloak which 
Covered her boſom; her modeſty taking the alarm, made her ſtart back a few ſteps; 


ſhe alſo turned pale, and burſt into tears. Her clothes were ſoon after ſtripped off 


and in a few. moments ſhe was quite naked to the waift, expoſed to the eager looks 


of a vaſt concourſe of people profoundly ſilent. One of the executioners then ſeited 


her by both hands; and turning half round, threw her on his back, bending forwards, 
fo as toraiſe her a few inches from the ground: The other executioner then laid 
Hold of her delicate limbs, with his rough hands hardened at the plough, and, with- 
out any remorſe, adjuſted her on the back of his companion, in the propereſt poſture 
for receiving the-puniſhment. Sometimes he laid his large hand brutally npon her 
head, in erder to make. her keep.it down; ſometimes, like a butcher going to lay 
a lamb, he ſeemed to ſoothe her, as ſoon as he had fixed her in the moſt favourable 
attitude. This executioner then took a-kind of whip, called knout, made of a long 
ſtrap of leather prepared for this purpoſe; he then retreated a few ſteps, meaſuring 
the requiſite diſtance with a fteady eye; and leaping backwards gave a ſtroke with 
the end of the whip, fo as to carry away a flip of ſkin from the neck to the bottom of 


che back; then ſtrik ing his feet apainff the ground, he took his aim for applying # fe- 


cond blow paralled to the former; fo that in a few moments all the Kin of Her back 
was cut away in ſmall lips, moſt of which remained hanging to the ſhift. | Her 
tongue was cut out immediately after, and ſhe was directly baniſhed into Siberia. 4a 
1762, the was recalled from baniſhment by Feter 1 e 
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: fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the ground, with the diſlocation of 


both his ſhoulders-; and then his back is in a manner ſcarified by the 
executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a wild aſs's ſkin. This pun- 
iſhment has been ſo often fatal, that a _— enerally attends the 
patient, to pronounce the moment that it thould ceaſe. It is net al- 
ways the number of the ſtrokes, but the method of applying them, 


which occaſions the death of the criminal; for the executioner can 


kill him in three or four blows, by ſtriking him upon the ribs ; though 


perſons are ſometimes recovered, in a few weeks, who have received 
three hundred ſtrokes, moderately inflicted. The boring and cutting 
out the tongue, are likewiſe. practiſed in Ruſſia; and even the late 
empreſs Elizabeth, though ſhe prohibited capital puniſhments, was 
forced to give way to the ſuppoſed neceflity of thoſe tortures. | 
According to the ſtrĩct letter of the law, there are no capital punifſh- 
ments in Ruſſia, except in the caſe of high treaſon ; But when this 
matter is thoroughly inveſtigated, there is much leſs humanity in it 
than has been fuppoſed. For there are many felons who die under 


the knout, and others die of fatigue in their journies to Siberia, and 


from the hardſhips they ſuffer in the mines; ſo that there is reaſon to 
believe, that not fewer criminals ſuffer death in Ruffia than in thoſe 


countries wherein capital puniſhments are authoriſed by the laws. 


Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and fore- 
heads marked, are ſometimes ſentenced for life to the public works at 
Cronſtadt, Viſhnei Voloſhok, and other places: But the common 
practice is to ſend them into Siberia, where they are condemned for 
life to the mines at Nerſhink. There are upon an average from 1600 
to 2000 convicts at theſe mines. The greateſt part are confined in 
barracks, excepting thoſe who are married: The latter are permitted 
to build huts, near the mines, for themſelves and families. 
TaavELLIxG. ] Among the many conveniences introduced of late 


into Ruſſia, that of travelling is moſt worthy of remark, and the ex- 


penſe very trifling. The Ruſſians perform the longeſt and moſt un- 
comfortable journeys, with the greateſt facility and diſpatch. Like 
their Scandinavian and Lapland neighbors, they travel in ſledges made 
of the bark of the linden tree, lined with thick felt, drawn by rein- deer, 
when the ſnow is frozen hard enough to bear them. In the internal 


parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw their ſledges; and the ſledge- way towards 


February, becomes ſo well beaten, that they erect a kind of coach upon 


the ſledges, in which they may lie at full length, and ſo ſleep and travel 


night and day, wrapped up in good furs ; thus they often perform a 
journey of about 400 miles, ſuch as that between Peterſburg and Moſ- 

cow, in three days and three nights. Her imperial majeſty, in her 
journies, is drawn in a houſe which contains a bed, a table, chairs, and 
other conveniencies for four people, by 24 poſt-horſes; and the houſe 
itſelf is fixed on a fledge. e . 
. 'DirrxxtxT Nations su SIECr ro Russ 14. ] As the preſent ſubjects 
of the Ruſſian empire, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, are the deſcendants 
of many different people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of country, 
ſo we find among them à vaſt variety of character and manners; and 
the great reformations introduced of late years as well as che diſcov- 
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vfies made, render former accounts to be but little depended upon. 
Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large portions of the Ruſſian domin- 
jons, now live in fixed houſes and villages, cultivate the land, and pay 
tribute like other ſubjects. Till lately, they were not admitted into 
the Ruſſian armies ; but they now make excellent ſoldiers. Other 
Ruſſian 'Tarrars retain ther old wandering lives: Both ſides of the 
Wolga are inhabited by the Tſcheremiſſes and Morduars ; à peacea- 
ble induſtrious people. The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of 
the tract that reaches from Kaſan to the frontiers of Siberia; and 
haye certain privileges, of which they are tenacious. The wander- 
ing Kalmucs occupy the reſt of the tract to Aſtrachan and the fron- 
tiers of the Uſbecs; and in conſideration of certain preſents they re- 
ceive from her imperial majeſty, they ſerve in her armies without pay, 
but are apt to plunder equally friends and foes. "= 
The Cofacs, who lately made a figure in the military hiſtory of Eu- 


rope, were originally Poliſh peaſants, and ſerved in the Ukraine as a 


militia againſt the Tartars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, 
a part of them removed to the uncultivated banks of the Don, or 


Tanais, and there eſtabliſhed a colony. They were ſoon after joined, 


in 1637, by two other detachments of their countrymen ; and they 
reduced Aſoph, which they were obliged to abandon to the 'Turks, 
after laying it in aſhes. They next put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Ruſſians, built Circaſka, on an iſland in the Don; and 
their poſſeſſions, which conſiſted of thirty-nine towns on both ſides 
that river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph. They there lived in a fruit- 
ful country, which they took care to cultivate; and they were ſo 
wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better than 


nominal ſubjects to the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They 


profeſſed the Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and 
they occaiionally ſerved againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus 
Mæotis. %%% }v +: 0 FE EE 

The internal government of the Coffacs approaches very near to 


the idea we form of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed by Tac- 


us. The captains and officers of the nation chooſe a chief, whom 
they call hauptman, and he reſides at Circaſka 3 but the choice is con- 
firmed by the czar; and the hauptman holds his authority during 
life. He acts as ſuperior over the other towns of the nation, each of 
which is formed into a ſeparate commonwealth, governed by its on 
hetman, who is choſen annually. They ſerve in war, in conſideration 
of their enjoying their laws and liberties. 'They indeed have ſeveral 
times rebelled, for which they ſuffered ſeverely under Peter the Great. 
But the Ruſſian yoke was ſo much eaſier than that of the Poles, that, 
in 1654, the Coſſacs of the Ukraine put themſelves likewiſe under 
the protection of Ruſſia, They complained, however, that their li- 
berties had been invaded ; and in the war between Charles XII. and 
Peter, their hetman Mazeppa, joined the former; but he found him- 
ſelf unable to fulfil the magnificent promiſes he had made to Charles. 
He brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovian Coſſacs, who 
were ſettled about the falls of the river Nieper, but moſt of them were 
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The mien and character of the Tartars of Kaſan, and of thoſe de- 
rived from them, are very uniform, and may ſerve for the character- 
iſtic marks of all the Mahometan Tartars in their neighbourhood, 
Very few of them are tall; but they are generally ſtraight and well 
made, have ſmall faces, with freſh complexions, and a ſprightly and 
'agreeable air. They are haughty and jealous of their honor, but of a 
very moderate capacity. They are ſober and frugal; dexterous at me- 
chanical trades, and fond of neatneſs. The Tartarian women are of 
awholeſome complexion ratherthan hand ſome, and of a good conſtitu- 
tion. From their earlieſt infancy they are accuſtomed to labour, retire- 
ment, modeſty, and ſubmiſſion. The Tartars of Kaſan take great care 
of the education of their children. They habituate their youth to la- 
bour, to ſobriety, and to a ſtrict obſervance of the manners of their an- 
ceſtors. They are taught to read and write, and are inſtructed in the 
Arabic tongue, and the principles of their religion. Even the ſmalleſt 
village has its chapeh ſchool, prieſt, and ſchool-maſter ; though ſome 
of theſe prieſts and ſchool-maſters are not much ſkilled in the Arabic 
language. The beſt Tartarian academies in the Ruſſian empire are 
thoſe of Kaſan, Tobolſk, and Aſtrachan, which are under the direc- 
tion of the Gagouns, or high-prieſts. It is not uncommon to find 
ſmall collections of hiſtorical anecdotes in manuſcript, in the huts of 
the boors ; and their merchants, beſides what theſe little libraries 
contain, are pretty extenſively acquainted with the hiſtory of their 
own people; and that of the circumjacent ſtates, with the antiquities 
df each. Such as chooſe to make a progreſs in theology, enter them 
ſelves into the ſchools of Bougharia, which are more complete than 
the others. i . „C | 
The Tartar citizens of Kaſan, Orenberg, and other governments, 
carry on commerce, exerciſe ſeveral trades, and have ſome manufac- 
tories. 'Their manner of dealing is chiefly by way of barter + Coin 
is very rarely ſeen among them, and bills of exchange, never. They 
are not in general very enterpriſing ; bnt as they extend their con- 
nexions by partners and clerks, many of them carry on a great deal 
of buſineſs, which their parſimonious way of life renders very lucra- 
tive. At Kaſan they make a trade of preparing what is called in Eng- 
land, Morocco leather. 'The villages of theſe people comprehend from 
ten to one hundred farms. Theſe villages were at firſt compoſed of 
troops of wandering ſhepherds ; but being drawn gradually cloſer to- 
gether by ſucceſhive population, they found themſelves under the ne- 
ceſſity of cultivating the earth, and erecting fixed habitations. They 
never leave their fields fallow; for which reaſon they uſe more ma- 
nure than the Ruſſiais. They are much attached to the cultivation 
of bees; many of them are perfect maſters of this part of rural econ- 
- omy, and reap great profit from it. Moſt of the villages alſo contain 
tanners, ſhoe-makers; taylors, dyers, ſmiths, and carpenters: The 
laborious females ſpin; and make cloth from the fleece of their flocks, 
and thread from hemp of their own cultivation. a 
The moveables of theſe Tartars are, for the moſt part, only ſach as 
are neceſſary to the real wants of life. Their catalogue of kitchen 
and table furniture is very ſhort ; and they have but few utenſils of 
1 . agriculture 
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agriculture and mechanics. A cheſt or two, ſome carpets and pieces 


| bf felt, mats made of the bark of trees, with which they cover broad 


benches that they uſe inſtead of beds, with a few chairs and tables, 
are commonly all the furniture to be ſeen in their houſes ; though 


ſome of the principal people have ſtuffed cuſhions and pillows on their 


fleeping benches. But chairs and tables are only ſeen in towns; and 
even there, never but in the houſes of ſuch as have buſineſs with for- 
eigners. They commonly make four meals a day, at which their 


bench ſerves them for table and chairs; for on this they place them- 


ſelves round the diſhes, eachperſon ſitting on his heels, aſter the oriental 
manner. They make ablutions and ſay prayers, at the beginning 
and end of all their meals. The Tartars of Kaſan, as well as moſt 
of the Mahometan Tartars, are very polite, both among one another 
and towards ſtrangers. Old men who have maintained good charac- 
ters, are held in great veneration among them: And a grey beard is 
conſidered as naturally entitling a man to reſpect. They are fond 
of aſking advice of their old men, who have always preference and 
precedence, and are the arbitrators in all diſputes. — 4 


Ihe habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and 
villages of Aſtrachan are perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of the Tartars of 
Kaſan. In the city of Aſtrachan they have a large magazine for 


goods, built of bricks, and ſeveral ſhops upon arches. They carry 


'bn an important commerce with the Armenians, Perſians, Indians, 


and Bougharians : And their manufactories of Morocco leather, cot- 


ton, camelots, and filks, are in a very thriving ſtate; 


The Fim are of Aſiatic origin, and have a cloſe reſemblance to 


the Laplanders, only they are more civilized, and better informed. 
They live in towns and villages, have ſchools and academies, and 
make ſome progreſs in the arts and ſciences: They profeſs the Lu- 
theran faith, and uſe. the Chriſtian æra in their chronology: They car- 
ry on commerce, and exerciſe moſt of the common trades. The boors 
are chiefly employed in agriculture, hunting and fiſhing: They are 


great eaters, making five meals a day, and are immoderately fond of 
. brandy, » They enjoy a conſiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruſ- 
ſian government has continued to them the enjoyment of the privi- 


* 


leges which they formerly had under the. crown of Sweden. 
The Wotjaks, who are a Finniſh race, chiefly ' inhabit the province 
of Viaitk, in the government of Kaſan. This nation was one of thoſe 
who were formerly under the protection of the Tartars ; but, ſince 
it has been ſübjected to Ruſſia, it has preferred the quiet and ſecurity 


which agriculture affords, to the ambulatory life of herdſmen and 


ſhepherds, and fixed habitations, to their ancient tents. The Wotjaks 


are of a middle ſtature, and generally red haired; they are honeſt, 


peaceable, and hoſpitable; but ſuperſtitious, and very credulous. 
They are aſſiduous in rural economy, neglecting neither the culture 


of bees, nor the chace; in the latter they uſe indifferently the bow 


or fire- arms. In their leiſure hours many of them employ themſelves 
in making all ſorts of turnery, ſuch as cups, ſpoons and ſhuttles; 
and others varniſh all kinds of cups and bowls. The women are 
employed in ee in making linen, coarſe cloths, and a 
5 „ | © 
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of embroidery, Some of the Wotjaks are Chriſtians, but a great part 
of them are heathens and idolators ; though even theſe believe the 
doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 

The Ofials, who are likewiſe a Finniſh race, are one of the moſt 
numerous nations of Siberia. Before they were in ſubjection to Ruſ- 
Ga, they were governed by princes of their own nation, and their de- 
ſcendants are ſtill reputed noble. As theſe people divide themſelves 
into different ſtocks or tribes, they chooſe their chiefs from among the 
progeny of their ancient rulers. , Theſe maintain peace and good or- 
der, and ſuperintend the payment of the taxes. They are entirely 
unacquainted with the uſe of letters, and are extremely ignorant; they 
can reckon as far as ten, but no farther, as is the caſe with other Fin- 


' niſh nations. Theſe people have a ſingular cuſtom, that the daughter. 
in- law never uncovers her face in the preſence of her father-in-law ; 


nor is the ſon-in-law allowed to appear before the mother-in-law till 
his wife has had a child. They are moſt of them idolators ; and ene 


of their opinions is, that bears enjoy after death a happineſs at leaſt 


equal to that which they expect for themſelves. Whenever they kill 
one of theſe animals, they ſing ſongs over him, in which they aſk his 
pardon for the injury they have done him. They alſo hang up his 
{kin, to which they ſhew many civilities, and pay many fine compli« 
ments, to induce him not to take vengeance on them in the world of 
ſpirits. Indeed, it appears that bears are in great eſtimation among 
all the Pagan nations of the north and north-eaſt. _ | 
The Wogobans are rather below the middle ature, have generally 
black hair, and a ſcanty beard. They are of a gay diſpoſition, honeſt, 
laborious, and acute; but ſlovenly and fickle, and inchned to be ex- 
tremely paſſionate, Their women are well made, robuſt, civil, and 
laborious. They are unacquainted with the uſe of letters, as well as 
ſome of their kindred nations: They do not reckon their time by 
years, though they mark the months, and name them after the vari- 
ous revolutions of nature which they obſerye in their foreſts. They 
diſtinguiſh themſelves into tribes or races: And a Wongoul village is 
commonly compeſed only of one family, whoſe chief or | elder per- 


forms the functions of ſtaroſte, or magiſtrate of the village. Their 
principal occupation is the chaſe, in which they diſeover much cager- 
neſs and addreſs; uſing indiſcriminately fire-arms, the bow, and the 


ſpear. They are alſo ſkillful in contriving traps, ſnares, and gins, and 
all the lures of gam. AS. 5 . 
The T/choutvaſehes dwell along the two ſides of the Wolga, in the 


governments of Niſchnei-Nowogrod, Kaſan and Orenberg. They 


never live in towns, but aſſemble in ſmall villages, and ehoole the for- 


eſts for their habitations. They are very fond of hunting, and pro- 


eure for that purpoſe ſcrew- barrel muſkets, which they prefer to the 


bow. One of their marriage ceremonies is, that, on the wedding 


night, the bride is obliged to pull off her huſband's boots. A late 
writer ſays, © Among the Tſchouwaſches the huſband is maſter of the 
houſe ; he orders every thing himſelf ; and it is. the duty of the wife 
to obey without reply: A cuſtom, calculated to prevent domeſtic 


& 
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broils, Accordingly quarrels are very uncommon in the families of 
the Tſchouwaſches.” , | 7 h 

The Kirguiſians have a frank and prepoſſeſſing air, ſimilar to that 
which charaRerizes the Tartars of Kaſan. They have a ſharp, but 


not a fierce look, and ſmaller eyes than thoſe Tartars. They have 


good natural ſenſe, and are affable, and high-ſpirited ; but fond of 


their eaſe, and voluptuous. They dwell always in portable huts, 


wandering about their deſerts in ſearch of paſturage for their flocks 
and herds,which conſtitute their principal occupation. As their oourſes 
are regulated by neceſſity, in ſummer they traverſe the northern deſerts, 
and in winter the ſouthern parts. It is only when they have nothing 
elſe to do that they follow hunting and fiſhing, and agriculture 1s 


abſolutely unknown to them. Their troops of cattle conſiſt of horſes, + 


tamels, cows, goats, and ſheep, which ſupply them both with food 
and raiment. Camels are of great ſervice to them throughout their 


whole economy, carrying their huts and furniture at every change of 


ſation, which they do to the weight of nine hundred pounds, The 


Kirguiſians dreſs in the eaſtern manner, but their clothes are for the 


molt part better than thoſe worn by the other Tartars. The decora- 
tion of their horſes employs them almoſt as much as that of their 
perſons ; they having generally elegant ſaddles, handſome houſings, 
and oxnamented bridles. They are great caters ; and they alſo ſmoke 
tobacco to exceſs. Men, women, and children, all ſmoke, and take 
ſnuff: They keep the latter in little horns faſtened to their girdles. 
The great and wealthy live perfectly in the ſame manner as the reſt 
of the people, and are diſtinguiſhed only by the numerous train that 
accompanies them in their cavalcades, and the quantity of huts which 
farround their quarters, inhabited by their wives, children and laves: 
The Tungu/ians form one of the molt numerous nations of Siberia. 
They are of a middle ftature, well made, and of a good mien. Their 
ſight and hearing are of a degree of acuteneſs and delicacy that is 


almoſt. incredible z but their organs of ſmelling and feeling are 


conſiderably more blunt than ours. They are acquainted with 


almoſt every tree and ſtone within the circuit of their uſual perambu- 


 Kitions ; and they can even deſcribe a courſe of ſome hundred miles 
by the configurations of the trees and Rones they meet with, and can 
enable others to take the ſame route by ſuch deſcriptions. . They alſo 
diſcover the tracks of the game by the compreſſion of the graſs: or 
moſs. They learn foreign languages with caſe, are alert on horſeback, 
good hunters and dextrous at the bow. fu 

The Kalmucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous: for the moſt 
part raw-boned and ſtout. Their viſage is ſo flat that the ſkull of a 
Kalmuc may eaſily be known from others. They have thick lips, a 


{mall noſe; and a ſhort chin, their complexion a reddiſh and yellowiſh 


brown. The women are of the ſame ſhape and make with the men, 
and the ſkin of their face a wholeſome white and red; they are lively, 
agreeable, and induſtrious. The ſtanding character of this tribe is 
rough, but leſs diſſolute and baſe than they are commonly ſuppoſed 
to be. They are muth attached to their chiefs or maſters, but their 
active ſpitit, and their improvidence and careleſſneſs, make them 
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thieviſh and dirty. In their robberies, they uſe more ſtratagem than 
violence, and as they believe in the nocturnal wandering of dead men's 
ſpirits, they are ſeldom accompanied with murder. They are ſuper- 
ſtitious about good and bad days, and have written laws which are 
founded on reaſon, cuſtom, and the will of the prince. Their code 
is very favourable to females, and never looks upon a woman as the 
author of any crime. A rape and adultery is puniſhed with a mul& 
of nine head of cattle. Their ſpeech is a mongrel dialect with many 
Tartarian words, but their religious books are in the Tangut or Ti- 
betan. The ſole profeſſion among them is the breeding of cattle 
they purſue the chaſe as an amuſement ; their dwelling is in tents, or 
yourts of felt, which they call gar, and the Ruſſians ibiza, and much 
reſemble the Kirguiſians. Their clothing is oriental, and their heads 
are exactly Chineſe, Some of their women wear a large golden ring 
in their noſtrils, Their principal food, it is ſaid, conſiſts of animals 
tame and wild, and even their chiefs will feed upon cattle that have 
died of diſtemper or age; ſo that in every hord the fleſh market hath 
the appearance of a layſtall of carrion ; they eat likewiſe the roots + 
and plants of their deſarts. They are great eaters, but can endure 
want for a long time without complaint. Both ſexes are great 
| ſmoakers. During the ſummer they reſide in the north, and in the 
winter in. the ſouthern deſerts, 'They fleep upon felt or carpeting, 
and cover themſelves with the ſame. e e 
The Kamiſchadales have a lively imagination, a ſtrong memory, and 
a great genius for imitation, Their chief employments are hunting 
and fiſhing. The chace-furniſhes them with ſables, foxes, and other 
game. They are very expert in fiſhing, and are well acquainted with 
the proper ſeaſons for it. Their nets are made of the ſtamina of net- 
tles. When they are not engaged in hunting and fiſhing, they ſome- 
times employ themſelves in building huts, forming different wooden 
utenſils, cutting wood for fuel and building, and making bows and 
arrows: But much of their time is paſſed in abſolute idleneſs ; for 
they are generally extremely indolent. Poverty gives them no con- 
cern'; and nothing but the calls of hunger can drive them to the chace. 
They live in villages, conſiſting of a few ſmall houſes, and ſituated in 
ee near ſome river. When a village becomes two populous, they 
ſeparate and form a new village. They eat and drink great quan- 
tities ; but as what they eat is always cold, their teeth are very fine. 
Dogs are their only domeſtic animals, and they put a high value up- 
on them. Some of them travel in ſmall carriages drawn by dogs ; 
and a complete Kamtſchadalian equipage, dogs, harneſs, and all, 
coſts in that country 4l. 10s. or nearly twenty rubles. The Kamtſ- 
chadales believed the immortality ef the ſoul, even before they were 
prevailed upon to embrace che Chriſtian religion. They are very ſu- 
perſtitious; and extremely ſingular and capricious in the different 
enjoyments of life, particularly their convivial entertainments. 
The manners of the Siberians were formerly ſo barbarous, that Pe- 
ter the Great thought he could not inflict a greater puniſhment upon 
his capital enemies, the Swedes, than by baniſhing them to Siberia. 
'Fhe elkeck was, that the Swedily officers and ſoldiers introduced Eu- 
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ropean bonne and manufactures into the country, and thereby ac- 


quired a comfortable living. In this wide and forlorn region, that 
was ſo long unknown to Europe, ſome new mines have lately been 
diſcovered, which, ypon their firſt opening, have yielded 45,000 
pounds of fine filver, and which is faid to have been obtained with 
little difficulty. or expenſe. But Kamtſchatka is now conſidered: as 
the moſt horrid place of exile inthe vaſt empire of Rufha, Ao: here 
ſome of the greateſt criminals are ſent. 

Reticion.] The religion eſtabliſhed in the Ruſſian empire is the 
Gel The moſt eſſential point in which their profeſſion of faith 


differs from that of the Latin church, is the doctrine, that the Holy 


Ghoſt proceeds from the Father only; The Greek church keeps 
Lent and other days of faſt, which are very numerous, with the ut- 
moſt ſtrictneſs; its liturgy in Ruſlia continues to be read in the old 
Sclavonian language; and its form of worſhip is at leaſt as much o- 
yerloaded with rites as the Roman Catholic. Saints are held in vene- 
ration; painted i images of them, but no ſtatues, are ſuffered in the 
e There is a ſect of diſſenters, who call themſelves Chriſtians 
of the old faith, but who are called apoſtates by the orthodox church; 
the differences between them relate chiefly to ceremonies. The 
church has been governed ſince the time of Peter the Great, by a na- 


tional council, called the Holy ſynod, compoſed of a preſident, two 


vice preſidents, and nine other members. The Ruſſian clergy con- 
fiſts of three metropolitans, viz. thoſe of Kiew, Tobolſk, and the new 
appointed metropolitan of Georgia ; of 28 biſhops, independent of 
the metropolitans, and ſubject only to the authority of the Synod, 

who prefide over dioceſes called Eparchies, and of protopopes, popes, 
and deacons. Marriage is forbid to the archbiſhops and biſhops, but 
is allowed to the inferior clergy. There are 479 convents for men, 
and 74 for women, containing about 70,000 perſons ; the convents 


of monks are governed by preſidents, called Archimandrites ; thoſe 


ed of the clergy, 


of nuns by women, called Igumenias. Above 900,000 peaſants he- 
I long to the eſtates in poſſeſſion of the clergy. * 


Beſides the Greek religion, all other religious profeſſions are wales 
rated, and enjoy the free exerciſe of their worſhip. Livonia and 
ſome "othes provinces, which formerly belonged to Sweden, are of the 
Lutheran religion. The Roman Catholics in the Poliſh provinces, in 
which the order of Jeſuits is ſtill tolerated, are under the government 
of the Catholie Archbiſhop of Mohilow. The Jews are tolerated on- 


ly in or near the Poliſh provinces. The Armenians have a biſhop of 


their own, reſiding at Aſtrachan. In the province of Saratow there 
are ſeveral flouriſhing ſettlements of Moravian brethren. Of the A- 


ſiatic nations belonging to this vaſt empire, ſome are Mahometans, 


others worſhip the Delai Lama of Tibet, or the great Kutuchtu of 


the Calmucks, and others, as the Kamtſcadales and Kurilians have 2 


form of Pagan ſuperſtition peculiar to themſelves. 
Lancvacr.] The common language of Ruſſia is a mixture of 


the Poliſhand 1 their prieſts, however, and the moſt learn- 


ke uſe of what is called modern Greek; and (it 
is ſaĩd) thoſe who know that language 1 in its Purity, are at no loſs for 
5 underſtanding 


the Ruſſian nation, 


civil and the other to criminal cauſes. Under the control of the 
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underſtanding it in its corrupted ſtate. The Ruſſians have thirty-ſix 
letters, the forms of which have a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Greek 


alphabet. 


Learning, &c. ] Sciences and arts, introduced by Peter the Great, 
are highly encouraged by the preſent empreſs. There are in Ruſſia 
three univerſities, at Peterſburg, Moſcow, and Kiew; the latter of 
which is merely a ſeminary for the clergy ; an academy of ſciences, 


an academy of arts, and an academy of the Ruſſian language. The 
| Freſent empreſs is actually employed in founding a number of ſchools, 


for the education of the lower claſſes of her ſubjects, throughout the 
beſt inhabited parts of the empire; an inſtitution of the moſt benefi- 


dual tendency, which, if rightly executed, will entitle her, as it reſpedts 


this ſubject, more than any of her predeceſſors, to the gratitude of 


* 


Government.) The emperor, or autocrator of Ruſſa, (the pre- 


ſent empreſs ſtyles herſelf autecratrix) is abſolute. He muſt be of the 


Greek church by the ancient cuſtom of the empire. The only writ, 
ten fundamental law exiſting is that of Peter the Firſt, by which the 


right of ſucceſſion to the throne depends entirely on the choice of the 


reigning monarch, Some writers, however, conſider the indiviſibili. 
ty of the empire as a ſecond fundamental law of the monarchy. The 
nobility and gentry have no rights and privileges to prote& them a- 
gainſt the arbitrary will of the ſovereign, who has unlimited power o- 
ver their lives and property, as well as over all the reſt of his Ruſſian 
ſubjects. Yet ſome of the conquered provinces, as Livonia and Eſtho. 
nia, enjoy, by the peace of Nyſtadt, ſome valuable privileges. The 
Coſſacks and ſome other Aſiatic nations are likewiſe in a ſtate of leſs 
ſervile ſubjection. F 355 

The management of public affairs is entruſted to ſeveral depart- 
ments. At the head of all thoſe concerned in the regulation of inter- 
nal affairs (the ſynod or eccleſiaſtical convocation excepted) is the 
ſenate, under the preſidenęy of a chancellor and vice- chancellor. The 
ſovereign himſelf nominates the members of this ſupreme court, which 


is divided into ſix chambers, four of which are at Peterſburg, and 


two at Moſcow. The provinces are ruled by governors appointed 


by the ſovereign ; each government, containing on an average 400,000 


ſubjects, has two courts of juſtice, one of which is 5281 ere i 

ne. 
ate are the following departments; The war department z the board 
of admiralty ; -the ſupreme court of appeals at Moſcow, of which the 
court of judicature at Peterſburg is a branch : The latter has the con- 
trol of the civil magiſtrates in the cities, and of the coprt of Relief, 


_ eſtabliſhed for the benefit of thoſe who have not the means of ſuing | 
for redreſs in the other courts. From all courts ob juſtice there lies 


an appeal to the ſenate, The other departments are: The board of 
the treaſury ; the board of commerce ; the board of the mines, in- 
cluding the inſpection of the mint ; the board of manufactures ; the 
court of exchequer (or chamber of finances) ; the board of reviſion of 
all public accounts; the ſalt-revenye office ; the poſt. office; 1 | 
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Finances.} The public revenue in 176 5 amounted to only 20 


millions. The preſent revenue amounts to 40 millions of rubles.“ 
This is very large conſidering the low price of all the neceſſaries of 


life, which are at leaſt four times cheaper than in England: The re- 


venue commonly exceeds the expenſe of the government. 


This ſum is raiſed, 1. From a capitation tax, which at preſent. has 
been extended to the provinces of Livonia, Eſtonia, and Finnland, 


contrary to the privileges granted to them by Peter the Great. The 
eee. of this tax in 1768 was ſeven millions of rubles, but it is 


ce greatly increaſed. 2. From the cuſtoms, amounting to upwards 


of three millions of rubles, and increaſing with the extenſion of com- 


merce. z. From the monopoly inveſted in the crown of vending all 
ſorts of ſpirituous liquors, which yields likewiſe upwards of three 
millions of rubles. 4. From the ſalt works, which produce one mil- 
kon and a half. From taxes on lands, on ſales of gentlemen's eſ- 
tates, fiſheries, 1 licences of public houſes. 6. From the proflts of 


the mint. 7. From the mines. 


The circulating money of the empire, in 1789, amounted to 1 30 
millions of rubles, excluſive of 100 millions of bank bills. 9 
Herrmann.) 

The public debts are computed to amount to about 40 millicis of 


5 rubles. 
Army.] The army is generally calculated to amount to from 


400 to 450, ooo men; according to Buſching they ans in 1773s 


to above 690,000. 
| Regular and ogg ne 
4 | Men. 
Regular cavalry — — — 35, ooo 
Irregular cavalry — — — — 48,000 
Regiments of infantry. — — — 150, oo 
NMilitia cavalry — — — 26,000 
Artillery of the camp? — 8,500 
of the no — — — _ 8,500 
i 397,300 
e The army i 1784 amounted to $68,901, 8 0 
1 e e ene — — 7,24 
Cavalxrxk ——⅛öe — — $9,662 
Infant; !ſßi — 149,886 
Artie een . ÄÜ!68ĩ1 
Garriſon s — 87, 
Coſſacs, cee. — 36, O00 
13 1 i Tol Laer 
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: Navy.]- Sixty-three armed ſhips, of which 24 are of the line, 
20,000 ſailors. In 1785 there were 48 ſhips of the line at Cronſtadt, 
and 12 ſhips of the line in the Black Sea. By other and later accounts 


the ſtrength of the Ruſſian navy is much leſs conſiderable. 


The chief harbours are, 1. Cronſtadt, not far from Peterſburg, on 
the gulf of Finnland, where there is a fine dock-yard. 2. Revel, in 
the province of Livonia, on the Baltic Sea. 3. Archangel, on the 
White Sea. 4. Cherſon, on the Black Sea, in the province of Eka- 
tarinoſlow. The admiralty conſiſts of one high admiral, three admi- 
zals, three vice-admirals, and four countre admirals. 5 

The whole army was, in the year 1784, divided into nine different 
diviſions and three corps, the Caucaſian, that of Orenburg and of Si- 
beria. All the wat affairs are under the war department of Peterſ- 
burg, where there is alſo founded an academy for cadets and for ar- 


zillery. Tulo, the capital of the province of the ſame name, is fa- 


mons for its great manufacture of muſkets. The expenſes of the 
whole army amount only to about two millions of rubles. N 
Cxriks, Towns, PaLaces, } Peterſburg naturally takes the lead 

AND OTHER Bvu1tvinGs. {| in this diviſion. By an enumeration 
made in 1789, by order of the police of the city, its inhabitants a- 


mounted to 217,948. (Reicherd.) It lies at the junction of the Ne- 


va with the lake Ladoga, already mentioned in N. latitude 59 5%, 
and E. long. 31 but the reader may have a better idea of its ſitua- 


tion, by being informed that it ſtands on both ſides the river Neva, 
between that lake and the bottom of the Finnland gulf. In the year 


170g, this city conſiſted of a few ſmall fiſhing huts, on a ſpot ſo marſhy,: 


that the ground was formed into nine iſlands ; by which, according 


to Voltaire, its principal quarters are ſtill divided. Without entering 
into too minute a deſcription-of this city, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
it extends about fix' miles every way, and contains every ſtructure 
for magnificence, the improvement of the arts, revenue, navigation, 
war and commerce, that are to be found in the moſt celebrated cities 
in Europe. There is but one bridge over the Neva, which joins the 
Dock yard to Baſibs iſland. It is conſtructed with flat bottomed boats, 
which in the ſpring are laid acroſs the river, and removed in autumn 
before the froſt begins. There is a convent which deſerves particu- 
lar notice, in which 440 young ladies are edueated at the empreſs's 
expenſe; 200 of them of ſuperior rank, and the others, daughters of 
citizens and tradeſmen, who, after a certain time allotted to their e- 
ducation, quit the convent with improvements ſuitable to their con- 
ditions of life, and thoſe of-the lower claſs are preſented with'a ſum 
6f money as a dowry if they marry, or-to-procure to themſelves a 

oper li velihood. Near to this convent is a Foundling Hoſpital, aſ- 

Rant to that noble one eſtabliſhed at-Moſcow, and where the moth- 
er may come to be delivered privately, and then after the utmoſt at- 


ttention to her, ſhe leaves the child to the ſtate, as a parent more ca- 


pable of promoting its welfare. . 1 

As Peterſburg is the emporium ef Ruſſia, the number of foreign 

ſhips trading to it in the ſummer time 1s ſurpriſing. In winter, 3009 
12323 — 2 5 © x One- 
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. one-horſe ſledges are employed for paſſengers in the ſtreets. This 
_ city is ornamented with thirty five great churches ; for in it almoſt 
every ſect of the Chriſtian religion is tolerated. It alſo contains five 
palaces, ſome of which are ſuperb, particularly that which is called 
the New Summer Palace, near the Triumphal Port, which is an ele- 
gant piece of architecture. This magnificent city is defended on that 
lde next the ſea by the fortreſs of Cronſtadt; which, conſidering the 
difficulty and danger of navigating a large naval force through the 
gulf of Finnland, is ſufficient to guard it on that ſide from the at- 
tempts of any enemy. | Peterſburg is the capital of the province oi In. 
gria, one of Peter the Great's conqueſts from the Swedes. All the 
neighbourhood of this city is covered with country houſes and 
ardens. 1 0 1 2298 
The city of Moſcow, formerly the capital of this great empire, 
ſtands on a pleaſant plain, in N. lat. 5 5 400, E. long. 389, 1414 miles 
N. E. of London. The river Mofkwa running through it in a wind- 
ing courſe, and ſeveral eminences, interſperſed with gardens, groves 
and lawns, form moſt delightful proſpects. It ſeems rather to be a 
cultivated country than a city. The ancient magniheence of this ci- 
ty would be incredible, were it not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtiona- 
ble authors: But we are to make great allowances for the unculti- 
vated ſtate of the adjacent provinces, which might have made it ap- 
pear with a great luſtre in the eyes of a traveller. Buſching ſpeaks of 
it as the largeit city in Europe ; but that can be only meant as to the 
round it ſtands on, computed to be 16 miles in circumference. It 
is generally agreed, that Moſcow contains 1600 churches, among 
which are 11 Cathedrals, and 271 pariſh churches. Around the ex- 
change, according to Buſching, are about 6000 fine ſhops; which dif. 
Play a vaſt parade of commerce, eſpecially to and from China, ' No ci- 
ty diſplays a greater contraſt than Moſcow, of magnificence and mean» - 
neſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in general are miſer- 
able timber booths; but their palaces, churches, convents, and other 
public edifices, are ſpacious and lofty. The grand imperial palace, 
is mentioned as one of the moſt ſuperb ſtructures in the world: It 
ſtands in the Kremelin, one of the interior circles of the city, and con- 
tains the old imperial palace, pleafure-houſe and tables, a victualling - 
houſe, the palace, which formerly belonged to the patriarch, nine ca- 
thedrals, five convents, four pariſh churches, the arſenal, with the 
public colleges, and other offices. All the churches in the Kremelin 
have beautiful ſpires, moſt of them guilt, or covered with filver : The 
architecture is in the Gothic taſte; but the inſides of the churches are 
richly ornamented; and the pictures of the ſaints are decorated with 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones. Mention is made of the cathedral, 
which has no fewer than nine towers, covered with copper double gilt, 
and contains a filver branch with forty-eight lights, ſaid to weigh 
2800 pounds. A volume would ſcarcely fuffice to recount the other 
particulars of the magnificence of this city. Its ſumptuous monn- 
ments of the great dukes and czars, the magazine, the patriarchal pa- 
lace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble ſtructures. The public 
js not unacquainted with the bar barous anecdote, that the czar John 
N | : Baſilides, 
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Baſilides, ordered the architect of the church of Jeruſalem to be des 
prived of his eye-ſight that he might never contrive its equal. The 
ſtory is improbable, and might take its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſi - 
tion of that great prince. I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to mention 
i of Moſcow. The inhabitants are ſo diſtractedly fond 
of bells, that they are always tinkling in every quarter. 'The 
jewels and ornaments of an image of the Virgin Mary, in the Kre- 
melin church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled by what 
is feen at the famous Holy Houſe of Loretto in Italy. Voltaire 
fays, that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not neglect 
Moſcow at the time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it te 
be paved, adorned it with noble edifices, and enriched it with mans 
ufactures. 1 | | 
The foundling Hoſpital at Moſcow is an excellent inſtitution, and 
appears to he under very judicious regulations. It was founded by 
the preſent empreſs, and is ſapported by voluntary contributions, 
legacies and other charitable endowments. It is an immenſe pile cf 


building, of a quadrangular ſhape, and contains 3000 foundlings : 


When the eſtabliſhment is completed, it is intended to contain 800. 


hey are taken great care of; and at the age of fourteen, they have 


the liberty of chooſing any particular branch of trade; and for this 
purpoſe there are different ſpecies cf manufaQures eſtabliſhed in the 
hoſpital. When they have gone through a certain apprenticeſhip, or 
about the age of twenty, they are allowed the. liberty of ſetting up 
for themſelves : A ſum of money is beſtowed upon each foundling 


_Jor that purpoſe, and they are permitted to carry on trade in any 


part of the Ruſſian empire. This is a very conſiderable privilege 
in Ruſſia, where the peaſants are ſlaves, and cannot leave their villa» 


ges without the permiſſion of their maſters. 


When lord Carliſle was the Engliſh ambaſſador at Moſcow, in the 
reign of Charles II. it was 12 miles in compaſs, and the number of 
houſes was computed at 40, co. Voltaire ſays, that when he wrote, 
Moſcow was twenty miles in circumference, and that its inhabitants 
amounted to 500,000, Its preſent inhabitants are reckoned at 
2 «ys pon: 283 in the adjacent villages. (Coxe.) 1 
Riga, a city of Livonia, lat. 569 55', lon, 24 E. contains 27,000 
ee ( Reichard.) x 45 ho | 266 12 ** yi „ 
Cunliosiriks.] This article. affords. no great entertainment, as ' 
Ruſſia has but lately been admitted into the rank of civilized na- 
tions. She can, however, produce many ſtupendous monuments of 
the public ſpirit of her ſovereigns ; particularly the canals made by 
Peter the Great, for the benefit of commerce. Siberia is full of old 
ſepulchres of an unknown nation, whoſe inſtruments and arms were 
all made of copper. In the cabinet of natural hiſtory at Peterſburg, 


is a rhinoceros, dug up on the banks of the river Valui, with his ſkin, 


and the hair upon it perfect. The great bell of Moſcow, the largeſt 
in the world, weighs 432,000 pounds. It is 19 feet high, 63 feet 11 
inches in circumference, at bottom; its greateſt thickneſs 23 inches, 
{Coxe, who meaſured it.] It was caſt in the reign of the empreſs 


Anne; but the beam on Which it hung, being burnt, it fell, and a 


. large 
6 + | 
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large piece is broken out of it; ſo that it lately lay in a manner uſe- 
leſs. Mr. Bruce, in his late Memoirs, mentions a bell at Moſcow, 
founded in Czar Boris's time, 19 feet high, 23 in diameter, 64 in cir- 
cumference, and two in thickneſs, that weighed 336,000 pounds. 
The building of Peterſburg, and railing it of a ſudden from a few 
fiſhing-huts to be a populous and rich city, is perhaps a curioſity 
hardly to be paralleled. ſince the erection of the Egyptian pyramids. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the fortreſs of Cronſtadt, in the neighbour- 
hood of Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. The fortreſs and 
eity employed, for ſome years, zoo, ooo men, in laying its founda- 
tions, and driving piles, night and day; a work which no monarch 
in Europe (Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, 
with a very little aſſiſtance from ſome German engineers, was drawn 
7 his own hand. Equally wonderful was the navy which he built 
or his people, at the time when they could hardly be ſaid to have 
poſſeſſed a ſhip in any part of the globe. What is more wonderful 
than all, he often wrought in perſon in all theſe amazing works, with 
the ſame aſſiduity as if he had been a common labourer. - _ 
GxNERAL Remarks.) Ruſſia is indebted for its preſent flouriſhing 
ſtate to the efforts of two great monarchs, ſucceeding each other at 
no great diſtance of time. Had the intermediate ſovereigns between 
Peter the Great and Catherine the Second, who filled up the interval 
of 37 years, been capable of following the ſteps of the firſt of theſe 
monarchs, who found, at the beginning of this century, his native 
country nncivilized and deſolate, this riſing empire would have been 
much farther advanced in wealth and proſperity. The preſent con- 
dition of this country requires, that the increaſe of its population 
ſhould be the principal object of the attention of government. It is 
the obvious policy of Ruſſia to avoid wars, to encourage marriages, 
and to promote agriculture, manufaQures, and commerce. Though 
its provinces are of an enormous extent, though its army is the largeſt 
in Europe, the Ruſſian empire is not yet become formidable to the 
other great European powers. Its vaſt dominion, peopled in the 
more remote parts by numerous, fierce, and reſtleſs barbarians, con- 
tain as many domeſtic enemies, as in a great meaſure, engages the 
attention and occupies the power of the ſtate. The neighbouring Per- 
fian and Turkiſh dominions, eaſily provoked to hoſtilities, require 
large bodies of troops to guard the frontiers, which cannot be with- 
drawn without endangering the ſafety of the whole empire. , _—- 
Ihe preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the very unfavour- 
able circumſtances which attended her taking poſſeſſion of the gov- 
ernment of that empire, has, ſince the commencement of her reig 
filled her high ſtation (her ſhocking cruelties, and unequalled in- 
juſtice to the unfortunate Poles, excepted) with diſtinguiſhed ro- 
putation and ability. She has encouraged learning and the arts, and 
endeavoured preatly to extend the commerce of her ſubjects ; ogy 
the extreme deſpotiſm of the Ruſſian government is a great impedi 
ment to the progreſs of the arts and ſciences, and to the real proſper- 
ty of this empire. | Her imperial majeſty has, Leer en Ig 8 
f . r ; | benen 
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beneficial and important regulations in the interior police of her vaſt 


empire, and particularly in the courts of juſtice. One of theſe is, the 
_ abolition of the uſe of torture; and ſhe has alſo adopted an excellent 
plan for the reformation of priſons. The new code of laws, for which 
ſhe hath given her inſtructions, is yet wanting to give political felicity 


to an oppreſſed people. But one of the moſt remarkable tranſactions 


of her reign, is her eſtabliſhment of an armed neutrality, for the pro- 
tection. of the commerce of nations not at war, from any attacks or 
inſults from belligerent powers. By the code of maritime law, which 
her imperial majeſty has endeavoured to enforce, neutral ſhips are to 
enjoy a free navigation, even from port to port, and on the coaſts of 


belligerent powers; and all effects belonging to the ſubjects of belli- 


f e 


erent powers are looked upon to be as free, on board ſuch neutral 
Dips, ry only ſuch goods as are expreſsly ſtipulated contraband 
in hertreaty of commerce with Great Britain. It was in 1780 that 
her imperial majeſty invited the powers not at war to accede to this 
armed neutrality. 'Thoſe who engaged in it were to make a common 
cauſe of it at ſea, againſt any of the belligerent powers who ſhould vi- 
olate, with reſpe& to neutral nations, theſe principles of maritime 
law. The armed neutrality was acceded to, the ſame year, by the 


kings of Sweden and Denmark, and by the States General. 


At the cloſe of the year 1790, the Empreſs had the gratification to 
Fe her conqueſts. no longer bounded by the courſe of the Danube. 
The capture of Iſmael completed her conqueſts in this quarter. 


5 Eight different times were the Ruſſians repulſed with the ſlaughter of 
many of their braveſt ſoldiers. At the ninth, General Suwarrow put 


himſelf at their head, and ſnatching a ſtandard out of an officer's 


band, he ran directly towards the town, paſſed the trenches, and 


.climbing up the wall, planted it himſelf upon the ramparts. There, 
«he cried, my fellow ſoldiers, behold your ſtandard in the power of 
your enemy, unleſs you will preſerve it; but I know you are brave, 
and will not ſuffer it to remain in their hands.” This ſpeech had the 
deſired effect. It was taken by ſtorm on the 22d of December 1790 ; 


and it is ſaid the ſiege and capture coſt the Ruſſians the loſs of 10,000 


men. The moſt ſhocking part of this affair remains to be told. The 
garriſon, whoſe bravery merited, and would have received from a 
generous foe, the higheſt honours, were moſt inhumanly maſſacred, 

in cold blood, by the mercileſs Ruſſians, to the amount of upwards 
of 30,000 men, by their own account, and the place was given up to 
the moſt unreſtrained fury of the brutal ſoldiery. The moſt horrid 
-outrages were perpetrated on the defenceleſs inhabitants; and the 


Conduct of the conquerors, was more like a horde of cannibals, than 


of a civilized people, and together with their conduct ſince towards 
the unfortunate Poles, which will be mentioned in its proper place, 


4 bene the preſent monarch of Ruſſia, and her people, are ſtill 
barbarians. 8 | : 8 SH 8 
Catherine II. Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt; 

Was born in 1729, and aſcended the throne in 1762, upon the depo- 

ſition and death of her huſband. She was mairied to that prince 


n 5 - whilſt 
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whilſt. Aue of Holſtein Gottorp, in 1745, by whom ſhe Bad iſſue 

Paul Petrowitz, great duke of Ruſſia, born in 1754, who has been 

twice married, and by his preſent dutcheſs, the princeſs of Wirten 
berg, has had two ſons, Alexander and Conſtantine, and a 2 


Alexandria Pawleona. 
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| TABLE 
1 Aub IRELAND. oy 
| Populationfor every] 
Areas in Square Miles. | Population. Square Mile. 
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Err and is divided into the. following 40 Counties or Shires. 


19. Shropſhire 


20. Staffordſhire 


1 Warwickſhire 


22. Leiceſterſhire 
23. Derbyſhire FI 
24. Nottingham | a 
Ke, Lincolnſhire © 
26. Rutlandſhire 


27. nc md EM | 


28. Somerſetſhire 
29. Wiltſhire 
30. Hampſhire | 
31. Dorſetſhire 
32. Devonſhire 
33. Cornwall 

34. Yorkſhire 

35. Cheſhire 


: 56.1 = =” 1 . 4 


| ham 50,000 


© Counties, Cbief Towns. Inhabitants. Houſes 
HD Cots, „% ow.” per On 130,000 
"HR Midilefer | London 900, ooo accord. & is con- 
·ijö5„ 2 to Entick. ſtantly in- 
e a creaſing. 
> as „55 1,000,000 Buſching 
2. Surrey Southwark 750,000 Wendeborn 
| J 862,500 medium. 
© Counties, | Chief Towns. 
3. Eſſex 8 Colcheſler, Harwich 
4. Hertfordſhire Hertford 
5. Kent | Canterbury, Dover 
6. Suffex Chicheſter, Winchelſea 
Ws Buckinghamſhire Buckingham 
8. Bedfordſhire Bedford 
9. Huntingdonſhire Huntingdon 
2 rn dere Cambridge, 6000, Ely 
11. Suffolk | \ Ipſwich, Bury, Newmarket 
12. Norfolk Norwich, Yarmouth . 
13. Oxfordſhire Orford | 
14. Berkſhire Reading, Windſor 
15. Glouceſterſhire . - Glouceſter 5 | 
16. Worceſterſtire Worceſter, 25, oc 
17. Monmouthſhire Monmouth n 
18. Herefordſhire Hereford 1 


c Warwic mw Cove it 25, 00, Birming- 


Leiceſter 


| Derby 


Nottingham, 1 7,000 | 


Lincoln f ; 
* Okeham OY 


Northampton e 


Bath, Briſtol, 90, ooo 
: Saliſbury 


5 e e ee Conthtmpr | 


Dorcheſter 


Exeter, Plymouth 


Launceſton 


' York, Hull, Halifax, 13 


5 14,000 
Durham 
Lancaſter, Mancheſter 28,000,Liver- 


pool e 
8. Weſtmoreland 


op 


r- 


is divided into 12 counties : Pembrot eſhirez Carmarthenſhire g 


421. Donegall.— To Conn 
Roſcommon. 24. N 


BD W 1 F. 1 8 H E MP I. R 1. 5 


© | Counties. SO Chief Towns. jo 
38. Weſtmoreland *' Appleby » 
39. Northumberland  Newcaltle, 40, | \- > ft 
8 ee eee, _ Carliſle, . 4 

t 


Walks contains 7011 ſquare miles, and about =M op be 


| gorganſhire; Brecknockſhirez Cardiganſhire, Radnorſhire, Mont 
ogg avs Merionethſhire, mom 2 Carnarvc 
re, Angleſea. . 
ScoTLAnD is divided into 31 ſhirts and two ſtewardlhi 


' thian. 3. Eaſt Lothian. 4. Merſe or Berwick. 5. Roxborow 


6. Selkirk. 7. Peebles. 8. Dumfries. 9. Galloway, 109, Air. 
11. Lanerk. 12. Dumbarton. 13. Renfrew.” 14. Stirling. 15. Clac- 
mannan. 16. Fife. 17. Kinroſs. 18. Bute. 19. Argyle. 20. Perth. 
21. Forfar. 22. Kinkardin. 23. Aberdeen. 24. Bamff, 25. Nairne. 
26. Elgin. 27. Inverneſs. 28. Cromartie. 29. Roſs. 30. Suther- 
land. 31. u. Caithneſs, and the two ſtewarties : 32. Kirbudbright, and 


33. Orkney and Shetland Iflands. The chief towns are Edin- 


burg, 81, 865 inhabitants, Glaſgow 30,000, Perth 1 1,000, Aberdeen 


18,000, Inverneſs I I,000, Dumfries 5006. 


Ian is divided into four provinces, thoſe of Leinftet, Mer, 
Connought, and Munſter, Leinſter com the n counties: 


1. Dublin. 2. Louth. 3. Wicklow. 4. Wexford. 5. Longford. 6. 


Faſt Meath. 7. Weſt Meath. 8. King's County. 9. Queen's Coun- 
ty. 10 Kilkenny. 11. Kildare, 12. Carlow. Ulſter contains nine 


counties: 13. Down. 14. Armagh. I 5, Monaghan. 16. Cavan. 5 


17. Antrim. 18. Londonderry. 19. Tyrone, 20. Fermanagh. 
Acht belong 5 counties: 22. Leitrim. 23. 


32,000, Waterford and Galway. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS INE” THE Sin 


counties belonging to South Scotland, 15 to North Scotl d. Their 
names are the following: 1. Midlothian (or Edinburg) 2. Welt Lo- 


Jayb. 251 Sligo. 26. Galway. —Munſter con- 
tains 6 counties: 2 Clare. 28. Corke. 29. Kerry. 30. Limerick, 
31. Tipperary. 32. Waterford The chief towns of this kingdom 
are the following: Dublin, the capital of Ireland, contains about. 
"160,000 inhabitants, (See Kutner's acre", Cork __ LAG 


1. In Evsors the fortreſs of Gibralter, on the coaſt of Spain, 25 | 


inhabitants, Iſland of Corſica, 150,000 inhabitants. 


2. In Araica, Cabo Corſe, on the coaſt of Guinea, ànd ſome ot! 


forts there and near the Gambia, and the __ of St. Helena. 


3. In Asi the extenſive . of Bengal, Bahar, and . of 


Orixa : The capital of Bengal is Calcutta, or 1 55 William, the reſ⸗ 


idence of the governor- aue the Engliſh Eaft-India ſettle- 
ments. Theſe territories are camputed to contain 10,000,000 inhab- 


itants, and to be in extent ear 150,000 ſquare miles. 2. Large 


, contaming 8 
and Surat, on th 


ſettlements on % coaſt of Coromandel, of which Madras is the capi- 


Hat inhabitants. 3. The ſettlements. of Bombay 
abar coaſt, and many other forts and facto- 
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* ENGLAND 
F Yes on 1 continent of India and the Iflands of Sumatra, Bally, 


#: | Banca 


4. In Aid He G provinces of Upper and Lower Cana- 
Neve Scotia, New. Brunſwick, ſettlements in Labrador and Hud. 
's Bay, he Iflangs-of Newfoundland, Cape-Breton, and St. John, 
whe Indien, the Bahama iſlands, Bermudas, Jamaica, Barba. 
, St. Chris $,. Antigua, Montferat, Nevis, Grenada, and the 


Gi nadines,, Be da, Dominica, St. Vincent, Anguilla.“ Theſe 


appendages to the Britiſh Empire, we ſhall deſcribe more particular. 


ty in their Tao of and. ſhall: proceed to conſider ſeparately the 


f the Britiſh empire, Ex6Land, Scene 


a» Exraer AND Sign, 


Miles. Degrees. 


1 380 50 and 56 North latitude. 
Breadth =} » between ſ 2 Eaſt and 6-20 Welt longitude, 


NGLANDjieluding Wales, is the largeſt, and moſt ſouthern part 
of the Iſland of Great-Britain, which is itſelf the principal of the 


| pong Iſlands. It is every where ſurrounded by the ſea, except on 
that part where it joins on the north with a narrow neck, to Scotland. 
Its Nis ge eneral figure is triangular, with one point to the north, another 


e eaſt, and another to the weft. Of three ſides, the weſtern i is 


the longeſt and moſt irr ; ok being broken and interſected by vari- 


ous points of land and arms of the ſea; The eaſtern fide of the tri- 
angle is 345 miles, the ſouthern 340, the eſtern 425 miles. 

Nauk anD DivisioNs ANCIENT AND MODErn.} The word £Eng- 
land is derived, probably, from Austen, provifſe now ſubject to his 
Daniſh majeſty, which furniſhed a great part of the original Saxon 


_ adventurers into this iſland. In the time of the Romans, the whole 


land went by the name of Britannia, The weſtern tract of Eng- 
land, which is almoſt ſeparated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and 
Dee, is called Wales, or the land of ftrangers, becauſe inhabited by the 
Belgic Gauls, who were driven thither 118 the .. and were 


8 ſtrangers to the old natives. 


The Romans divided England i into, 
"> ms Prima, which contained the Mathers parts of the 
om. 

go Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 
Wales ; and, 

3. Maxima 'Colatientls, which reached from the Trent as far north- 
ward as the wall of Severus, be en Newcaſtle and Carliſle, an 
ſometimes as far as chat ann in 2 0 Mut, between the Forth and 


of Pp 
| + The Weſt India Iſlands, 25 the preſent war 188 "I" have been! in a Rev- 
olutionary State, and are often changing maſters, For the 67m e ie we 7525 


lerve the former account * NEO. : 
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which they p- 

iſe to contain the midland G 

When the Saxons invaded — 6 RE: . WP 4 Jo, apd when 
Fs were eſtabliſhed in the year 532i their chief leaders appropriated 
to themſelves, after the manner of the other northern conqueroxs, the 
countries which each had been the moſt inftrumental in conqueting ; | 
and the whole formed a heptarchyz or political republic, conſiſti of 
ſeven kingdoms. But in time of wary a chief was choſen out of the 
ſexyen kings; for which reaſon it has been called a political, republie, 
its conſtitution greatly reſembling that of ancient Greece. | 

Since the Norman invaſion, England has been ivided into coun- 
ties, a certain number of which, excepting Middleſex and Cheſhire, 
are comprehended in fix circuits, or annual progreſs of the judges, 
for adminiſterin juſtice to the ſubjets who are at a diſtance from 
, the capital. Theſe. circuits are: 1. Home circuit. 2. Norfolk cir- 
cuit 3. Oxford circuits 4. Middland eircuit. 5. Weſtern circuit, 
6. i" RO circuits... 
. Middleſex i is not commrelianded 3 4 Cheſhire i is left out af theſe 
circuits, becauſe, 1 Aa county palatine, it enjoys municipal laws 
and privileges. The fame may be ſaid of Wales, which is divided i in- 
to four circuits. The circuits of Wales are 2 1. North-Eaſt. circuit. 
2. N orch- Wen circuit. "Be Bann circuit, 4. South-Weſt Cir. 
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> Counties, which ſend to parliament... o knights. 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four.) 1 bt 4 Fo citizens. 
4 #67 Boroughs, two each | ff burgeſſes. 


IP Boroughs (Abingdon Banbury Bewdley, . 225 
Higham-Ferras, and Monmouth, (one each) \' E 5 burgeſſes Sk 

5 2 Univerſities * 7 5 PX Arepr 1 nt 
5 Cinque ports Haſti 2 „Dover, Sandwich, - BY F 


Romney, Hyth ythez & their three dependamts, ® 16 5 8 
Ares ehe, and 1 two ae Net * 
14 Dounties- p — 55 bet = 15 4 knights, 
12 Borou hs embro E beo, | Merioneths none 8 
5 one ae 6 | : * 12 burgeſſes: 
„ s οο 8 
5 33 Spires . : * 30 knights. 
| 90 Cities and boroughs | no Fete BS STS. 
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| Beſides * A coutities into which England and Wales ate divide 
ed, there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to 
. the Ou and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been 
granted Sy charter. Thus the. city of London is a county 
MT fro Kaas ; the cities of Yorks Cheſter, Briſtol, Nor- 


5 apy is es m_ mu e thips to ene | max 
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% "FARM woes: and the towns of Kingſton. upon Hull, and . 8 
| "caſtle upon Tyne, Berwick upon Tweed are counties ow eee 
| diſtinct from thoſe in which they lie. 5 


Under the name of a town, boroughs wad; cities are contained'; 
for every borough or city 18 2 town, though every town: is not + 
bore ugh or city. 

Fact or THE bur AND S The face of the country: 40 
England affords all that beautiful variety which can be found in the 
Woll extenſive tracts of the globe. In ſeme parts, verdant plains 


extend "as far as the eye can Reach, watered by copious ſtreams, and 
covered with tmumerable+ cattle. In others, the pleaſing viciſſitudes 
of gently riſmg hills and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with 


wood; and interſperſed with meadows, offer the moſt delightful land- 
ſeapes of rural opulence and beauty. Some tracts abound with 


pProſpects of the more romantic kind; lofty, mountains, craggy rocks, 
deep narrow dells, and tumbling torrents: Bor are there wanting, as 


a contraſt to ſo many a able ſcenes, the gloomy features of black 


: barren moors and e uncultivated heaths. On the whole, how- 


ever, no country has a fatter a gn of land Ablelnten ſteril and 


: incapable: of cultare.- 


The richeſt parts of the country are, in ko, the midlagd and 


fouthern. Towards the north it partakes of the barrenneſs of the 


nei hbouring Scotland. The eaſtern courſe is in many parts ſandy 
= marſhy. To the weſt, the whole country. of Wales is a moun- 


3 Shoal tract, intermixed indeed with vales of great fertility. Anoth- 
er range of rude and elevated land, ſometimes riſing into lofty moun- | 
. . tains extends from the borders of Scotland to the very heart of En- 
gland; running perpendicularly from north to ſouth, and forming a 
natural diviſion between the eaſtern and weſtern ſides of the Le 


You, during i its courſe. The county of Cornwall, too, which, li 
reat-promontory,' juts into the Atlantic Ocean, is a rough and 
nike tract; and a fimilar character prevails in parts of the adjacent 


"ap ane Arey All theſe mountainous regions, however, contribute great- 


ly to the wealth and advantage of the oe by — e treaſures 


with which they are amply furniſhed. 


Rivers.} The rivers of England are numerous; but the extent 


of the country wilt not admit of ſuch a length of courſe as would al; 


them to vie in greatneſs with the rivers of the continent. Thoſe | 
of the northern parts, ariſing from the middle _— of hills, have 
but a ſhort run each way to the ſea; In the mid 


Severn, in the weſt, ſpringing near the ſea, and taking a large ſemi- 


circular ſweep to reach the ſame ſea again, flows over a ſpace which 
. entitles it to rank at leaſt as the ſecond river of England. The 
Thames, taking its riſe not far from the weſtern fide, and running 
Aoroſs to the eaſtern ſea, gains a greater diſtance from its ſource to 


its mouth than any of the reſt. It is na N for large ſhips to 
London bridge. Medway river falls into the Thames. at Sheerneſs, 


Lars 


and diſtricts, the 
Trent and Ouſe find room for a moderate length of courſe, The 


ENG L A N b. "ds 


2 ant AnD Bars.] The lakes of England are few and inconſid- 
en for extent. ara weben of them le 1 in che north-weſtern 
counties. 5 
Various bays, 1 Sad Snlets of the fog are formed: all round: the 
coaſt; On the eaſtern ſide, the moſt.conſiderable are, the Humber, an 
arm of the ſea into which many rivers pour their ſtreams. Then, the 
Waſh, a broad but much; ſhallower inlet, the ſands; of which are for 
the moſt part bare at low; water. The mouth of the Thames next 
opens into a ſort of funnel, produced by the retiring coaſt of Eſſex on 
the one hand, and Kent on the other, Then ſucceed the Straits of Do- 
ver, where the iſland of Great Britain ſo nearly approaches the.conti- 
nent. The 3 uk Wight, the harbour of Portſmouth, and the ereek xun- 
ning up to Southampton, break the regularity of the ſogthern coaſt; 
which N makes ſeveral bays and ſemicircular ſweeps in its 
progreſs to the Land mend. On turning to the weſtern fide, the moſt 
remarkable of all the inlets, the ſpacious. St. George's, or. Briftol channel, ap- 
pears, Which, with the wide mouth of the Seyern, cuts ceply into the 
braadeſt part of che iſland. The oppoſite Welſb coaſt is broken b 
various bays and indentations; and beyond the next turn of the 
ſueceeds the large and deep bay of Cardigan. Then the i/le of idagleſea re- 
pels the waters of the-Iriſh ſea, and gives a new dineGion to the coaſt, 
which, running inwards, forms a kind of vaſt bay with the Lancaſbier 
and Cumberland coaſts into which ſexeral broad and ſhallow mouths of 
rivers: enter, and which is protected to the ſeaward by the 3% of Man. 
Solway-frith terminates. the Engliſh coaſt, and forms a natural boun- 
dary on part of the Scotch- border, whiah,. the. Chevoit-hills and the 
Tweed nearly complete. [Aibin.} 

* Crimarr.] With reſpect to care, England is twang? in the north. 
ern part of the temperate zone, ſo that it enjoys but a ſcanty ſhare of 
dhe genial influence of the ſun. Its atmoſphere. is inclined to chilneſs 

and moiſture, ſubject to frequent and. ſudden changes ; and is more 

favourable; to the growth, than to the ripening of the products, of the 
earth, No country, in ſo northern a latitude, is clothed with ſo beautiful 
and laſting a-yerdure ; but the harveſts, eſpecially in the northern parts, 
frequently ſuffer from unſeaſonable rains; and fruits often fall ſhort of | 
their perfect maturity. The rigours of winter, however, as well as the 
parching heats of ſummer, are felt here in a much;leſs degree than ir 
| dar rag climates on the continent;* a circumſtance common to all 
ands. While the ſea · ports in Holland and Germany are every Win 
ter locked up with ice, thoſe of England, and even of Scotland, are 
very ſeldom known to ſuffer this inconvenience. The weſtern ſide of 
the kingdom, receiving firſt the. great clouds from the Atlantic Ocean, 
which are afterwards intercepted in their paſſage by the. 9 7 ridge 
of hills, is conſiderably more expoſed to rain than the: eaſtern; but 
the latter is more frequently involved in fogs and miſts. The whole 
country, ſome particular ſpots excepted, is 12 healthy ; and 
the natural longevity « of its eral is equal t to that of almoſt any 
region. [4ilin.] | © 

| FIT 5 5 1 ProbucTIONs.)] 

1 # The. winter of 17 94-95 was an exception; being remarkably fevere, deer! 5 
what was ever known befote in the e of 1 1 oldeſt men 
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Paopucrions.] All the moſt vatoable: productions, beth. animal 
and vegetable, of chis country, have been imported from the conti - 
nent, and have been kept up and improved by conſtant attention. 
Originally, this great iſland ſeems to haye been, like the wilds of 
America, almoſt entirely over-run with wood, and peopled only by 
the inhabitants of the foreſt. Here formerly roamed the bear, _ 
wolf, and the wild boar, now totally extirpated. Large herds of ſta 
ranged through the woods, roebucks hounded over the hills, and 
bulls grazed in the ma oy, paſtures," By degrees, the wopds:were 
deſtroyed, in order to miake way for cultivation; the marſhes phat 
drained ; and the wild animals; invaded-in their retreats, ee 
diſappeared; and their places were ſupplied by che dom kinds: 
England now p&fefſes ho pther wild erde than ſome of the 
ſmaller kinds; W as the fox, the wild cat, the badger, the martin, 
and others of the weaſel kind; the otter, the hedgehog, the che hare and 
rabbit; the n dormoule; mele, and ſeyera] ſpecies. of the rat 
and W On the other hand; every Eind of domeſtic animal im. 

orted from abroad, has here been feared to the greateſt degree of 
nod wg The horſe has been trained up for all the various purpoſes 
of ſtrength and fpriftnefs, ſp as to excel in thoſe qualities the ſame 
animal in every other country, The horned cattle have been brought 
- the largelt ſize and greateſt juſtneſo df ſhape. The different ratet of 

ep in England are Vacioally diſtinguiſhed, either for uncommon 
ſtze, goodnels of fleth, and plenty or fineneſs'of woe! The deer ef 
the parks, Which are originally a foreign breed, are ſuperior in beau- 
ty of ſkin and delicacy of fleſſi to thoſs of moſt cbuntries. Even the 
ſeveral kinds of dogs have been trained to degrees of S pas} ape 
. and ſagacity, rarely to be met with elſewhere n 

The improyement in che vegetable products of: this iſland is not leſs 
Ariking 1 than'the animal. 'Nuts, acorns, crabs, and a few wild ber: 
ries, were almoſt all the variety of vegetable food which the w OO 
Fould boaſt, © "To foreign countries, and to the efforts of culture, wo 
inhabitants are" indebted for their breal, che roots and greens of their 
tables, anch all "their garden fruits. The ' barley and hops for their 

galt liquors, and apples for 9 0 eyder, are equally the gifts of other 
lands. The meaneſt labouret now is fed with more wholeſome": and 
delicate aliments than the rl y kings of the country) could abtain * 
5 its ſavage and uncultivated Fate. 

The Fvers and ſeas of England are gocked with a grect Nen of 
Ph, which yield a plentiful article of proyiſion to all Yanks of people. 

e river fifh, indeed, from the populouſneſs' of the country, and the 
number of fiſhers, are in many party much diminiſhed. © But the 

ea is am inerhauſtible ſource ; and every exertion of induſtry; to pro- 
cure'food from thence; is amply repaid, The fiſheries are at preſent | 

2 great. ob . e and the et ſea<caft is enliyened by 
x umerous i ants W 0 DO chie COS from e deep. 
pol 5 e Ace 
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FPonxsrs.] The firſt Norman Kings of England, partly for politi- 
cal purpoſes, that they might more effectually enſlave their new ſub- 
jets, and partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe 
tracts of grounds into foreſts for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were 
governed by laws peculiar to themſelves: So that it was neceſſary, 
about the time of paſſing the Magna Charta, to form a code of the 
foreſt laws; and juſtices in Eyre, ſo called from their ſitting in the 
open air, were appointed to ſee them obſerved. By degrees thoſe 
vaſt tracts were disforeſted ; and the chief foreſts, properly ſo called, 
remaining out of no fewer than 69, are thoſe of Windſor, New For- 
eſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood Foreſt. | 85 
_ "Mserats and Mix ERALSs.] Among the minerals, the tin mines of 
Cornwall deſervedly take the lead. "They were known to the Greeks 
and Phenicians, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the 
Chriſtian ra; and ſince the Engliſh have found the method of 
manufacturing their tin into plates, and white iron, they are of im- 
menſe benefit to the nation. An ore called Mundic is found in the 
beds. pf tin, which was very little regarded till about 70 years ago; 
Sir Gilbert Clark, diſcovered the art of manufacturing it, and it is {ai 
now to bring in 1 50. oool. a year, and to equal in goodneſs the be 
Spaniſh copper, yielding a proportionable quantity of lapis calamina- 
ris for making braſs. Thoſe tin- works are under peculiar regulations, 
by what are called the ſtannary laws; and the miners have parlia- 
ments and privileges of their own, which are in force at this time. 
The number of Corniſh miners is ſaid to amount to 100,000, Some 
mines of copper have lately been diſcoyered at Wales, which are of 
conſiderable extent, yield great profit, and have much reduced the. 
price of that metal. Some gold has likewiſe been diſcoyered in Corn- 
wall, and the Engliſh lead is impregnated with filver. The Engliſh 
_ coined ſilver is particularly known by roſes, and that of Wales by that 
princeꝰ's cap of feathers. Deyonſhire, and other counties of England, 
produce marble ; but the beſt kind, which reſembles the Egyptian 
granite, is exceſſively hard to work. Quarries of freeſtone are found 
in many places. In Northumberland and Cheſhire are alum. and 
alt pits. The Engliſh fullers earth is of ſuch conſequence to the 
clothing trade, that its exportation is prohibited under ſevere penal- 
. Fir and fea coal is found in many counties in England; but 
the city of London, to encourage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly 
ſupplied from the pits of Northumberland, and the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham. The cargoes are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and 8 and 
the exportation of coals to other countries is a valuable article. See 
e a ak 
Forvrariox, IxnABTauTs, Max- J. For the population of Eng- 
| 'NERS, CUSTOMS, AND Divxksioxs, I land the reader is referred to 
the Fable © roo mn. ts ea ers i ns 
The Engliſh, with. regard to their perſons, are in general of . 
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proper ſize, have good ſhapes, regular features, and florid complex- 
ions. The women are remarkably beautiful; their elegant ſhape, 
their graceful air, and their delicate features and complexions, form 
bf beauty {uperiar to that of any other kingdom in Eu- 

4 N | 


an aſſemblage 


in their diſpoſition. Perhaps there is Iitile 4 on 
ſures at preſent * The former, which was gathered*from'the encour- 
1 . AYES $3436" pet „ e 1 
Au: given to prize-fighters, and boxers, is turned into another 
CL 


i FN O LAND. 


rope. In point of cleanlineſs the Engliſh excel all the nations m the 
world. At the ſame time their nerves are ſo remarkably delicate, 
that they are ſuſceptible of the leaſt impreflion, and are often very. 
ftrongly, too frequently mortally, affected by imagination only. They 


feel the whole weight of the evils they fear, and ſometimes fink be- 


neath the burden of mental ſuggeſtions. Yet when' real danger ap- 
roaches, they meet it with an aſtoniſhing intrepidity and conſtancy of 


mind. Fearleſs of death, becauſe they prefer it to flayery, they advance 


againſt the enemy in the field with a noble alacrity, and ſtand the 
moſt violent attacks with unſhaken firmneſs. With regard to the 


_ Engliſh ſeamen, they are confeſſedly more active, (kilful, | and intrep- 


* 


id, than any other mariners in the world. 


This remarkable ſenſibility of the nerves produces another partic- 
ular almoſt as general as the former; they feel for every obje& in 
diſtreſs, and participate in the ſufferings of others. Hence thoſe gen- 
erous ſubſcriptions, ſo frequently ſet on foot, and munificently filled, 
for the relief of others. Even their enemies partake of their benevo- 


ence ; and the generous inſtance they gave during the laſt war of 
their unbounded charity for the ſupport of the French priſoners, will 


be traſmitted with applauſe to poſterity by future hiſtorians. _ 

Ihe honor and integrity of the Engliſh merchants in their dealings 
are known in every part of the commercial world. The word of an 
eminent merchant'is conſidered as ſufficient for any ſum of money; 
and many thouſand pounds worth of goods are every day bought and 


Told on the Royal Exchange, without any other Tecurity. But this 
 _Ingenuous method of carrying on their- commerce, too often lays 
them open to the arts of deſigning men: Honeſt and candid 
3 they expect to find the ſame virtues in others, and never 
fuſpect chat a fair and plauſible behaviour can even form the deceit- 
ful ſurface of villany and deſign, till dear-bought experience con- 
vinces them of their miltake. JJ%%J%0%%% md ß ß 


o 


"The works of the Engliſh mechanics are fuperior to thoſe of the 


ſiame kind of any other handicrafts-men in Europe, They are not in- 


deed famous for invention, but they never fail of improving upon thoſe 


of others. Nor is this want of invention general; many of the Eng- 
lich artiſts excel in both, and ſome of the moſt capital diſcoveries of 
the laſt and preſent centuries owe their birth to the inhabitants of this 
country: Among which may be reckoned the ſteam engine, the hbr- 
.1zontal watch, the quickſilver and grid-iron pendulums, the artificial 
magnets, the ſpeculum top, the quadrant for taking the ſun's altitude 
at ſea by reflection, &c: &c. No people in the world think ſo'cloſely 


as the Engliſh upon any ſubject. Bleſſed with a clear apprehenſion, 

and purſue it with aſtoniſking perſeverance, © 
Foreigners have repreſented the ny as cruel, and changeable 
ittle foundation for theſe cen- 


and fearleſs of difficulties, they fix the atterition on a ſingle point, 


channel; and with regard to the latter, it feems to have been found- 

ed upon a miſtake. That the converſation of the Engliſh-is irregh- 
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lar will be very readily granted; ſometimes it is dull and phleg- 
matic ; ſometimes ſolid, ingenuous, and argumentative; ſometimes 
fprightly, replete with wit and humour : And probably theſe diver- 
ſities in diſcourſe were imputed to a change in ſentiment, EL 
It is not ſo eaſy to remove another charge brought by foreigners 
_ againſt the Engliſh, namely, that of ſuicide. This propenſity in the 
Engliſh is generally imputed to the air: But perhaps there is another 
cauſe which will bid fairer for removing the difficulty, the falſe 
method of eee e, practiſed. Perhaps there cannot be a 
more improper method ro qualiff perſons for an active life than ours; 
though that particular ſhould, from the very genius of the people, 
and the nature of our conſtitution, be its chief end. When perſons, 
born with a reſtleſs, active diſpoſition, do not find ſufficient employ- 
ment, or are engaged in ſuch as is not ſuitable to their genius, life be- 
comes a burden; gaming and diſſipation are ſubſtituted for employ- 
ment, and the en are often fatal to the poor deluded mor- 
tals. This is ſurely a more rational method of accounting for the 
frequency of that crime, than to attribute it to the peculiar qualities 
of the air. Why is ſo fair a plea offered? Why are any reaſons'of- 
fered to palliate ſo atrocious a crime? Why is the climate arraigned, 
and Providence blaſphemed to excuſe ſelf-murder, upon a principle 
contrary at once to reaſon and fact? The climate has certainly been 
always the ſame, and yet there was a time when that crime was as 
little known here as in any other country. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
when all found employment, it was hardly heard of; ſo that its great 
frequency is of a modern date. e 2 NE. e 
It is not to be diſſembled that every day produces ſtrong indica- 
tions of an alarming change in the manners of the Engliſh. A ſpirit 
of luxury and gaming ſeems to have ſeized, not the effeminate and 
the idle only, but alſo the more prudent, and even the commercial 


ranks of the people; ſo that the following view of the preſent ſitua- 


tion drawn by a: great man * is but too juſt. It muſt be owned,” 
ſays that maſterly writer,“ that little can be hoped if we conſider the 

_ "corrupt degenerate age we live in. I know it is an old folly to make 
pee viſh complaints of the times, and charge the common frailties of 
human nature on à particular age. One may nevertheleſs venture 
to affirm, that the preſent has brought forth new and por tentous vil- 
lanies, not to be parelleled in our own or any other hiſtory. We have 
been long preparing for ſome great cataſtrophe. Vice and villany 
have by degrees grown reputable among us; our infidels have paſſed 
for fine gentlemen, and our venal traitors for men of ſenſe, who knew 
the — 2 We have made a jeſt of public ſpirit, and cancelled all re- 
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tions, became venal, corrupt, injurious, which occaſioned their 


Xuin.”, Jones . Searle. 
Wendeborn in his view o 


when it arrives, are the moſt forlorn beings imaginable... The lower 
rugal or provident: Whe 
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of houſes, the poor-rates' are levied; ſo that the tenant of a middling 
houſe of about forty pounds yearly rent, in a country where four-ſhibs 
lings in the pound are demanded for the ſupport of the poor, mult 
pay a yearly tax of eight pounds ſor poor- rates. % PETS OP 
In Germany, there is a great difference, as to value, between the 
dreſſes of the different ranks of people: But in England, this diſtinc- 
tion holds in a much ſmaller degree. The clothing manufactured for 


the poor and eommon people, is in {mall proportion to their number; 


and few or none of them like to wear it. Even in country places, it 
is but little uſed; and in London or the great towns, it is ſeldom or 
never to be ſeen. All do their beſt to wear ſine clothes; and thoſe 
who cannot purchaſe them new, buy the old at ſecond-hand, that they 
may at leaſt have the appearance of finery. Servants in general, live 
nearly as well as their maſters and miſtreſſes; and when ſervant men 
or maids marry, they frequently begin the married ſtate with a life 
of more expenſe, or rather profuſion, than their circumſtances will 
admit, and eontinue the ſame, until children and want force them to 
apply for bread to their pariſh. The Engliſh thieves and rogues uſu- 
ally ſay, e can but be hanged at laſt.“ In like manner, ſervants 
and others, Who, by their extravagance and miſmanagement, bring 
poverty upon themſelves, feel as little contrition, and ſay, the par- 
iſh muſt maintain us.“ Such inſtances, however, of worthleſſneſs and 


depravity, render the wealthy and induſtrious not very willing to.con- 


tribute to the ſupport of the poor: And the poor themſelves gene- 
rally thank neither God nor man for the charity. that feeds them. 

_ + *Fhe number of thoſe who are born poor, and of thoſe who from 
misfortune or miſeonduct become ſo in time, is very great. The firſt 
are brought up by charities; the latter are maintained, and at laſt bu- 
ried out of the ſame fund. No perſon, therefore, need wonder that 
the taxes which are yearly collected under act of parliament for the 


ſupport of the poor, ſhould, in et een alone, amount to three mil - 


lions ſterling;“ a ſum which muſt appear altogether- extraordinary, 


hen it is conſidered, that the revenues of many kingdoms do hardly, 
px half, amount to ſo much. At the ſame» time it qught to be re- 


membered that the extremely neceſſitous poor only, are ſupported. by 
it; that the ſtreets of London, notwithſtanding all this, are crowded 
with beggars; that the poor blind, led by dogs, beg charity, and that 
this is equally the caſe, in proportion, in the countyx. 
It is ſuppoſed, that a million of poor people are maintained at the 


Public expenſe ; but I ſhould think there were a great many more,: 


Their number increaſes every year. From a very accurate calcula- 


tion, made in the year 1680, it appears that the annual ſum, requiſite 


to provide for the poor, amounted to 669, 392 pounds ſterling. In the 

Year 1764, it had riſen to upwards of 1,200,000 pounds; and, in the 

Pear 1773 it exceeded, as before - mentioned, three millions; but even 
„( | 


this ſum was not ſufficient for the purpoſe. 
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* Sir John Sinclair, in his hiſtory '« b CIP 
115, f peaking of the poor- rte, ſays, it is-* a grievous burden; which, it is ſuppo 
amounts, at preſent, to at leaſt three millions per ann,” © | 
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Yin his circumſtances. 


bave undergone an almoſt total alteration. * 


x68 NM G6 n A v. 


People who live on the continent, when they ſee a traveller who 


ſpeaks either good or broken Engliſh, 8 ſuppoſe him to be a 
riton, whoſe pockets are lined plentifully with money. They bow 

to him, and make him pay, if an opportunity offers, aecordingly. But 

Iean aſſure my countrymen, if what T have ſaid before has not alread 


altered their opinion, that there are numbers of Britiſh-born ſubjects, 


ſuch as the inhabitants of ſome of the weſtern iſlands, who are unac- 
quainted with any coin; nay, others, who perhaps during their whole. 
lives, never taſted a morſel of bread. An old man from one of the 
Orkneys, arrived on th& northern Toaſt of Scotland, and taſting there 


ſome bread, which he föund, according to his palate, very. delicious, 


eried out, Oh! how hixuriouſly the people live here #: Is chere any 


one, even of the pooreſt, in Germany, of whom the ſame could be (aid, 


as of this old man, who, in all probability, had gone through life as 
Happily as many London epieures, and grown old, without thoſe diſ- 
tempers that attend luxury. He, according to his way of 2 
Hardly Rood a chance of becoming a beggar; and even as ſuch” 10 


cotild not be very burdenſome tö his community: 


I am almoſt of 6pinion with Dr. Franklin, that *thisenotmous ſum, 
collected annually for the poor in England, increaſes their number 


"25 well as their wretchedneſs; and that, perhaps, it might be for the 


benefit of the nation, if poor- rates were entirely abohſhed, and the 
diſtribution of charities left to every man's own diſcretion. 1 77h 


Men of learning, and genius, While Rving; often meet not with 


ſuitable regard even from the patrons of literature: And it is not 


unuſual for them to throw aſide the beſt productions, if they are not 


acquainted with the author. We ſcarcely have an inſtance; even in 


the munificent reign of Queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who ow. 


ed ſo much to the preſs, of a man of genius as ſuch, being made ea- 
Tbe cuſtoms of the Engliſh, ſincè the l of this contury, 
bave 1 Their ancient hoſpitality 
ſubſiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon elec- 


tioneering occaſions, © Many of their favourite diverſions are now 


diſuſed. Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatie exhibitions, ridottos, 
and ſometimes maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of mu- 
"fre; and card and dancing aſſemblies, are common all over the kipg- 
dom. The barbarotis diverſtons of boxing and prize- fighting, though 
Prohibited, are as frequent in England as the ſhews of gladiators 
were in Rome. The game ads have taken from the common peo- 


ple a great fund er diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes 


'of the rich: For the farmers and country” people deſtroy the game 


in their neſts, which they dare not kill with the” gun. 


Tube people of England love rather to be neat chan fine in their-ap- 
Parel. Pew even of the loweſt tradeſmen; on Sundays, carry about 


idem leſs than 10l. in clothing, and even many beggars in the ſtreets 
Appear decent in their dreſs. In ſhort, none but the moſt abandoned 


of both ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the appearance of an artiſan or man- 
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ufacturer on holidays, is commonly an indication of bis induſtry. 
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*- Rer16108.] The eſtabliſhed religion in that part of Great Brit. 
ain called England, is the epiſcopal church of England, a particular 
branch of proteſtantiſm, which in its liturgy, and ſtill more in its gov- 
ernment, differs from the continental proteſtant churches. It has 
preſerved much more of the ancient hierarchy of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, together with its dignities and juriſdiction. The king is 
the head of the church, but he has no ſpiritual powers; he has the 
right of calling together and diſſolving the convocation or eecleſiaſtio- 
al parliament, by which the church was formerly governed, but 
which has, for many years paſt, not been allowed to meet. England 
is divided into two eccleſiaſtical provinces, that of Canterbury and 
York : The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who is primate af England, 
has 21 biſſiopries belonging to his province; and three biſhoprics are 
under the archbiſhop of York. All theſe prelates are lords of par- 
liament, in which they repreſent the clergy; they have their ſeats in 
the Houſe of Lords. There is, beſides, the biſhop of Sodor and 
Nan, belonging to the province of Vork, who has no ſeat in the Houſe 
of Peers. The other dignitaries of the: church are the deans and 
prebendaries of the chapters, archdeacons, and rural deans; the in- 
feriour 'clergy conſiſt of prieſts and deacons, who, according to the 
church benefices they occupy, are called rectors, vicars, and curates 
The revenues of the church of England are large; the preſent val- 
ue of the fees and livings is ſuppoſed to amount to 3, ooo, oool. ſter- 
ling. This income ariſes chiefly from the tythes, the value of which 
increaſes with the improvements of lands. | 1 


* 1 


All other denominations of Chriſtians, called Diſſenters and Jews, 
are very liberally tolerated. There are many other proteſtant ſects in 
England, among whom'the Unitarians, Baptiſts, Quakers and Method- 
iſts, are the moſt conſpicuous. The number ot Roman Catholics 
in England is eſtimated at 60, ooo; they have about 350 priefts ; 
ſome peers of the kingdom, and ſeveral other ancient and opulent fa- 
milies belong to that communion, whoſe exerciſe of religion is under 
gentle reſtrictions; their number is ſaid to be decreaſing. There are 

about 60,000 Quakers and 12,000; Jewiſſi families. The numerous 
French and German inhabitams in London form ſeveral Lutheran 
and Calviniſtical pariſhes. e Ol, ee =tÞ 
LAV. ] With reſpect to the ſtate of knowledge and ſcience, 
England is entitled to an eminent rank among the firſt nations of Eu- 
rope. It muſt, however, be owned, that its ſuperiority with reſpe& 
to ſciences was more conſpicuous in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury than now ; though it has, upon the whole, not gone backwards 
in the ſciences, it has not been able, amidſt the great exertions of oth- 
er countries, to leave them behind at the ſame diſtance. England has 
but two univerfities, or rather collections of univerſities, at Oxford 
and Cambridge, in which the wealth and ſplendor of the foundations 
are deſerving of admiration, and a proof of the eſtimation in which 
learning has always been held in this country. It cannot be denied 
that theſe univ rſities, though gradually much reformed, preſerve 
till too much it the ſpirit of the age of Alfred, and _— have 


1 
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loſt, long ago, the lead in ſcience and national literature, which is at 
preſent transferred to the metropolis. Schools are very numerous in 
| Yogland : Beſides ſome colleges of ancient foundation, there are ma- 
ny private ſchools and academies... As government does not in the 
leaſt concern itſelf in the education of youth, any perſon, however 
qualified, is at liberty to open a ſchool, a liberty which does often a 
great deal of miſchief. The lower-claſſes of people are much neglect- 
ed in their education, and much more ſo in England than in Scotland. 
To this ſource of corruption we muſt trace the frequency of crimes, 
equally injurious to the proſperity and honour of this nation; an evil 
which is conſtantly increaſing, and which the horrors of Newgate 
and Botany Bay will not be able to counteract. The zeal of many 
well-meaning perſons, in eſtabliſhing charitable-inſtitutions of educa- 
tion, called Sunday ſchools, is very laudable; and it is to be hoped 
theſe and other charity ſchools will be improved into permanent and 
effectual remedies of the evil before mentioned. e, e 
London has, beſides the Royal Society of Sciences, an Antiquarian 
Society, a Society for promoting Arts and Manufactures, an Acade- 
my of Painting and Sculpture, a grand collection of natural curioſities, 
books, and MSS. called the Britiſh Muſeum. Oxford and Cambridge 
poſſeſs large libraries; of which the Bodleian library, at Oxford, is 
the moſt celebrated. England abounds with magnificent ſeats of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, adorned with excellent collections of maſter- 
pieces of painting, and ſurrounded by parks and gardens, which, 
both by nature and art, form ſome of the moſt beautiful pieces of 
ſcenery in Europe. [ For the names of the moſt. diſtinguiſhed literary charac- 
tert which England has produced, the reader is referred to the Lift of learned men 
ut the cloſe of this work] „%% To To 
- - UnivexsrTies.] We have already mentioned the two univerſities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, which have been the ſeminaries of great 
numbers of learned men for many ages, and rank amongſt the high- 
eſt literary inſtitutions in Europe. It is certain that their magnifi- 
cent buildings, which in ſplendour: and architecture rival the moſt 
ſuperb: royal edifices, the rich endowments, the liberal eaſe and tran- 
quillity enjoyed by thoſe who inhabit them, ſurpaſs all the ideas which 
foreigners, who viſit them, conceive of literary ſocieties, So reſpecta- 
ble are they in their foundations, that each univerſity ſends two mem- 
bers to the Britiſh parliament, and their chancellors and officers have 
ever a civil juriſdiction over their ſtudents, the better to ſecure their 
independency. Their colleges, in their revenues and buildings, ex- 
ceed thoſe of many other univerſities. In Oxford there are twenty 
colleges and five halls: The former are very liberally endowed, but in 
the latter the ſtudents chiefly maintain themſelves. The univerſity is 
of great antiquity: It is ſuppoſed to have been a conſiderable place 
even in the time of the Romans; and Camden ſays, that wiſe an- 
- tiquiry did, even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this place to the Muſes.” 
It is ſaid to have been ſtyled an-univerſity before the time of king Al. 
fred; and the beſt hiſtorians admit, that this moſt excellent prince was 
only a reſtorer of learning here. Alfred built three colleges at Ox- 
ford ; one for divinity, another ſor philoſophy, and a third * 
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I he number of officers, fellows, and ſcholars, maintained at preſent 


by the revenues of this univerſity, is about 1000, and the number of 
ſuch ſcholars as live at their on charge is uſually about 2000; the 


whole amounting to 3000 perſons, beſides a great number of inſerior 


officers and ſervants, belonging to the ſeveral colleges and halls. Here 
are four terms every year for public exerciſes, lectures, and diſputa- 
tions, and ſet days and hours when the profeſſors of every faculty read 
their lectures; and in ſome of the colleges are public lectures, to which 
all perſons are admitted. 1 FE RT d s : 
There are libraries belonging to the ſeveral colleges, but beſides 
theſe, there are two other public libraries, the univerſity library, and 
the Radcliffe library. The univerſity library is uſually called the 
Bodleian library, from Sir Thomas Bodley, its principal founder. It 
is a large lofty ſtructure, in the form of a Roman H, and is conſidered 
as one of the fineſt libraries in Europe, from the number and value 


of its books. The original library has been prodigiouſly increaſed, 


by many large and valuable collections of Greek and Oriental manu- 
ſcripts, as well as other choice and curious books. The Radcliffe 
library is a ſumptuous pile of buildings; and was built at the ſole 
expenſe of that eminent phyſician, Dr. John Nadeliffe, who bequeathed 
forty thouſand pounds for this purpoſe. The theatre at Oxford is 
alſo a very magnificent ſtructure, which was erected by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, at the expenſe of Archbiſhop Sheldon. In this edifice 


are held the public acts of the univerſity ;; and when the theatre is 


properly filled, the vice-chancellor, being ſeated in the centre of the 
ſemi-circular part, the noblemen and doors on his right and left-hand, 
the proctors and curators in their robes, the maſters of arts, bachelors, 
and under graduates, in their reſpective habits and places, together 


with ſtrangers of both ſexes, it makes a moſt auguſt appearance. 


The whole number of fellows in the univerſity of Cambridgeare four 


hundred; and fix hundred and fixty-ſix ſcholars, with about two hun- 


dred and thirty. ſix officers and ſervants of various kinds ho are main- 


_ tained upon the foundation. Theſe, however, are not all the tadents 


of the univerſity ; there are alſo two ſorts of ſtudents called pen- 


ſioners, the greater and the leſs ; the greater penſioners are ſons 


of the nobility, and of gentlemen of large fortunes, and are called 
fellow. eommoners, becauſe, though they are ſcholars, they dine with 


the fellows; the leſſer penſioners dine with the ſcholars that are on 


the foundation, but live at their on expenſe. There are alſo a con- 
ſiderable number of poor ſcholars, called ſizars, who wait upon the 
fellows and ſcholars, and the penſioners of both ranks, by whom they 


are in a great degree maintained: But the number of penſioners and 
ſizars cannot be aſcertained, as it is in a ſtate of perpetual fluctuation. 
Ihe ſenate-houſe at Cambridge is a moſt elegant edifice, executed 


entirely in the Corinthian order, and is ſaid to have coſt ſixteen thou- 


ſand pounds. Trinity college library is alſy a very magnificent ſtruc- 


ture, and in Corpus Chriſti college library is a valuable collection of 
ancient manuſpripts, which were preſerved at the diflolution of the 


"monaſteries, and given to this college by archbiſhop Parke. 


_ ANTIQUITIES/. 
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AnTiqQuiTIEs AnD CuRl e, The antiquities of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. F either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, Da- 
niſh, and Anglo-Normanic .; but theſe, excepting the Roman, throw 
no great light upon ancient hiſtory. - The chief Britiſh antiquities are 
thoſe circles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire, 


which probably were places of worſhip in the times of the Druids. 


Stonehenge is deſcribed as a regular circular ſtructure. The body of 
the work conſiſts of two circles and two ovals, which are thus compo- 
ſed : The upright ſtones are placed at three feet and a half diſtance 
from each other, and joined at the top by over-thwart ſtones, with ten- 
ons fitted to the mortiſes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due 
poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaſtly large, meaſuring two yards 
in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in height; others are leſs 
in proportion. The uprights are wrought a little with the chiſel, and 
ſometimes tapered; but the tranſomes, or over - thwart ſtones, are quite 
plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and eighty feet in di- 
ameter; between which and the next circle there is a walk of three 
hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurpriſing and awful effect 


upon the beholders. 


Monuments of the ſame kind are to be met with in Cumberland, Ox- 
fordſhire, Cornwall, and other parts of England, as well as Scotland, 


- and the iſles. 3 


The Roman antiquities in England, conſiſt chiefly: of altars and 
monumental inſcriptions, which inſtruct us as to the legionary ſtations 
of the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſomeof their commanders. 
The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well 


as military policy of thoſe conquerors. Their veſtiges are numerous. 


The remains of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over England; 
one particularly very little defaced, near Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire, 
where alſo is a Roman amphitheatre. The private cabinets of noble- 
men and gentlemen, as well as the public repoſitories, contain a vaſt 
number of Roman arms, coins, fibulæ, trinkets, and the like, which 
have been found in England; but the moſt amazing monument of the 
Roman power in England, is the prætenture, or wall of Severus, com- 
monly ealled the Picts wall, running through Northumberland and Cum- 


berland; beginning at Tinmouth, and ending at Solway Frith, being 


about eighty miles in length. The wall at firſt conſiſted only of ſtakes 


and turf, with a ditch; but Severus built it with ſtone forts, and tur- 


rets at proper diſtances, ſo that each might have a ſpeedy communica- 
tion with the other, and it was attended all along by a deep ditch, or 


vallum, to the north, and a military highway to the ſouth. This prodi- 
| you work, however, was better calculated to ſtrike the Scots and 


Picts with terror, than to give any zeal ſecurity to the Roman poſſeſ- 


ſions. In ſome places, the wall, the vallum, and the road, are plain- 


-ly diſcernible ; and the latter ſerves as a foundation for a modern work 


of the ſame kind carried on at the publie expenſe. 


The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in eccleſiaſtical 


 edifices, and places of ſtrength. The cathedral of Wincheſter ſerved 
as the burying-place of ſeveral Saxon kings, whoſe bones were col- 


lected together by biſhop Fox, in ſix large wooden cheſts: The Britiſh 
| 1985 Muſeum 
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cauſe though the princes under whom they were raiſed were of Nor- 


Muſeum contains ſeveril ſtriking original ſpecimens of their learning. 
Many Saxon characters, ſigned by the king and his nobles, with a plain 
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croſs inſtead of their names, are ſtill to be met with. The writing is 


neat and legible, and was always performed by a clergyman, who 
{+ affixed 1 name and quality of every donor, or witneſs, to his reſpecs 
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All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments ſo called be- 


an origin, yet-the expenſe was defrayed by Io e yo, with Eng- 
liſh money. Vorkminſter and Weſtminſter hall and abbey, are per- 


' haps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic man- 
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ner which prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek and 


Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the 


kingdom, are more or leſs in the ſame taſte, if we except St. Paul's. 


- The natural curioſities of England are fo various, that we can 
touch upon them only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the 
ſeveral medicinal waters and ſprings which are to be found in every 
part of the country. They have been analyzed with great accuracy 


are found at Scarborough, and other parts of Yorkſhire j at Turn- 
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bridge in Kent; Epſom and Dulwich in Sutry, and at Action and 


| THington in Middleſex, There are alſo many remarkable ſprings, 


 Whereof ſome are im profenteg either with ſalt, as that at Droitwich _ 
in-Worceſterſhire ; or ſulphur, as the famous well of Wigan in Lan. 


finally, ſome ebb and flow, as thoſe of the pea 


burning well; the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell ;' yet there 


ceaſed. SP. 


eaſhire 3 or bituminous matter, as that at Pitchford in Shropſhire. 


_ Others have a petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth in Leiceſ- 


terſhire ; and a dropping well in the ers, of Yorkſhire. And 


in Derbyſhire, and 
Laywell near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times in an 


hour. To theſe we may add that remarkable fountain near Rich- 
ard's caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonly called Bonewell, which is. 
generally full of fmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh; though oſten 


cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, is the famous 


is ſo ſtrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſuing out with the ſtream, that 


upon applying a light to it, the top of the water is covered with a flame, 


like that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and emits fo. 


# 


not burn when taken out of the well.“ 


© Derbyſhire is celebrated for many natural curioſities The Mam. +» 


Tor, or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, 


but 


no _— 


} 
has been fince dug from under this well; at Which 
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This extraordinary heat has been found to proceed from a vein of goals, which 
| time the ungomman warmgh _. 


and care by ſeveral learned naturaliſts, who; as their intereſts or incli- 
nations led them, have not been ſparing in recommending their falu- 
#þrious qualities. The'moſt remarkable of theſe wells have heen di- 
. vided into thoſe for bathing and thoſe for purging, The chief of the 
former lie in Somerſetſhire ; and the Bath waters are famous through 
all the world both for drinking and bathing. Spaws of the ſame kind 
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| Herce a heat that meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itſelf will GG 
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but never diminiſhes. The Elden Hole, about four miles from the 

. ſame place: This is a chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, near ſeven 
Fręards wide; and fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock 
But of what depth is not known A plummet onee drew 884 yards 
of line after it, whereof the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bot- 
tom. 1e entrance of Poole's hole near Buxton, for ſeveral paces, 
is very low; but ſoon opens into a'vety- lofty vault, like the inſide. of 

a Gothic cathedral. The height is certainly very great, yet much 
ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, ho reckon it a quarter of a mile 
perpendicular, though in length it exceeds that dimenſion ; a current 
of water, which runs along the middle, adds, by its ſounding ſtream, 
re-echoed on all ſides, very much to the aſtoniſhment of all who viſit 
this vaſt concave: The drops of watef which hang from the roof, 
and on the ſides have an amuling effect; for they not only reflect 
numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the guides, but as they 
are of a petrifying quality, they harden in ſeveral places into various 
forms, which, n the help of a ſtrong imagination, may paſs for li- 
ons, fonts, organs, and the like. e entrance into that natural 
wonder at Caſtleton, which is from its hideouſneſs named the Devil's 
Alrſe, is wide at firſt, and upwards of thirty feet perpendicular. Sev- 
eral cottagers dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt 
by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern; which is croſſed by four ſtreams 
of water, and then is thought impaſſable. The vault, in ſeveral pla- 
es, makes a noble appearance, and is particularly beautiful by being 


chequered with various coloured ſtones. 


Some ſpots of England are ſaid to have a petrifying quality, We 
are told, that near Whitby in Yorkſhire are found certain ſtones, re- 


. - ®  fembling the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent ; alſo other ones of fev- 


- "eral ſizes, and fo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon 
Halls, which being broken, do commonly contain the form and like- 


-; neſs of ſerpents, wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In 


ſiome parts of Glouceſterſhire, ſtones are found, reſembling cockles, 
" oyſters, and other teſtaceous marine animals. Thaſe 1 how- 
ever, are often magnified by ignorance and credulity. - -  _— 
... Cirizs, Towns, Forts, Ann orhes } Theſe articles are ſo very 
8 *EpiFices, FUBLIC &nD PRIVATE. f extenſive, that we can only 
touch upon- objects that may aſſiſt in giving the reader fome idea 
of their importance, grandeur, or util it. 
London,“ the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, naturally takes ve 
lead in this diviſion. It appears ts have been founded between the 
reigns of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain; for we 
are told by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, 
and ſoon after beeame the capital of the iſland, It was. firſt walled 
about with hewn ſtones and Britiſn bricks, by Conſtantine che Great, 
. - andthe walls formed an oblong ſquare, in compals about three miles, 
Vith ſeven principal gates. The ſame emperor made it a biſhop's 


London is fituared in $r* gr north latitude, Joo miles fouth of Edinburgh, and 
270 foutheaſt of Dublin; 180 miles weſt of Amſterdam, 210 nerthweſt of Paris, 
Joo fouthweftof Copenhagen, 600 northweſt of Vienne, 590 [outhweſt of Stock - 
| olm, $00 northeaſt of Madrid, $20 northweſt of Nee northeaſt ef Liſben, 
360 norckweſt of Conſtantinople, and 1414 ſouthweſt of Moſcow, |» 
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fee ; for it appears that the biſhops of London and York, and anoth- 
er Engliſh biſhop were at the council of Arles, in the year 314: He 
alſo ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins. 3 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very ſurpriſing extent, of prodigious 
wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when conſidered 
with all its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was, the 
ſeat of liberty,“ tha encourager of arts, and the admiration of the 
_ - Whole world. London is the centre of trade; it has an intimate 
- "connexion with all the counties in the N it is the 
mart of the nation, to which all parts ſend their commodities, from 
whence they are again ſent back into every town in the nation, and 
to every part of the world. From hence innumerable carriages by 
land and water are conſtantly employed; and from hence ariſes that 
circulation in the national body, which renders. every part healthful, 
' vigorous, and in a proſperous condition; a circulation that is equally 
beneficial to the head, and the moſt diſtant members. Merchants are 
here as rich as noblemen; witneſs their incredible loans to gov- 
erunment; and there is no place in the world where the ſhops of 
eme ep ſuch a noble and elegant appearance, or are better 
It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which though 
not the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for.commerce in 
the world. It being continually filled with fleets, ſailing to or 
from the moſt diſtant climates ; and its. banks extend from London 
bridge to Blackwall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval 
: Rores, containing three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards 
for the building of ſhips, for the uſe of the metchants, beſides the pla- 
ces allotted for the building of boats and lighters ; and the king's 
yards lower down the river for the building of men of war. As this 
city is about ſixty miles diſtant from the ſea, it enjoys, by means of 
this beautiful river, all the benefits of navigation, without the danger 
of being ſurpriſed by foreign fleets, or of being annoyed by the moiſt 
vapours of the ſea. It riſes regularly from the water. ide, and, ex- 
tending itſelf on both ſides along its banks, reaches a prodigious 
length from eaſt to weſt in a kind of amphitheatre towards the north, 
and is continued for near 29 miles on all fides, in a ſucceſſion of mag - 
nificent villas, and populous villages, the country ſeats of gentlemen 
and tradeſmen; whither the latter retire for the benefit of freſh air, 
- and to relax their minds from the hurry of bufineſs, The regard paid 
= by the legiſtature to the property of the ſubject, has hitherto prevent- 
835 ed any bounds being fixed for its extenſioͤn. $f 


The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its 


| extent. However; its length from eaſt to weſt is generally allowed 
| to be above ſeven miles from Hydepark corner to Poplar, and its 
breadth in ſome places three, in others two, and in others again not 
much above half a mile. Hence the circumference of the whole is 
almoſt 18 miles; or, according to a modern meaſurement, the extent = 
| of continued huildings is 35 miles two furlongs and 5 roods. But 1 5 
tit is much eaſier to form an idea of the large extent of a city ſo irreg A 
30 their own writers afſert, The world will judge for themſelves en this ſubjec· 
1 2 wut: i f * | 
= 1 . 5 
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ulaly built, by: FN 3 of Fas eb ple, 


| 5 ne are computed to be 

near a million ; and from the number of edifices devoted to the ſer- 
vice of religion.” - 

, Of. theſe, befides St. Paul's cathedral, a the collegiate chureb/at * 

Weſtminſter, there are 102 pariſſi churches, and 69 chapels of the eſ- 
tabliſhed religon; 21 French proteſtant chapels ; 11 chapels belong- 
ing to the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 26 independent meetings; 
34 preſbyterian meetings; 20 baptiſt meetings ; 19 Roman Catholic 
chapels, and meeting houſes for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, and 
people of various ſects; and 3 Jews? ſynagogues, So that there are 
I os places devoted to religious worſhip, in the compaſs of this vaſt 
le of buildin „without reckoning the 21 out pariſhes uſually in- 
eladed in the bills of nn and a gen number of methodiſt 
tabernacles· 7 

There are alſo in and near this eity 100 ali W 1 20 hoG | 
. pitals and infirmaries, 3 colleges, 10 public priſons, 15 fleſh markets; 
1 market for live cattle, 2 other markets more particularly for herbs; 
and 23 other markets for corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of court; 27 

ubke ſquares, beſides thoſe within ſingle buildings as the Temple, 

c. 3 bridges, 49 halls for companies, 8 public . called free 
f ſchools 3 3 and 137 charity ſchools which provide education for 5034 
poor children; 207 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee houſes, 5975 ale- 
houſes; 1000 hackney coaches ;' 400 ditto chairs; 00 ſtreets, 
lanes, e and alleys, and 150, ooo dwelling bouſes,] - containing as 
A. has been already obſerved, about 3,000,900 inhabitants,“ who, accord- 

ing to a late eltimiits, conſume mer my following a om of pro- 

vitions: * TOM 


lack Cattle e I | 98.44 
; Caves any .ꝛ᷑ — — "19700 
* + "wy fowl e „% Het #8 Fart 
- "Mackarel fold at Wanne — — 134,14 
- | Oyſters, buſhels : eee 
Small hoats with cod, baddoek; whiing, Kc. over 
Al nd above thoſe brought by land * and ET 
great quantities of river and 2 ap 3 
Butter, pounds weight, abour's 4 negah 1 ' 16,000,008 5 
Cheeſe, ditto, about ia : - 9 v— 20,000,000 : 
; Gallons of milk EF 5,000,000 
Barrels of ſtrong beet 0 es oo | el. 8 : 
Barrels of ſmall „„ Yn 57 Ae 2, bo 798,495 
.. Tons of foreign wines 18 - $0,044 


| Gallons of: ene other Jitlled atergabove I 1,000,000 25 


44 POR . _ 1 . . . 4 is s not ot Weib | 
determined; butitis probable that the refidents in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 
and all the out pariſhes, fall ſhort of 600,000-ſfouls.”? ”* 

Aue e Delineated 32 Publiſhed in 788. 
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_ Kniſhed by ing John, in 1209. 
FF —⁵˙·-wykͤ̃ ß ˙àyÄ., —T 
Muſtminſter bridge is reckoned one of the moſt complete and ele- 


CCC 
London bridge conſiſts of 20 arches, and is goo feet long, 66 high 


and 74 feet broad. London bridge was firſt built of timber, about 
the year 994, by a College of Prieſts : It was repaired or new built in 


1163. The ſtone bridge was _ by king Henry, in 2176, and 


giant ſtructures of the kindin the European world. It is built entirely 
Of ſtone, and extended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 feet 


broad; which is above zoo feet broader than at London bridge. On 


ach ſide is a fine balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from the 


rain. The width af the bridge is 44 feet, having on each ſide a fine 


#4 


| 
Y 


MD 


foot way for we- t It conſiſts of 14 piers, and 13 large, and 
tao ſmall arches, all | * 
wide, and the reſt decreaſing four feet each from the other j ſo that 


ſemi- circular, that in the centre being 76 feet 


the two leaſt. arches of the 13 great ones are each 52 feet. It is 
computed that the valud of 40, oool. in ſtone, and other materials, is 


always under water. This magnificent ſtructure was begun in 1738, 


And finiſhed in 2750, at the expenſe of 389, oool. defrayed by the par- 
nnn i cnn he Re ut: 


- Blackfriars bridge, ſituated near the centre of the city, built ac- 
' :cording to a plan of Mr. Rabert Mylne, is a light elegant ſtructure. 
It has but 9 arches, which are very large, and of an elliptical ferm. 
The centre arch is 100 feet vide; the others decreaſe in regular gra- 


dation. It has an open balluſtrade at the top, and a foot-way on 
each ſide, with room for three carriages a- breaſt in the middle, It has 


alſo-receſfes on the ſides for foot -paſſengers, each ſupported by two | 
lofty Ionic columns. This bridge was begun in 1760, and finiſhediin 


17%, at the expenſe of 152,840. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 


paſſengers. It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between tlieſe of 
Weltminſter and London, commands a view of the Fhames from the 
Aatter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in a very 


ſtriking manner. n 


* 


Ihe cathedral of St. Paul's is one ofthe moſt capacious, magnißcent 
and regular Proteſtant church in the world. The length Wichin is ro 


\ 


der, Jar its height, from the marble pavement io the croſs fd the 


St. Peter's at Rome, to which, in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior, St. 


7 


4 Paul's church is the principal work of Sir Chriſt »Pher Wren, and un- 1 


-*Houbtedly the only work of the ſame magnitude that ever Was com- 


9 


pleted by one man. Hs lived to great age, and finiſhed the building 


37 Fears after he himſelf laid the firſt ſtone. It takes up fix acres e 
. n the whole aug of this church meaſures no more | 
* 


athe width" or St. Peter's. 


f he expenſe of rebuilding it, after the 
r 2 | - (ob nt 
Ke gt London, was defra 


ed by a duty on coals, and is computed at 


ö Wir 
* Ll 


+aApvllon ſterling. 


>.» Weſtminſter abbey, or the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, is. 2 
| Yelietable” pile of b wy > in the Gothic taſte. It was firſt built hy 


"Edvard the Conſe „eee K from the ground, 
oy „„ 2 1 00g / 3 TT e eee RM an 15 
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he architect was Peter of Cole - 


rap ofthe cupolayis 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to 
e Greek and Roman orders, in the form of acroſs, after the model of 
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and Henry VII. added a fine chapel to e Gulf end of it; this is the 
repoſitory of the deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility; and here are alſo 


monuments erected to the memory of many great and illuſtrious per- 


ſonages, commanders by ſea and land, philoſophers, poets, &c. In 
the reign. of queen Anne, 4000l. 2 year, out of the coal duty, 


| Frantel by parliament for keeping it in repair. 


The Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall is but a very amel ae of: 2 
noble palace, deſigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal -refidence, and 
as it now ſtands, under all its diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, NG | 

ments are in the higheſt ſtyle and execution of architeQure, | +.» .. 
*- Weſminſter-ball,” though on the outſide it makes a mean and ne 
very advantageous appearance, is a noble Gothie building, and is 


| = to be the largeſt room in the world, whoſe roof is not ſupported 
with pillars, it being 200 feet long, and 0 broad. Its roof is the 
fineſt of its kind that can be ſeen. Here are held the coronation feaſts 


of our kings and queens 3 alſo the courts of changery,. lung a bench, 


and common pleas, and above ſtairs, that oß che exchequerr. 


That beautiful column, called the monument, erected at the —— 


of the city. to perpetuate the memory ot its being deſtroyed by fire, 
is juſtly Arche of notice. This column, which is of the Dorie order, 
exceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the ancients, it being 202 feet 
high. with a ſtalr· caſe in the middle to aſcend to the balcony, which 


is about 30 feet ſhort of the top, from whence there are other ſteps, 
. made for perſons to look out at the top of all, which is faſhioned like 
an urn, with a flame iſſuing from it. On the baſe of the monument 
next the ſtreet, the deſtruction of the eity, and the relief given to the 
ſufferers by Charles II. and his brother, is emblematieally repreſent - 
ed in baſs relief. The north. and ſouth ſides of the baſe have each a 

Latin inſcription; the one deſcribing its dreadful-deſolation,* and the 
other its ſplendid reſurrection; and on the eaſt ſide is an inſeription, 


ſhewing when the pillar was begun and finiſned. The charge of e- 


2 70 this: monument, which was begun by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
in 1671, and finiſhed by kim in 1677 amounted- to- "mm ok 
e : 
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Exchange is alarge noble building, and is faid to hi 


5 n 


The terrace in the Adelpts.; is 4 very: Gin: piece af archtecun, clan 


bas laid ane eee the world. e 


475 x 4 


V "as, 400 . 


from hence, at the diſtance of 203 feet (the height of this column) a terrible fire 


"broke out about midnight ; which, driven on by a high wind, not only waſted the 

adjacent mo but alfo very remote places, with incredible crackling and fury. 4 
conſume — 

(choola, S avaſt number of ſtately editices, 13,000 dwelling houſes, and 400 
freets. Of the 26 ward i it utterly deſtroyed 15, 1 leſt en 7 1 and 

Half burnt. The ruins of the cit were 436 acres, from, the T fr by the Thames 

ſide to the Temple church; a & 


$9 churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many public+firu@ures, hoſpitals 


om the northeaſt along pres wall y the Holborn. 
bridge. To the eftates and fortunes of the citizens _ was merci dug to their 


mies very favourable, that it might in all things reſemble 'the laſt conflagration of 
the world. The deftruQtion was ſudden ; for in a ſmall ſpace of time the wity was 
ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. * | Three days after, when this fatal 


fire had baſed all human counſcls and endeavours, in the opinion of all, it 
33 it were ** a ae; from heaven, and was on every fide extinguiſhed,” ” 


I 


r 


177%! d 


ris, who coptrived to place them ip this beautiful order, both here and in the guard 
per- 


"TI - will his noble 
. ,curiofitzes, which. \co | 8 
©" papliament Would pay 20,9091, to his exceutors, To this eallection were added the 
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We * * here give a deſcription of the Tower, * Bank of England, | 
me new 


Treaſury, the Admiralty- Office, and the Horſe-Guards at 
Exciſe· office, India · houſe, and a vaſt number of other public build- 


| ings, beſides Montague-houſe, + in. Bloomſbury, with a number of 
thers of the nobility and gentry ; but theſe would be ſufficient to fill 


14 d 
N * 1 9 * . , 


a large volume. 
e - 12 role 6 3 


ies 


In examining the curioſities of the Tower of London, it will be proper to begin c 


with thoſe on the outſide the ee gate; the firſt thing a ſtranger uſually goes to 
viſit is the wild beaſts, which, from their fi tuation, firſt preſent themſelves: For 
baving entered the outer gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur guard, the keeper's 


houſe preſents itfelf before yeu, which is known by a painted lion on: the wall, and 


another oer the door which leads to their dens. By ringing a bell and paying fig 


nce each perſon, you may eafily gain admittance. ; IR 
The next place werthy of obſeryation is the Mint, which comprehends near one 


third of the Tower, and contains houſes for all the officers belonging to the coinage. 


On paſſinz the principal gate you ſee the White Tower, built by William the Con- 
querer. This is a large, ſquare; irregular tone building, fituated almoſt in the cen. 


ſpades, ſhovels, pickaxes, and chevaux de frize.. In the other ſtory are kept match, 


ſheep-ſkins, tanned hides, &c. and in a little room, called Julius Cafar's chapel, are 


depoſited ſome records, containing perhaps the ancient uſages and/cuſtoms of the 


tre, no one fide anſwering to another, nor any of its watch towers, of which there 

are four at the top, built alike. One of theſe towers is now converted into an ob- 

8 I In the firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, one of which is a ſmall armoury 

ſoc the fea-ſervice, it having various ſorts of arms, very curiouſly laid up, for above 
- $0,000 ſeamen. In the other room are many cloſets and preſſes, all filled. with 

Voarlike engines and inſtruments of death. Over this are two other floors, one prin- 

cipally filled with arms; the other wich arms and other warlike inſtruments, as 


place. In this building are alſo preſerved the models of the new invented engines 
of deſtruction, that have from time to time been prefented to the goverüment. : 


Near the ſouthweſt 'angle of the White Tower, is the Spaniſh armoury, in which 
are depoſited the ſpoils of what was vainly called the Invincible Armada ; in order 


to perpetuate, to lateſt poſterity, the memory of that fignal victory, obtained by the 
Engliſt over the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. wee 


Tou are now come to the grand ſtore-houſe, a noble building to the narthward 


of the White Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth. On the 
let fide of the uppermoſt landing place is the workſhop, in which are conſtantly 
employed [about 14 furbiſhers, in cleaning, repairing, and new-placing the arms. 
- On. entering the armoury, you ſee what the call a wilderneſs of arms ſo artfully 
re at one view: you behold. arms for near 80, ooo men, all bright and fit 
ee e afonih ene - game. 


fide thoſe expoſed ta view, there were, before the late war, 16 cheſts ſhut"up, each 
cheſt holding about x,000 muſkets, - The arms were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Har- 


mber of Hampton court. . He was a common gunſmith ; but after he had 
formed. this work, which is the admiratign of people of all nations, he was allowed 
E penſion from the crown for his ingenuity. „ e 
Tou yow come to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by reverſing the 
order of chronology ; ſo. that in following them we muſt place the laſt firſt. 44 


houſe, or new armoury, the cron jewels are depoſited. . 
e record office confiſts of three rooms, one above another, and a large round 
toom, where the rolls are kept. : te SE; 


* - Z 4 ” } 


The Britih Muſeum is depoſited in Montague-houſe. Sir Hans Sloane, bart, 


128 


72 In a dark, ſtrong ſtoge room, about 20 yards to the eaſtward of che grand ſtore- 


its beihg eſtabliſhed by parliament, was only in conſequence of his leaving 
Ks 94 9p of natural hiſtory, his large library, and his numerous 

t him 50,000). to the uſe of the public,” on condition that the 
Cottenian 
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| . Ged in 1753) may not improperly be called the founder of the Britiſh Muſe, 
wi; for i eſtab | 
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This great and Son city is „ happily ſupplied with abundance 
of freſh water from the Thames and the e River; which i is no 
only of inconceivable ſerviee to every family, but by means of fire 
* every where difperſed, the keys of which are depoſited with the 

ariſh officers, the city is in a great meaſure ſecured from the ſpread- - 
"a ing of fire; for- theſe plugs are no ſdoner opened than there are "ur 
*. quantities of water to ſupply the engines. 
This plenty of water has been attended with another * it 
has given riſe 10 feveral companies, who inſure houſes and goods 
from fire. The premium is mall, and the recovery in caſe of Joss, is 
eaſy and certain. Every one of f theſe officers keep a ſet of men 
pay, who are ready at all hours to give their aſſiſtance in caſe * 
* and who are on all occaſions: eme bold, dexterous, and 
111 ' 
"fark the. confla gration in I 666, London was totally inelegant, 
inconvenient, and unhealthy; of which latter mis fortune many melan-· 
Ni proofs" are uuthenticated in hiſtory, and which, without doubt, 
proceeded from the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the 'unaccotintable 
Projections of the buildings, that confined the putrid- air, and joined 
5 with other circumſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered 255 city. . 
| ſeldom free from peſtilential devaſtation. The fire which conſumed 
the greateſt part of the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants of 
= at time, was prodyCtive of. conſequenges, which made ample amends 
| tor the loſſes lubtained: by individuals ; a new. city aroſe on tlie ruins 
| of the old; ; put though more regular, open, convenient, an- .health- 
ful than the former, yet it is ever to be lamented (ſuch was the infat- 
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vation of thoſt times) that the magnificent, elegant, and uſeful plan 
of the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, was totally. diſregarded and, ſacri- 
| |  ficed'to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private property: Views which 
i did eh injury to the citizens themſelves, and to [the nation in 
general; for had that great architect's plan been followed, what bas 
14 _ deen alſerted r Tau 2 es Jul! 3 the e this | | 


* * A wes r e e 
Ut FFI mag 0 the I MO oy eollefted by the Oxford family, and 
1 | | purchaſed likewiſe by the parliament, and a collection of books given by the late nia; 6 
| 1 Edwards. His late Wajeſt „in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was gracjouſ- 
| I pleaſed to add thereto the royal libraries of books and Sue r lt collefted b the 
j 7 ſeveral kings of En land. 5 
I The Sloanian co lectios confiſts. of an amazing qutaber « of chplanites f amor 
| | which are, the library, including books of drawings, manuſcri ts, and. prints, '3- 
He | mounting to about 50,000 volumes. Medals, and Coins, aticicht ak modern, 20,000. 
WH Cameos and intaglios, about 700. Seals, 268, "Veſſels, g. 'of a agate, jaſper, &c. 
it 342. Antiquities, 1,125. Pregious ſtones, agates; jaſper, &c. 2s 256. "Metals, min. 
| | erals, ores, '&c. 2,725. Cry tal, ſpars, Kc. 1,864, Foſſils, Hints, ſtones, 1 275. 
ende ſands, ſalts, 1,035. Bitumęns, ſulpþurs, ambers, &c. 399. Tales, Mi 4 
Kc. 388. 1 ſpunges, &c. 1,421. eſtacea, or mells, Ec. 55843. Eehini, e- 
t chinitge, 48. 12 9. Aſteriœl trochi, entrochi, Kc. 241. Cruſtaceæ, 2 lobſters, 
In Kc. 363; tel =" marinz, ſtar fiſhes, &c. 173. Fiſh, and their parts, Ac | 4229. 
: Birds, * their pafts, etzgs, and neſts, of of different ſperies, Is 172. Quadrupeds 
1,886. | Vipers, ſerpents, Ke. fal. Inſects, Cc. 5,439. Vegetables, 9 78 1 
Hortus ſuccus, « or volumes of dried plants, 334. Humani, as calculi, anatomical pre- 
arations, 756. Miſcellaneons things, natural, * 2,098. ecke nstze s za Tasse thy, 
57 A 2s actos all the above is written in a number of large volumes. RE 
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kingdom would inconteſtibly have been the moſt magnificent and 
elegant city in the world. CO CS; FE OD LT OC: 4 
Tn fine, London unites in itſelf all the benefits ariſing from naviga- 
tion and commerce, with thoſe of a metropolis at which all the pub- 
lic buſineſs of a great nation is tranſacted; and is at the ſame time 
the mercantile and political head of the whole empire. It is alſo the 
ſeat of many conſiderable manufactures. The moſt important of its 
. mn manufactures is the ſilk weaving, eſtabliſhed in Spital-fields 
by refugees from France. A variety of works in gold, filver, and 
jewelry ; the engraving of prints; the making of optical and mathe- 
matical inſtruments, are likewiſe principally or ſolely executed here; 
and ſome of chem in a greater perfection than in any other country. 
The porter brewery, a buſineſs of very great extent, is alſo chiefly car- 
ried on in London. To its port ae Ile wife confined ſome branches 
of foreign commerce, as the vaſt Eaſt- India trade, and that to Turkey 
and Hudſon's Bay. „ p OH ERIN 
Briſtol city, in Somerſetſtire, ſituated at the confſux of the river 
Avon, with the ſmall ſtream of the Froom, at the diſtance of about 
| 10 miles from the place where the Avon empties into the Severn's 
5 mouth, in point of wealth, trade and population, has long been reck- 
$ oned ſecond to London, within this kingdom. The great trade of 
4 Briſtol is ſupported by its extenſive inland communications with the 
Severn and all its branches, the Avon, the Wye, and various other 
+ ſtreams. Hence it enjoys the export and import traffic of a large part 
of the kingdom, and is enabled to find a market ſor à great variety - / 
of its own manufactures, ſuch as glaſs ware, hard ſoap, hats, leather, 
white lead, gun-pewder, earthen ware, &c. The refining of ſugar, _ at 
which they import from the Weſt-Indies, is one of the principal man: 
ufactures of Briſtol. They have 70 or 80 ſhips conſtantly employed 
in the Weſt-India trade. The city is compactly built; but is now 
extending itſelf, like other large cities, into its ſuburbs, by new and 


x 
TX 


more airy ſtreets. 


Tbe city of York has always been conſidered as the capital of the 
| north, and in point of rank, as the ſecond in the kingdom. Its min- 

| iſter or cathedrabis one of the moſt elegant Gothic ſtructures in the 
I kingdom. From its top is ſeen a vaſt extent of country. This city 
has a ſtone bridge, with five arches over the river Ouſe. Though in 
wealth and populouſneſs, this city falls behind ſeveral newer pe rm, 
towns, it ſtill ſupports a conſiderable degree of conſequence, and 
1 by many genteel families. It is in the county of York- 


Exeter, the capital of Devonſhire, is the principal city for ze and 
conſequence in the welt of England, and the ſeat of an extenſive for- 
eign and domeſtic eommerce. The trade of Exeter conſiſts princi- 
poally in the exportation of coarſe woollen goods manufactured in the 
Counties of Devon, Cornwall, and part of Somerſet. Theſe are ſold 
| as they come from the loom, to the merchants at Exeter, who'procure 
chem to be mülled, dyed, and finiſhed, and then export them. Theſe 
goods conſiſtichiefly of articles little eonſumed in England, as drug- 
nene en een a 
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The average annual value exported is reckoned at £609,000 ſterlin * 
Beſides which 105, ooo worth of longels are purchaſed by the Faſt 
India company. For making theſe woollens, about 4000 bags of 
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Vith eoals by means of a canal to Wedneſbury in Staffordſhire ; an 


= feine iD 
Italy, then Spain, Germany, Holland, Portugal, and lately France, 


wool are imported from Kent. 


* n 


.. Glouceſter, the capital of Glouceſterſhire, Rands on a pleaſant hill, 


and has lately been much improved. Its four principal ſtreets have 


of the town. A pip-manufactory affords the principal employment 
to he inhabitants of this city. It has alſo ſeveral glaſs-houſes. The 
AN waſhes it on one fide, by which it carries on a conſider; 
- Birmingham is ſituated in the northweſtern part of Warwickſ! ;-e, 
and is noted for its vaſt variety of uſeful and ornamental articles, ſuch 
as metal buttons, buckles, plated goods of all kinds, japanned and 
Paper ware, and other hard ware manufactures; in conſequence of 
which, it has riſen to be ſuperior in populouſneſs to any other of the 


* 


* 


country with its induſtrious inhabitants. It is plentifully ſupplied 


modern trading towns in England, and has. filled. bee | 


K ep 


Severn, by means of a branch paſſing by Wolverhampton. The Bir- 


- mingbam goods are diſperſed about the kingdom, but chiefly ſent to 


London, by land carriage. They are exported in great quantities 
to foreign countries, where, in Fuat of cheapneſs and ſhow unit. 
ed they are unrivalled; ſo that Birmingham has become, apcord- 
ing to the emphatical expreſſion of a great Orator, the toy ſhop Eu- 
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Poole, in Dorſetſhire, is fitnated on a peninſula, projecting into 


— 


capacious bay, branching into many creeks, and forming — he 


.S0angds. The harbour admits veſſels of moderate ſize only, but for 

them it is very ſecure. Poole roſe to ſome conſequence ſeveral cen- 
4uries ago, when the ancient town of Wareham fell into decay. I 

ne ratzks high among the ſeaports of England, and its trade and pop. 


Vlation are rapidly iueteaſing. The 1 branch of buſineſs here, 


is the Newfoundland fithery, to which it ſends annually-a large num. 
her of veſſels, which carry out proviſions and commodities, and bripg 
Þack cargoes of fiſh, caught on the great cod banks, which are carri« 
ed:to.Spain, Portugal and Italy, This, port. has alſoa; large impor- 
vation ef deals from Norway and à general commerce to America, 
and various parts of Europe. reat quantities 0 corn are ſent from : 


It in coaſters, and it imports Newcaſtle coal for all the eaſtern part of 

JV2VV%%%%%%%%6 an RE: re nn ele: bank, 

4 upon which are employed, during mth ſeaſon, a number o f . ſmacks, 

Which carry away vaſt quantities of them, to he fattened in the Effex | 
and Thames Creek for the London market, |. 
tene upon che river, Trent, at the head of its navigation, in 
Staffordſhire, is noted for the expgllenee cf its mar ton Fe great quan- 
other parts gf the kingdom and abroad. The longeſt bridge in 
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N of Burton, in the 12th century. It is all of ſquared free · ſtone, 


and 1545 feet long, conſiſting of 34 arches. This, however, comes 5 
far ſhort of the wooden bridge over the Drave, a river of CY. | 


| fr. according to Dr. Brown, is 5 miles long. 
Dover, in the county of Kent, formerly a place of che greateſt i im- 


portance; and accounted the key of the iſland; is at preſent known 


chiefly as the ſtation of the French and Flemiſh: pacquets, and the 
ſhorteſt paſſage to the continent. The diſtanee from Dover to Calais 
is but 27 miles; and in the narroweſt part of the ſtraits the two lan hs 
are only 21 miles apart. The harbour of Dover is formed by a gap 
in the cliffs, which are here of ſublime height, though ſomewhat: ex- 


Ver is the principal of thoſe ancient port towns, called Cingue ports, fo. 

merly of great conſequence, now become almoſt 1 The 
country inland from Dover e chiefly of open mw; excellent 
_"_ feeding of ſhecp. 

The city of Bath took its name from ſome aturut baths, for 
* medicinal watert of which this place has long been celebrated, 
and much frequented. The ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are 
the ſpring and autumn: The ſpring ſeaſon begins with April, and 
ends with June; the autumn ſeaſon begins with September, and laſts . 
ill December, and ſome patients remain here all the winter. In the 
2 „this place is moſt frequented for health, and in the autumn 

ure, when at leaſt two thirds of the company, 5 
ae er of rank and fortune, come to partake of the amuſe - 
o place. In ſome ſeaſons there have been no leſs than 
| — perſons at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. Some of the build 
ings lately erected here are very elegant, particularly — 
8 the North and South Farade, the Royal Forum, 
q J | Circus. . 
No nation in che 1 can bew weh b e and all —— 
- niencies for the conſtruction . and repair of the royal navy at Forti- 
5 * (the moſt regular fortification in England) Plymouth (by far 
the beſt dock- yard) Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford. The royal 
58 hoſpital at Greenwich, for ſuperannuated ſeamen, is ſcarcely e. 
No ed by any royal palace for its magnificence and expenſe. 

132  Weaurh, CommErcs, Revenues up! The two rien 5 
Navic AT OF Gaar Barraix.“ Great Britain, England and 
land, differ exceedingly with reſpe& to their natural fertility and 


Eng land i is that over the Trent at this place, built by Barnard, Ab- 1 : 


1 "-aggerated in the moſt pictureſque deſcription of Shakeſpeare. De- 


* the wealth of their eee South Britain, or England, a- 3 


"Ge 


| bounds with all the uſeful productions of the countries in Europe . 


which are ſituated in tlie ſame climate with it, wine, ſilk, and ſome 


wild animals exceptad. The genius and induſtry of the; inhabitams 
have increaſod and improved many of the natural productions t 4 
degree which leaves e efforts of all neighbouring nations at a diſ- 
dance. Agriculture, ripe art of gardening, the cultivation: of thoſe 
plants which are moſt uſeful for feeding cattle as well as breeding 
horſes ; and hoes axecarried i in England do an enn 2 Of 
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us hire, Derbyſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Lincolnſhire, Durham, and the E: 


2 „„ E N 4 L AN | D. | 
'-. abdut'42,000,000 acres,” Which England contains; only 8,500;00 
produce corn; the reſt is either covered with wood, or laid out in 
- meadows; gardens, parks, &c. and a conſiderable part is fill waſte 
land. Yet ont of the crops obtained from the fifth part of the lands, 
there have been exported, during the ſpace of five years, from 1745 
<0 1750, quantities of corn to the value ofi:75;600,000]. ſterling. A- 
bout the year 1766 it was found, that the exportation of corn was car- 
ried too far, and proved prejudicial to the country; it was conſe- 
Auently entirely prohibited, and the importation of corn permitted. 
The net produce of the Engliſh corn land is eſtimated by Mr. Young 
at g, ooo, oo0l. ſterling; the xents of paſture-· ground, meadows, woods, 
commons, &c. at 7, 000, ooo. the number of people engaged in, and. 
maintained by farming is ſtated by him to amount to 2, 800, ooo per- 


2 - 


ons. Among the other uſeful plants, hops, ſaffron wood, and:madk 
ef are become very important articles of commerce. Malt liquor 
and eyder are brought in England to: à very high degree of perſec- 
tion, and render wine a ſuperfluity; yet deems e 
Yentially neceſſary. CC LOTS 0.030 ths” So, 
The counties of Cheſhire, Lancaſkire;” Yorkſhire; Leiceſterſhire, * * 
Derbyſhire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Glouceſterſhire, and Somerſet- 
hire, are moſt diſtinguiſned for their excellent cattle. The eity of 
Cdbeſter exports annually 22, oo0 tons of cheeſe, 14, ooo of which: aue 


- 
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ſient to London. One of the greateſt ſources of the riches of Eng ant. 
| is wool, the great ſtaple commodity of this country. The ſtock of the © 
+ nr of the preſent Engliſh ſheep came over from Spain; Edward 
the IVth had zoco Spanith theep; brought dyer, which he ordered to 
be distributed among the ſeveral pariſhes:of England ; and ever ſince 
chat time, great care has been taken to continue and to improve the 
. breed? Fhere are inſtances that a. ſingle ram, of extraordinary heau - 
ty and ſtrength, has been purchaſed with 160 guineas. The counties © 
* + of: Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Somerſetſhire, Hampſhire, Dorſets. 


15 


Fat - 


flocks. At the beginning of the preſent century, the number of ſheep 
Was computed to amount to 12 millions, and there is no doubt but | 
- that this number has been greatly inereaſed ſince that time. In the 
ars 1769, 1770; and £771, the value of the-woolens exported from - 
England amounted ta upwards of 10,0, Oool. ſterling, excluſive of 
the woollens of Lörkſhifs, the value of Which, in the ame period of 
time, amounted to upwards of 3, co, oo ſterling, The Engliſh 
--., - horſes, the breed of which as before obſeryed; has bean much improy- 
eed by Arabian, Spaniſh, and Barbary hokſes, are famous all over Eu- 
Feet in one ſetond, or nearly one Engliſn mile in one minute. 


riding of Yorkſhire; are moſt: famous. for their large and excellent 
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Though neither gold or ſilver-is ſonnd in the Engliſh-mities, or 


-erals are great ſources of wWralth. Copper tin, lead; and iron are 
found in great abundance, and the ſirſt two metals of the very bet | 

_ * quality. - The copper annually. obtained from thę mineg of Cornwall 
is eſtimated at 4,000 tons; the number of Corratt 


1} - only.in quantities too inſi gnifitam to be mentioned, yet he ther min- 
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i miners is ſaid to a- 
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mount to $0,000 people. The tin of Cornwall is valued at 200,0008. 
ſterling annually. Northumberland, Durham, Lancaſhire, Cumber- 
land, Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, Wales, and Devonſhire, produce large 
quantities of iron, which is, however, of an inferior quality to the 
iron of Sweden, Stiria, Carinthia, and Ruſſia; it is therefore neceſſa- 
ry to import from theſe” countries upwards of 25, o00 tons, for the 
manufactures of finer tools and hard ware. The moſt important 
manufactures of the latter ſort are at Sheffield, where it is ſuppoſed 
upwards of 40,000 workmen are employed by 600 owners. and man- 

_ vfaurers. One company of iron manufactürers in ' Shropſhire uſe 
every day 500 tons of coals in their works. In Great-Britain there 
is made every year 50—60,000 tons of pig-iron, and 20.30, o tons 


* 


_ bf bar. iron. 175 8 „ eee, Es 
England poſſeſſes a very great treaſure in its inexhauſtible coal 
mines, which are worked chieffy in the northern countries, from whence - 
they are conveyed by ſea and by the inland canals to every other part 

of the kingdom. The mines of Northumberland alone ſend every 
year upwards of 600,000 chaldron of coals to London, and 1,500 veſ. + 
Wo ſels are employed in carrying them to that harbour, along the eaſt: 
ern coaſt of England. This trade and navigation is one of the great 
nurſeries of ſeamen, and in that reſpect, of the utmoſt importance to 
| the commerce and preſervation of the empire. - 3 
3 Manufactures in England have been carried to higher perfection 
Rs than in any other country. An 'enumeration of them would com- 
Y prehend almoſt every contrivaiice of mechaniſm in its moſt improved 
Kate, which ever was invented by the, ingenuity of any age or coun- _ 
try for the convenience and uſe of man. Their ſurpriſing perfection 
muſt be accounted for from many cireumſtances, which no where co _ 
incided ſo happily to promote their progreſs as they do in this iſland. 
At ſeems they are nearly equally indebted to the national character, to 
the ſituation of the country, and the excellence of its conſtitution. _ 
. Nothing could be more favourable to the progreſs of. the mechanical 
arts, than the Engliſh reflection and perſeverance, and the excluſive 
attention they are able to beſtow on favourite purſuits, often with 
the neglect of every other concern, and their enterpriſing ſpirit, not 

deſponding under the bad ſucceſs of firſt trials, animated by the proſ- 

_ pe of ample rewards, and by the certainty of enjoying the glory and 


| ; e fruits of their labours. The inſular ſituation of England taught 
5 its inhabitants to conſider the ſurrounding ocean as the bulwark of 


their ſafety, the theatre of their power, and the ſource of their wealth. 

Navigation with its appendages, diſtant acquiſitions and colonization, . 
gave an aſtoniſhing extent to commerce, and an air of grandeur and 
importance to the occupations of a merchant, which flattered ambi- 

tion as well as the love of gain. The mere natural productions of 

te country were inſutkeient for ſo large a market; it was deficient 
in articles of luxury and the precious metals. Manufacturing in- 
duſtry was therefore called forth, in order to ſupply materials for 
commerce ; and every new invention of mechanical genius found lib. 

_ eral ſupport and encduragement from the great number of peoplfe 

Who had acquired wealth. The Engliſh government, favourable 
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to every exertion of genius, has provided by wiſe and equlita - 
ble laws for the ſecure enjoyment of property acquired by E. r 
ity and labour, and has removed obſtacles to induſtry, by prohibit- 
ing the importation of ſuch articles from abroad which could be 
manufactured at home. Next to the woollen manufactory, that of 
cotton is the moſt conſiderable, as it is reckoned to employ in the 
northern and middle counties not leſd than 590,000 perſons, women 
nad children ingluded.+ ob Bren para of ann boar 
Among the advantages che Britiſh iſlands are poſſeſſed of, with re- 
ſpect to navigation, the following are worthy of attention: The great 
extent of the coaſts, the fea-line of which, including both Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, extends near 3,800 miles, whereas the ſea-coalt of 
France has but 1,000 miles; the ood to the continent 4 
the number of excellent harbours; the number of navigable canals 
which form a communication between the ſea-ports on the eaſtern and 
US. %% ‚ of England. put bo mm OBE en, 
| Ius conſtant increaſe of this immenſe commerce is aſtoniſhing, In 


if the. yeats 1783 and 1784, the ſhips cleared outwards; amounting to 
ll 2 $50,000 tons, exceed the number of tons of the ſhips employed 24 
t 1 Fears ago (1760) by upwards of 400,000 tons. The value of the car- 
1 . oes exported in 1784, amounted to upwards of 15, ooo, oool. ſter- 
it i ing; and the net cuſtoms paid for them into the exchequer were 
| 7 upwards of 3,000,000]. ſterling ; and evgn this ſum was exceeded 


1 the following year, 1785, by upwards of 1, 000, o0%n„ . 


i" | 1 The balance of trade in favour f England is eſtimated by ſome 

HA - - trade, valued at upwards of 42,000,000. ſterling. - As the quantity 

ok circulating ſpecie may in ſome meaſure indicate the extent of com- 
WH merce, we may judge of the increaſe of the latter, by comparing the 


* 


+ Jams which the three laſt monarchs found neceſſary to coin. By 
George I. 8,72 5,92 ll. ſterling were coined. In the long reign of 
Seorge II. 11,966, 576l. ſterling, and in the firſt 24 years of his 
* ee majeſty's reign, the ſums coined amounted to 33,089, 254 l. 
SO The coaſting” trade is ſaid to give employment to about 100,000 
people; but this number ſeems to be exaggerated, Yet ſome branch 
es of the fiſheries require a great number of hands. About 10% 
people are employed in the oyſter- ſiſnery along the coaſts of Englind. ; 
On the coaſts of Scotland great fiſheries are carried on; there have 
been ſometimes upwards of 300 veſlels employed in the herring fiſhe. | 
ry. About 40, ooo tons of herrings are annually imported into the / 
| Hu of Yarmouth: by.1100 veſſels: The whole annual. quantity uf 
falt herrings and cured pilchards amounts to 150,000 tons. From 
Newfoundland there have been carried to foreign markets 591,276 
* Auinmtals of fiſh. in 1785 this fiſhery is another great nurſery of ſea- 
* men. The Engliſn whale-fiſhery on the coaſts of Greenland em- 
BE ans ſhips than are ſent thither for the ſame purpoſe. by the 
utc 5 8 4 (9 8 4, 73 A 15 1 Gs * 4 „ r Beth 
By far the moſt important part of foreign commerce/is carried on 
/ by privileged'trading companies, among which, the EalteIndia Com- 
A , ogy 
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| pany is the moſt diſtinguiſhed, by its very brilliant and extraordinary 
lucceſs, and by its influence on the general intereſts of the whole em- 
pire. It dates its origin from the time of queen Elizabeth; its prog- A 
reſs was for a long time gradual and diſputed by a rival company, i 
with which it was at length incorporated, and obtained the ſanction | 
of parliament for an excluſive trade to the Eaſt-Indies and China, 
for a limited number of years, in conſideration of a large ſam advanc- {i 
ed to the public. Theſe privileges were afterwards renewed. - With- — 
in theſe laſt thirty years the company has made vaſt territorial ac qui · | 
ſitions in India, which increaſed in an extraordinary manner the 
trade, power, and importance of this company. Its trade employs 
110 ſhips and about 8,000 men; the articles exported to Aſia conſiſt 
in woollens of all forts, bullion, hard ware, lead and quickſilver; the 
imports in gold, diamonds, raw ſilk, ſpices, tea, ſalt-petre, arrack, and 
China porcelaine. The revenues of the company are ſaid to amount 
to upwards of 3, ooo, oool. ſterling annually ;. but the expenſe of gov- 
erning and defending their acquiſitions, the wars in which they are 
often involved, and the peculations of their ſervants, have been very 
des drawbacks upon their profits. The affairs of the Eaſt-India 
Jompany are under the management of 24 directors, reſiding in Eng- 
2 land, and choſen by the court of proprietors of Eaft-India Kock. 4 
The directors formerly appointed their ſervants abroad; but the eon- 
duct of theſe ſervants, and the large dominions acquired by the com- 
pany, covering upwards of 280, ooo ſquare miles, and containing 30 
millions of inhabitants, rendered an alteration in the conſtitution of 


this great commercial body, and the interference of government in * 
its affairs, neceſſary. An act of parliament; paſſed in 1773, among | 

| bther regulations, gave the preſidency of Bengal a ſuperiority over 
| the other preſidencies in India, veſted the right of nommating a gov- 
* ernor- general in the crown, and eſtabliſhed a. court of juſtice in India. - 
Vet this regulation was found inſufficient to anſwer the intended pur- - #7" 
J Poles, and to repreſs the enormous abuſes committed by the-compa- - 
nps ſervants. After the failure of Mr. Fox's plan for the govern- 


ment of the Eaſt-India Company in 1783, an act of parliament paſl- 
eld in 1784, which eſtabliſhed a board of control in England, to be 
"nominated by the crown, which was calculated to connect the civil 
and military government in India with that over the whole empire, 
0 eme the regulations and orders made by the directors of EY 
the company, and to eall the conduct of its ſervants to account. Time x 
muſt ſhew, whether the proviſions of Mr. Pitt's bill will be an adequate 
eure of the evils which have effected the proſperity and ſtability of 
this extraordinary commercial ſociety. % nic we 
_ _ The Levant Company is at preſent of no great conſequence, as the 
trade to the Levant has been laid open, and as the French have ack +4 
uired a great ſuperiority in the commerce of the Mediterranean. 
The South. Sea Company is only nominally a commercial *compas _ 
ny: It is rather an incorporated fociety of ſtockholders, to whom , . 
government is indebted. Its affairs are managed by a gbyrernoar, © 
two ſub-governours, and one an pb eee 00, By 


of 
1 


d twenty directors. 3 
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"ENGLAND. 


Bay Company carries on an extenſive kl; in pel⸗ 
try wh very 1 profits: But in all probability its intereſts 
will be materially affected by the ſeparation of the American colonies 
(now fates) from Great · Britain, and by the late commercial ſchemes 
of the French in the Pacific Ocean; N Weinen Kamiſkatka and 
8 North America. 

The Bank of food was incorporated i in 1694; 3 nis cotapany 
deals, by the ſanction of parliament, in bills of exchange, it buys and 
ſells bullion, and manages government annuities paid at its office, 
The credit of this company is the molt extenſive of any company in 


Europe. It is one of the prineipal creditors of the nation; and the 
value of the ſhares in its ſtock runs very 1 21 85 e are 'belides 
* inſurance rn ome in op | 
| end the Ti radeof England at different peri ode with the Cr Nation 10 the 
: World. bl nana from Ee T ables.] 
| 2 R E LAN D. 7 4 'Guern,Jerl. & Ald. G ER M A N . 
it Vans Imports Exports | Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
| 1700 © 270,000: 240,000 | 30,000 9,000 | 575,000 - 995,000 
1 1710 300,000 20, oo f 25, 00 25, oo | 610,000 85, ooo 
ip | | 1720 $335,000 370,000 20, _ 27,000 | 620,000 1, ooo, ooo 
3 = | 1730 _ 340,000 "600,000 | 18,000 45,000. [680,000 1,105, ooo 
| 1740 475,000 760, ooo | 39,000 Fo, oo | 700,000 1,155,000 
I750 660,000 950, ooo 55, ooo , 40,000 | 715,000 q 1, 405, 0 
1760 870,000 1,450,000 | 57,000 5o, ooo |. 705,000 1, 61 5, ooo 
1770 1,230,000 1,870,000 | 51,000 46, 00 | 680,000 1,820, ooo 
1780 1,470,000 1,890,000 | 61,0000 64,000-| 670,000 14240,000 | 
Baltic & the Eaſt Country. | Denm. & Norway. | SW E D E N. 
Years Imports Exports | Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
1700 136,000 110,000 | 70,000, 35,000 | 197,000 $7,000 
1710. 130,000 | 85,000. | 81,000 59,000 | 160,000 46,00 
1720 188, ooo $86,000 | 96,000 76, ooo | 154,000 - 35,000 
1730 198,000 118,000 | 97,000 65,000 | 183,000 29,000 
1740 230,000 133,000 | 93,000 67,000 186, 000 33,000 
1750 250,000 154,000 9, ooo 79, 000 | 196,000 30,00 - 
1760 210,000 175,090 | 79,000 115,000 212, 25, co 
15770 220,000 135,000 f 85, ooo 164,000 200, ooo 12 T 
7799 280,000 . 729 2 93,000 185,000 198,000 - 95,00 
"RUSSIA. | GREENLAND. | HOLLAND. 
Yan Imports . Imports Exports Imports Exports 
170 109,000 135,00 — | 5705000 2,150, o00 . 
1710 140,000. 100,000 | ——, r — | 510,000 2,100,000 
1720 195, 00 50,000 | 200 100 590, 00 1, 920, 000 
1730 235,00 45,000 | 2,000. 50510, oo 1,840, 00 ; 
1740 335,000 75,000 |. 2,800 -* —— | 420,000 2,200,000 
0 1750 . 440,000 85,000. |/10,000 200370, 1,930,000 
«1700 . STOOD. 98, oo o 3 400,000, 1,810,000 
1770 8 133, 000 | 22, 60 | 480,000 1,980,000 
1780 1,185,000 290,000 f 38, 70 490, 0 % 1,570,000 
4 1 . re 
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-PLANDERS: FRANCE. Portugal & Madeirs. 

5 e Imports Exports | Imports Weste Imports Exports 
1700 7,0 80, ooo | 20,000 30,000'- 250,000 630, 00⁰ 
1710 20, 0 150,000 $50,000 75,000 275, oo | 7003000 

1720 5, % 245,000 48, oo 175, 00] $50,000 '800,600 
1730 125,000 270, 0 51,000 255,000 | 365,000 1,070,000 
1740 150, 290,000 | ' 57,000 305,000 | | 340,000 1,140,000, 
1750 70,000 345,000 | 31,000 285,000 | 350,000 1,200,000 
1760 | 70,000 420,000 | 55,000 275,000 | 300,000 1, 110, 000 
1 175, 00 840,000 80, oo 165, ooo z 360, 00 © 680,060 
Re © 225,000 1,050,000 | 45,000 155,000 370,000 590, oo 
| SPAIN & CANARIES. _ STRAIGHTS. | Venice and Italy. 
Years Imports. Exports | Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
1700 225,000 220,000 2,000 250,000 22,00 15,500 
1710 280,0 320,000 |. 25,000 | 300,000 32, 200 17, 500 
1720 420,000 565,000 | 70,000 475,000 46,50 - t8,000 
1730 480,000 650,000 | 135,900 625,000 | 52,500 14,500 
1740 199,000 . 450,000 | 40,000. 675,000 Fo, %% e 
1750 90, oo 400, ooo 80,000. 535, 56,000 wr, 500 
1760 $25,000 1, 150,000. 60,000: .425,000. 64, oo Fo, ooo 
1770 510,000 1, o40, ooo 20, ooo 90, ooo 71,000 .. 72, 100 
1 440,000 1 300 55,0 15,0% 81, 00 
TURKEY. AFRICA. | EASTINDIES; 
Heure Imports Exports Imports Exports] Imports Exports 
17 250% 170,000 ] 14,000 11,000 | 440,000 140,000 
1710 287,000 195,000'| 18,000 7, ooo 595,000 | 95,006 
1720 295,jjãlꝭů 220 ; 30, o 12,000 88% ¼ 120, oo0 
1730 2700000 185, 50,000 18,0 965, 0 145,00 
1740 18% % 0 155,000 | 32, 15% % 7 970,000 369,000 
1750 155,000 100,000 27, 16, 00 930, ooo 700, o 
1760 137,000 83, 0 43, 30,00 15005, %%%/fſ%f 880, 00 
1770 126,000. 89,000 | $53,000". Wa 1,515,000: 1,339,000 
1780 142% 109, ooo] 73,0 53, 00 1, 550, ooo $40,000 
WEST INDIES. | Spaniſh W. Indies. BERMUDA. 
Years Imports Exports | Imports po] ha, no hoes 4 | 
1700 586,000. . 305,000 | — — | n 
%% 8 if bd pe. KY ok | 2,000 
1720. 1,060,000 435,000 | 34,000 84, % 1900s © 3,000 
1730 12600 450,000 | 37,000 83, /s e - "2,200 
1740 1,299,000 . $15,000 12,00 11,0% /f e 1,500 
1750 1,460,000 770,000 | —— Nh ron 1,699 7,200 
. 1760 2, 105, 0 865,000 | 13, 4,00 158% 10,00 
1238275000 719,890. 26,000 3, oo „% - 133000 
. OO POT 28,000 © 7,000 | 1% . 
ver . r | e 
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All North America: J. S. of America.] ALI. AMERICA. 
Years Imports Exports Imports Exports Vears Imports Export 
1700 280,000 200,000 238,000 240, oo0 1770 1,480, 000 4, 5 50, 

1710 370, ooo 250, o0003 10, ooo 280, 001771 1, 430, 000 4, 630, ooo 

1720 520, oo0 350, ooo 5, ooo 410,000 1772 1,445,000 3,609,000 

4 | 1730 630,000. Foo, ooo 590, ooo 540,000 1773 1, 465, 00 2,465, oo 

3 1740 : 780,000 | 620,000|700,000 760,000 17741, 435,000 3,840,000 

1 1750 820,00 930, ooo 760,000 1,1 10, 001775 2,005,000 985, ooo 

| 2750 950,000 I,750,000/940,000 1,610,000]1776 245, o00 1, 1 90,000 

-F 1570 1,480, o00 4,5 50,000[900,000 1,660,000 1777 230,0001,880,000, 

| 141720 300, ooo 1,805,000|540,000 1,050,000 1778 265,000 1,150,000 

8 Fa F 05 85 5 oF A 7% 7 7 | a 155 6 , 11779 5 295,000 1,370,000 

JJ Soca vp)” FI0e JOQ000 1 57 780 

| . JJ y PL T2 RF NE OO TS 3a 1782 295,000 | 905,000 

| 1 8 Wirn alt tus Word. _ 

|t 1 3 Imports Exports Balance Vears Imports Re line 8 

19 4,50, oo 6,300,000 1, 9 50,000 1771 12,800,000 I7,150,000'4,350,000 

1710 4.900, ooo 7000, oo 2, 100, oo 1773 I 3,300,006 16, 15, c 2,850,000 

j I 1770 $5,350,000 8, 600000 35350,000[1773 1 T, 400, O0 14, 750, 000 3, 350, ooo 

if 2 1730 7,506,000 10,900,000 3,400,000]1774 13, fo, O00 15, 900, ooo 2,650,000 

1 5 1740 745565000 I 2,000,000 4, 45 0, 001775 I33550,000 'I5,$00,000 I,650,000 

1750 7,250,000 I246504000 5,400,000|I 776 II,700,000 13, 200, ooo 2, ooo, ooo 
's 27560 f, 300, oo 145, a5 οοο, ,, So, ooo 1777 I1,850,000- I2,650,000 0,800,000 

_ _ $775011,850,000 16,300,000 4,650,000 1778 10, 250, 000 11, 550, oo 1, 300, oo 

| TE e inn pt 8 95000 1779 10, 650, oo 12, 65, oo0 2,600,000 

85 . e TE ST 1780 10, 75, oo0 12, 35 o, oo x, 8oo, ooo 


+: 5 
Ell et Coded 2 5 INES F 7 ONS 4 55 | "65 781-1 , goo, ooo 10,550,000 153509000 
eg , VVV 785 95, 12,350, 00 2,850,000 


95 wwe ſhalt * this 1 the following comparative view 

cf ſhippin , which, till a better table can be formed, may have its 5 
FE the thipping of Europe be divided into e W Ms 
e cc. is e to nh: e PT 


The United Provitces oa ie oe, 9 7 
Denmark, Sweden, and ee eee 85 3 * 
The e elde ao. A h wy | a 1 
8 0 en and Portug⸗ 8 5 7 5 oy, 15 z 24% 7 GN Sr 
l 3 Italy, and the re of Ws . 1 


In a pamphlet, entitled A A brief e examination int che Bere of 
| ring commerte and navigation of Great Britain,” (publiſhed 


— 7) - Among other cauſes which have contributed to the Proſper- 

ity! of the nation ſince the peace of. 1783, the writer mentions an Act 

| _ or auditing: publie accounts. Loſſes to an immenſe amount,” he 
,, obſerves, * had been ſuſtained by the public, from perſons'to whom 

g large ſums of money had been ued, and who had not rendered any 


* 85 e 2 A very large Fre of. them had never' been = 

. u 4 2 
* The late ee i the public accounts "ſtate, in thiks $th 1 that 
oo iſſued to various public accountants in 16 years, to October 1780, ex- 
cluſive of the unſettled debt of Lord Holland, were unaccounted for and in their 
roth report, that between 1746 and 1783 there were 664 perſons, ſub-accountants 
"—_ wy WOE 1 750 e n to * e for the an of 
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provided previous to the two laſt wars.“ 


Cannot, therefore, but contemplate with ſome oo | 


“ Sums amouni | 
dy accountants, or their repreſentatives, between January. 5, 1784, and January 3, 
1792, ariſing from the inveſtigation of the new board of accounts, and of the comp- 


which, they have been examined with attention and ſcrupulous exaQ- 


neſs.“ The effects of this law will not, however, be felt in its full ex- 


tent, till a period, which it is to be hoped is a very diſtant one, n 
we may have the misfortune to be again embarked in a war. I 


menſe ſums would have been ſaved, if ſuch an inſtitution had been 


1 


oy 


It muſt be in the recollection of every one,” continues this writer, 


„ how univerſal a perſuaſion prevailed, that the ſeparation of the Ame- 
. - Tican Colonies from Great Britain would be felt as a great and ſevere _ 
Wound, injuring our reſources, and leſſening our wah eras We 


ome degree of pleaſure on 
the effects produced by the meaſures before alluded to, and by various 
other cauſes which have contributed to the general profperity of the 


country. To compare the revenue at different periods, before and 
ſince the ſeparation, would not alone be admitted as a criterion, when 
new taxes have been fince added to a large amount; although it is 

no equivocal proof of the energy of the country, that, under a 

_. vaſt accumulation of debt and taxes, it has been able to effect what was 


never before attempted, the gradual and certain reduction of the debt, 


A more direct argument will however ariſe from an inquiry into the 
ſtate of our navigation and commerce during the years of our great» 

_ eſt proſperity in the laſt peace, and at this time. In this inquiry 
there occurs ſome difficulty as to the navigation. It is to be lament- 
. ed, that previous to 1786, no ſhips were regiſtered in Great Britain, 
except thoſe which traded to the Plantations : Entries of ſhips out- 
Wards were till then made very looſely ; there was no ſort of check 
on the maſter or owner, who invariably repreſented the veſſels of 
d leſs burthen than the real tonnage, to fave the payment of light 
duties and other charges: notwithſtanding which, 


* 


A tolerable judg- 


ment may be formed of the increaſe of our navigation, by compar» 
ing the numbers of the ſhips cleared out at the different periods, hay- 
ing in view that, previous to the ſeparation of the Colonies from 


Great Britain, all American ſhipping was deemed Britiſh, and that 


the ſize of our ſhips is now larger than at that time. Number 
33, 933,9 20l. of the latter, 127 have rendered accounts to the new board of com- 
miſſioners for taking and ſtating the public accounts, to the amount of upwards, of 
 $2,000,0001: ; befides all: the accountants in the ordinary courſe. It is not how- 
ever meant to ſuggeſt, that by much the greater part of the totals ſtated by the late 
_ - commiſſioners for-public accounts, though not accounted for, were not ina great pro- 


1 
- 


portion properly expended ; the fact probably is, that they were ſo: But on the q- 
er hand, it is highly improper that the whole ſhouid not have undergone 2 regular in- 
veſtigation in due time ; and it is inconteſtibly true, that large ſums have been loft 
to the public, from the parties, who failed to account for the ſame, having in ſome 
inſtances become inſolvent ; and in others, from their property having. deſcended 


in a manner not now to be traced, which in moſt of the caſes, would render any at- 
tempt, at this ne to recover the balances due, perfectly deſperate... 


* 1 


ing in the whole to £761,000 have been- repaid into the exchequer 


- . 


trollers of army accounts; including ſome balances repaid by agents in conſequence 


_ of a ſtrict examination made by three gentlemen appointed for that purpoſe. 


upon; the few who were, with thoſe who voluntarily tendered them- 
 felves, paſſed their accounts for millions, before a deputy or clerk, ap- 
pointed by an auditor, who always conſidered his own office as a ſine- 
cure. To remedy this evil, an act was paſſed in 1785, for better ex- 
amining and auditing the public accounts of the kingdom; ſince 
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| No permanent proviſion had ever been made for the progreflive | 
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Al Debt of Great Britain in 1753535 l e Tn 
previous to the French Warwas gamers, aua 2.654006 


In January 1776, before the 


American war it was 


Ja 1 786, till which ime the 
is whole 36 of the laſt war was 


CO funded, it vas . ditto. 4 9,975,008 


| Since the period laſt Wente the debt of Great Britain j is ſaid, 
i 10 have increaſed to upwards. of 300,000,000. ſterling, and that the in- 
quire a yearly revenue of upwards of 17,000,000. 


kund certain reduction of this immenſe debt, until 1786.— when parlia- 


75 ment had the wiſdom and the firmneſs to paſs an act for veſting 5 


_ #lienably, in commiſſioners, the ſum of one million annually ; in 
Which act every poſſible precaution was taken that could be deviſed 
for preventing the ſurplus from 
..- and for carrying to the account of the commiſſioners for the purpoſ 


. of the act, the intereſt of ſuch ſtock as ſhould be purchaſed, and uch 
„ proviſions of this fo oy 
FE. ac, Eight Millions Two Hundred 7 houſand Pound: of the capital of the 


temporary annuities as ſhould fall in. Under the 


debt bal been purchaſed ;# and the amount of the e — 88 
* for the eden of it is £+1,360,000. | „ 


Exeluſive of 3 of 4 1,991,000 granted by. p⸗ 5 to 10 1070 ifts 
compenſation for loſs of property in America,  _— © 

+ And loyaliſts, debentures have been ſatisfied tothe "amount of C. 686,006 which . 
may > W as a further eee of the oe to Gar 1 | 
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e ©” Produce of all the PERMANENT TAX ESA. 
om pry 1783 10.5th January 1784 - | wa 
1784 to 31785 10,85 
118 C 1786 12 %%% 


> 5 „ 1 „ 1786 to OB ph 1787 111,867,055 
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7 e ie, „„ 14 800 
From he's above it appears, that the revenue bak almoſt gradually 


8 riſen, in the courſe af che laſt nine Veate, from L. 101959 to 


. 14, 132, 0 %f. 
8 Govkakurxr. The 905 overnment of Great Britain may be: call. 
64 a 3 monarchy.” It is a combination of a monarchical an 
pular government. The king has, or at leaſt is underſtood to 
a only the executive power; the legiſlative is ſhared by him and 
che parliament, or, more properly ſpeaking, by the people. Notwith- 
ſtanding the limitations of regal power provided by the conſtitution, 


the prerogative of the king is il very great. In confequenoe of po- 


ſefling the executive power of the ſtate, he appoints his privy conneil 
and his miniſters, by whom the national buſineſs is to be carried on ; 


| he has the right of e Ke together and diſſolving the parliament; be 


this ſum; but it is added here, as duties of cuſtoms to that amquat, 
India Company, were poſtponed, 


| this year, which became due 4A Ae „ 


can withhold his aſſent any bill which bas paſſed both houſes, | 


and by that means prevent it farm paſſing into a law; his perſon is 


ſacred and inviolable ; he cannot, in the eye of the law, de 


but the blame of his meaſures falls always on his miniſters and ad vis 
ers ; he wominates all the great officers of the ſtate and charch ; he 


confers honours, dignities, and titles, efpecially chat of the peerage 7 
he pardons criminals ; he is the ſupreme commander of the army 


and navy, and the head of the church. His income is very ample, 
amounting annually to goo,oo0l, ſterling. _ 


The crown is hereditary ; both male and female Jeſendrag are 


capable of ſucceſſion. 'By a fundamental law the ing: muſt profes 
the Proteſtant religion. 


The legiſlative power be ohgs to the king and pb or the 


great ſendte of the nation. This parliament is compoſed of the peers 


ng: and en 80 0 dogged: ito two ee called the Houſe of 


Lords 


> The I payments "Me lh be ty this a ele Up Eel Ul 
ue by 


+ Deducting (01, 118 Gutivs of cuſtoms paid by the Eaft Tadia Cong wiki 


. 5 . 


+ DetuRing £524,500 of di 5 
$23 3,098 . duties & n Eaft Id Pelle been faTpended.in 
1782 


8 rem this um Gould be Gedudied C193, Oo, being the amount of a 534 weekly : 
pa ment, which would leave the 885 of the year £ tis $10 2 8 
ws eme, „ ö 


5 


A 


1 


member of the Houle 


ad, Of the. — * po[rk or = hereditary. nobility of the king« 
dom of England, diſtinguiſhed by the different ranks of dukes, mar- 
quiſes, earls, viſcounts, and barons z who have by birth · right or cre» 
ation a ſeat in the Houſe of Lords, and are hereditary counſellors of 
de king. 2. Of the ſpiritual lords, or the two archbiſhops and 24 

biſtops of England, who have ſeats in the houſe. by virtue of their 


ities. 3. Of 16 Scotch peers, the repreſentatives of the peerage 
f'8cotland. The Houſe of Commons is compoſed of ſuch perſons 


. of fortune and intereſt as are choſen repreſentatives for the ſeveral 
counties, cities and boroughs of the kingdom. The number 150 ee 


225 


| © This plan of „ 3 on m_ ancient * TT . 
| eee is at preſent liable to many objections. Among the places 
which are repreſented in parliament, there are many which were for- 
merly flouriſhing, but which are at preſent ſunk into inſignificance . 
and many towns, aw. opulent and populous, which at that time were 
wen der riſen into conſequence, have not acquired the right of — 


ntatives. Several boroughs are become private property; in 


. .  pthers the number of electors are very ſmall, and of coutſe eafily in- 
 fuenced by powe: 
ſentation is very unequal and defective : But its preſent ſtate is ſo 
_ nearly connected with the rights of private property and the interelt 
af the great families, that it is a very difficult matter to render it e- 
qual and independent. The duration of parliaments is at preſent ex- 
_ tended to ſeven years, after the expiration of which a new general e- 
lection of repreſentatives takes place. Many of thoſe who are zeal- 
1 _ mar the rights of the people, wiſh to ſhorten the ſeptennial p: ax 


al individuals ; ſo that upon the whole the zepre- 


© experience teaches that they ive too much i 
to a crown over the members, and diminiſh that of the as 


over their repreſentatives. To be choſen a repreſentative, certain 
'; Qualifications are neceflary,:as the poſſeſſion of landed property of the © 
| pee, . SE eber eee. and of 500l. a year if it be 
lor a county. No forei gh naturalized; can be choſen a 
pe, en, In the Houſe of Lords the lord 
chancellor preſides ; in the Houſe of Commons an elective preſident, 
Called the Speaker. Any member of either houſe has the pot 


* * 


e A ee lament 


. 


repreſentatives is 358, choſen in the following manner 
For the 40 counties of England, two members bans each ORG. ey 
For the 12 counties of egg one ket ene . 
Por the counties of Scotland a Toa! TS N 
1 For the cities of England 5 | = mA is A N 111 3 5 *4%3- IM 
For the boroughs in Eagland -- ot FE bo Se 4/4 
For the two univerltics - |? 3 . N Þ SER» 3 50 PEE GP 
Fer the einque ports. VVV 
| For che — of 8 „ . 8 
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1 5 Lion of oppoſite political principles; one of which favours the power 
el the crown, and the other the democratical or ariſtocratical power 


and who retain the dignity of privy counſellors, 


Tach act of the So op bh 


8 * 1 $4 "wi br . of 


to 675 a more of both 
houſes, and afterwards receive the aſſent of the king. Bi 


relating to 


taxation, revenue, and its adminiſtration, originate always in che 


refuſing: ſupplies, have the power of promoting or ſtopping any meaſ- 
ure of government: The Commons have likewiſe the privilege, that 


| Honſc of Commons, who, by the invaluable privilege of granting or N 


none of their money bills ean be altered or amended by the Lords. 


The upper houſe of parliament have the ſupreme judicial authority in 
che ſtate, to which appeals may be made from the decifions of the 
courts of Weſtminſter. The power of parlament is the higheſt: in 


ce ſtate, and is unlimited; it has even altered more than once the : be 
7 eſtabliſhed religion, and the order of ſacceflion to the crown.” 
In conſequence of the mixed character of the Englith con it Abbe, 


there have been ſince the time of the Stuarts, two parties in 


In che conſtitution. They were originally diſtin guiſhed by the names 


= of Cavaliers and Roundheads ; afterwards urs were called Tories 
And Whigs, and at prefent the Court Party and the Oppoſition. © 'The | 
mutual jealouſy of theſe parties, when founded in principle, i is dene. . 


/* Keial-to the conſtitution ; but their diſſenſions muſt often be at 


Vet, notwithſtanding the diviſions of party, the influence which the 


e numerous favours and rewards he has ir in his powers hep tag. 


=s exceedingly . 


to private views, diſappointed ambition, and ſtruggle for power: 


king has over the parliament, by his conſtitutional prerogative, and : 


Beſides the n n King 925 the alftance- of his miniſters, _ 
> -privy- counſellors, nominated by himſelf, and reſponſible for their 


Advice and conduct. Among theſe privy counſellors” are the great 
officers of the ſtate, who hold their places during the king's pleaſure, 
gh removed from 


NU 


— 


their offices. ' The offices of Lord Chamberlain and Earl Marſhal 


are hereditary to the ducal families of Ancaſter and Norfolk. A- 


fame time firſt Lord of the Treaſury, is conſidered as the firſt 
Her, che to Secretaries of State for the northern and ſouthern 
partment; the Lord Preſident of the Council, and Lord Privy Seal, to 
which muſt be added; the firſt Lord of the Admiralty :+ Theſe min- 
iſters are preſidents of the principal ſtate data Gcotland has 
Its own officers of ſtate and courts of juſtice.” © 21 02 
The adminiſtration of juſtice in England is; as it may de expeRted | 
in a conſtitution ſo favourable to liberty, famous for its fairneſs, inde- 
*penidence and impartiality;* The laws of England have been leaſt 


99 of any infſuenced by the Roman laws, the admiſſion of which the na- 
tion has firmly oppoſed." They are divided into the nnwritten, or 


common law, and che ſtatute . 5 The firſt is not founded on — 
d down by tradition. FA urs 


$ IJ OY * n 8 
. 2 N wo e * + N 


eee. and won cru. . ; 


: mong the privy: Connfellors, thoſe miniſters Who compoſe the cabf: | 
niet re the principal; the Lord Chancellor, the' firſt Lord of the 
., "Treaſury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Who, hen he is at E, 
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prineiples are collected from the judgments which have paſſed ak- 
cCording to it, from time immemorial, and which are carefully pre- 
ſerved under the name of records. Its legal force is, probably, found - 
eld on acts of parliament, prior to the reign of Richard I. the origi- 
nals of which are now loſt. The written, or ſtatute law, is the cok 
lection of acts of parliament, the originals of which have been pre- 
— ſerved; eſpecially ſince the time of Edward III. The chief courts 
of common law are, 1. the Court of King's Bench, 2. the Court of 
_ Common Pleas, and 3. the Court of Exchequer, Each of theſe courts 
has four judges, who cannot be deprived of their places but on an ac. 
. _ enſation. by parliament. To obtain legal remedy in caſes to which 
© the juriſdiction of the common law courts did not extend, the courts” 
of _y have been added, viz. the Court of Chancery, under the 
Lord High Chancellor, and the Court of Exchequer Chamber. In 
important and difficult cauſes, the twelve judges, joined ſometianes 


When the evidence is before the court, the judge, in a ſpeech, ſums 

it up, de the preciſe ſtate of the queſtion, and gives his opinion 

Foncerning the evidence and the point of law. By this opinion the 
Jury are no further bound than as it coincides with their own 3 and 

| they agree among themſelves on che deciſion or verdickt which they 
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| 1 40, 0 men, including troops and: garriſons 3 in-Ireland, Gib+ 
ralter the Eaſt Indies and America. But in time of. war there 
dave been formerly-in- LIL T 


r Fa of the e 


mo vn 6G 13 8 ny p. 


1 
are to Sire, 3 „ be: unanimous z.- it is alter that. the. 
2 is guilty, or not guilty, of the fact of which he ſtands ac. 
If they pat at him, he is immediately diſcharged. from priſon; 
Zul 


The — is ound ty». the judge pronounces the ſentence. of the law 


8 incurred by the crime, and the priſoner i 18 ſent back to priſon till 
the ſentence i is put in execution. If any ex 


muating circumſtances 
appear in the trial, the jury may recommend the convict to mercy; 
and the king has the power either to grant him kt, Pardon, or. to 
| mitigate the rigour/of his puniſhment... 
Such are the proceedings of criminal jullice i in England, which 
manifeſt the greateſt attention to the liberty and life of the 
which remove every fear of oppreſſion from the pooreſt and weakeſt, 
and which give innocence the faireſt baden of Frog wu 2 9 80 


© unjuſt and malicious acguſation. 8 


Ide laws of Scotland are differen | ngland; an- 
they- partake, much more of che principles and forms + Is evil 
law. The trial by jury in Scotland may, perhaps, be conſidered as 


2 improrement on that mode of trial: It differs from, that.in Eng- 


land, by requiring only. a majority. of two. , Wen eee 
the; jury, in ortler to give a ecilive verdict. TIES 

- The government of Ireland reſembles, in every 'raſpes h that of 
Great Britain, with which it has now no other connexion than tha 


2 being Rage to the ſame king. - Ireland has its own parliament, 
1 — on the ſame plan with the Britiſh 3. its officers of ſtate, _ 


2, Ke. but it i is protected by. the ee ory an 


"Meme 3 "ks; time bs peace. the. army. conſiſts. of 45 7 4 


ritiſh par natives and Foreigner: om” 
150,000 Wen. | oe | 
In time of peace; moſt regiments conſiſt of only one 1 


5 poſed of ten oompanies; in time of war additional companies are 


raiſed, and the number of regiments increaſed: ITbe whole ef the ar- 
my during the American war, including the foreign troops in Engliſh 


pa, amounted to about 1 35 οο⁰ men. Twelve regiments TnL | 
Aud 20 of infantry, are ufually in Ireland, and are maintained by tt 


kingdom, amounting-to about 121000 to 14,000 men: For the ſervi 


575 il EO Britain, the garriſons, and colonies, about 19,000 men are 


voted anhnmally by. parliament, exclulive of marines. The: er . 
contfite: of about 30, ooo men. 5 0 
Navy]. The number of hips in and on: of commiltion uild 0 

4. in 9 Were as ee "a 8. VVV IN 10 v 1 5 1 : 
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Sb actually cates in:x786, as 0 pete the princi- 
1 ports, and on the ſeveral ſtations, the Channel, North Seas, Weſt 
Indies, America, Eaſt-Indies, Ning and the ee epi fitting 
Fenn, . Ships of che line 3 N r n A 2 

. 7: Frigates: - |: 5888 EY. e e 2 2 

Sloops — 1 8 69 

The ae 3 in 858 of peace, Sk by parliament, 
18,066 Saen about 3,500 mariners. 
The principal ports of the navy are Portſmouth, Plymouth, and. 
3, Chatham, where e are excellent dock- yards. 

In times of war} as in 1782, the {hips i iow aaa; fries wee. 
aceor ding to the . Liſt, r © | 
„ NS 9 1 e + : 444 4 653 
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e TEN whats i the flow + carried ere, of 20,000 uns, md mas 
: ge — - 16,546 ſeamen. wt Bd ry 
. ! Navy. of Great Britain, at zi, 1 . 

1 1 of Ships. 15 eee & Men. Weine of 

y Au uns "Mo of each rate. Men. 3 Metals. | 
ft, 100 _ upwards . 5 75 to 850 - — 42 24 12 18 6 
Ad. 98 to 90 - 20 730 to 700 32 18 a 6+ 
34. 80 to 54 180 *; 25 65 to 500, - 32 189 88 
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5 When: a ſhip of war becomes old, or unfit; for ſervice, the ſame name 
is transferred to another, which 18 as it is called, upon her bottom. 
While a og beam of the old ſhip. remains, the name Cano de | 


a changed unl s by act of parliament; : as 


5 : The pay of the Officers of the Royal Navy i in each Rats. "as Oe 


_  -  FICE&s, and the CarTaixs to Flags. 4% 1 Per day. 

: Admirals and een in Clef; ns e Fleet | Lo: ns 

ph WE An Admiral. Is „VF = 5. 3 10 

Vice Admiral : OE Sane toes 120% ot ie S067 

| Firſt Cap in to the commander In Chiefs e a go 

. Second ER Captain to other. Admirals e capa» 
8 — to MW. Admirals Þ if firſt or ſecond. RL to . 

| — 15 Admirals ren pay 1 1 Rates | 
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1 0 Richard III. brother of Edvard W. 


. $60 Ethelbert 941 Edmund 95 978 Ethelred II. 
7 866 Ethelred | 946] Edred 


5 2067 Wunam II. 
1108 Henry I. 


1154 Henry. II. 


8 . . 6 1 8 
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1 For this 8 1 the . is . to 
| Hume; Goldſmith, Macauley, or 


Wo who ſubdued the other princes of - the Saxon heptarchy, and 


gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the iſland, the Saxons | 


and Angles having about four centuries before, invaded and ſ ten 
the ancient e e e n mos Ae and Fg 


reign. I's 4 Le 5 
800 Wh 1 wy Aided 15 1 i 5 5 ; 3 
++ B36 Ethelwolf 901 Edward the Elder | 959 Edgar 


857 Ethelbald | 925 Athelſtan 41 7 Edoardthe Mar. { 
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101) Cannte, Vas of Denmark 
103: Harold.) a . 
1039 Hardicanute r 
1041 Edward the Conleſor th 8 71 . „ 8 Job * ts 
1 Harold 2 . 3 5 5 

(Commenly called the 3 "IE of Nor- 
2066 6 William 1. 1 mandy, a province facing the ſouth of 45 aa 
now ee to the ogy monarchy. Id 


Wy 5 Stephen, grande on to Oh Seer by ld 4th 8 Addla, 
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. - bard. : band, Geoffroy Fluntagenet . 
1189 Ric l ON, 
1199 John Sons. of Henry IL 6 
1216 Henry III. ſon of John: * 
1272 Edward I. ſon of Henry III. 1 e 
130% Edward II. fon of Edward 1. 955 a. ** 
1327 Edward III. ſon of Edward II. 676: 1 16 
377 Richard IL. EE mn, by. tis 95 1 9 pe 
Son to John of Gaunt, duke of} Fe GI eee 
Lancaſter, 4th 0 Maw 


1359 Henry IV. 1 


It. 
1413 Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. Eo monk erase. | 
1422 Henry VI. ſon of Henry V. 
1461 Edward IV. + 


deſcended from Eduard TY 5 967 
by Lionel his 3d ſon. (oe 
1483 Edward V. ſon of Edward IV. 9 
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ome ther” roſeſſed hiſtorian. I 
Hhall here only ſet down a chronology-of Engliſh kings, from the time 
that this country became united under one monarch, in the perſon of 


(Flantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his 
daughter the empreſs cog A her . wo ; 


1 


a A. E 4 n 


\((Tudot) ſon of the coun- Houſe of Tudor, in 
teſs of Richmond, of the * whom were — 
C Houſe of Lancaſter, tze houſes of Lan- 
, 1409 een VI. ſon of Henry VII. :. caſter and York, b,; 
13547 Shiga VI. fon of Henry VIII. | 5 — 

[$2.3 ary" e with Elizabe 
g 7 1558 Elizabeth I Danghters of Henry vin.” 5 of Edward IV. 
8 1 Great grandſon of James IV. king I Scotland, by 
5 160g James 15 , Margaret, daughter of Gr oak and firlt of _ 
T J Stuart family 1 in 1 | | : 
1623 Charles I. ſon of James J. SAN ne So ral © 
N and Protectorate of Crom nwel aL. Tt Be PER es 14 
i 5 5 en 115 3 n,, I 1 

I 1688 a III. nephew and es of Sans 1. * 

and anc 8 of James II. in whom pi 4 
e Ne - Proteſtant line of Charles I. for James II. up- 
PE fy on his abdicating the throne, carried Witk him 
8 332 . Fd © his infant ſon (the late*Pretender)*who-was 
„ e wy excluded by act of parliament, which ſettted 
TOs ee een, 5 eld "the ſueceſſion in the next Proteſtant heirs of 
c James I. The ſurviving iſſue of James, at che 
en e kts 5 45 time of his death, were a ſon and a daugkter, 
F gt Charles, who ſucceeded him, and the 
WE TE ISR 42 150 "= Elizabeth, who married the Elector 
FF alatine, who took the title of king of Bohe- 
$2945 94 2 - mia, and left a daughter, the prineefs Sophia 
„%%% Mega Sd he married the duke of Brunſwick Lunen- 
: hong by whom ſhe had George; elector of 
Hanover, who aſcended the throne, by act ef 


Ht \ parliament, expreſely Wade! * ce of Kis 
N My, . 5 Fi 1 N e 6 5 beg e N 
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; HE ene 61 Wales — 5 iy e — / 
2. country from England, and ill entirely differing from it in lan- 

8 85 Suage, and, in ſome reſpects: i in manners and cuſtoms, is 5 mark- _ 
"ed out by nature, as a detached diſtri, characteriſed by an almoſt on- 1 85 

© tinned range of mountains more or leſs wild and lofty, and rr rene 
Fallies more or leſs extenfive'and fertile.  Tr'6ccnpies all the central 
Patt of the weſtern coaſt, and the country inland to à moderate diſ- 
dance; having its northern and ſouthern. limits well defined by the 
85 1 jecting line of coaſt from the Dee to Angleſea on the one hand, 
1 the wide entrance of the Briſtol channel on the other. The 
— fg Sane erg internal dimenfions of Wales have been contracted, by 
talking from it the whole county of Monmouth, and à part of 

| 0 1 888 wn. call counties. DIO 1 it ane of... 
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1 0 12 middle Gred, counties ;“ fix. of which: are reckoned to 1 
to North, and fix to South Wales. In 2 popula oven 
1 the latter diviſion has the ſupe 
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Aden in ſquare miles-704 1; ; 


Nauz and LaxngGuace.] The Welſh, according to the beſt W | 


. | quaries, are deſcendants of the Belgic Gauls, who. made a ſettlement 


in England about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of ne | 


Cxſar, and thereby obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the 
W being promiſeuouſſy uſed by the ancient. Britons) that is, Strongers. 


Tbeir language-has a ſtrong affinity with che Celtic or Phenician, and 
is highly commended ſor its pathetic and deſcriptive powers/by:thoſe 


| „ underſtand it. [For Divisions, ſee England.] 
-Crimars; SO ann Waärts-] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 


fame as in the northern parts of England, and the air is ſharp, but 
wholeſome. The ſoil of Wales, eſpecially towards the north, is 
- mountainous, but; contains rich vallies, which produce crops of wheat, 


rye and corn. Wales contains many quarries of free · ſtone and late, 
ſeveral mines of lead, and abundanee of coal. pits. This country is 


well ſupplied with wholeſome ſprings; and its chief rivers are the 


.Chwd, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Allen, 
. which, near Mold, ſinlks under ground, and is loſt for a ſhort ſpace. 
- Theſe rivers-furniſh Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh. 
Mounrams ] It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains 
0 this country. Snowdon, in Caernarvonſhire, and Plinlimmon, 
which lies partly in Montgomery and partly in Cardiganſhire, are the 


- molt famous ; and their mountainous fituation greatly aſſiſted the na- 


tives in making ſo noble and long a ARG er U che Roman, A. 
n and Norman powers. HRP 


"POPULATION, INHABITANTS) - The inhabitants of Wales — 7 
Manners /AnD CUSTOMS. poſed te to amount to about 399,000, 


1 though not in general wealthy, the . are provided with 
the neceſſaries, and many of the convenieneies of life. The Welſh 


are, if poſſible, more jealous of ee e 3 
ng 


2 are remarkable for their ſincerity and fidelity. T 


be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by their l up 
the ancient. hoſpitality, and their ſtrict adherence. to ancient cuſtoms 


and manners. This appears among kern of: fortune, who. in 
other countries commonly follow the ſtream of faſhion. We ay not 
however to imagine, that many of the nobili OY [gentry of Wales 
do not comply with the modes and manner ſt living in En gland and 
France. All the better ſort of the Welſh. SER] _ N language 
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\ Kit 1010. The Welſh clergy, in general, ate but poorly. pre. 
47 x . * 7 7 r PITS - 
vided for; and in many of the country congregations they preach both 
in Welſh and Engliſh. Their poverty 9 a vaſt diſcour-. 
agement to religion and learning, but the meaſures taken by the Jo, 
ciety for propagating chriſtian knowledge, have in a great degree re- 
moved the reproach of ignorance from the poorer ſort of the Welſh. 
In the year 1749, a an 0 and forty- two ſchoolmaſters were em- 
ployed, to remove from place to place for the inſtruction of the inhab- 
itants; and their ſcholars amounted to 72, 264. No people have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves more, perhaps, in proportion to their abili- 
ties, than the Welſh have done by acts of national munificence. 
They print, at a veſt expenſe, bibles, common-prayers, and other re- 
gious books, and diſtribute them gratis to the poorer ſort. Few 
their towns are unprovided with a free - ſchool. The eſtabliſhed re- 
ar 5 oor 1 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MN. ] Wales was a ſeat of learning at a 
very early period; but it ſuffered an eclipſe by the repeated maſſa- 
eres of the bards and clergy. Wickliffiſm took ſhelter in Wales, when 
it was perſecuted in England. The Welſh and Scotch diſpute about 
the nativity. of certain learned men, particularly four of the name 
of Gildas. Giraldus Cambrenſis, whoſe hiſtory. was publiſhed 
by Camden, was certainly a Welſhman ; and Leland mentions ſey- 
eral learned men of the ſame country, who flouriſhed before the 
| With regard to the preſent ſtate of literature among the Welſh, it 
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in graſs and corn. The ous of Angleſey are corn and cattle; In favourable 
ſeaſons large quantities o 


Meaai to the maifl land. Its fertility is of ancient reputation, for it had. — 
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the mouth of the river Towy. Caermarthen has a large bridge, 15 
well built and populous, and is reckoned the firſt town in South 
Wales. Its river, the Towy, admits of veſſels of moderate burden, 
which gives it a conſiderable trade. Pembroke, fituated on a creek 
hich communicates with Milford Haven, is well inhabited by gen- 
tlemen and tradeſmen, but on the decline, the navigation to it be- 
ing injured by the rubbiſh of the lime- tone quarries near it. A 
part of the country is ſo fertile and pleaſant, that it is called Little 
JJ y d 
1 anD Cukiostrixs, } Wales abounds in remains of 
. . © "NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, F antiquity; but the remains of 
the Druidical inſtitutions and places of worſhip are ' chiefly diſcerni- 
ble in the iſle of Angleley, the ancient Mona, mentioned by Tacitus, 
Who deſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the Druidicat rites 
Among the natural curioſities of this country, are the following. 
In Flintſfire is a famous well, known by the name of St. Winifred's 
well, at which, according to the legendary tales of the common peo- 
ple, miraculous cures have heen performed. The ſpring boils with 
vaſt impetnofity out of a rock at the foot of a high hill, and is form- 
ed into z beautiful polygonal well, covered with a rich arch ſupport- 
ed by pillars, and the roof is moſt exquiſitely carved in ſtone. Over 
tlie ſpring is alſo a chapel, a'neat piece of Gothic architecture, but 
in a very ruinous ſtate. This ſpring is ſuppoſed to he one of the 
fineſt in the Britiſh dominions, and is now applied to the purpoſe of 
turning ſeveral mills, for the working of copper, making braſs wire, 
Paper and ſnuff}, and ſpinning cotton; which branches give great 
employment to the town and neighbourhood, and by two Agerent 
trials and calculations lately made, is found to fling out about twen- 
. ty-one'tons of water in a minute. It never freezes, or fcarcely va- 
_ ies in the quantity of water in droughts, or after the greateſt rains. 
After a violent fall of tain, it becomes diſcoloured by 'a wheyiſh 
tinge. The ſmall ton adjoining to the well, is known by the name 
of Holywell. In Caernarvonſhire is the high mountain of Penman- - 
mar, acroſs the edge of which the public road Hes, and occaſions no 
ſmall terror to many travellers ; from one hand the impending rock 
ſeems ready every minute to cruſh them to pieces, and the great pre- 
cipice below, which hangs over the ſea, is ſo hideous, and, till very | 
lately, when a wall was raiſed on the fide of the road, was fo danger- 
ous that one falſe ſtep was of diſmal conſequence. Snowdon hill is 
by triangular meaſurement 1,240 yards Fee eit helene 25 
acquired the title of the nur/ing mother of Wales, But the wealth and population of 
Angleſey have lately received a great increaſe from the diſcovery of the famous cop- 
Fer- mine oh Pary's mountain; the largeſt bed of ore of that metal probably known in 
the world. It is wrought not in the common manner of ſubterraneous mines, but 
Ake a tone quarry, open to the day; and the quantities of ore raiſed are prodi- 
7 - gious. The ore is poor in quality, and very abundant in ſulphurs: Quantities of 
nearly pure copper are obtained from the waters lodged beneath the bed of ore, by 
Wo oo ad Bro i oe Lobo eden 
_ with that curious ſubſtance, ares, ö . 
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of all the Engliſh liberties and privileges, particularly that of ſending 
members to parliament, viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a e 
; for every ſhire-town,. except Merioneths . EX 6 
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There are a great number of pleaſing proſpects and pictureſque 


views in Wales; and this country is highly worthy the attention of 
the curious traveller. $7 Fe 8 lp TIT. 

Commerce and Manuracrures.] The Welſh ate on a footing; 
as to their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern 
and northern counties of England. Their trade is moſtly inland, or 


with England, into Which they import numbers of black cattle. Mil. 


ka Haven, which is reckoned. the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembroke- 
hire; but the Welſh have hitherto reaped no great benefit. from it, 
though of late conſiderable ſums have been granted by parliament for 


its fortification. | The town of Pembroke employs near 200 merchant 
. hips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade. In Brecknock- 


* 


| ſhire are ſeveral woollen manufactures; and Wales in general carries 


2 


on a great coal trade with England and Ireland. 


n 


ſeveral years ago about 43, 700l. a year. 


His rx. ] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 


»s. * 


of the number of petty princes who governed it. That they were 


dre ein and independent, appears from d hiſtory. It was 
formerly inhabited by three different tribes of Britons 3: the Silures, 


the Dimetc, and the Ordovices. _ Theſe people appear never to have. 
been entirely ſubdued by the Romans; though part of their country, 


from the ruins of eaſtles, was bridled by garriſons. The Saxons con- 


quered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, but never penetrat- 


ed farther, and the Welth remained an independent people, governed 
by their own princes and their own laws. About the year 870, 


Roderic, king of Wales, divided his dominions among his three ſons ; 


and the names of theſe diviſions were Demetia, or South Wales; Po- 
Vella, or Powis-land ; and Venedotia or North Wales. This diviſion 
gave a mortal blow to the independency of Wales. About the year 


1, 112 Henry I. of England, planted a colony of Flemings on the fron- 
tiers of Wales, to ſerve. as a barrier to England, none of the Welfh” 
princes being powerful enough to oppoſe them. They made however 
many vigorous and brave attempts againſt the Norman kings of Eng. 
land to maintain their liberties ;;and even the Engliſh hiſtorians ad. 
mit the injuſtice of their claims. In 1237, the crown of England was: 


firſt ſupplied with a handle for the future conqueſt of Wales; their 
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nons of his andutiful, ſon Griffyn, e Sire himſelf under: ſubjeAor 
aud homage to;/king:Henry III. 
But no capitulation could fd the a nbition of. Ras 1. 1 55 
lved to annex Wales to the crown of England; and Elewellin, 
prince of Wales, diſdaining the-ſubjection:tb-which-old:Llewellin had 
ſubmitted, Edward raiſed an irreſiſtible army at a prodigious expenſe, 
with which he! penetrated as far as Flint, and taking poffeſſion of the 
ile of Angleſey, he drove the Welſli to the mountains of Sndwdon, 
and obliged them to ſubmit to pay a tribute. The Welſh, however, 
made ſeverall efforts under young Elewellin ; but at laſt, in 1285 he 
was killed in battle. Me was fudceeiled by his brother David the 
laſt independent prince of Wales, who; falling-ints Edward's hands 
through. treachery, was by him moſt barbarouſly and unjuſtly hang- 
ed; and Edward from that time pretended that Wales was annexed 
to bis ern ef England. It was about this time, probably, that 
ee perpetrated the inhuman maſſacre” of the Welſh" bards. 
erceiving that his cruelty was not ſufficient to complete his' cons 
queſt, he ſent his queen in the year 182, to be delivered in Caernar- 
5 caſtle, that che Welſh having à prince born among themſelves, 
Might the mote readily recogniſe his authority. This prince was the 
unhappy Edward II. and from him the title of prince of Wales has 
always fince deſcended to the eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh kings The 
hiftory of Wales and England, from this peribd; becomes the ſame. 
It is proper, however, to obſerve, that the kings of England have al. 
ways found it their intereſt to ſoothe the Welſh with particular 
marks of their regard. Their eldeſt ſons not only held the titular 
dignity, but actual y kept a court at Ludlow and a regular council, 
with a prefidenit; was named by the crown; for the adminiſtration of 
all the affairs of the prineipaljty. This was thought ſo neeeſſary a 
piece of policy; that when Henry 1 bad n no en his Aapghter 
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Ku A 1 1. HE. 251 A is no 1555 i'd a corruption of 'Scuy7 ly 

zor Seythian, being | SOREN from that immenſe coun- 
try called Supthia by the e Are = bs termed, by the Italians, 
Scotia ; by the: Spaniards/ Eſcotia; 5 ind French, ole „ and by 
the Scots, Germans, and Engliſh, Scotland,” 

-Bovunvaties. }- "Scotland, >which--containg an area of OR 
ſquare miles; is bounded. on the ſbuth by England; - and on the north; 
| and weſt, by the Deucaledonian, Germany and Triſh . er, 

| more properly, the Atlantic Ocean. el Des 2 1 
Divisioxs Any Susbwis ions. eee eee 
»CrimarTE,' Soil, Aix àAuD Warts] In the Seetberf parts, dy- 

** ut — laſts eighteen hours and five minutes. The 
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air of Scotland is more temperate than could be expected in ſo north- 
erly a climate. This ariſes partly from the variety of its hills, vallies 
rivers, and lakes; but ſtill more as in England, from the vicinity of 


the ſea, which atfords theſe warm breezes, that not only ſoften the 


natural keenneſs of the air, but, by keeping it in perpetual agitation, 
render it: pure and healthful, and prevent thoſe epidemic diſtempers 


- that prevail in many other countries. In the neighbourhood of ſome 


high mountains, however, which are generally covered with ſnow, 
the air is keen and piercing for about nine months in the year. The: 
ſoil in general is not ſo fertile as that of England; and in many pla- 
ces leſs fitted for agriculture than for paſture.” At the ſame time, 
there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt luxuriant fertility. 
The finer particles of earth, inceſſantly waſhed 'd6wn from the 
mountains, and depoſited in theſe vallies, afford them a vegetative 
nourithment, which is capable of carrying the ſtrongeſt plants to per- 
fection: Though experience has proved, that many vegetables and 


hortulane productions do not come ſo ſoon to maturity in this con- 


try as in England. There is, indeed, à great variety of ſoils in 
Scotland, the face of which . diverfified by a charming in-. 
termixture of natural objects. The vaſt inequalities of the ground, | 


if unfavourable to the labours of the huſbandman, tire particularly 
. plealing to a traveller, and afford thoſe delightfuf tüitbntons for EU 


expenſive . per that occaſions the ſeats of tlie dukes of Argyle 


aud Athadl, of Jord-Hopton; and many others,"to'fix the attention of 


every traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elſe, depends 


on the qualities of the ſoil through which it paſſes. Water paſling 
through a heavy ſoil is turbid and noxious, but filtrating through ſand 
or gravel, it is clear, light, and ſalutary to the ſtomach. This laſt is 
in general the caſe in Scotland; where the water is better than that of 


more ſouthern climates, in proportion as the land is worſe. 


: * ® 7 


Mounrams.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram. 


pian hills, which run from eaſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal 


in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another 
chain of mountains, called the Pentland hills, runs through Lothian 


and joins thoſe of Tweedale. A third, called Lammar-Muir, riſes 
ngar the eaſtern coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. Be- 


ſilles thoſe contintied chains, among which we may reckon the Cheviot 
ar Tiviot hills, on the borders of England, Scotland contains many de- 
tached mountains, which from their conical figure, ſometimes go by 
the Celtic word Laws. ' Many of them are ſtupendouſſy high; and of 
"Rivers; Lakes, any Forxesrs.]” The largeſt river in Scotland is 
the Forth, which- riſes in Monteith near Callendat, and, paſſing by 
Stirling, after a number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſelf near 
Edihburg into that arm of the German ſea to which it gives the 


name of Frith of Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which 
Alſues out f Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, and running ſoutheaſt, paff- 


es the town of Perth, and falls into the ſea at Dundee. The Bpey, 
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which is called the moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues from a lake 
of the ſame name in Badenoch, and, running from ſouthweſt to 
ſoutheaſt, falls into the ſea near Elgin; as do the rivers Dee and 
Don, which run from welt to eaſt, and diſembogue themſelves at 
Aberdeen. The Tweed riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and, 
after many beautiful ſerpentine. turnings, diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea at Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scotland and 
England, on the eaſtern ſide. The Clyde is a large river on the 
welt of Scotland, and falls into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the 
iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland contains many 
of an inferior ſort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſh- 
es, which equally enrich and beautify the country. Several of thoſe 
rivers go by the name of E,, which is the old Celtic name for wa- 
ter. The greateſt improvement for inland · navigation that has been 
attempted in Great Britain, was undertaken at a very conſiderable 
expenſe, by a ſociety of public-ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the 
rivers Forth and Clyde together z by which, a communication | has 
been opened between the eaſt and welt ſeas, to the advantage of the 
whole kingdom, y ) T 

The lakes of Scotland (there called Lache] are too many to be 
particularly deſcribed. Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, 
Loch-nefs, Loch Au, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch 
pictureſque ſcenes as are ſcarcely equalled in Europe, if we except 
Ireland. Several of theſe lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, 
and contain plenty of freſh- water fiſh. - The Scots ſometimes give 
the name of a loch to an arm of the ſea; for example, Loch Fyn, 
Which is 60 miles long and four broad, and is famous for its excel- 
lent herrings. The Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is remarkable for 
its number of ſwans and cygnets, which often darken the air with 
their flights; owing, as ſome think, to the plant olorina, which 
grows in its waters, with a ſtraight ſtalk and a cluſter of ſeeds at the 
top. Near Loch-neſs is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular, on 
the top of which, is a lake of cold freſh water, about 30 fathoms in 
length, too deep ever yet to be fathomed, and which never freezes ; 
whereas, but 17 miles from thence, the lake Lochanwyn, or Green 
Lake, is covered with ice all the year round. Beſides theſe rivers and 
lochs, and others too numerous to mention, the: coaſts of Scotland 
are in many parts indented with large, bold and navigable bays 
or arms of the ſea; as the Bay of Glenluce and Wigtown Bay; 
ſometimes they are called Friths, as the Solway Frith, which ſepa- 
rates Scotland from England on the weſt ; the Frith of Forth, Mur- 
ax Frith, and thoſe of Cromarty and -Dornock,. 


© The face of Scotland, eyen where it is moſt uninviting, preſents us 
with the moſt incontrovertible evidences. of its having been formerly | 
overrun. with timber, Thie deepeſt moraſſes contain large logs of 
wood; and their waters being impregnated with turpentine have a 
Preſerving quality, as appears by the human bodies which have been 
diſcovered in thoſe moraſſes. Fir trees grow-in! great perfection al - 
maſt all over Scotland, and form beautiful plantations, The Scoteh 


Sd ercellent in Highlands Where ſome woods reach 20 or 39 
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miles in length, and four or five in breadth, but without being of much, 
emolument to the proprietors, being at too great a diſtance from wa- 
arms d LT Toe. | VVL 
MsrArs and Mix ERALSs.] Though Scotland does not at preſent 
hoaſt of its gold mines, yet it is certain, that it contains ſuch, or at. 
leaſt that Scotland formerly afforded a conſiderable quantity of that 
metal for its coinage. James V. and his father contracted with cer- 
tain Germans for working the mines of Crawford Moor; and it is 
an undoubted fact, that when James V. married the French pak Fo 
daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, 
were preſented to the gueſts by way of deſert. The civil wars and 
troubles which followed. ungen his daughter, and in the minority of 
his grandſpn, drove thoſe foreigners, the chief of whom was called 
Cornelius, from their works, which ſince that time have never been 
recovered, _ | | EE OL LE. 
Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their 
lead mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quan» 
tities of filver ; but we know of no filver mines that are worked at 
preſent. ' Some copper mines have been found near Edinburg ; and 
many parts of Scotland, in the eaſt, weſt, and northern counties, pro- 
duce excellent coal of various kinds, large quantities of which are ex- 
ported, to the vaſt emolument of the public. Lime-ſtone is here in 
great plenty, as is free-ſtone ; ſo that the houſes of the better ſort are 
conſtructed of the moſt beautiful materials. The indolence of the 
inhabitants of many places in Scotland, where no coal is found, pre- 
vented them from ſupplying that defect by plantations of wood ; and 
the peat-moſſes being in many parts, of the north eſpecially, almoſt 
exhauſted, the inhabitants are put to great difficulties for fuel; how. 
ever the taſte for plantations, of all kinds, that now prevails, will ſoon 
remedy. that inconvenience, : 3 | 
Li * lazuli is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; alum mines have 
been found in Bamffſhire ; cryſtal, variegated pebbles, and other trani- 
parent ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, are found in 
various parts; as are talc, flint, ſea ſhells, potters clay, and fullers earth. 
The ſtones which the country people call elf-arrow heads, and to 
which they aflign a ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably the 
flint-heads of arrows made uſe of by the Caledonians and ancient 
Scots. No country produces greater plenty of iron ore, both in mines 
and ſtones, than Scotland; of which the proprietors now begin to 
partake of the profits. 5 8 


© VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Pao-J It is certain that the foil of 
""  DUCTIONS. BY SEA AND Land, I Scotland may be rendered in ma- 
ny parts nearly as frujtful as that of England. It is even ſaid, that 
fome tracts of the low countries at preſent exceed in value Engliſh 
eſtates of the ſame extent, becauſe they are far leſs exhauſted and 
worn out than thoſe of the ſouthern parts of the iſland z and agricul- 
ture is now perhaps as well underſtood, both in theory and practice, 
atoll many df the Qty ANG PIR EI 
of Europe. © \ 


e Scotch landlords and farmers, as it is in any part, 
FFC ant {od : poor tg my 2855 ? 
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The merchants of Glaſgow, who are the life and ſoul of that part 
of the kingdom, and into whoſe hands a very conſiderable part of 
the landed property has lately fallen, while they are daily introdu- 
cing new branches of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs 
of agriculture, by which they do their country in particular, and the 
whole iſland in general, the moſt eſſential ſeryice. The active genius 
of theſe people extends even to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which be- 
ing hitherto reckoned uſeleſs, were conſequently neglected, but are now 
brought to produce certain ſpecies of grain or timber, for which the 
%%'udp .. Tre, ren docnu 
But the fruits of ſkill and induſtry are chiefly perceivable in the 
counties lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agri- 
culture is thoroughly underſtood, and the farmers, who generally 
rent from 3 to 590l. per ann. are well fed, well clothed, and comforta- 
bly lodged : The reverſe, however, may be obſerved of a very con- 
ſiderable part of Scotland, which ill remains in a ſtate of nature, 
and where the landlords, ignorant of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant 
ſuch leaſes as would encourage. the tenant to improve his own farm. 
In ſuch places the huſbandmen bearly exiſt upon the gleanings of a 
ſcanty farm, ſeldom exceeding 20 or 3ol. per ann. The cattle are lean 
and ſmall, the houſes mean beyond expreſſion, and the face of the 
country exhibits the moſt deplorable marks of poverty and oppreſſion. 
Indeed, from a miſtaken notion of the landed people in general, the 
preatgt part of the kingdom lies naked and expoſed, for want of ſuch 
hedge-rows and planting as adorn the country of England. They 
conhider hedges as uſeleſs and cumberſome, as occupying more room 
than what. they call ſtone encloſures, which, except in the Lothians 
already mentioned, are generally no other than low paltry walls hud- 
dled up of looſe ſtones, without lime or mortar, which have a bleak 


* * 
. 


and mean appearance. VVV TR TO In Rn OYe 
The fail in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, 
hay, and paſture, In the ſouthern counties the fineſt, garden fruits, 
particularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, are ſaid to fall little, if 
at all, ſhort of thoſe in os ak and the ſame may be ſaid of the 


The Scots have improved in their fiſheries as much as they have in 
their manufactures and agriculture : For ſocieties have bren.f med, 


1 


the, Dutch themſelves in curing, as well as catching, their fiſh. . 4 
; boye a league's. 
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vion, as the returns are gracrally made in ſpecie, or beneficial com- 


modities. 
e numbers of black 5 that cover the hills of, Scotland to- 


wards the Highlands, and ſheep that are fed upon the beautiful moun- 


tains of Tweedale, and other parts of che ſouth, are almoſt incredible, 
and formerly brought large ſums into the country; the black cattle 
eſpecially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern paſtures, have been 
reckoned ſuperiour to Engl ſh beef. This trade is now faid to be on 
e decline, in conſequence of the vaſt increaſe of manufacturer 
Scotland, whoſe demand for butchers* meat muſt leſſen the — 
tion of cattle into England. Some are of opinion, that a ſufficient 
| ſock, by proper methods, may be raiſed to ſupply, both markets, to 
e great emolument of the nation. 
Porr Arion, IxHABITANTSs, } If we conſult the moſt — 
-Manxxess, and Cusrons. I and creditable hiſtories, the popula- 
Kia of Scotland in the thirteenth century, muſt have been exceſlive, as ĩt 
afforded ſo many thouſands to fall by the ſwords of the Engliſh. For 


the preſent nufnber of inhabitants in Scotland, ſęe the General Tabs 


of Great Britain. , 
The people of Scotland a are enerally rawhoned. ; and a kind of 2 


crharacteriſtical feature, that of high cheek bones, is obſervable in their 
faces; they are lean, but clean limbed, and can endure incredible fa- 


tigues. Their adventuring ſpirit. was chiefly owing to their laws of 
ſucoeſſion, which inveſted the elder brother, as head of the family, 
with. the inheritance, and left but a very ſcanty. portion for the other 
ſons. This obliged the latter to ſeek their fortunes abroad, though no 
people have more affection for their native ſoil than the Scots have in 
Naur It is true, this diſparity of fortune among the ſons of one 

ily prevails in England likewiſe ; but the reſources which young- 
er brothers have in England are numerous, compared to thoſe of a 
country. ſo narrow, and 10 little improved, either by commerce or age 
riculture, as Scotland was formerly. 

It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, for 
which the Scots were noted among the neighbouring nations, was 
not of . prejudice to their country, while it was of the utmoſt ſervice 
to many of its natives. Their literature rendered them acceptable 
and agreeable among foreigners; but at the ſame time it drained the 
nation of that order of men, who are the beſt fitted for forming and 
executing the great Plans of commerce and agriculture for the public 
emolument. 

With regard to gentlemen who live. at home, upon eſtates of 


zool. a year and upwards, they differ little or nothing in their man- 


Dos and ſtyle. of As, from their Engliſh, neighbours of the like 
ortunes. ; 1 ; 

The peaſantry have their peculiarities; - their ideas are confined ; 3 
but no. people can conform their tempers better. than they do to their 
ſtations. They Fig taught from their infancy to bridle. their paſſions, 
to behave ſubmiſſive 


atrocious 


ly to their ſaperiors, and live within the bounds 
of, the moſt rigid economy. Hence they ſave their money and their 


FoplirgJons, 3 1 iy Wen of Kae perjury, rohbery and other 
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atrocions vices, occur at preſent in Scotland. They ſeldom enter ſin. 
gly upon any daring enterpriſe ; but when they act in concert, the ſe. 
crecy, ſagacity and reſolution with which they carry on any defpe- 
Tate undertaking, is not to be paralleled; and their fidelity to one 
another, under the ſtrongeſt temptations ariſing from their poverty, 
is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mobs are managed with all the 
caution of conſpiracies. Witneſs that which put Portens to death in 
2736, in open defiance of law and government, and in the midſt of 
2©,000 people; and, though the «pm r. F. well known, and ſome 
of them tried, with a reward of 5ool. annexed to their conviction, yet 
no evidenee could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſhment. 
The fidelity of the Highlanders of both ſexes, under a ſtill greater 
temptation, to the young Pretender after his defeat at Culloden, could 
fcareely be believed were it not well atteſteen. 

Ide inhabitants of thofe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by paſ- 
ture, Have a natural vein for poetry; and the beautiful ſimplicity of 
the Scotch tunes is reliſhed by all true judges of nature. Love is 
generally the ſubject, and many of the airs K been brought upon 


the Engliſh ſtage with variations, under new names, but with this dif: 


advantage, that, though rendered more conformable to the rules 
of mulic, they are moſtly altered for the worſe, being ſtripped of that 


_ original ſimplicity, which, however irregulat, is their moſt eſſential 
characteriſtic, which is ſo agreeable to 


e ear, and has ſuch powers 
over the human breaſt. Thoſe of a more lively and merry ſtrain 
have had better fortune, being introduced into the army in their na- 
tive dreſs, by the fife, an inſtrument for which they are remarkably 


well faited. | | | 3 
Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, but little regard 
is paid to art or gracefulneſs ; the whole confiſts in agility, and in 
_— time in their own tunes, which they do with great exactneſs. 
One of the particular diverſions practiſed by the « gentlemen, is the 
Goff, which requires an equal degree of art and ſtrength: It is played 


| by a bat and a ball; the latter is ſmaller and harder than a cricket 
dall; the bat is of a taper conſtruction, till it terminates in the part 


that ſtrikes the ball, which is loaded with lead, and faced with horn. 
The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the Mall, which was common 
in England in the middle of the laſt century. An expert player wilt 
ſend the ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtroke ; each party follows 
his balF upon an open heath, and he who ſtrikes it in feweſt ſtrokes into 
a hole, wins the game. The diverſion of Curling is likewiſe, I believe, 
peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with large flat ſtones, 
often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, which they 
harl from a common ſtand to-a mark at a'certam diſtance 3 and who< 


:. LanGvacs;] The language of 
wards Lochaber and Badenoch; is radically Celtic. 
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- Re11610Nn.] Ancient 'Scottiſh hiſtorians, with Bede, and other 
writers, generally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland 
by ſome of the diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who fied to this north- 
ern corner to avoid the perſecution. of Domitian, the Roman en- 
peror; though it was not publickly profeſſed till the beginning of the 
third century, when a prince, whom Scotch hiſtorians call Donald the 
Firſt, his queen, and ſeveral of his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized. It 
was farther confirmed by emigration from South Britain, during the 
perſecutions of Aurelius and Diocleſian, when it became the eſtabhſh» 
ed religion of Scotland, under the management of certain learned and 
pious men, named Culdees, who ſeem to have been the: firſt regular 
clergy in Scotland, and were governed by overſeers or biſtops choſen 
by themſelves, from among their own. body, and who had no pre- em- 
inence or rank over the . ds? their brethren. e | 


| Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity ſeems to 


have been taught, planted, and finally confirmed in Scotland as a na- 
tional church, where it flouriſhed in its native ſimplicity, till the arrival 
of Palladius, a prieſt ſent by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, 
who found means to introduce the modes and: ceremonies of the Ro- 
miſh church, which at laſt prevailed, and Scotland became involved in 
that darkneſs which for many ages overſpread Europe; though their 
| dependence upon the Pope was very ſlender, when compared to the 

implicit ſubjection of many other nations. eee HIVE 
The Culdees, however, long retained their original manners, and re- 
mained a diſtin& order, notwithſtanding the oppreſſion of the Roman 
clergy, ſo late as the age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when 
they diſappeared, | But it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppoſition 
to the old religion in this iſland, though it. ceaſed in Scotland upon 
the extinction of the Culdees, was in the ſame age revived in England 


by John Wickliffe, a man of abilities and learning, who was the fore- 


runner, in the work of reformation, to John Huſs, and Jerome of 
Prague, as the latter were to Martin Luther, and John Calvin. 
Ihe reformation in Scotland, began in the reign of James V. made 


great progreſs under that of his daughter Mary, and was at length 


completed through the preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the 
doctrines of Calvin, and in a degree was the apoſtle of Scotland. 
The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon 
the doctrinal and economical part of the church of Scotland. It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity: of eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority among all its preſbyters; and it is modelled principally after 


the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. The power of the Scotch | 


clergy is at preſent very moderate, or at leaſt very moderately exerciſ- 


ed. They have been, ever ſince the revolution, firm adherents 'to 


civil liberty, and the houſe of Hanover; and acted with remarkable 


intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. They dreſs without dlerical 
robes ; but ſome of them appear in the pulpit in gowns, after the 


Geneva form and bands. They make no. uſe of ſet forms in worſhip. 

The rents of the biſhops, ſince the abohtion of epiſcopacy, are paid to 

the king, wha commonly appropriates: them to pious purpoſes. A 

fthouſand pounds a year is always ſent by his majeſty for the uſe of the 

proteltant ſchools erected by act of parliament in North * the 
5 | 5 | Weſtern 
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W edlem Alles: and the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds 
tor the ſupport of their widows: and orphans. The number of par. 
iſhes in Scotland are eight hundred and ninety, 'whereof: thirty- one 
are collegiate churches chat erer the dane is ſerved by ore thay 
ane miniſte.. TIS TOTO LH OTA LY: $7 7 
The kigheſt ecclefialtical 9 e is the general. allen. 
bly, which tre may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of Scotland. It 
eonſiſts of commiſſioners, ſome of which are laymen; under the title 
of ruling elders, from preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſities. A 
preſbytery, conſiſting of under dwelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters, 
aud one ruling elder: If it contains between twelve and eighteen 
miniſters, it ſends three, and one ruling elder: If it contains between 
eighteen and twenty-four miniſters, it ſends: four miniſters and two 
ruling elders ; but if che preſbytery has twenty-four miniſters, it ſends 
&ve miniſters and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh ſends one 
ruling elder, and Edinburg cwo; whoſe election muſt be atteſted by 
he reſpeclive kirk. ieſſions of +Hieir den bu bs.” Evety e 
fends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter of their oπ n The 
commiſſionexs are choſen yearly, fix weeks beſore the eg of the 
aſſembly. The e elders- are often of mo firſt” ey of the 
1 v. Is $$IY'1 
Thel king elite by: dls beser H is dba nobleman) 
in this aſſembly, which meets once a year; but he has no voice in their 
_ deliberations. Ihe ord&Fof their proceedings is regular, though the 
number of members often creates a confuſion; which the moderator, 
ho is choſen by them t be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has not 
ſufficient. authority to precent. Appeals are brought from- all the 
other eceleſiaſtical courts in Scotland to the general egen th 3 and 15 
appeal lies from its determinations in religious matters. 
Provincial ſynods are nit in authority to the paneral afenibly. 
They are compoſed of à number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over 
whom they have a power; and there are fifteen of chem in ve 
: IEEE are reverfible by the general aſſembly: rn 
Subordinate to the ſynods, art preſbyteries, eee of which are 
a Scotland, each conſiſting of a number of contiguous pariſhes. | The 
miniſters of theſe pariſhes, wick one ruling Us — half- year! 
out of every kirk. ſeſſion, compoſe a preſbytery. Theſe preſbyterits 
aret in the head ton of that divifion ; but have no juriſdiction be- 
.yond: their 'own bounds; though within theſe they have cognizance of 
all eccleſiaſtical canſes and matters. A chief part of their buſineſs is 
the ordination'of candidates for livings, in which: they are regular 
and ſolemn. The patrom of a living is hound to nominate or preſent 
an fix mouths after a vacancy, otherwiſe the preſbytery fills the place 
Jure devoluto ; but that privilege does not hold in royal burghs. ' 
K nir eon is the loweſt ecelefiaſtical judicatory in Seele 
andꝭ its authority does not extend beyond its own pariſh. The mem- 
hers: confilt:of the miniſter; elders and 'deacons:! The deacons are 
lapmen, and have theſuperintendency of the poor, and take care 6f 
ether parochial affairs. The elder, or, as he is called, the ruling elder 
1 agich of e n en Man he i is 1222 = perſon ol 
<a e e quality 4 
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U b ty or iterell! in "the pariſh: The 7 are fopy ſed to Act in a kind 
7 co- -ordinancy with the miniſter, and to be ſting to him in many 

his clerical duties, particularly in carechiling, viliting the ſick, and 
at the communion-table, © 


The office of miniſters, or preaching preſbyters, includes che offices | 


bK deacons and ruling elders ; they alone can preach, adminiſter the 
facraments, ate e pronounce e 5 cenſeres, ordain deacons and 
ruling'elders, Afliſt at the impoſition f hands upon other minilters, 
and moderate'or preſide in all D e 3 

The other ſects of diſſenters in Scotland are epiſcopaltans, A few 


uakers, many Roman Catholics and ſome ſectaries, who are denom- 
mated from their preachers. Epiſcopacy, from the time of the reſto- 


Nr in 1 757 qc of the revolution in 1688, was the ellabbihes 


LY Ea 


lians were more” numerous in ring parts Shih Hh „ and 
their, meetings, which they held under the act of toleration, as well 
attended. { Scotch Yap thus Surat another, name > for 


„ „ 


bellen! in 170455 ay . a ain numerous, after N Ale 0 

ernment found means to invalidate tlie acts of their cleri cal, 82225 

Their meetings ſtil} ſubſiſt, but thinly., 3 
Scotland, during the, time of epiſcopacy, contained two arthbilbop 


9 3» 1 o 


rics, St. Andrews and Glaſgow ;. and twelve. biſhoprics. 880 


LEARNING AND 3 Max], For this article we may refer to 
Or. 


the literary hiſtory of Europe 1400 years paſt. The weltern 
parts and iſſes of cothand' produced St. Thrice, the celebr ated apoſ- 
tle of Ireland; and many others fince,, ; whoſe bare LD would 
make a long article.” Chärles the* 'Great,, or Charlemaz ne, moſt un- 
Wenn held a correſpondence by letters with, the k dings of Scot- 

nd, with whom he formed a famous leagus; 3 and employed Scotch- 
men in planning, Fettling, and ee his favourite univerſities, and 
other ſeminaries, of learning, in France, Italy, and Germany. It as 
an undoubted: 1 thou ha ſeemingly paradoxical fac, that Bar- 
bour, a Seoteh poet, phil opher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time 
to Chanter, having a ph rithed"in the year 1638, wrote, according to 
the modern 11 as pure Englith a as that bard, and his verlification 
is perhaps more harmonious. The deſtruction of the Scotch mon- 


uments of learning and antiqui by" have rendered their early annals 


hme and 6 ſten fabulous; but the Latin ſtyle of Buchanan's, hiſs 
tory is, to this day, the melt claſſi cal of all modern Productions. 
The letters of the Scorch kings to che neighbouring. Princes, are 


incomiparably the: Aneſt compoſitions of the times in which the ey, 


were written, and are. free from the barbariſms of thoſe ſent them in 
| anſwer. This has been conſidered. as a proof, that claſſical learn 
ing was more N at the court of Scotland chan At any: other 


r 
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country. 


Blut of all literary purſuits, that of rendering mankind more ,y 


Ihe diſcoyery of the logarithms, a diſcovery, which, in point of in- 


genuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made in modern 


2 


times, is the indiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſton. And ſince 
His time, the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland 


with great ſucceſs. Keil, in his phyſico-mathematical works, to the 
clearneſs of his reaſoning has added the colouring of a poet, which 
is the more remarkable, not only as the ſubject 's Title ſuſceptible of 
ornament, but as he wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers on 
aſtronomy, Gregory is allowed to be one 19 the maſt perfect and ele- 
gant., Maclaurm, the companion and the friend of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, was endowed with all that preciſion and force of mind, which 
rendered him peculiarly fitted for bringing. down the ideas of that 
great man to the level of ordinary apprehenſions, and for diffuſing 
that light through the world, which Newton had confined within the 
phere of the learned. His Treatiſe on Fluxions is regarded by the 
beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of the molt refined and 
fubtle ſpeculations on which the human mind ever exerted. itſelf 
with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin purſued this new career, a geometri- 
cian no leſs famous diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt de- 
ſerted track of antiquity, This was the late Dr..Simſon, ſo yell 
known over Europe for his illuſtration of the ancient geometry. 
His Elements of Euclid, and above all, his Conic Sections, are ſuffi- 
cient of themlelves, to eltablith. the ſcientific reputation of his native 


. 


This, however, does. not reſt on the character of a few, mathema- 
ticians and aſtronomers. , Thie fine arts have been called ſiſters to de- 
note their affinity. There is 'the ſame, connexion between the ſci- 
ences, particularly thoſe which depend on obſervation. Mathemat- 
ics and phyſics, properly fo called, were in Scotland accompanied by 
the other branches of ſtudy to which they are allied. In medicine, 
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177 icularly, the names of Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, and 


„„ e IT PP boos, 
Nor have the Scots been unſucceſsful. in cultivating .the Belles 
Lettres. Foreigners who inhabit warmer climates, . and; conceive 
the northern nations incapable of tenderneſs and feeling, are aſton- 
iſhed at the poetic genius and delicate ſenſibility. of Thomſon. 
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4 
tuous and happy, which is the proper object of what is called moralr, 
2 be regarded with peculiar honour and reſpect. The phi- 
loſophy of Dr. Hotchelen,“ for to-mention other works. more ſubtle 
and elegant, but leſs convincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves. to be 
read by all who know their duty, or who would wiſh. to practiſe it- 
Next to Locke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps 


the beſt diſſection of the human mind, that hath appeared in mod- 


+ 7 « . 


3 and it is likewiſe the moſt uſeful ſupplement to that 
e * n ö ; 5 : 4 1 PARTE, WE | e * * FS" * $1.3 
%% ² ag . . ̃⅛— !!!.. , 2000 of ee 
It would be endleſs to mention all the individuals, who have diſ- 
ringuiſtied themſelves in the vatious branches of literature; particu- 
x4 a4 . - 3 ' We. | F ö 3 ay „ 05,7 | = larly 
„ Ireland alſo claims the honour of giving birth to this gentleman, and upan 
(apparently) good authority. | | 


— 


larly as thoſe who are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtoric- 


al; ethical, and ſermonic compoſition) diſpute the palm of merit 


ä with the dead, and cover their country with unfading laurels. | 

'UniversiTiEs.]- The univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. St. 
Andrews,“ founded in 1411 i about 145 3.— e 
1494. —And Edinburg,9 I 58. | 


Socikrr 2 
| 2 * St. Andrews has a Chancellor, two Principals; and eleven Profeſſors in 
654 Gradk; : Moral Philoſophy, Church History, 
Humanity, Natural e en ' - Divinity, | 72 
| Hebrew, _ Mathematics, Medicine. n 


Logic, Civil Hiſtory, 

, This univerſity poſſeſſes ſeveral very great advantages for the'education of 8 
The air is pure and ſalubrious 3 the place for exerciſe dry and extenſive; the exer- 
ciſes the mſelves are healthy and innocent. It is ſituated in a peninſulated country, 
re mote from commerce with the world, the haunt of diſſipatien. From the ima 
neſs of the ſociety, every ſtudent's chars der is perfectly known, No little irregu- 
larity can be committed, but it is ſoon diſcovered and checked; Vice cannot gain 
conſequence in this place, fer the ineorrigible are never permitted to te main _ 
corruptors of the reſt. 

+ "VO! hasa Chancellor, Rector, Bend of Faelle principal, Ad 14 Profedors in 


Greek, Moral Philoſophy, Dieinity, 
Humanity, Natural Philoſophy, Civil and Scotch Law 
£452, ene, Mathematics, Medicine, 
0 Oriental Languages, Practical Aﬀronomyy't Fr N 10 
Logic, bd _ Hiſtory, | 


| f Aberdeen has N two colleges, viz. King's BS and Mariſchal College. 
Nag 8 eins, Has « Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and feven Profeſſors i 8 


Serie Greek, PDPhiloſophy, 8 Civil Law, 
: Humanity, 1 Divinity, 15 0 Medicine. 33 
5 Oriental Languages, > 
„ Marifchal College has a Chanbellor, Rector, Principal, and 8 Profeſtors ic ia 
„ 5, Natural Philoſophy, ; Divinity, 5 5 
Otiental Languages, Mathematics, N 8 wes 235 


Moral Philot. & Logie, x ; 
= At preſent (1790) the Senatus e of this „ Univerſity conſt 0 of che a.) 
lowing members, arranged according to the different taculties. 5 3 

| Faculty of Theolagyÿy. 9 2 | a, 

Wiltiam Robertſon,* D. D. Principal of the College. _ 

Andrew Hunter, D. D. Profeffor of Divinity. c 
Thomas Hardy, D. D. Regius Profeſſor of Church Hiſtory: 13 — — 
James Rodertion, D. D. Profeſſor of Oriental W and Emeritus e 


22.” Faculry of L. e 
Robert Dick, Advocate; Profeiies of Civil Law; 2% et 
Allan Maconochie, do. - do. of Public Law. | 
Alexander Fraſer Tytter, do. do. of Unive fal Civil dae. and of Greek > Bac 
David Hume, do. do. of Scots Law. 2 e rx 5op | 
| Faculty of Medicine.” 85 | 


Alexander Monro, M. D. Profeſſor of Medicine, of Anaya and Surgery. 
ames Gregory, M. D. do. of the Practice of Phyſic. 

Joepd Black, M. D. do. of Medieine and c o e 80 
Francis Home, M. D. do, do. and Materia Medica. 
Andrew Duncan, M. D. do. of the Theory of Phyſic. 
Daniel Rutherford, M. D. do; of Medicine and Botany. 
Alexander Hamilton, M. D. do. of Midwifery. | 

Faculty of Arts. | . 
Se Wee £ | L. . D. Emeritus Profeſſor of Humanity | 
Adam Ferguſon, I I. D. do. do. of Moral Philoſophy, and joint role gert Mathes 
Hugh Blair, D. Dl do. do, of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. | [matixs, 
Andrew Dalziel, M. Profeſſor of Greek, and Wee and Librarian. e 
John Robiſon, A. - Profeſlor of Natural Philoſophy. N Hg 


Ta  Dugata 
# Since dead, and ſucceeded by George 3 0 8.8. T. P. | Fa 
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© SocreTy.] A Society was incorporated by patent, in the year 
1708, for erecting ſchools in North-Britain and the Iſles ; and in 1716, 
an act paſſed for their eſtabliſhment, and a fund of £.20,005 was ap- 
propriated, and made a ſtock, for carrying on the deſign. The Socie- 
ty applied to George II. for an e charter to erect work- houſes 
for employing children in manufactures, houſewifery and huſbandry, 
in the Highlands and Iſles, and obtained from him not only a patent, 
but a revenue of C. 1, ooo a year, and they have now upwards of 100 
ſchools, in which between 4 and 5,000 boys and girls are educated. 
Ciriks, Towns, Ap oTyer ED-} Edinburgh. This city is ſitu- 
.__IFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, I ated in W. long. 32, N. lat. 56%, 
near the ſouthern , bank of the river Forth, upon a ſteep hill, riſing 
from E. to W. and terminating in a high rock, on which the Caſtle 
ſtands.” It is the metropolis uf Scotland. It has lately been embel- 
Hſhed with a great number of fine houſes in modern taſte. Its chief 
ſtreet is the. nobleſt in the world: It is broad enough for five coaches. 
to paſs a- breaſt. This ſtreet is exceedingly well paved, and riſes in 
the middle, with canals on each ſide. e houſes are very lofty eſ- 
pecially in the High- ſtreet; ſome are not leſs than fourteen ſtories in 
height. This is owing to their being ſtraitened for room, which be- 
ing two ſmall for great foundations, they are forced to make up for 
that ſcantineſs by the ſuperſtructures. Moſt of the houſes being part: 
ed into tenements, they have as many landlords as ftories, without de- 
pendence on one another. The exceſſive height of buildings has late- 
ly been prohibited. The city is watered: by leaden pipes- brought 
from a neighbouring ſpring. It contains beſides" churches, ſeveral 
magnificent buildings, among which are, the caſtle already mentioned, 
fituated at the weſt end of 55 city, inacceſſible on the north, ſouth, 
and weſt, and at the entrance from the city is defended by an outwork 
and a round battery: It is furniſhed with water by two wells in a 
rock. In this place are kept the regalia and records of State 
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Dugald Stewart, A. M. Profeſfor of Moral Philoſophy, . 5 . 
Ki, L. I. D. of Hhmagity. xĩx?ͤ̃ů EG, 68 


* * * 
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d ord ang #2 votes 

ohn Walker, D. D. Regius Profeſſor of Natural Hiſtory, and Keeper of the Muſeum. 
William Greenfield, A. M. Profeſſor of Rhetoric, and Belles Lettre. 
Job Playfair, A. M. do, of Machen , ]⅛x;ðé („ 

ohert Blair, M. D. Regius Profeſſor of Practical Aſtren om. 
James Finlayſon, A. M. Joint Profeſſor of Lo gie. 
Andrew Coventry, M. D. Profeſſor of Agriculture. | . 

The number of Students during the ſeſſion of the College commencing OA, 10 ; 


ohn Bruce, A. M. Joint Profeſſor of Logic. WIE 


1789, and ending May bth, 1790, was nearly as follow: CP anc 
+ Bedens in Dividityy Coo men / £4. 1, 340; 
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. General Claſſics, . t0Cͥͤĩͤĩ75?2.⁵ce 
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3 ; FP 6 5 In all 1090 
The old buildings having fallen into decay, have been partly taken mba and 4 
new building is now erecting, the foundation of which was laid with great ceremony, 
Dee, 16, 1789. The eaſt and weſt points of this pile extend 255 feet, and the ſouth 
and north 358 feet. The rooms ſor the Library and Muſeum, are each to be 68 feet 
in length; and the dimenſons of the Hall for degrees and public Exerciſes are ahout 
90 feet by 30. 55 f Hnucyel. Brit, article Edinburg. 
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The hofpital, founded by George Herriot, ſtands to the ſouthweſt 
dr the caſtle, in a noble ſitdatiun. It is the fineſt and moſt regular 
ſpecimen which fing has left us of his Gothic manner, and far 
exceeding any thing of that kind to be ſeen in England. It was built 
for the maintenance and Education of poor children belonging to the 
citkens and rradeſineh of Edinbutg, and is under the direction of the 


The Parliament.Square, or, as it is there called, Cloſe; was formerly 
the mont Gama} part of this city; it is formed into a very noble 
uadrangle, part of which conſiſts of lofty gs And in the mid- 
te is à fine equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The toom built' by 1 
Charles. I. for the parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, i3 better pra- 
portioned than Weſtminſter-hall; and its roof, though executed in 
the fame manner, has been by good judges held to be füperior. It is 
bon converted hip a coutr of law, where a fingle judge, called "the 
lord ordinary, prefides by rotation; in a room near it, fit the 'other . 
judges ;;and adjoining are the public offices of the law, excliequer, - 
chancery, ſhrievalty, and magiſtracy of Edinburg; and in it is Kr 
the valuable library of the lawyers. This equals any thing of the” 
Üke kiri to be found in England, of perhaps in any part of Europe,. 
and was at firſt entirely founded and furniſhed' by lawyers. * The 
number of printed books it contains is amazing; and the collectibn 
has been made With great taſte and judgment. It contains like wife 
the moſt valuable manuſcript remains of the Scotch hiſtory, chartula- 
ries, and other papers of antiquity, with a ſeries of medals: * Adjoin., 
ing to the library is the room where the public records are. kept; 
but both it and that which contains the | library, though lofty in the 
roof, are miſerably dark and difmal. It is laid that preparations are” - 
now carrying 08, for lodging both the books and che papers in rooms 
far better ſuited, to cheir importance and value. 
The modern edifices'in and near wear © ſuch ds the exchange,” 
public offices; its hoſpitals, bridges, and the Ik onftrate' K. 
improvertient of the taſte of the Scots in their public Works. Parallel 
do the city of Edinburg; bn the nörth, the nobillty, gentry, and! bt. 
ers, have begun to build'a new town, upon à plan which does Honour 
to the preſent age. The ſtreets and ſquares ate lald dut With the u- 
moſt regularlty, and the hqüſes are to be built of ſtone, in at 1 
_ faſte. e fronts'of ſome are fuperbly finiſtied in all the beaut S8 o 
achite hure, diſplaying at the ſame time the judgment of the builder, 
and the public fpirit of the proprietor. r. 
Between the old and the new town, is 4 narrow vale; which, agreth-” 
by to the original plan; was to have been formed into a ſheet of Water, 
bordered by u terrace walk, and the aſcent towards the new town, 
covered with pleaftire gardens, ſhrubberies, c. But this elegant de- 
fign was'friſtrated; through the narrow ideas of the magiltrates, Who, 
| 4 greater berlefits by letting the grounds to inferior tradeſmen” 
deen building feaſes, this ſpot, formed by nature as an agrerable 
opening to a crowded city; became a nnifance to thoſe gentlemen Who 


| had been o liberal in örnamenting the buildings upon the ſurnmit.” 
" BY 1 of tha Houſe of lords (in which a certain great 9 
VII rr. 2 ib » : : 


& demonſtrate the'vaſt-. 


is, $,:C,,0,T LIAN. 


of the law, equally diſtinguiſhed for his taſte, aud good ſenſe; heartily 
concurred) put a -ſtop to theſe mean erections, At the weſt, or up- 
per end of this vale, the caſtle, a ſolid rock, not leſs than twenty ſto - 
ries hi gh, looks down with awful ma nificence. The eaſtern ex- 
5 8 is bounded by a lofty bridge, e middle arch bein ninety 
feet high, which joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the 
deſcent on each ſide the vale (there N no water in this Place); MAE, 
eommodious for carriages. 

Edinburg contains a play houſe, n has now wy Linton * an 
act of parliament ; and concerts, aſſemblies, balls, muſic meet- 
ings, and other polite amuſements, are. as frequent and brilliant 
Here, as Low: any part of his majeſty's dominions, London: *. Bath 
excepte 

Elinbucg is. governed by a lord provoſt, four baillies, a dean of 
Suild, and a treaſurer, annually choſen from, the common council. 

Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the 
barbour of Edinburg, being under the ſame j ri ion. + The 

ficighbourhood of Edinbu g adorned with noble ſeats, which are 
As, increaſing ſome. of chem yield to few in E gland ; but they 
55 925 numerous to be particularized here. About four miles. from: 
nburg is 1 noted for a ſtately Gothic chapeh, conſidered 
= obe — — moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe; found. 
= in ; 1 jr . 440, by, William St. Clair, prince; 80 s and 
0 en Ur vr 17 255 „ M A 
e in mi ſhire of Lanerk, i 6 on * i 7 
zug towards the river Clyde, 44 wiles welt of „ is, for 
5 er Beg commerce, and riches, the ſecond. city of, Scotland, and, 
conſidering its ſize, the firſt in Great Britain, and perhaps in Europe, 
as to ft ance, re ularlty, and the beautiful materials of, its buildings. 
— The y Earth croſs each other at right. angles, and are Toad, ſtraight, 
well paved, and kept very. clean. houſes nas a grand ap- 
Pearanee, and are in general four or five ſtories high, and age of 
them, towards the e centre of the city, are ſu ported by: arcades, W. hich | 
. form p piazzas, and give the whole arr air of magnificence. . Some of 
modern built 85 are in the fineſt ſtyle of architecture; and 
the cathedral is a ſtupendous Gothic building, hardly to be parallekd 
in that kind of architequre. ” 'It contains three chur ches, on 
eh, ſtands above another, and is farniſhed with; a very fine dire 
i, ng from a tower; the whole being r no à maſterly and a 
natchlels fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo er Kentigern, who 
was. biſhop of Glaſgow. in the 6th. century. The cathedral is up- 
wards of 600 years 60d, and was, 9 5 the fury of the rigid 
1 by the reſolution of the citizens,, The town-houſe. is a 
ofiy. building, and has very noble apartments for the magiſtrates. 
'The univerſity is eſteemed the moſt ſpacious and beſt, built of any in 
Scotland, and is at preſent in a thriving ſtate. In this city are ſeveral 
_ well-endowed hoſpitals ; and- it is e well ſupplied with 
large and convenient inns. The number of inhabitants in this city 
has, been eſtimated uf fone, at 30,9004 5 . N and oth- 
e 60,000. 55 
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Aberdeen bids fair to be the bird town in Scotland for improye- 
ment and population. It is the capital of a ſhire, to which it gives 
its name, and contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. Phe 


Former is the ſhire town, and evidently built for the purpoſe of com- 


merce., It is a large well built city, and has a good quay, or tide har- 
bour : In it are threę churches, and ſeveral epiicopal meeting houſes, 
x conſiderable degree of | foreign. commerce and much } ſhipping), a 
well frequented univerſity, and above 12, oo0 inhabitants. Oia \b- 
erdeen, near a mile diſtant, though almoſt joined to the New; by 
means of a long village, has nd dependence on the other; it is a mod. 
erately large market town, but has no haven. In each of theſs two 
plates there is a well. endowed college, both together being term- 


ed the univerſity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of each 


: £ 
F<.43 1041 


other. 


Perch, the capital town of Perthſhire, lying on the river Tay, ttades 
to Norway and the Baltic: It its finely ſituated, has an improvi 


linen manufactory; and lies in the neighbourhood af one of the m 
fertile ſpots in Great Britain, called the Carſe of Gcwry Dundee, 
by the general computation, contains about 11, 00 inhabitants It 


trade, exporting much linen, grain, herrings, and peltry, to foreign 


parts, and has three churches. |: Montroſe, Aberbruthie and Bre- 
chinlie, alſo, in the county of Angus: The firſt has a large and 
increafing trade, and the manufactures of the other two are flour: 
. 3 : oY A 171 2 A r ON Ty : Wag? N 7 7977 


very GN. 
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; 1 $Y} . „ A TT in 7095S 
Two Pictiſn monuments, as they are thought to be; of 2 


traordinary conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in. Scotland ; of ef 


them at Abernethy in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus; 
both of them are columns, hollow in the inſide, and a ftair-cafe with- 
gut : That of Brechin is the moſt entire, being covered at the - 
with a. ſpiral roof of ſtone, with three or four windows above the cor. 
nice : It conſiſts of ſixty regular courſes: of hewn free-ſtone, laid: et. 
cularly and regularly, and tapering towards the top. If theſe co 


ums afe really Pictiſh, that people muſt have had among them ar- 


chitects that far exceeded thoſe of any coe val monuments ti be found 
in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an order ; and the build: 


ing is neat and in the Roman ſtyle of architecture. It is, however; 
difficult to aſſign them to any but the PiQs, ers ſtand in their do- 
minions ; and ſdme ſculptures upon that at Br 


ons; and ft es rechinꝭ denote it to be 
of Chriſtian origin. It is not indeed impoſſible that theſe ſculptures 
are uf à later date. Beſides theſe two pillars, many other Piciſſi 

3 


buildings are found in Scotland, but not in the ſame taſte. 1 


The veſtiges of erections by the ancient Scots, are not only eurł 


dus hut inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their hiſi 
tory. That people had amongſtithem a rude notion of ſeulptureꝭ in 
which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heroes. At A 
place called Aberlemns, near Brechin, four or | five/ancient-obelitks 
were erected as dommenorations of the Seotch'vitories over lat pet. 
ple; and are adorned wit bas-relieſe of men on horſeback, and many 
. e 7 ESD emblematical 


* 
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emblematical figures and hieroglyphics; not incelligitile at this ay. | 
There is a ſtone near the town of Forres, or. Fortroſe, in Murray; 
which far ſurpaſſes all the others in magnificence and: grandeur, 
and is (ſays: Mr. Gordon): perhaps one of the moſt ſtately monu- 
ments of that kind in — * It riſes about 2. feet i in height, above 
ground, and is, as I am credibly informed no leſs than 12 or 15 feet 
below ; ſo that tlie whole height is at leaſt y5 feet, and its breadth 
near five. I f is all one ſingle and entire 5 great variety of fig- 
in relie vo are oarved thereon; and ſomeb of them ſtill diſtinct 
And-wiſible; but the unte the de pen cn eee eee 
the upper part. fil 1 1 » {Wy ela 0 

At Sandwick; Raine a 2 ſplendid aneient obeliſh; ſur: 
ee at the haſe with large, well cut flag ſtones, formed like fteps) 
Both ſides of the column are covered with various ornaments, in well 
— fiiſhedrcarved work. Fhe one face preſents a ſumptuous croſs, with 

figure of St. Andrew on each hand; and ſome uncouth animals and 
flowerings underneath. Phe central diviſion on che _—— exhibits 

a Variety « of aurious figures, birds and animals. = 2} 

Beſides theſe remains of Scotch antiquities, tare many Recnan; 
Fictiſh, and: Dariſh remains, and many Druidical monuments: and 

temples ave diſcernible in the northern parts of Scotland, as well. as 
inithe iſles, where we may ſuppoſe that paganiſm took its laft: T 
They are eaſily perceived by their /cireular forms ʒ but though they 
are:equally regular, yet none of them. areiſo ſtupendous as the :Dru- 
iddical erections in South Britain. There is in Perthſhire a barrow 
which: ſeem3 to be a Britiſh erection, and the moſt beautiful of the 
kind perhaps in the worldi;z-it exactly reſembles; the figure of a ſhip; 
ich the keet uppermoſt. The common people call it Ternay, which 
interpret to be terre nuuitꝭ the ſhip of earth. It ſeems to be of 
the moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected: to the memory 
of ſome Britiſh prince, who acted as auxiliary. to the Romans; for it 
Lias neat Auchterarder, —_ many nn n from the great Now 
of Agricola's operations. 

75 The traces of Ancient e are nab adde t in Scotland, 
The hill of Finebaven is one inſtance; and the hilb of Bergonium, 
neur Dunſtaffage daſtle, ĩs another, yielding vaſt quantities of pumice 
er ſeoria of derem kinds, many of n of the fame: _— 
with thoſe of the' volcanic Iceland. HIS l Ji 
«Commences: AND. Manuzacrues.} - Pw addition: to what. cr 
ſaid on this artiele ĩn the account of England, ve obſerve that Scot- 
land, in reſpect te ber commerce and manufactures, has, ſor ſome 
years paſt, been in a very improving ſtate. The expedition of the 
Seots to take poſſeſſion of Darien, Tor: which we gave ſome-account 
i the general deſcription of America) and to! earry on an Eaſt and 
Weſt India trade, was founded upon true principles of ae 
and. ( ſo far as ĩt went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enterpriſe. The 
miſcarriage of chat ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and moſt ſol- 
fanctions, is a diſgrace to che annals of chat reigu in which it 
Rappened; as the Scots had then a free, independent, and unconnect? 

8 ee We are ro account for the * 1 dhe s Scot 
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an commerce, and many other misfortunes which: that n ſuf- 
|. rained, by the diſguſt the inhabitants conceived on that account, and 


dome invaſions of their rights afterwards, AN they thought incon- 
ſiſtent with the articles of union. 4 
The bounties and encouragement granted t to the Scots, for the be- 


_ mefit of trade and manufactures, during Mr. Pelham's adminiſtration, 
made them ſenſible of their own importance. Mr. Pitt; a ſucceeding 
miniſter, purſued Mr. Pelham's wiſe plan; and juſtly boaſted in par- 
Lament, chat he availed himſelf of the courage, good ſenſe, and ſpirit 


of the Scots, in carrying on the moſt extenſive war that Great Britain 
ever was engaged in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſh gov- 
ernment, that the Scots have been ſaffered to; avail themſelves of all 
[eng eee and manufactures 70. can claim, either in 
t of their ormeß⸗ dene „ the trea n or . 
wy; of parliament. e f + po 
The increaſe of their ſkipping within cheſo 30 years paſt, has fond 


very conſiderable. . The exports of thoſe thips are compoſed chiefly 
of Scoteh manufactures, fabricated from the produce of the ſoil, and 


che indauſtry of its inhabitants. In exchange for theſe, they import 
tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and rum, from the Britiſh plantations 8 


from the United States of America, and from other countries, their 


produce, to the immenſe ſaving of their nation. The proſperity of 
Glaſgow and its neighbourhood hath been greatly owing to the 


| connexian and trade with Dal coed and ſome other of mo erican 


States. 

The Ahories of Scotland are not e na their: own coalt, for. 
they have a great conoern in the whale &ſhery; carried on upon the 
coaſt of grab ; and their returns are valuable; as the gov» 
ernment os the _ Pl bounty of 408. for vary ton of ſhipping em- 
Lay, an. in that article. 

e buſſes, or veſſels employed i an the great berriag fiſhery on the 


Weſtern coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out from the northweſt parts 


of England, the north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of 


the; Clyde and neighbouring lands. The grand rendezvous is at 


Campblctown, a commodious port in Azgylalbirwd facing the north of 


Ireland, where ſometimes zog veſſels have been afſembled. 
The benefits of the fiſheries are perhaps equalled by various manu- 


factures, particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterlingſhire. The 


VUneñ manufactory, notwichdtanding 4 ſtrong rivalſhip from Ireland, 


is in a flouriſhing ſtate. The thread manufactory of Scotland is 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any in the world; and 555 lace fabricated 
from it, has been deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It 


has been faid, ſome years ago, that the exports from Scotland to 


England, and the Britiſh plantations, in linen, cambricks, checks, 
Hinaburgs, inkle, and the like commodities, amounted annually to 


 Hno,coph excluſive: of their. home conſumption ;- and chere is reaſon 


to believe that the ſum is conſiderably larger at preſent. The 


| Baots are like ie making very promiſing efforts for eſtabliſhing 
Moollen n Qories 3: and! their: exports "of: cdpsy Rockings, mite | 
robe bar. ee, ” 211 to 2onve 5:17 b 344104 1 97% tene, 
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2 articles of their own, wool, gin to be very con 
Among the other late? improvements of the Scots, we are not ta 
forget the vaſt progreſs they have made in working the mines, and 
melting the ores of their country. Their coal trade. to England is 
very conſiderable, and of late they have turned even their ftpnes to 
Account, by their contra&s. for paving the ſtreets of London. If the 
cat trade in'cattle, which the Scots carried on of late with the Eng- 
k, is now diminiſhed, it is owing to the beſt of national cauſes, that 
of an increaſe of home conſuraption, : - 
be trade carried on by the Scots dan England is chiefly from 
Leith, and the caſtern ports of the nation; but w was the great 
emporium-for the American commerce, before che de ee uh, 4 of 
the unhappy breach with the golonies. The late junction of the Forth 
to the Clyde will render the benefits of trade F ann e to 
bord patts ea [ts oth 
With r regard to other e iares: not 0 ns of them 
are yet in wh Oe infancy. The town of Paiſler alone employs an in- 
eredible number of hands, in fabricating a particular kind af flower- 
ed and ſtriped lawns, which are a cheap and faſhionable wear. Su- 


gar houſes, glaſs works of every kind, delf-houſes, and paper mills, 8 


are erected A WAGs and 0 5 Scotch ee e pen ng 
niture. 55 
61 [Ranagong J. See: . © | SI e ee 
GovernmexT.] The ancient ur "DR of overnment. in Scot. 
land has been highly applauded, as excellently e to the preſer- 
vation of liberty ; and it is certain, that the power of the king was 
greatly limited, and that there were many checks in the conſtitution 
upon him, which were well calculated to prevent his aſſuming OT ex- 
erciſing a deſpotic authority. But the Scottiſh conſtitutipn of gov- 
ernment Was too much of the ariſtocratic kind, to afford to the 
common 3 that. 1 liberty which they had a right to expect. 
The aue. S authority was ſufficiently reſtrained; but the nobles, | 
chieftains, and aa landholders, had it too. much in their pow- | 
tr o tyrannize over and pppreſs” nr: tenants, and the common 


people. 


The ancient. kings as. Conti at «thei coronation,” took the to 
lowing oath, containing, three promiſes, Vee} 4 
ab In the 2 of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three 0 $6! hs Chrif. 
tian people my ſubjects; Firſt, That I ſhall. give 2 and employ 
' tpyiforce:and aſſiſtance, that the church of God and the Chriſtian 
people, may enjoy true peace during our time, under dur overn- 
ment. Secondly, I ſhall probibit and hinder all perſons * what 
ever degree, from pat 1g and injuſtice. '' "Thirdly, In all judg- 
ments J{hall follow. the preſcriptions of juſtice | and merey, ta the en wn 
2 amen apd: 1 7 God may ſhew merey e 
ine! Prog D itt d v7 | 
Abe qunliament: of Be catlandanrioptly <p nſiſled oral vb. held — 
portion of. land. 8 Amallz of 8 V military! ſervice, 
e appointed d the times of i its OWNInec 
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mont, and committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtration during the 
intervals of parliament + It had a commanding power in all matters 
of government; it appropriated the public money, ordered the 
keeping of it, and called for the accounts; it armed the people, and 
appointed commanders; it named and commiſſioned ambaſſadors ; 
it granted and limited pardons; it appointed judges and courts of 
judicature; it named officers of ſtate and privy counſellors; it an- 
nexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reſtrained grants 


by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative voice in parlia- | 


ment; nor could he declare war, make peace, or conclude any other 
public buſineſs of importance, without the advice and approbation 
of parliament. The prerogative of the king was ſo bounded, that he 
was not even entruſted with the executive part of the government. 
„ the conſtiturion was rather. ariſtocratical than monarchs 

The privy dennen of Scotland before the revolution, had, or aa 
ea; inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in 
the parliament and privy council of Great Britain; ; and the civil and 
Triminal cauſes in Scotland are eien, cognizable by two courts of 
judicature. gh 

The firſt is, chat &f the college of juſtice, which was inlined: by 
James V. after the model of the French parliament. This court con- 


ſiſts of a preſident and fourteen ordinary members, beſides extraordi- 


nary ones named by the king, who may fit and vote, but have yo ſal- 
aries, and are not bound to attendance.” This court may be called 
A ſtandirlg j jury in all matters of property that lie before them. The 
Civil law is their directory in al: matters that come not within the 
| municipal laws of the king dom. 

The juſtice court is the? =__ eſt en nal wibunali in Scotland but 
in its preſent form ĩt was inſti 
dord juſtice general, removable at the king's pleaſure, was appointed. 
This lucrative office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobil- 


ity; but the ordinary members of the court are, the juſtice clerk 
ted from dae lords of 


and five other judges, who are always nominat 
ſelſon. In this court, che verdi@ of a jury condemns or acquits; but 
without any neceſſity of their being unanimous. 

Bieſides theſe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articſes 4 
whe” T7hion, have 2 court of exchequer, with the fame power, authority, 
privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as the court 
of exchequer, in England, has over the revenues there; and all mat- 
ters and, things competent to the court of exchequer i in England 
relating thereto, are are likewiſe e to the exchequer of Scot- 


lang.” ee vive? 

Phe wh Gaogadhy in Scottand,” Was in the reign of Chaites 
Joby: act of parliament, declared to be a Aber court, in all cauſes 
competent” to its own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is de- 
late th Se tie Kin nest nafte und juſtice general upon the Teas, 
Ad l ports; org und creeks" of the ſame; and upon frel 
ater ata" aviguble Avers, below the” rſt bridge, or within flood- 


"T6 #t AGthin) cc 
e 4 


with, 


\ 


tuted ſo late as the year 1672, hen 


tent to his gd can be meddled 
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in che firſt inſtance, en by the lord highs and the judges of 
Ki court, Sentences paſſed in all inferior courts: af admiralty, may 
brought again before his court; but no appeal lies from it to the 
ords of the en or any other judicatory, unleſs in caſes not mari- 
time. Cauſes are tried in this court by the civil law, which, in ſach 
eaſes, is likewiſe the common law of Scotland, as well as by the laws 
of Oleron, Wiſby and the Hanſe towns, and other maritime practices 
and deciſions common upon the continent. The place of lord admi- | 
xal of Scotland is little more than nominal, but the falary- annexed to 
it is worth 1000ol. a year ; and the judge of .theadmiralty is common- 
ws 5 of diſtin gion, with conſiderable perguilter: PoRagung, i 
8 
- The college or faculty. of advocates, which anfers to. the Engliſh 
jons of.courts, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers. They 
are within themſelves. an orderly court, and their forms require great 
preciſion and examination to quak its candidates for admiſſion. 
Subordinate to them is a body of inferior lawyers, or, a5 they. may be 
„ attornies, who. call themſelyes writers to the ſignet, becauſe 
I' can ſubſcribe. the writs: that paſs the ſignet ; they like- 
00 have a bye government for their own regulation... Such 
"ts different law courts, een, the. Tg gs of Scot- 


7 5 thing, which we mult not omit to mention, proves the Gone 
ity between the En gliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, : In old times, all 
the freeholdery in 8 met together in preſence. of the king, 
who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which, in the old Seotch con- 
; » is called the Mpot, pr Mute - hill ; all national affairs were 
here tranſacted z judgments given, and differences ended. This 

Moot hilt is probably of the ſame nature with the $axon Fole-mote, 
and may ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. 1 in 
„ Hisrory.] The Caledonians were, probably, the brit inhabitants 
FFT 6 
forced northwards gic above e years before 
thy, deſcent of Julius : . and ho ſettling in Scptland were join- 
ed b Ns great. numbers of the ir countrymen, at were driven north- 
"wards by the Romans. The 8 moſt probably, were a nation of 
- adyenturers from che ancient Fthia, who had ſerved in the armies 
of the continent, and, — Fopguering: che e inbabitratr, Bare 
their own. name to the country. 

Chriſtianity Was intent into Scotland, about the year 201 Je 
\thg ini gra, by Dopgla „ 

1 ceſſor ames was BY 

old at the Ame of of her OI death. Her beauty, her . 

and her ee are a, fi famous in hiſtory... P her minor- 
| jo and Liana ap ta Francis II. of. Francs, e reforma- 
non advance in geo pl. Peg called to the throne pf her anceſ- 
5 W. te Se meg. her own. e the, _ 
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ſubjects, from whom ſhe fled into „* was ungene- 
rouſly detained a priſoner for eighteen years, and afterwards on mos 
tives of Nate policy beheaded. by queen Elizabeth in 1587, 1 in the fare 


1 year of her age. 


—2 I $ ſon, James VI. of Scotland, Gieconded | in right of his blood 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſh 


5 ut wp after ſhewing conſiderable abilities in the government of Scot: 


This union of the two crowns, in 1603, deſtroyed the independ- 

r as it impoveriſhed the people of Scotland : James, after a 
did, hut troubleſome reign-over his three: kingdoms, left them in 
1625, to his ſon, the unfortunate Charles I. That prince, by his deſ- 
potic principles and conduct, induced both his - Scottiſh and his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects to take up arms againſt him: And indeed, it was in Scot- 
land that the ſword was firſt drawn againſt Charles. But when the 
royal party was totally defeated in Ex: land, the king put himſelf in- 
to the power of the Scottiſh army: They at firſt treated him with 
reſpect, but afterwards delivered him up to the Engliſh parliament, 
on condition of their paying 400,000 pounds to the Scots, which was 


laid to be due to them for arrears. However, the Scots afterwards 
| 2 ade ſeveral bloody, but unſucceſsful (8,730 Chil i, dt md Had 


15 Th; [See Bale, Hilo f Sraliand, 
| "ISLANDS. or SCOTLAND, 


"THE Iſlands of Scotland are the Shetland, Orcades or Ones, 
ju the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles. _ 

Sirvariox and ExTExr.] The iflands of: Shetland ks northealt 

Ef the Orcades or Orkney iflands, between 60 and 61 degrees of north 


5 ' Fx 


j titnide ; and are part of the ſhire of Orkney, 


*" The Orcades lie north of 5-head, between 59/ and 60 de- 
'grees. of north latitude ; divided from the continent by a tempeſtu- 


ous ſtrait, called Pentland Frith, 24 miles long and 12 broad. 


The ebrides, or Weſtern iſles are very numerous, and ſome of 


3 them large; Gtpated between $a 5 and 59 degrees of north latitude... 


Cu MATE. 1 There is. very difference in the climate of theſe 
Aabcde the air being clear, piercing, nd, falubrious ; ſo that many 
of the natives Jive to a great age, In the Shetland and Orkney 
Hands they ſee to read at midnight in June and July; and during 
four of the ſummer months, a have frequent communications, 
both for buſineſs and curioſity, with each other, and with the conti- 
nent: The reſt of the Year. however, they are almoſt inacceſſible, 
e fogs, darkneſs, and ſtorms. 

Cuizr-Is.axns ann Towns 'J The large ſt of the Shetland MR 
which are fprry-ſix in number, (though many of them are uninhab 
jtech) is 1 ri is:60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. I 
Praxis > town is Larwick, which contains 300 families; the whole 
of. BRIE 3 the-iſland does not exceed 500... Skalloway i is 


other town, v the. 4 8 e Nc, e 
en . 


** 
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The largeſt of the Orkney iſlands, which are about thirty in nua. 
ber (though ſeveral of them are unpeopled) is called Pomona. It 
length is 39 miles, and its breadth in ſome pls, S Tt 1 
nine pariſh churches, and four excellent harhouts. 295 | 
The iſle of Mull, in che Hebrides, is 24 miles long; dhe! hy: "I | 
Places almoſt as broad. It contains two ariſhes, and a caſtle / called 
Duart, which is the chief place in the i Aland. The other prineipal 
weſtern iſlands are Lewis, or Harries, (for they both form but one 
iſland) which belongs to the hire of Roſs, 120 100 miles in length, 

and g or 14 in breadth its chief town is Stornvay, Sky, belonging 

do the ſhire of Inverneſs, is 40 miles long, and, in ſome places, 30 
vroad ; frumful and well peopled. Bute, which is about ten miles 
long, and three or four broad, is famens for containing the caſtle of 
Rothfay, which gave che title af duke to the eldeſt ſons of the kings 
of Scotland; as it nom does to the prince of Wales. Rotbſaylis Iike- 
wiſe a royal burgh'; and the "iſlands: — Bute: and Arran form the 
ſhire of ' Bute: The iſles of Ila and Jury, are part of Argylefhire, 
and contain together about $70 ſquare miles, but they have no towns 

worthy notice. © North Viſt contains an excellent harbour, called 

Lochmaddy, famous for herring fiſking. The famous iſle of Jona, 

Has once the ſeat and fanctuary of weſtern learning, and the eng 

Place of many kings of Scotland, Ireland, and 1 - It is ſti 

famous for its rekques of fanctimomeus antiqufty. 3 

INHABITANTS, Cuszons, POPULATION, AND "ARNE The i in- 

Habitants df the iſlands of Shetland and "Orkney were formerly ſub- 
ject 0 the Normans, who conquered them in 1099. Tn the 2 1263 

Bey were in poſſeſſion of Magnus, of , Norway, who ſold: them to 

Jexander; king. of” Scots. After this OY Were claimed By, and 
became ſubject to the crown of Denmark. Chriſtian J. in che reign 
of, os III. conveyed them i in property to the crown a cotland, 
as a marriage portion with his daughter Marg aret, and all future pre- 
tenſions Were Entirely eeded on the. marriage of James VI. of Scot- 

Yand wich Anne of Denmark. The illes of, Shetland and Orkney 
form a HEAT Io or ſhire, which. ſends à member to parlament. At 
preſent the people in general differ li tele ' from the Lowlanders of 

cofland. en of fortune there, have greatly improved their eſtates 
of late years, . introduced into their families many tee 
and tuxurics. \ They "Built their dwelling and other houſes in a | 
ern taſte ; and z 15 . 38 tg for the fineneſs of their linen. 

the z Tommon opts they, live upon butter, cheeſe, fiſh, fe a and! 5 
Fowl (of nie y bare great plent particylaily geeſe; ; and their 

Chief drink is hey, which they W the art t0* me: ſo as to. give 

It a Vinous quality, In ſome of the northern P the Norwegian, 
* ich, Is called the Norſe langua ge, is it Oketi. , Thais Vaſt ſter- 

* dure w ith theDutch, durin he Ai e 7 7 5 1 1 

9 A oeiiribn 19 the Sherfand Avg ON ne lands. * N people che 


os expe 71 258 Norwegi alread deſcribe L, 1 n_fetzing 59 Nl 

If Kals, ns build in te moſt bid 105 ipices and rock 4s 

The r s temperance preſerves them from» ny own to 

tary 15 W cure the ſcurvy and the Ty: to e are 
ade 
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bbges wich the powder of ſnail ſhells and ſcurvy graſs, of which 
they prin ple Their religion is proteſtant. ws Arbus to 
the diſcipline ＋ church of Scotland; and their civil inſtitu- 
tions are W the ſame ith thoſe of the country to which they be · 


10 f. ging certain Ps be WT as to the population of cheſe 
3 diviſions of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences 
of hiſtory, that about 400 years ago, they were much more populous 


than they are now 1 For the Hebrides themſelves were known often 


to ſend 10,000 fighting men into the field; without prejudice to their 

hs people At preſent, their numbers are ſaid not to exceed 48,000. 

Fiete. of the Hebrides are Clothed, and live like the: Scorch 
hlanders. 

e religion profeſſed i in the Hebrides is chiefly be as et. 
rabliſhed i 55 the church of Scotland; but the r- Catholic re- 
ligion ſtill prevails among ſome of the illanders. 

Sort, Mines, ayp Quarries] It is certain thi te bol, both of 
the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has ſuffered 
an amazing alteration. It is evident that many of theſe iſlands have 
been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe temples are ſtill vifible in 
moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded by groves, though 
little or no timber now grows in the neighbourhood. The ſtumps of 
former trees, however, are diſcernible, as are many veſtiges of gran- 
gear, even ſince the àdmiſſion of the Chriſtian religion; Which prove 
2 decreaſe of the riches, power, and population of the inhabitants. 

perience daily ſhews, that if the ſoil of the northern and weſtern | 
iſlands, till of late, were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it was -W. 
ing to their want of culture; — ſuch ſpots of them as are now cul- 
tivated, produce corn, vegetables, and garden ſtuff, more than ſuſhi. 
tient for the inhabitants; and even fruit trees are now brought to ma. 
qurity.” Tin, lead; and ſilver mines; mar}, ſlate, free-ſtone,'andeven 
quarries of marble, have been found upon theſe iſlands. They are 
not deſtitute of fine freſh' water; nor of lakes and rivulets that abound 
with excellent trout. At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that the 

reſent face of the ſoil-is bare, and unotnamented wich trees) Exvope- 


ane few that-were reared in gardens, 


Taant ano Maxvracrurss.] Theſe ns al in thelt infancy: in 
theſe iſlands, The reader can reaſonably ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple 
commodities' conſiſt of fiſh; eſpecially herrings, which are equal/to'any- 
in the world, and, when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of 

Dutch. They carry on like wiſe a conſiderable trade in down and 

thers; and their ſheep afford them wool; which they manufacture 
— coarſe cloths; and even the linen manufactures make no "ſmall 


progreſs in theſe iſlands. '- They carry their black cattle alive to the 


adjacent parts of Scotland, where they are diſpoſed of im ſale or bar- 
fer ; as are large quantities: of: their mutton, which they alt in tke 
hide. Jpon the" Whole, application and induſtry, with ſome portion 
uf public encoufugement, are ry wanting to render cheſs iNands'ft 


once ornamentat d'benficid] to thejr: mother country a well fe 
. * Aang itents“ an, 1 Ie l e e , 9207 bourah, 
ä Honsks.!] 
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Honszs.] The Shetland ien are famous for uml breed of 
Wenge which are incredibly active, ſtrong and hardy, and frequently 
. ken _ ſtreets of London, i in ad Ore! e N Nen £46230 
ar - - N by X 

49-5 Pt AND Concerns) Theſe iſlands exhibit many pro 
<1; ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. I in their churches, the veſtiges of ol 
Forts;-andiother buildings both ſacred and civil, of what hath been 
already obſerved, that —＋ were formerly more populous than they 
are now. The uſe and conſtruction of ſome of thoſe works are not 
eaſily aceounted for at preſent. In a Y valley belonging to 
Hey, one of the weſtern iſlands, is a kind of 83 ge, cut out of a 
ſtones called a dsrarf ſtone, 36 feet lang, 18 broad, and nine thick; 
in which is a ſquare hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with 2 
Kone of the ſame ſize for a. door Within this entrance is the 44 


. #&nblance of a bed, with a pillow- cut out of the ſtone, bi Den 


for two men to lie on: At the other end is a couch, and in 

s bearth, with a hade cut out above for a chimney. .-. 2 
Ihe gigantic bones found in many burial places here, * cot 
20- believe, that che former inhabitants were of larger ſize than the 
Preſent. It is like wiſe probable, fr om. ſome a Temains, particu- 
AKarly catacombs, and nine ſilver fibulz or claſps, found at Stennis, 
one of the Orkneys, that the Raman were nell eie with thes | 


Parts. : 
The cathedrat of Lirkwall,” the: Wirst the Ori is e 
. Gothic building, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now oonyerted into 2 
pariſh church. Its roof is ſupported by 14 pillars en each ſide, and 

Its ſteeple, in which is 2 good ring ef bells, by four large pillars, 
The three gates of the church are cheqyuered wut ood avd white [bot 
had tones, emboſſed and elegantly flowered, —- 17) +7 
Ihe Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed. than the Orkney, or Shet- 
iand iſles, for their remains of antiquity 3 and it vod far exceed the 
bounds allatted to this head, were we. even to mention every noted 
monument found upon them, dedicated to eivil, religious, or warlike - 
vurpoſes. Innumerable ate the inſeriptions of ancient cuſtoms and 
ceremonies: that art diſcernible upon this iſlane ; and hich 

countenance to the obſervation, that when learning was: nearly ex 

am the continent of uren it ung, hinge ac er ol * 
| bon theſe iſlands. n 4.27 
But ſome of the 4 5 6 abonihing. appearances I mane thanks: re- 
| 1 28 undeſcribed, and, till lately, unobſeryed even by the natives of 
teſe iſlands. A diſcovery. reſerved for the inquiſitive genius of Sir 

Joſeph Banks, who, in relating: his voyage through: the Hebrides, 

| tom: 1272 Ge: 2 Ve: were no —_ 4 pon than we ors. 8 


hand 
55 52 fr ported by ranges of natural. 7 above 
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Bes ef the iſland, varied in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf formed insb 
kills or vallies3 each hill, which hung over the columns below, form- 
eck an ample pediment; ſome of theſe, above fixty feet in thickneſs 
From the baſe to the point, formed by. the floping of the hill en bas 
fide, almott into the Rape of thoſe uſed in architecture. 
compared to thiy, what are the cathedrals or palaces built byrmian? 
Mere modets er play-things. Imitations as diminorive; as his works 
will ahrays be, when' compared to thoſe of nature.” Where is now 
the boaſt of the architect? Regularity, che only part in which he fan- 
tn yr to exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, is here found in her po” 
eon; and here it has been for ages undeſcribed. Proteeding Tar. 
ther to the N. W. you meet with the higheſt ranges of pillars, che 


* 


magnificent appearance of which is paſt all deſcription : Here they | 
are bare to their very baſes, and the ſtratum below them is alſo viſible”? 
Mx. Banks . ſundry other appearances in this and a 
neighbouring iſland, which is wholly compoſed of pillars without any 
_ ſtratum. In ſome parts of Staffa, inſtead of being placed upright, the 
pillars.were obſerved to lie on their ſides, each forming a ſegment of 
circle ; but the moſt ſtriking object in this field of ſcenery is Fingal's 
Cave, which Mr. Banks deſcribes in the following manner: With 
our minds full of ſuch reſtections, we proceeded along the ſhore, 
treading upon another Giant's Canſevay, every ſtone being regularly 
formed into a certain number of ſides and angles; till, in a ſhort time, 
l àrrived at the mouth of a cave, the mol magnificent, I ſuppnſe, 
at has ever been deſcribed by travellers.“ The. mind 248 irate 
form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported — 
ſide by ranges of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thoſe jd, 
have been broken off in order to ſorm ĩt; between the angles of wirkt 
a yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the . 
gles preciſely, and at the fame time vary the colour, with a great deal 
of elegance. And to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted | 
from without; ſo that the fartheſt extremity-is very plainly ſeen from B 
without: And the air within being agitated by the Hux\and/tefluxof 9 
che tide, is perfectly dry and wholeſome; free entirely from the damp | 
of vapours with which natural caverns is general abound#/*i! ,piutlsr 7 
Mr. Pennant; who alſo made a voyage to theſe iſlands in the ſine 
year, had a glance of Staffa, in his paſſage from Iona to Mull; but was 
revented by Rormy weather from approaching it. On the weft; 
ſays he; Appears the beautiful groupe of the Treaſhuniffi iſtes 
Neareſt lies Staffa, a new Giant's Cauſeway, riling-amid rho waves; 


b e y METS Pe Es 


but with columns of double the height of that in Ireland; gloſfy and 
reſplendent; from the beams of the eaſtern ſun. And in theliſle f 


p : þ . . 1 * n - ; ; . ve : 4 . : bY 7 > Oe 
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ad i in view a * ſeries a baſaltic eh reſembli 18 the 
 Giant's Cauſeway; the pillars were aboye twenty feet high, conhiſti 
a of fo our, Ar and fix be but N of. 5 . 755 A Jon, diſtance 
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r HIS. i0and i is dune len ahe 8 * Deu. 
D caledonian Sea; on the ſouth and weſt by: the 
lantie Ocean; and on the eaſt by the Iriſn Bea, or. St. George's 
which divides it from the: weſtern: ſhores of Great; Britain, 
— is pee in damercplaces,: not more than 19 or ” 
n ifs bebo end rata vimongels) WoL 
12 — | See en ena Gabar Bara 
Nas! The Iriſh Antiquarians generally agree; that the a Fea 
| name of Ireland was. Seotia, and that at different ede How allo: 


been-talled nne, Fuvuernus Hibernia, B. „ 


Ir 


Quin An, Sort, ad Face ar Tu Gounenryls, The li of 
eland, though it does not generally differ murh from that of wh | 
land; ig however found to poſſeſs an atmoſphere: more moiſt, 
more ſtequent returns of rain. From the reports of various regiſt! 
appears, that the number of days on Which rain had fallen in Ire 
was much greater chan in che, fame years in England. But without 
the: evidence'of regiſters, it is certain, that moiſture. (even without 
rain) ĩs not only more characteriſtie of the climate of this ĩſland than 
mat of England, but is alſo one of its worſt and: moſt inconvenient 
eireumſtances. This is accounted for in obſerv ing that f the weſt; 
erly Minds, ſo favourable to other regions, and ſo benign even in chis, 
dy qualifying, che rigour of the northern air, are yet hurtful in the ex- 
treme. Meeting with no lands on this fide of America to break their 
force, and proving inthe general too powerful for-the oounteraction 
of the ſhifting. 'winds from eden the eaſtern and 3 


tinents, they 
waft hither the vapours of an immenſe ocean. e ſky is hereby 


much obſcured ; and, from the nature of reſt and condenſation, 
| * 8.4% e 1411. 16? eee 


axe abjoh 
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vapours deſcend. in ſuch conſtant rains, as threaten deſt ruction 

10 of the earth in ſonie ſeaſons. This unavoidable evil from 
natural. pales is. aggravated. by the inereaſe of it from others, which 
utely either moral or political. The hand of induſtry hath 

been lon idle in a eee where almoſt every advantage mult, be 
obtained its labour, and where diſcouragements on the labourer 


be. En dp-6l lar a I pf. 8 — — — 


ning e e ee l in che latter . emp Ii 
never Ea ere. 

Ie dampneſßs aboxe alluded. 105 being... peculiarly fajourahle to 
| 7 of. 5 has been 1 uſed as an argument why the inhabit- 
7 Ride their attention to the. rearing, of cattle, to the to- 


ge, and 1 Fon th 10 the, conſequent growth.of,(papy- 
deer 3 but the ou 24 4; infinitely various, as to be capable of Almoſk 


even cies of cultixa ited to ſuch 1 „with a fertility 
equa 22 variety. "Than is ſo conſpicuous, that it has been.obſery+ 
ed H a reſpecta Eyglilh traveller, Wat, 6 natural fertility, arg 


f acre, over the two kingdoms, . 18 eertai in favour of. Ireland 4 
5 50 I believe there c e e z doubt entertained, hemiit is 
conlidered, that ſome of the more beautiful, and gyven beſt ped x fk 


counties in England, owe almoſt Tun to the capital art. ang. 
induſtry of its inhabitants. L bung J., eee ee ene ee 


„We ſhall conglyds er. ſentiments of the- 


88 fe. now ge 15 e 
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Un teſt an —_— br parts, as N EH | 
5 Mah hag it at no great depth, almoſt as much as the more 
rren ones. May we not recognize in this. the hand of, bounteous 
Yrovidence,, which has given, erhaps,. the moſt. Roney Foil in Europe 
to the malte cimgte in in it? K as much rain fell non the clays ot 
England (a ſoil. very rarely met with in Ireland and never without 
much ſtonę) ag falls upon the rocks of her ſiſter iſland, thoſe lands 
eould * * cy tivated.), Ber the rocks here *. e = er⸗ 
. Ade 3: 
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dure"; thoſe of Hme-Rone wich only a tlün covering of Wende, ave 

the'ſoftelt and moſt beautiful turf imaginable.” as ih 
he rockineſs of the foil in Ireland is f6 auer, that it — 

aunhtes in every fort. One cannot uſe, With propriety, the F 


iy *% Sv; 


clay, loam, farid, &c. it muſt be a ſtoney clay, A ſtoney loam, i 
elly fand. Clay, eſpecially the Ang, is much talked of in Tre 
but it is for want of 'proper diſcrimination.” I have orice or wwice' 
ſeen almoſt" à pure clay upon the ſurfacef but it is exttetnel rate. 
The true yellow clay is uſually found in à thin ſtratüm, under the ſur- 
face mould, and over a rock; harſh; * gt” Le My, ſtrotig loans,” 


difficult to work, are not uncorimorl, but ey are are dufte ifferent” 
J½%½%½%ddd ͤ Oe 4, 90ut 

Friable handy Bee foams, dry; but fertile, 905 1 1 ee f 
form dhe beſt foils in the . for tillage and ſheep, perary 


and Roſcommom abonnd' particularly in” them. "The moſt fettile of 
all are the bullock paſtures of Limerick; and thebanks — 
in Clare, called the” Corraſfes. Theſe are z neo, pu | 


loam 929 2 23. 197 274 
aue ilich Ws Webb in En © — 9 mage me 0 
through Spain, France, Germany, and Pol id, quite from Gibralrer' 


ro Peterſburg, is ho where met with in Trel e in narrov 725 
of hillocks, upon che ſea ebaſt. Nor did Teve met vrith; b ar” 
| of, # chalky ſoil.” * 90 85 EB een © £133 Raf DN 28 L101 £ 255 8 
Sins inv'MovunT ares} 8 Pei ih batter UNE 
by large and beautiful rivers than Ireland; and it 15 remarkable, that 
by much tlie fineſt of the kingdom Tho on the banks of theſe 
Tivers. Witneſs the Suir, Blackwater; the' Liffey . the Boy ne, 7 1 
= Barrow, and part of the Shannon j they 1 Wat YU a th At e 
rdly de exceede® From the rockin rs e 93 0 Howe v. 2 2 
are few of them that whe nor he re” 


1 to inland navigg 8 Vent ants wu 

The mountains of Tear gies to tra 8 fire g ). 

And, at the ſame time; they are not in kinder As c 5 the 
f F 


fund character of jw heb 4, — Aber tem“ Marigertori and ba 
Reeks, in Kerry”; the Galtics 4 in Cork , eber Mourne And ' He — 

in Down, abe clone the Higheſt in the Kingdom," rid 

| — — Slieu Donard, which is ſaid to be 10 8 Jr 

It 3 Crow Patrick and Nephin, in Mayo Rui 1 a os p ine cn 
| in a rg and they are of a character in Hel ht and fiblmi ; bien 
horde render them tte objects of every tray Ber- aActentten ; oh i 
It would be difficult ts enumerate proofs many bays, , Havens; hathonrs' 
and erscks, which indent every p the TY > The following are 
the principal : Waterford, Carlingford, and” Strangſord have { 4 
bay vf Carriekfergus, on tie eaſt ; Lough Foyle and Lough willy; 
Shi phaven, Killybegs-harbour, ben e on the north; Gal. 
23 __ mouth of the Shatinon, Sherwick or St. Marywick-/ 
Raven, Din 5 bay; on the weſt Ketimate bay or fver; Bantry, Dun- 
manus, and -Biltimore-bays, Caſtle-haven, Glendore-haven, Kinfale, 
and ork havens; on the Wa and ſouthealt;”” Thiele ate the be price? 
od ne e e 

ä *Mr. rennt: an 2 76 BYE 


* 0 * unbarred havens..; 41 


Vene; ſome of which have: been much. improved by- «gs: <> parlia- 
kay particularly that of Dublin. | 


Thie lakes or loughs of Ireland have ſo many properties, i in forme 
= refpets: -peculiar to eee that their ſingularities, their extent, 
or their beauties, haye long engaged the pens of the traveller; and the 
poet; and have attracted t che eurioſity and excited the admiration-vf 
— of taſte from every part of Europe. The moſt ene 
are the Lake of Killarney Eough - Erne and Lough. Neagn. 
The Lakes of Killarney hold the firſt place. They are Aren in- 2 
unden The northern or lower lake, is — miles in length, and 
from three to four in bmi Tue tan of . 
its northern ſhore, £13280 4 &73 n 
The upper lake is four miles i in lege * bend two to laben 
brdadtheirt is almoſt ſurrounded with mountains. The iſlands in this 
Tok eee and affurd an e eee — -_ roars 
3 5 third; or JEW Hg comititinicates with the ene In abe 
ſmall in compariſon of the other two. The eaffern boundary is form- 
ed Hy che baſe of Mangerton, down the ſteep ſide of which 
n caſcade viſihſte for a hundred and fifty yards. This fall of wratens is 
- ſupplied by a circular lake; nrax the ſummit of the mountain, called 
the Devil's Punch Bowl; whichz:on- account of its immenſe depth, 
und the continual overflow of de conſidered eventos; the meer 
curioſities of Killarney Fire OPS: 
Phere are various fruations, on this and ide eit Kbourlttp palin” 
1 tain that command extenſive proſpects of the lakes; With their 
iſlands; bays; and prontneembed-heſe views are wild and nds to 
an aſtoniſning degree: 7888 e 
Lough Erne is the largeſt — in . deb S forty miles: in lengtk 
and Oe parts'fifteen in, eme M In this lakes is an iſland on which. 
iſtands the toren of - Innt n'z- the communication with the main 
land being preſerved by two bridges. No town in Treland can Boaft 
bo uch, an advantageous fituation for inland conimerce; the lake af. 
fording it un intercourſe, by water, with ſeveral counties and this 
rireumſtance i 2 favour might be further improved, by 3 a 
canal and building locks, from Belleck to * enen . 
* open N into the Atlantic Ocean 
h-Neagh is of an oval figure, but — eee 1s 
kack it is near twenty miles in length, and about ten in breadth;: 
and abounds-with 4 variety of fiſh, icularly the Pullein, or, as ſome 
ball itzthe freſhwater herring, greatly ror: Sophie: e ee e 
denne of its flavour. 
This lough is diſtinguiſhed forthe mineral and perriſying qualities 
which: it is ſuppoſed; to poſſeſs. 23 
Whether the petrifying quality 8 to this lake, ain . 
va or the ſpil, has been a ſubject of much inquiry 1 that it exif 
in one or the other is. generally believed from the numerous ſpecimenz, 
Which are: conſtantly diſcovered on the ſhores, of different ſpecies of 
wood, either wel converted into ſtone, or widgh are found to be 
Vol II. M | Par tly 
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Hartly in one ſtate an- partly in che other ; ts 


4 2 cancluſiyerevidence:of the exifence of this potrifying property. 


It has been juſtly obſerved that whatever particular quality water is 


Impregnated:with;;muſk he derived ſrom the ſoil through which it 
Tuns g now in the neighbouring grounds, even at the di e or x w 

n threę miles, and in ſituations — Fat higher than the Leugh, 

: by ym of wood, perfectly and imperſectly eonverted into ſtone are 


found ; ſdmetimes on the banks of many of thoſe ſtreams 


. which fall into the lake, and ſometimes in ſituations; more remote. 
On the fliores are alſo frequently ſqund a variety of beautiful peb- 
Ales, cornelians, agates, and other valpele: ſtones, which have Jong 
: been objects ob. euriolity to the, virtuoſi. 


Caves and GLENS. ] About two war" fc We city of Kilken- 
Ay in the neighbouthood of the Park- heuſe of Donmore, are a num- 
cher of caves, which are ſuppoſed to be equal to any in the world a hefe 
of Antiparos, in the Archipelago, excepted. Fhe following deſerip- 
tion of them, being written by a gentleman on the ſpot, we thall 4 
it in his own: words: Aſter a-difficult deſcent of about one hundr 
feet, che entrance into ſhis ſubterraneous world is. gained.» Thea 
Pearance of the firſt cavern is uncommonly awful, and gives riſe to 
an idea of a grant Gothic ſtructure in ruins : Phe ſolemnity of this 
place is not little increaſed by the gaiaty of thaſe ſcenes that Pleſent 
- theniſelves- om every ſide, pre vioug to our: entering it. The floor is 
— and ſtones ef various ſizes a promiſeuouſiy diſperſed; upon 

The ſides are compoſed! of ragged work, in ſome parts govered 
9 moſs, and in- others curiotiſly froſted; and from: the roof, which 


is a kind of arch, ſeueral huge rocks project beyond each other, in ſach: 


a manner, that they ſerm to threaten inſtant ruin. Fhe circumference 
of this cave is not leſs than two hundred feet, and'its height about fif· 
ty. Here is a ſmall, but continual dropping water fromithe ceiling, 
und a few. petrifactions: reſembling icicles. Fhis place is not deſtitute 
ol inhabitants, for immediately on entering into ity you are ſurpriſed 
with a confuſed noiſe, which is. occaſioned by n multitude of wild: pi- 
geons. Hence chere is a paſſage towards the left, where, by a ſmiall 
Acer, a kind of hole is gained, much larger, but in ſorm greatly reſem- 
bling the mouth of an ovem vchich introduces the ſpectutor to a . 
- Where, by the help f candles (day-light being entirely exelu 
broken — ſurpriſing ſeene of monſtrous; ſtones heaped on eac md 
| -ergetiequered with various: colours, inequality ob rocks over head, and 
am infinity of ſtalactical ſtones, preſents itſelf. Here the traveller is 
AE from thouſand valbrocks rudely piled on each other, that 
eompoſe the ſides, Which ſeem bending in, and a multitude of no ſmall- 
er ſize are perident from the roof in the -moſt.extraordinary manner; 
dt to this, chat by one falſe ſtep, he would be daſtiad from precipice 
to precipice: Indeed it would be matter of much difficulty, or rather 
uimpracticable, to walk over this apartment, had not nature, as if ſtudi- 
us for the ſafety of the curious, cauſed branches, as it were, ta ſhoet 
from the ſurface of the rocks, which are remarkably ſmooth; very un- 
equal, and always damp. Theſe branches are from four to fx inches 
uin 07s Ny INT ca iodine” an dd ſummits of the 
41 rocks 


| "the 2 85 ey; of above a e of 4 mile, th 
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oel to prevent Lipping; and id thi fides-are Ladders; wheteby PAY 
Fe aſcend . facility. This aſtoniſhing and fractu- 
pas paiſage leads to a place far mote cunous than the reſt. | OniEfiter- 


| ing into it, one is almoſt induced to believe oneſelf fituated-i in an an- 
vient temple: decorated with all the expenſe of ärt ; yet, riotwith- 


ſtanding the beauty and ſplendour that catches the eye on every ide, 


_ 4here is ſomething of ſolemnity in the faſtion of the place, W 


muſt be felt by — maſt inattentive; ſpectatori The floor, in 

Parts, is covered wich a eryſtalline ſubſtance; the ſides, in aians! pla- 
ces, are incruſtad with the ſame, wrought in a taſte not umlike the 
Gothic ſtyle of ornament; and the top is almoſt entirely coverell avith 
"Inverted pyramids of the fame elegantly white and lucid mattert At 
the points of theſe ſtalactical ſtreets, are perpetually hanging drops of 
pellucid water; for hen one falls, another ſucceds. Theft pendent 
gems contribute not a little to the glory of the roof, whichz, when the 


| -placoieproperly iliotninated, Appears ns if formed of the pull chef. 


tal. | Here are three extraordinary and beautiful congelationa Which, 
without the aſſiſtance of a ſtrong imagination, may be taken for an 
organ, altar, and croſt. » Thee for former, except when ſtrictly examined, 
appears to be a regular work of art, and is of a conſidetable fie The 
"ſecond is of a ſimple form, rather long than ſquare and the third 
| reaches from the floor to the roof, which muſt be about twenty tedt. 
TFheſe curious figutes are owing to water that falls from the uppbr 
parts of the cave to che ground which coagulatas into ſtone from time 
to time, till it acquires'thoſe forms which are:now!ſo pleaſing; br to 


un exfudarion br extillation of petrifying juices.out of the earth g. r 


perhaps they partake of the nature of ſpat, aich ig a kind uf togk 


theſe figures, i colour and conliftenee; appear: exactly. like tlie icicles 
vn the top, which are only feen from the wet parts of the-caverns ; 
und in this place, there Ig A great oozing of water and a much larger 


number of petrifäctions, chan in any other. When vou quit this u- 
nous apartment; the guides lead you for a conſiderable way 


winding places, until a — light agreeably ſurpriſts Here 
Sri 8 thoſe: Parts is end- 


But upon returning into the firſt eavern, the. entrance into other 
eee lefs curious indeed; bur as extenſi ve as thoſe M hade de · 
ferided, offers itſelf. The paffages into ſome of theſs are fü very low, 

* chere is a neceſſity of erveping through-them: by theſe: we pro- 
until the noiſe of a ſubterrdneous nne bat farthter rione 
ve ventured.? l bs 20 
rene ths unfenicia hu? in Neigel gl . 
3 are tW¼ in me ccunty of Wieklow. The Glen 2 Downs 
is a paſs between two vaſt ridges of mountains entered, with wood, 


Which have a very noble: fect ;_ the-vale-cis n wider chan tu admit 


the road; a ſmall gurgling river almoſt by its fide, and narrow flips of 


rocky and ſhrubby ground which. part them: In che front, all eſcape. 


"Teens 9 * eee A e which e out of che 
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ant. The former appears to be the moſt probable: ſuppaſnim as 


— 


2 


eto A N. F. 1 K N. D. 
n den- 10 fl ir £4 Tue ſcene is of a moſt ident 
SJ 1. ; rat bad "Wag! 5 
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The Dargle is a matrow-vale, e by the: des of: two oppoſite 
mountains; che Whole thickly ſpread with oak at the bottom: It is 
tmarrowed ta the mere channel o the river, which tumbles from rook 

10 rock. The extent of wood that hangs 2 the eye in every direction 

s great, the depth of the precipice immenſe, which, with the roar of 

ache water, forms a ſcene truly intereſting. {Inteſsthan a quarter of a 

mile, the road paſſing through the wood leads to another point of 
| -Siewitiakie right ; it is che crown of a vaſt: projecting rock, from which 

vou lock down à pretipice abſolutely; perpendicular, and many _ 

- red feet deep, upon the tortentʒ which finds its noiſy way over larg 

* ents of rk. At ſome diſtance below is a vaſt chaſm in 4 

8 , which ſeems torn :afunder; to let the torrent through, that comes 

_ oe focky bed far ſunk in à channel emboſomed in woog. 

n formed of rock and wood, the torrent breaks forth from 

| of rock, and tumhles throughi che chaſmy rocks, bulging over 
| 41 as: ifready to fall inte the channel. The:ſhade is ſo chick as to ex- 
. clude the heavens ; all retired and gloomy. t it is a ſpot for. magian- 

© thohy-t0 miuheorſi> to  bagytty 25 drop mtiper tad 1, 

„ Todt rs, on Woops Troditioiwand-bifidry och ene n . 
ſew countries of equal extent. were better timbered than Ireland; 

1hprovoods Were ſo abundant- As to gααEmon her bein ealled by ſome 
af the aneient writers re guad Md; and their g Was of ſuch 
otepute as to become an article of traffic; and-often employed in the 
zanoſt conſpicuous buildings of the ſiſter kingdom: But * natives, re- 

„ peatrdhy harraſſed by the inroads and eneronchmentsſof the Engliſh, 
frequently found ait af lum in their ſoreſts. Theſe became therefore 
an objet of equal qealouſy and vengeance} and the deſtroying. axe gen- 

erally aeconi ipaniectſthe word, in the joint extirpation of Woods and 
men, tilb che — almoſt disforeſted.- For many ages it has 

- tenidinddfim-this: ſite. The encouragement af the Dublin n: 
bowaber, ind the &Humple of many noble individuals, prom 

tc tlothe the hand wich-its voi aments. by 

Kan rs: e AND: ANMMA 1 rogge. Theſe are ect Gil ilar 

e £1TIONS/ BY: Lap av A 3 to dheſe in Oreat- Britain. 

(once ſo uſeful and celebrated) were perhaps peculiht 40 
den, but that IPeeies i now neat ly extinet. Although the eoaſts 

- of the ring iſlands may be furniſhed wh the ſame varieties 
of fin; yet thoſe of Ireland have, them mh, greater abupda 
and of a larger and more excellent quality. x79. 

Mais A Mrifixzaiz:}' The mines of Ireland, until th . . 

tion of hier woods, Were worked to a very eng extent. At preſent; 

„although ahundance ef the various ſpecies of iron, lead; ſilyer, and 

- Sopperated are een re direction, through the enen, 
10 r Werte mins bi iet avid „C 17 6-4FEts 

% ag every part Sell i Which Have been, villains ed de c 


0 btns are nut to befoundg:withour gvidert fn that they were once wood, or-at 
leaf a well wooded.. Avaſt number of e Mich names for hills, mountains, 
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poliſh; and are calculated 


columns, &c, which induces a conſiderahle expenſe for the import of. 
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important by 
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Jet the want of eapital, or 


company 


4 e 
Rn 
erry are af various eglour: 
of. Killkenny black and. wh 
Man: parts of the kingdoprab ight- 
ſparkling colour, others of a 


public buildings; 


* o % TR STEREY GT. ror Taro pant £ 
| Various {ſpecies of coal, and in the greateſt abundance, are to be 

| erent parts of the kingdom. Ihe pits of. Rulkenny Jield. 

a coal poſſeſſing many peculiar properties ; it is very hard, burns iree- 


the nation. The collieries of Tyrone produce à very fine ſpecies, and 
are of conſiderable capacity; they lie in the heart of a populous and. 


eſtabliſh may 
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are a 1 Fenk Aan Ne Mi die 1 — e of whit ch, He POET IE: 
is very ry moderate, thar "Mallow in the county of Cork, "the warmeſt 
| 5 not railing Farenheit's thermometer above the 689 but den 
4ts mild, ſoft, and Da eu light nature, and being conſiderably +0 
Pregoated with. an ab earth, and z portion of other medic 
matter, has been found {crviceable in Reveral claſſes of difeaſes.” 
Auris AND Evnronries. The natural curioſities of 15 
land have long occupied the attention of travellers and pilot) "uh 
The Siant's Cauſeway being the moſt diſtinguiſhed, we ſha 
the 1 abridged Krone of it from Dr. qHarnilcon's keteers, wy 
eee ar i generally dere? ty mot a 
eway itſelf is gen e as mole or quay, projecł- 
ing from the'baſe of a 1 55 promontor ſome hundred feel . 
{a and is formed of erpendicufar pi illars of bafaltes, which tand 
in conta& with each other, exhibiting an appearance not much unlike 
a ſolid honeycomb. | The Pillars are irregular priſms, of various de- 
nominations from four to, eight fides.; but the hexagonal coluning 
EW nümerous as all the others put together, 2 
On a min amination, each pillar. is found to be ſeparable i into 
ſeveral Joints, articulgtion i is neat and compact beyond expreſ- 
gen, the convex termination. of one joint always meeting a concave 
ſocket inthe next ;_dofides which, the angles of one frequently ſhoot 
over thoſe of the' "other, 10 that they - are completely locked together, 
Tl <an rarely be feparated without a fracture of ſome of their parts. 
The fides of each column are e among thepnſelves, but the 
mrigtons des of 2 joining colum as are ; way of el dimenfions, 
fo: as to touch in all their parts, 
© Fkough.' the angles be of various ma; tinted, yet the ſan! of the 
_ evntiguous angles of adjoinin ng pillars always makes up four ri 
ones. Hence there are no void ſpaces among the baſattes, the fur 
of the Cauſeway exhibiting to view 2 regular and compact payGinent 
of polygon ſtones. 
"The ontfide covering is Toft, and of a brown colour, being the earthy; Z 
15 of the ſtone nearly deprived of its metallic Principle by the 
jon, of the zir, and of the marine acid which it receives from the 
rb, are We obvious exterdal chitaders of this ertraor HA ene 
f balaltes, obſerved and deſcribed with wonder by every ohe who 
$s ſeen it. But it is not here that our admiration ſhould'ceaſe ; what- 
ever the proceſs was by phich nature produced that beautiful and cu. 
716us. arrangement. of Pillars fs conſpicuous about the Giant's Cauſe- 
_ way; the cauſe, far from peing limited to thar ſpot Alone, appears to 
_ extended through à large tract of country, f every direction, in- 
formuch chat 25-98 the common quarries, for ſeveral miles around, 
: yg ek be only abortive att wpts towards the Production“ of a Sine! 
Aule 
” The (208 41 the. e Cauſeway in the opinion of this Phi. 
lofopher, are All natural magnets, whoſe lower enemy 15 their 4 
Pole. For Having ſtocd during many'a e a perpe 
Bk 2 8 * * his ons all 1551 Tabs 
git 26 22 | ce , 
ti ies 
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Nanees;/ in a ſimilar fituation; and Nike natwal magnets, * 
Fragiment,. when broken, will have its north: and Wach pole, Ka 
_ this*has been found true by experience; each pillar of the Giant's 


Cauſewax, and each fragment of à pillar, which was applied near to 
the needle, Having its att: w 


Porurkriox. Few kingdoms have experienced greater variation 
in population than Ireland., At ſome remote period there ate rea. 


* 
* 


ſons to believe that its inhabitants were extremely numerous. In ſero 


eral parts of the illand (in rough or mountainous ground) dial 

gl acceſß, and now in A harten ſtate, are evident traces oF cultivation; 

but at what time it prevailed, tradition 'or Hiſtory does not infornr 
SEAS ED CREE DIE KOT PV BCT. MOINES ß, WTR 


At the commencement of the preſent centiiry the numbers in Tre 


Hand were thought to be about two millions; whereas in 1672, there 
Were, according to Sir William Petty, no more than 1, 100, 8. 
Thie preſent number is eſtimated to be from 3, 500, ooo to 4,008,000. 
mm 3 The antiquarians and critics e the uncor. 
tupted native language of the Triſh is the Gagdhlic, or Scottie,” the 
pureſt and moſt ancient of all the Celtic diatects. It appears from 


_ anqueſtionable teftimony, that arts, navigation and getters were frſt 


taught in Europe by the Pheenicians, who had z very carly inter- 


courſe with the Iberlan Spaniards. © From that nation the Gacdelian 


r Scottiſh,colony deriyed their original, who amongſt other arts, in. 


Ss... © +: 
. 
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before che Chriſtian Fra. This fact will eaſily account for the gar 
uſe of letter in dreland, where great ſcenyity from foreign conqueſt 


| ve and repellent point. ie nnn 


— 


faced the elements of letters füto the Iſland, at à remote period 


| Yetained them, and where the manners of the people and the form of 


government rendered the cultivation of them neceffary. 


« * 


Acnicvsruaz,] The agriculture of Trelang, though greatly ex. 


1 ©'8 
0 


tended and᷑ improved within theſe twenty or thirty years paſt, is tiſt- 


in à very backward ſtate: For though the quantity of corn has in- 
Freaſed to ſuch a degree, that inſtead of depending, as formerly, on a 
. precarious importation. of ws grain, for the ſupply of the*inhabit- 
_  arits; they not only have à fu! | r 
enabled to export large quantities; yet the mode of N 
defective, the Trifh not Raving yet introduced thoſe improved ſyſtems 
Of eulcure which have long deen purſued wich fuch advantage, in 
ne LORE ee e ee. „„ 
Feraztms. ] Lrelang has adyintagesin the ſeveral fiſeries hot eb. 
joyed by any other country in Europe, particularly in ſituation, and 
un her numerous creeks and harbours. Her ſhores are ſtored with all 
e varieties of fiſh, her fiſhermen are a _— and adventurous race, 


and the opportunity of curing on cantiguous 
FE as es) EA CCC ²˙-.̃˙ Gu apo 
ert,.coafts of this kingdom, abonnding in 2 


The northweſt and we 


tion and legiſlative encouragement. In 1786, no leſs than 1 7,1884 
_ tharrels'of herrings were exported from Ireland. The fame year 370 
Veſſels, whoſe tons 
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ciency for home conſumption, but are 


ores, gives them a deti- 
Tperior or depre ze with herri | nge, - have long attracted the natio nal atten- 


age mounted to 15,336, were employed in this iſh. 
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——. and foreigners repreſent the a dient Iriſh as a poop 8 ; 
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learned and pious, and who. were re 2 ted to by gy, e mol}, 
diſtinguiſhed ranks of diſtant nations. Camden, Bede, and other wri- 


_ ters enumerate the benefits diffuſed through various parts of Europe 
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lt pieces extant- on the 225 ect. a Was. a writer of ages 

"principles. A catholic prieſt ori inally, he became a deiſt in religion, 
and 2. republican i in politics. 0 i ſcholarſhip. has; been e h. 

is antagoniſts, but he is commended by Mr; Locke as a man of 
parts and learning. Clayton, biſhop of Clogher; wrote an effay. on 
Bolingbroke, and other 
,ocke and a 


be. Mrs Wanne { the ESE! 


* 4 was 15 vitter e aac 8 65. ma of hi W richte, The 
" Cafe of Jreland, publiſhed at the cloſe of the laſt” century, which alarmed the En- 
Kan eee * 1 chat it was ordered to be burn 70 the a TREE * ona 8 
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pips cating conptred ways philoſopber, and maths 
eimatician, and reckoned among the firſt of that ſcientific age. His 

Dioptrics are highly. commended by Dr. Halley, Dr. Helſham pub-, 

g* 74 BR. 21. bs * : „ __ % 5 1 LIL, e a ae 7 
 bihed an elegant; and learned courle of lectures, upon the fexeral 
branches of phyſics and mechanics, Pr. Brian Robinſon wrote an 

elſay pon that Ethereal Fluid to which, Newton alludes in his que-. 


ries ; and allo. 2. treatiſe on the Animal Economy, in which he a 


* 
2 
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pears happily to have applied his 94 mathematical knowledge o 
the extenſion of medical ſcience, Sir Hans Sloane, no leſs remarkas,! 
ble for his muſeum than his genuis. Dr. Macbride, who has Io. 
ſucceſsfully applied the theory of fixed air to pradtice. in the cure of 
oy ſea ſcurvy, Pr. Young's inquiry into the principal phænomena 


Sounds, is a work of great ſcientific knowledge. Dr. Hamilton, 


whole philoſophical account of the county of Antrim, and its Ba- 


altes, is highly eſteemed. O'Gallagher, author of an eſſay on the. 
Firſt Principles of Nature. Dr. Sullivan's treatiſe. on the Feudal 
Law and Conſtitution of England, is making its way in the good 
opinion of the World; n this ayenue to fame had 
been pre-occupied by. Dr. Blackſfone?s' Commentaries,” Dr. Hutch. | 
eſon is the principal Ethic writer of this country. Whilſt a teacher 
of an academy in Dublin, he wrote his books on the origin of our 
ideas of beauty, and on the paſſions, Theſe raiſed his reputation ſo 
high, that he was invited to accept the moral chair in the univerſity 
of Glaſgow, which he filled with ſuch celebrity, as to lay the foun - 
dation for that fame which Glaſgow now enjoys as an Ethic ſchool. 
"wo of the ableſt divines of this country were diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed" church, Mr. Abernethy and Dr. Leland. The ſermons 
of the former upon the Attributes are held to be one of the belt f © ul 
tems of natural theology. He was deputed by the diſſenters of 
_ Viſter to addreſs the Duke of Ormond, in a tour he made when lord 
lieutenant ; and his Grace was afterwards heard to ſay, that, of all 
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pleaſed with, * the young mani of Antrim.” | And Dr. Leland's 
View of Deiſtical writers, and other Wörks, are equally known and 
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the Prieſthood, deep erudition and Chriftian moderation are equally 
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RaſeGmimbr,” zo bor of ihe ingenious Efay of \trxaapad th in 

an from rr 10 Horare's Lim 111 print Farne 5 | 
ve uſarum, of whoſe poetry, above ers it fla e fad} 
| 6 n wig erg Burke, on a. w Kr. Wood, - 


ay nins of Palmyra and Balbec, and an Eſfay o 13 — 775 ol 


tings of Homer. Sterne, biſhop of Clogher, 925 book de wiſta- 
= infermorum.. | Sterne, che immitable Sterne, . oſe Sermons, 
*Triſtram-Shandy, and Sentimental Journey, will de adi 
e ſen nent remain among mankind. | Webb, who 8 
into the beauties of painting, &c... e author of ſeveral a 
mired Tratts, theological and poetical, Pilkington, who: ubliſhed 
4 Dictionary of Painters, Cunninghani, author of ſe y 
pieces, particutarly his natural. and deſervedly admired: Paltorals 


Preſton, author of ſeveral wiſcellaneaus poems; His 5 ' Itregular ode 


13 the noon,” claims a firſt rank. i in Eng lich poetry. Dr. Clancy, 
athor of the T emplum Fa in e, Bub, of Soctates. Johnſton, 

Author of : Tr ſal. Brooke, of the Farmer's Deen Tool of 121 
ty, Guftavus Vaſa, &c. Dr. Sheridan {in whoſe family genius ſeems 
as hereditary as the name] author of ſeveral pieces for oy Improve- 
ment of the Engliſh language, particularly a pronouncin 8 
Ke alfs publiſhed a Life of Swift. His ſons are not leſs celebrated ; 

Brindfley's genius, unconfined to the praiſe of having nivatled the 
Ciceros and Demoſthenes of antiquity, has added new. treaſures to the 
Drama, in his Duenna, School for Scandal, &c. and Ch hatles Francis, 


Vis brother, has acquired great credit for his Hiſtory of the late 


Revolution of Sweden. Uther, author of Clio, a ver) ingenious Efſap 
dn Tafte. To theſe we might add a liſt of female writers; Mrs. 
Sheridan, Mrs. Pilkington, Firs, Ori Fe Mrs. Barber, Mrs. ae 

Vir Griffith, Miſs. Brooke, &c. 
Tretand now produces. 2 catalog ue ' of Ane ſceni ie writers, 


: Of her late writers in this line are ſome, whoſe names Ay — 155 for- 


ie ten; and others whoſe-works will laſt as long as the Enghi Rage 
4 


alt hotd the mirror up to nature; Far! of Orrery; N. Tate; 3 Con. 


cannen ; John Kell LOT, of the Married Philoſopher, &c. Dr. 


Philoctes ; Hartſon, of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, &c. A. Philips ; 
Mrs. Centlivre ; Sir R. Steele; 3 Far whats Southerne, Con, reve, 
Brooke, and Kelly. 3 1 ; 2 

It would perhaps de F e to: the memory © of Pr. Gelanitt, 

| 40 his poetical character from his cheatrical pieces, ou A they 
are Teplete with the true vic comic. Flis fame mult be founded up» 
on his Traveller, Deſerted N illage, \ Vis icar of Wakefield, "nd" Citizen 
of the World. ' 4 

Univkastrv. ] Treland contains butt ne iiiverlity, which is called 

s rimty College. It was founded in 1: 1 in e reign 1 of Elizabeth; 
Hut its original.conffitution; being founc [ impet rect, in = 37 it received 

a new charter, and another {ct of ſtatutes, compile by arehbiſbop 
L. aud. This prelate made ſeveral. eſſential alterations i in the conftitu- 
tion of the college, the moſt material of which was the depriving the 

« * the election. of cheir Provoſt, e a * 
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poetical 


ä Madden, of Themi „an 3. Jones, of the Earl of Effex; ; Mor; an, of 
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| ſtan; Ar the ſame time the number of fellows was enflarged from 
ſeven to ſixteen, diſtinguiſhed into ſeven ſenior fellows and nine juni. 


ma apy 


The number of fellowſhips fixed. at preſent is twenty-two, ſeven, 


_ thirty perſons vg to the number of ſtudents and examiners. 
The ſubje&s of examinat 


#ſabject given out by the exgminer the evening before. The examin- 
9 are furniſhed with liſts of the names of ho perſons they are to ex» 


which columns they diſtinguiſh by technical marks the reſpective an- 


iwering of the ſtudents, and after the examination make a report of the 


* 
4 


ments,, being ſubmitted to the inſpection of the board, are read pub 
ly, a few. 5 the examinations in the college hall, when they 
dperate powerfully to the credit or diſgrace of the parties eoncerne 
Some. of theſe judgments are of ſa humbling a nature, that the perſon 


Tame to the ſenior lecturer. Theſe reports, which are called 13 


Who has deſerved them is not acceunted as having anſwered an exam; 
ination for that time, a certain number of which examinations he muſt 


ſaltain before he is admitted to'the firſt degree in arts. In Hillary 
* „ FI; F » 1 f | 8 / . Ss TY | — ” ; 5 | term, 


f 


other three examinations, if the perſon who has before obtained a pre- 


_ examunatzon... 
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term, the beſt anſwerer in each diviſion receives a premium of books, 
ſtamped with the college. arms, to the value of forty ſhillings : In 


WNW 19 that. Feats abPeara th be the beſt andrerer Agpine be is Hongur- 
ed with 2 certificate on vellum in lieu of a premium, which is then 


2 the ſecond beſt in the diviſion, in order to ſpread the 


ame of emulation more widely. The effect of this judicious diſtri- 
Nor does any thing ſeem wanting be the perfe&tion of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
belides a proyition tor augmenting, che number of examiners in pro- 
portion tothe del inereaing demand for them, The whole num. 
four hundred, (the entire number of collegiates on the books being 
uſually above fix hundred) and of the undergraduates, if more than 


- twenty. be thrown into a diviſion, it becomes difficult, if not impoſſi- 


ble, to appreciate their merits juſtly within the time allotted to the 


Belides the twenty-two fellowſhips, there are on che founda- 
tion five royal profeſſorſhips, divinity, common law, civil law, phyſic 
and Greek; beſides profeſſors . of mathematics, Oriental tongues, 
modern languages, oratory, hiſtory, and natural philoſophy. \. The 


late Sir Patrick Dunn, knight, bequeathed a conſiderable eſtate for 
the ſapport of three profeſſors in medicine, viz. theory and practice 


of phylic, ſurgery, and midwifery, pharmacy, and the materia medi- 


ca. The ſtudents are glaſſed under three ranks, fellow-commoners, 


 penfioners, and fizars.” The neceſſary annual expenſe of a fellow- 


commoner, clothing and books included, is about 100l. of a penſioner 
about 70l. A. ſizar receives his commons and inſtructions gratis: 
The number of theſe laſt is commonly about thirty, 5 


* W 4 : 


As to the college edifice, it is unqueſtionably, one of the ndbleſt of 
the kind in Europe. It extends in front above 300 feet, and in depth 
600, and is divided into two nearly equal ſquares. The principal 


r 


| $0 oppotte.. colldge green, which was erected in 1759, is in the 


orinthian'order, and built of mountain Rone, as are all the buildings 


in the firſt ſquare, the cal ſide of which is intended to be ornament- 


ed with an elegant ſteeple and ſpire near 1 50 feet high. On the north 
J 
ornamented with Tonic pilaſters. Connected with this, and projecting 
into the ſquaxe, there is now building a chapel, whoſe front is in- 
tended to correſpond with that of the oppoſite theatre. This chapel 
is connected with the welt front by a regular range of buildings for 
the ſtudents ; as are thoſe on the ſquth ſide, till joined with the thea- 
tre, which projects into the [quare. The front of this theatre is or- 


namented with faur columns in the Corinthian order, and pediment, 


and is greatly admired for its delicacy and elegance: It is intended 
for lectures, examinations, Kc. The ornaments of the inner part, 
articularly the ſtücco work, are much admired, and in ten com- 
artmerits therein are placed/full length. portraits of their preſent 
Primate, Uſher, Arch. 
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Nis King; Biſhop Berkeley, Dean Swift, Doctor Baldwin) Mrs 
6 Aer gil of the — 45 Ireland) and Mr. Grattan. 8 
be inner ſquare is partly compoſed of plain brick buildings contain- 
ng) apartments for the ſtudents. The ſouth ſide is entirely taken up 
a ſuperb library, ſapported by a piazza erected in 1732. The in- 
45 of the library is beautiful and commodious, and embelliſned with 
buſts in white miarble of Plato, Socrates; Ariſtetle, Cicero, Demoſt- 
kenes, Homer, Shakeſpeare, Milton, Bacon, Newton, Locke, Boyle, 
Swift, Uſher, Earl of anne n che dyGors Dy; 
Gilbert and Baldwin. + - 
Few public bodies due * fo nach en to sg bebe | 
f their members, as the univerſity of Dublin has been to the two laſt 
mentioned gentlemen, who were contemporaries for many years in 
the reſpective offices of provoſt, and vice. provoſt. Dr. Ny af⸗ 
ter governing the college for the ſpace of forty-two years, 6 
2758, aged 8 ninety. By his will he hequeathed to the TOS 
lege in real and perſonal property to the amount of near 190,000. 
out of which his executors ſhortly after purchaſed, for the uſe of the 
body, two advowfons, and founded two new fellowſhips. | Dr. Gil 
bert enriched the library by a bequeſt gf his books, 12, ooo volumes, 
choſen by himſelf in a courſe of years fox this purpoſe, without 
regard to expenſe, by a valuable collection of MSS. prints, and med - 
Als; and laſtly, by 14 marble buſts. {enumerated above) of anrient 
K and modern worthies, executed by the beſt maſters at a conſiderable 
'roſt.'- The ſhelves of the library will contain by computation. 60,000 
volumes: Two thirds of them are at preſent: full, containing, beſides 
Dr. Gilbert's (which is the beſt) the entire libraries of the great 
archbiſtop Uſher, one of the original members of this univerſity, and 
about 5, 00 volumes, part of the collection of - another fellow of 
. 8 the late gs: Reverend: ter Palliſer, archbithop. of 


SIO. 4 


| I he printi dee is a neat Ae aides in the ales. 
T The anatomy zouſe is worthy of inſpection, as among other eurioſi- 
22 ties, it contains a ſet of figures in wax, repreſenting women in every 
8 ſtate of pregnancy. They are executed from real ſkeletons, and are 
\ the product of almoſt ihe whole life of an ingenious. Freneh artiſt. 
t They were purchaſed by tlie late Earl of Shelburne, WhO made a 
8 N n of chem to the college. 

©. The Rovar IRISH AcabEMY of Science, Polite a wk * 
el | tiquities, was incorporated by letters patent in 1786, under the patron- 
52 age of his majeſty, and i compoſed of ſome of the molt learned and 
45 - ingenions men in the kingdom. They have Publiſhed two volumes 
1. of their tranſactions, which conſiſt of ſeveral curious and valuable pa- 
t, pers, on various ſubjects, preſented. by different members; which 
0 have been received by the literary world with much applauſe. This 
r, Inſtitution certainly forms a new era in the Hiſtory of Iriſh Litera- 
m⸗ ture, and will loubtleſs be productive of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
nt _ conſequences, in the ee off ſcience ang: n erudition | 
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CHARACTER | AND Mane ng A reſpectable li&e- travellers 
"giver the following character of the Iriſ nation, 3 as it appears 
-to:have been written with great fairnaſa. and ne, we a hap- 
-py to afford a place in this: work... 
lt is but an illiberal buſineſs for a . who g to TY 


lin remarks upon a country, to ſet down coolly in his cloſet and 


write a ſatire on che inhabitants. Severity of chat ſott muſt be en- 


_ hvened with an uncommon ſhare of wit and ridicule, to pleaſe. 


Where very g 188 abſurditics are found, it is fair and manly to note 
them; but 5 enter into character and diſpoſition is generally uncan- 


Aid, fince there are no people but might be better than they are found, 


and none but have virtues which deſerve attention, at leaſt as much 
as their failings ; for theſe reaſons this ſoction would not have found 


a place in my Obſervations, had net ſome perſons, of much more flip- 
| — than wiſdom, given very groſs miſrepreſentations of -the- Iriſh 
nation. It is with pleaſure; therefore, that I take up the pen, on the 

reſent occaſion, as a much longer reſidence there enables me to ex 


 +kibir'a very different picture; in doing this, I ſhall be free to remark; 


— 


wherein I think che conduct of certain claſſes may have cen Ae * 


Seneral and conſequently injuricus condemnation, - n 
There are three races of people in Ireland, fo. diſtin, as to/ftrike 


| the leaſt attentive traveller : 'Theſe-are:the Spaniſh, which are found 
in Kerry, and a part of Limerick and Cork, tall and thin, but well 
made, a long viſage, dark eyes, and long black hair. The time is not 
remote when the Spaniards had à kind of ſettlement. on the caaſt of 
L Kerry, which ſeemed to be overlooked hy government. There were 


y-of them in Queen Elizabeth's reign, nor were they entirely driv- 
en Out till the time of Cromwell. There is an iſland o Valentia on 


chat coaſt, with various other names, certainly-Spaniſh. The Scotch 
rate is in the north, where are to be found che features which arc 
ſuppoſed to mark chat people, their. accent, and many of their cuſ- 


toms. In a diſtrict near Dublin, but more particularly in the baro- 


nies of Bargie and Forth in the county of Wexford, the Saxon tongue 
is ſpoken without any mixture of the Irith, and the people have a-va- 
Ny of cuſtoms, which diſtinguiſh chown! from their neighbours. 


The Mileſian race of Iriſp, which may be called: native, are feattered 
over the kingdom, but chiefly. found in Connaught and Munlier! a 


few conſiderable families, whoſe genealogy is undoubted, remain, but 


none of them with confiderable poſſeſſions, except the O' Briens, and 


Mr. O'Neil. O' Harra and M Dermot are great names in Connaught; 
and O' Donnchue a conſiderable one in Kerry; but the O' Connors, 


und O'Driſchals in Corke, claim an origin rune Treland ang of 
the Mileſian race. 

The only divifions whith: z traveller, Who paſſed Xi the 
_ kingdom without any reſidence, could make, would be into people of 
- 'contiderable fortune and mob. The intermediate diviſion of the 


trale fo numerots and reſpectable in England, would hardly attrad 


the leaſt notice in Ireland. A reſidence in the kingdom convinces 
one, however, that there is another claſs, in * of ſmall. fortune 
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Mr. Young, in his late tour in ireland, 
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Kbüntry gentlemen and renters. of land-. The manners, habits and 


duſtoms of people of oonſiderable fortune, are much the fame every 
 Shers,/ at leaſt there is very little difference between England and 


Ireland. It ie among the common. people one mult look for thoſe traits 
by which, we diſoriminate a national character. The circumitances 
which ſtruek me moſt in the common Iriſh were, vivacity, and a 


_ -great and eloquent volubility of ſpeech. They are infinitely more 


cheerful and lively than any thing we commonly ſee in Englaad, 
having noching of chat ineivility of ſullen ſilence, with which ſo many 

uber ſeem to wrap themſelves up, as if retiring within their 
{own importance. Lazy at wor, but ſs ſpiritedly active at ay, that 


at gurliag and other manly. exereiſes, they thew the greateſt feats of 


Agility. Their love of ſociety. is as remarkable as their curisſity is in- 
-atiable ; and their hoſpitality to alb comers, be their own-poyerty 


_ - ever: ſo pinching, has too much merit to be forgotten. Pleaſed to en- 


joyment with A jcke, or: witty repartee, they Will repeat it with ſuclr 


erpreſſion, that the lauglo will be univerſal, Warm friends and re- 


*. 
& 


ful enemies : the) ate inviolable in their ſecrecy, and inevitable 
in cheir n with ſuch a notion of honour, that neither threat 
nor reward would induce them to betray the ſecret or perſon,of ;a 


Þ > 


man, altkough that man were an oppreſſor. Hard drinkers and . 


"quarrelſome.; but eirih, ſubmiſſive and obedient. Dancing is ſo uni- 


-verfal among them, that there are every where itinerant dancing · mai- 

ders, ta whom the ęotters pay ſix pence a quaxter for teaching their 

families,” Baſides the Iriſh jig, which they can dance with a moſt ur- 

| + Sa PATTI minuets, and country dances are taught; and I even 
heard o 


* 


cotiHions coming in. Many ſtrokes in their character ate 


E vidlently to be aſeribed to che extreme oppreſſion under which they 
ve. I they are as great thieves and lars as they are zeported, it is 


But I muſt now come to another claſs of people, to whoſe e 


Auct it ĩs almoſt entirely owing, that the character of the nation has 
not that luſtre abroad, which, I dare aſſert, ĩt will ſoon very generally 
merit: This is the clais of little eduntry gentlemen, “ tenants who drink 


their; elaret by aneans of profit rents; jobbers in farms; bucks; your 
Fellows witk round hat, edged with gold, who hunt in the day, get 
Axunk in the evening, and fight the next morning. I ſhall not dwell 


% 


on a ſubjecł ſo perfectly diſagreeable, hut remark; that theſe are the 


* 


men among hom drinking, duelling, raviſhing, &. &. are faund 


-as in their natine foil.; once to à degree that made them the peſt of 


ſociety ; they are growing better, but even now, one or two of them 
- got by aceident (where they have no buſmeſs) inte better tem- 


Pany, ars fuſſicient to derange,(the. pleaſures that reſult from a liberal! 
eonverſation. A new ſpirit; nety faſſuions ; new modes of politeneſs 


exhibited by the higher ranks art mitated-/by the lower, which Will it 


is to be hoped, put an end to this race of beings z and either.drive 


their ſons Nane into the army or navy, or fink them iuto plain 
1 76-34 bo 3 "Lud; Eo tho 1 8 1 1 225 f 51 | 


\./* This:egprefor\ is bot te he taken zn a general. fenfe. God forbid E ſhould. give 
chis character 8 gentlemen of Fall fortungs in Ireland: k have myſelf 
been acquainted With exceptions,” T mean on That in general they are not the 
moſt liberal people in the kingdom. | Id ey, oe 


: 
_ 
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ſteady and determined courage. 


[tradeſmen or farn r kke thoſein England, W to ſoe 


men with much zreater property without pretending de be gentlemen; | 


Lrepeat it from the intelligence I received; that even this claſsare very 
-Hifferent from what they were twenty years 280 and improve fo faſt 


*that the time will ſoon come when _y por monde character will not be 
degraded by any ſet. bY | 


That character is upon the dle reſpect wy 1 It waa S ds anfale 
do attribute to the nation at large the vices and follies of only one claſs 
of individuals. Thoſe perſons from whom it is candid to take a g neral 
eſtimate, do credit to their country. That they are a people learned, 
_ lively and ingenious, the admirable authors they have produced will 


be an eternal monument, witneſs their Swift, — van, = e Boyle, 


Berkeley, Steele, Farquliar, Southerne, and Goldſmith. eir talent 
for eloquence is felt and acknowledged in the parliaiments of both the 
kingdoms. Our on ſervice both by ſea and land, as well as that (un- 
fortunstely for us) of che Principal monarchies of Europe, ſpeał their 
Every unprejudioed traveller who 
viſits them will be as much pleaſed with their el rfulneſs, as obliged 
he. — and will find them 4 brave, e e and liberal 
ple.“ 12 852 NAI 8 


gs pra The eren — of Ireland is the Proteſtant; 


booms — — Cork, * N | Elphin, 
ny and Fora * 8 


5 Kildare, Killala, Killaloe, Kihmore;>Lei 


"Meath; Oſſory, Raphoe, and Waterford. : lbs che 10.1 

The diſſenters are almoſt as various here 3 Meghan 7 the 
moſt prevailing are the Roman Catholics, Preſpyterians, Quakers, An- 
 abapriſts, . ay and Methodiſts, all ond wh beg rr by 


we T” ©} GS 0 
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- . -{Qongrrvorion Lok Laws] aun is ar-proſett © digind inde- 


pendent kingdom, and its imperial crown is inſeparably annexed by.. 


an an Triſh act of parliament; to that of Great Britain From te time of 
the acveſſion of the ſovereignty of Ireland; ta the kings of England; 


until che tenth year of the reign of Henry VII. che mode of enacting 


[Jaws within the Engliſh-pale-in the parliaments of this :countryj: was 
nearly the ſame as in England: the king's viceroy ſimmoting 

molding parliaments at pleaſure, in whieh were enacted ſuch ſtatutes 
as were then thought expedient or neceſſary, But an ill uſe (as it was 


then termed) — been made of this power, a ſet of acts were paſſ 
5 — of Henry VII. one of which, vit iO Henry VII. c. 4. 


provided, That no parliament be Hereafter ſummonad or: holden, 

- unleſs the king's lieutenant then being; ſhall previouſſy certify to the 

king; under the great feal of 
thereof, and the articles propoſed to be paſſed therein; and that aftet 

the king in his EE Es gland;: l have eonſidered and approv- 

ed, or altered ſaid acts, or any mY them, and certified them back'under 

"the great 17 55 of England, and ſhall have given licenſe to ſummon and 
Parliament, cen the ſama ſhall be "PR a e wh the 


the cauſes and conſiderations. 


c 


Aid acts fo c 
By another 


: \ 
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4 a5. certified, and none other, ſhall be therein introduchd, paſſed, 
wr ogg eee eee 
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law, viz. 10 Henry VII. c. 22. it was enacted that «all 


ftatutes before that time paſſed in England, ſhould be of force in Tre- 
land.“ From the making of which law, all ſubſequent Engliſh ſtatutes 


were abſurdl 


of the reign of Ges 
ether England had a ri 


1 y ſuppoſed to have boùnd Ireland, if therein named, or 
— Abo ut the beginnin 


About the begin of George 1. in conſequence of 


ght to make laws to 


bind this country, which was ready to be diſputed by the Iriſh, an 


act w 


was paſſed in the Britiſh parliament (6th of George I. o. 
whereby it Was declared, 4 That the kingdom of Ireland ou 


5. 


ght to 


be ſubordinate to, and dependant upon, the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, as being inſepatably annexed and united thereto, and that 
the king's majeſty, with the conſent of the lords and commons of 


Great Britai 
© However, chi 


ri 


twenty-firſt and twenty. ſecond Geo. III. cap. 


enacted, « That the lord lieutenant and conncil 


lament aſſembled, hath power to make laws to 


wever, this illiberal and unjuſt uſurpation” of the legillative 
hts of Ireland was of ſhort duration. For after the emancipation 
the trade of this kingdom in the year 1779, the toth ſtatute of 
Henry VII. c. 4. before mentioned, was very much altered; by an 
& paſſed in the Triſh parliament, in the twenty-firſt and twenry-ſecond 
of his preſent majeſty George III. &c. namely, ſtatute the 
By which" it is 
Ireland ſhall certi- 


V under the great ſeal of the fame, to his niajeſty, without addition, | 
alteration, &c. all ſuch bills, and no other, as the parliatnent of Ireland 


(1 


ſhall jüdge to be expedient ; that all bills {6 certified 41d returned 


back again under the 


t ſeat of En 


land; without any alteration 


whatever,and-rione'other, ſhall-paſs in the Iriſh parliament.” And 
that no bill ſhall be certified into Great Britain, as'a caitſe or conſid= 
eration of holding any parliament. Provided always that no parlia- 
ment de ſummoned or holden; until a licenſe be obtained from his 
majeſty for that purpoſe,” Nnd this act of che Iriſh legiſlature was 


followed by a declaration of rights under tlie form 5 
the thione; not à little ſtrengthened by the ſpitited and united efforts 


form of an addreſs to 


of the whole Triſh nation, who; with one voice, and with the very arms 


8 of their 
ne 


Ziſlative 
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ative capa Sethe. lords ſpiritual itual (22), and lords temporal {now 
WhO Fg r with, the king (or his viceroy) ſit in one drow 


by 


and the commons a (qo) compoſed of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes 
Fa 8 );who fit in another ; and theſe in conjunction 
the Iriſh, _ ament, which alone is empowered, with, alone ex. 
erts, ee alone hath right to exert the E of, making new, or al. 
tering or repealing thoſe laws already 2 tor the government of 
This realm.“ In whieh the manner of. proceeding from the firſt intro- 
duction of a bill into either houſe till it is . to England by 
the lord lieutenant in order to receive the l Allet. is nearly * 
fame with that of the Britiſh parliament... 


In reſpect of duration, the parliaments. ee e countries, -- ; 


the parliament, of Ireland is at preſent octennial, and 3 he: be- 
_ ginningof the reign. of his preſent majelty, 1 AS. perpetual : V 
12258 Great N is ſeptennial. 

The common law of England was ado bred 
115 iſmore, in the reign of Henry II. and e fince has been the com- 
mon law of Ireland; between which and that of England there is 
hardly any difference, except Where the alterations made. in it by the 


atute law of either bp wake have. produced a ſlight, Variation. 
But, to. he. goers F both are the ſameyand. the 
deciſions, of the courts at V det are of high author in guid- 


| the determinations (inf Et caſes) of the king's,courts; at ub- 
lin, Which in-pumber, ſuperiority, and extent of eee are ſimi· 
| tar to thoſe at Weſtminſter, ſome Ew and trivial ee e the 
| peculiar practice of each court, excepted- i Se ed gh 
+. In.conſequence of the above mention ' reſtoration of the, 
tional immunitics, of 0 country, a writ. of error no longer. hes from 
| 8 hare $ Bench in Ireland, to that at e the ultimate 
now: be brought before the LA e Peers, hand 

CI is, final and ixreverſible. 4 55 Hd 8 
There are 1 ceclelialtical 


; = 


one. wr. A 

II AND W e important 

@ extenſion of inland ET arnage ſeem now | 

and promoted in Ireland. 0 % F 

Amonz che canals completed or nom e i is d, 

| Won diflinguil ed in conſequence and extent. (and the 22 one, which 
te limits of our Rp » 1 77K notice Le b 0.5 that 

vo 5 „„ 11 7 
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B &, dads the duet on of parliament and _ A big rien beard, 
und different grants were m 2 time to time for carrying it ont. 
But after ſome years it was ſerved that little effectual progreſs Wis 
made therein, which led the RES to hold out enecuragement! to 
private ſubſcribers” to undertake the proſecution of the work; b 
ting an aid of one fixth part of the ink which ſhould Be necelli- 
ry to'expend' thereon; Accordingly ſeveral noblemen and gentlemer 
ſadſeritied à capital of one hundred thouſand pounds; and Were in- 
eorporated by parliament in 1772, by the name of the company d- 
Undertakers of the Grand Canal, who were put in poſſeſſion of all - 
the works which had been previouſly done at * public expenſe, and 
inveſted with atnple powers — the better carrying into execution! this 
ortant _—_— After combating a variety of difficulties, enlar 
ing their capital, raiſing further aids by loan, de. the line was ho. : 
22 from Dublin to Monaſtereven in 1786. 
This tioble canal proceeds from the weſt end of his mettopolis, 
paſſes. through Ballinz, Noberts-town, and Ratfangan, and in the 
urhood of ſeveral -other towns and villages” It crofſes thi 
iffey on an aqueduct bridge of ſeven arches (conſtructed vn the b 
ngenidus and pe ent principles) pixrces the hill of Downih 
veral hundred yards; runs through a great part of the Bog of HI 
— and falls into the river Barrow at Monaſtereven, after a courſe 
nn? 1+ miles. It is navigated by boats of from 30 to 90 tons bürthen; 
ſupplied with water throughout the” diffrent levels from we 
rous ſtreams or fivers, "viz: the Black-wood:mill, Toughtewheljis 
bony and Fotraunfan ſtreams on the north; and Un che url b 
ue Great Bog, Miller's-town and Donore ſtreams, and the Mill-tow 
Nrer, which is made navigable four miles from the great trunk, an 
terminates near the Curragh; but that Which ſupplies the ca 7 with 
ſuch ahundance of moſt excellent water; 18 the reat Morrell „taken ii in | 
#'the fifteenth lock, about twelve miles from Dublin.” TPhite? are 26 - 
becks on this wala eng; (6 double ald 20 fing je) the falls it whic | 
vary from 4 feet 3 inches, to ig feet 7 inches. The ſummit levef 
feet 4 — deve tlie James's-ſtreet harbout j $2 feet 9 eh 
above the river Barrow 55 N [3 I. 26% feet opa 
nde in the Litke) 2t Dahlie 7 
Thete ee been pri ce. d ang eat No? 
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a ih 1h 3 
ich advantages to the cbutitr Ang which it paſſes, and its Fiei 5 A 
hat And through à confiderable extent of the aGoining countries, 5 I« 
car ing large 248 er d ud bog, ivcrealing Wir vale, exc ZI 
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culture and. mpulatutes, and.conve ing the-important ſupplies of 
| Ss corn, coal, turf, &c.. & e. by a yy Wo and expeditious rigs 
to the metropolis ; & -from, whence. it tranſports i in return. Male nece 
Nies which render the e of the city and country . re- 
Liprocal aca. To th vantages are to be added, 1＋ 71 many 
eonveniences a Weide Bo Foy velling, Ted by. the e bliſning of com. 
1 pücket boats on- this line, Which 1, paſling, rapidly to different 
E every day at ated hours, afford one of the cheapeſt, molt ex. 
Wes. e Jocial e 5 ww: Is ot 


Ty * 
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ding e is by copmpa- 
e 4 AP d procuring from parlia- 
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he . ee euere 1 the; nation is in. A en — in- | 


debted. For 1 FSRFSIP 2 5 f chem the 
Molt! Uberal grants, Wh 1 — 55 enable ID: to exten their views as 
e ll to arts and manuf; fac tures ast to agrieu urs. e ſehool for por. 
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ence. to ai hoop of 3 Th $a lng become 
x = 8 ſtances, the ED in America, and 
250 Britain, Irogidence: ung the: cour- 


bo pre I ade 
| virtue eo ro 0 W in ouſly 
| Wi Cp 15 25 lag impoſed 1 — 18 by f Whilſt 
255 of. commerce and power in A8 age Holland, the 
lands, and nd other .countrie 8. roſ and let. * the. kingdom of Ire- 

9 88 Feet in 9 15 me : powerl in geo people, more ao 
| and mor reſoi Was compelle 
ndred years to el n on theſe mo Oy Tod nds 
During that long night, of miſery, to : Ireland, were 
ined with the blogd of infurredtions.rapidly, treading on 
h other; raiſed. 3 2 1 reſſion, or fo- 
ntereſted ) | ters and their 
creatures. 


| sslusit 
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n 5 1 W2 4 
ceatures. "Theſe PA TAY 3 3 and e 1 
rity of property; and confiſcation being often the object, was general | 
the effect 94 excited diſorder. In a country fo. diſtracted, manu- 
actures could not take root, and commerce could not flouriſh. Theſe 
are the offspring of peace and ne which were here er 
but for ſhort intervals till the revolution rt 
| From the latter part of the rei of 1 4 Blk III. 45 the! ; — eman-. 
dipation of the trade of Ireland in 17.79, this unfortunate country ex 
perienced a ſeries of the moſt wanto and impolitic reſtrictions“ from 


5 Fa 55 i n to 1 1 and e of 
both. 


* 


3 8 >. to which he anſwered the lords, * thats: | 
"majeſty will take care to do what their lordſhips have defired ;” and 
to che commons he anſwered, “ I ſhall do all that in me lies to di. 
courage the woollen. trade i in Ireland,” And indeed fo gym gan 
was this, baneful influence e ployed upon the legiſlature, that. they 
prot an act laying: heavy duties on the export of their woollens to 
gland, where a law was alſo made in the following year prohihit- | 
Ing exports from Ireland. toiother countries, ſo that between the two 
Huillatures the manufacture Was as completely annihilated as it could 
be by Wo > 1 j 
The immediate confaquences to Irdand; fhowed the value of What 
ſhe loſt.; many thouſand. manufacturers were obliged to leave the king-/ 
dom for want of employment; many parts of; the ſouthern and wel- 
tern counties were ſo depopulated, that they have not yet recovered 
a reaſonable number of inhabitants; and che hole kingdom was re- 


| 
FE: duced to the greateſt poverty and diſtreſs. _—_ 
5 In conſideration of this loſs, the Iriſh were to get full and unriyalled 
- poſſeſſion « of the linen trade; as if one manufacture was ſufficient for 
þ the employment of a whole nation, . eſpecially where a large majority 
d. of it were totally ignorant of the proceſs or habits of the trade, and 
a Poſſeſſing but little of the neceſſary material; whilſt in the other, the 
p hands were formed even to enviable perfection, and the materials were 
e REY, at home in abundance. The Iriſh women were to become. 
Ee d for the Engliſh manufatturers, and the richer: were to be 
d - ie clothiers for the poorer nation. 
1 Several years. had, elapſed before the promited encouragement 
ly to the linen Was granted; and fo wretched a ſtate was it in, in 
1 = Yale 1700, that the exports of linen amounted in value but to, 
e ti. 
re 3 people of; Ireland, deprived as we "have "Red of the 
ite ollen, were Gbli ged' to confine their ſole attention. to the manufac- 
ed as of Linen.” As with individuals ſo with nations, when the be 
li Tic mind is excluſively bent to one object, it cannot avoid ſucceedin 
ere 5 its purſuit to 4 conſiderable. degree. The province of Ulſter - 
_ the EY Wherein it Was extended 3 D it Was e taken up by 
* N VF | 8 
. 1 Jerk way 4.488 $328 why a; $4550} wa 14258 r => 8 
* | 8 1 the 9 1740 * 17705 there were no les thats tweaty-four embar- 


$925? in] — one of which laſted three years, 
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the induſtrious deſcendants of the hardy Scotch Colonies ſettled there. 


in and ftill it continues the principal feat of the manufacture. The 
tees Have Br Cling comparacve Fane alebouph tit of 


' Connanight has been making conſiderable advances in 


©To give he reader a more perfot idea of the progreſxandimportance 


of this manufacture, we have annexed a view of the quantities export. 


e coarſer 


degree connected with the ſubject, we have alto giyen a fimi 
of it. * ry CCC 5 r 
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| Another branch of trade is in the produes of Cante, which brings 


* a. 
* 


ed at different periods ; and, as the export of linen yarn is in ſome 
ar view 


2 
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red as ſo much clear gain do the nation. The average export for 
ve years, ending 1767, was about 40,000 barrels. The like and 
Bi was 46,924 barrels, The like ending 1782, Was 89,085, 
the year 1787 it roſe to 101,859. 
The filk manufacture is of great importance, but principally con- 
2 to the metropolis, probably from its connexion with the falbiom. Y 
Several branches have been brought to the higheſt perfection; their | 
damaſks and luteſtrings are excellent; and their handkerchiefs are not 
_ only ſuperiour to Engliſh, but are alſo unrivalled by any nation in 
Europe. The mixed goods, or tabinets and Poplins, have been long { 
celebrated. q 
The cotton main Aude is of lateintrodugion; but yet has arrived | 
at great perfection and conſiderable extent. Confidetable ſums have | 
been expended on the erection of noble mills and machinery, ©! ' _ 
The glaſs manufacture has ariſen tos re ene | 
within a few years. ] 
| The manufacture of paper bas bouk dest b filent, but teady | 
ſteps, to great improvement and i importance; and from the number 
of hands it employs, and the ſmall proportion the value of the mate- | 
Hal bears to the labour, it is certaudy of the us eee to a 
manufacturing nation. 
| Theſe are ſome of the principal nlanfadtres of Ireland 1 moſt of 
which appear, from che beſt evidence, to be Ms pert in extent 
and i improvement. f | 
| Having K the leading manüfactures, exports of this | 
kingdom, &. it is neceſſary to obſerve on the principal articles which | 
.compoſe her imports 3 theſe generally come from or through Great [ 
Britain,* and conſiſt of her manufactures of various denominations, : 
woollens, filks, cottons, mided goods, haberdaſtery, manufactures of 
| iron, ſteel and other metals, groceries, hops, hark, earthen-warey beer, 
cbals, and an infinite number of other articles; beſides the produce 


* of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies to a conſiderable amount. The table ; 
7 annexed will ſhew the comparative value of this. intereourſe ; but 
oY whilſt it ſtates the balance to be generally in favour of Ireland, there , 
1. muſt be thrown. into the oppoſite ſcale the remittances to abſens . 
%a tees, intereſt of money dent on Irifh eſtates, penſions, freight and in- 
0 ſurance of ſhips, remittances to regiments on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, + 
\ Kc. Ke. amounting in all to above = million and a half, or perhaps 
T wo millions ſterling... .  - 
. 3 able is aun de from the Ld Cuſtom Houle ace 
tis counts. | 
"PV piople of tretant cantiiine to com ly of the want of reci; 

ge their! e 1 comp hats of 1 malt . N 
' e ww ae g en not lefs was pope 1 78 | 
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n e eee 
849,678 
949,03 
e deere 
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Since the opening of the Iriſh trade, the intercourſe with the Uni- 
ted States of America; the Britiſh colonies, and alſo to the Weſt In- 
dia iſlands, has been an aeceſſton of conſiderable conſequence. To 
thee latter the exports are principally compoſed' of produce, and manu- 
factures of various forts, and is a trade that promiſes to increaſe to a 
1gation laws, which prevent their ſending the redundancy of their 
imports into'the Engliſh\markets. The trade to the Britiſh colonies 
is compoſed of ſimilar exports as to the iſlands, and will probably 
riſe ig equal importance; but with the American States it is expe&- 
The trade to Portugal is one. of the moſt important to the kingdom, 
and conſtantly produces a conſiderable balance in her favour : In 
ſome years the export of butter-alone has been equal to the whole of 
her imports from that country, which principally conſiſt of wine, ſalt, 
fruit, oil, pot-aſh, and cork ; for which are ſent in return, butter, 
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Cons. ] The coins of Ireland are at preſent of Aten wens 

jnations and the like fabric with thoſe of England, only-an Engliſh! 

ling paſſe ind for thirizen pence, and © a 
the other coins. 

Bank or IzLanp] The ſabſcribers to the anda bank were 
incorporated by charter in 1783, by the name of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland, and proceeded ti buſineſs on the 
25th June, in the ſame year, upon a capital ſtock of 600, oo0l. which 

ed of 4 per cent. government debentures depoſited at par. 
. ee were cancelled by government; agreeably to act of 
liament, and an annuity at the rate ok, 4 per cent. granted in lieu 
1 In es to their capital they borrewed tio, oool. pre- 
vious to the opening of the bank, for which they iſſued debentures 
at 5 per cent. and in 3784 a farther hm of Hadol. on thefite 
terms. 
In this bank are depoſited certain monies ed into his maj. 
eſty⸗ s treaſury ; and by an act paſſed 1784, all money lodged in the 
courts af er and exchequer are alſo to be ee in che 


| The governors, dir ectors, and officers are annually elected in the 
month of April. Of + the 15 directors 5 muſt be new. The qualifi- 

cation of the governor is the acmal poſſeſſion of 5 ol. ſtock „ gt the 

deputy governor 3000l, and of each of the directors z000b 

Under the direction of this company, an office was opened i in | fone | 
2787, for purchaſing light guineas and half guineas, on terms ſo 
bighly advantageous to the an that i it has proved of the utmoſt 

| utility. 50 

Miriraxr SrxmoTs.], The military Salbe of Ireland 

conſiſts of | | 


Four regiments of dragoon guards TE 684 
Eight regiments of dragoons th: 5 I, 
Fear pines of of foot „ Pa 
J 1 : 15,232 | 


To his Þto be added the ordnende, Wich! is on 2 „ dilting 3 
* Liſhment, and is compoſed of 6 companies, of 50 men each, making 
in the whole 300. | 

Of this force, Great 8 may employ ſeven regiments (or 3283 
men) on foreign ſervice at the expenſe of Ireland ; but, 2 the 
war with the TInited States, che prineipal part of the army was with- 
drawn, fo that in the year 2707.1 there were little more than 3009 
men left for the protection of the kingdom. - 

CiTies, yuBrLic Epirieks, &c.] 3 the 4 af bolahd, 
is, in extent, beauty and number 0 inhabitants, the ſecond city in the 
Britiſh dominions. It is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the iſland, on the 
river Liffey, near its junction with the. fea, i in latitude. 5 3%; 20/ and i is 
about 270 miles N. W. of London. 

Dublin is equal in magnitude to above ane-fourth of * It 
bs 188 miles and a half ng... and its ne aa 1 * * 3 
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fo chat the circumference may be ahout eight Iriſh miles, Tt lies 
moſtly on a level, and is rather low, in reſpect to the adjacent coun- 
try; a great part of the old town being built on a marſhy founda- 
tion. Its increaſe, theſe laſt twenty years, is almoſt incredible: In 
the year 1754 the return of houſes was 12,857, and in 1766, it was 
13,194. Tt now contains, at a moderate computation, about 15, oo 


houſes, moſtly full of inhabitants, who are eſtimated at near 200,009 
ſouls, and is daily increaſing both in extent and population. 
Dublin would have had 4 commodious and ſecure ſtation for ſhip- 


ping, if the entrance of the bay had not been ſo choaked up, that veſ- 
ſels of great burthen cannot come oyer the bar: But the defects of 
the harbour are greatly remedied, by a prodigious work of ſtone and 
piles of wood, extending about three miles into the bay. 
At the end of the piles, there is a light-houſe erected, curiouſly. 
conſtructed of hewn ſtone, The approach to the city from the har- 
bour exhibizs a moſt beautiful proſpect, It is a ſpacious amphithea- 
tre, bounded moſtly by a high ſhore ; and the country all round is 
interſperſed with white villas, which have a pleaſing effet. 
The river Liffey, though navigable for ſhips of a moderate burthen, 
8 far as the old Cuſtom-houſe, is but narrow, the breadth being in 
ome parts 250 feet, in others only 140. It runs for two miles al- 
melt ſtraight through the city, dividing it nearly into two equal parts, 
forming ſpacious quays, walled.in the whole length of the city. At 
the breadth of a wide ſtreet from the river on each ſide, the houſes 
25 built oppoſite each other, which has a grand effect. Over che 
Liffey are erected five bridges, two of them, Eſſex and the Queen's, 
ate elegant ſtructures; the other three, Ormond, Arran, and Bloody- 
bridges, have but little to recommend them, beſides affording 


emer mee. oe T 
This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and ſends two members to 
8 ; and the univerſity ſends two more, Beſides two cathe · 

rals, (Chriſtis and St. Patrick's) there are eighteen pariſh chnrches, 
ix meeting-houſes for Preſbyterians, one for Baptiſts, three for Meth. 


. 


odifts, one for Moravians, two for Quakers ; fifteen Roman Cath- 
olic chapels, three nunneries, one Jewiſh ſynagogue; and fourteen 
hoſpitals ; The linen and yarn halls, fifteen public markets for every 
| wn of proviſions, of which Ormond market is perhaps the firſt in 

Europe, and ſeven public priſons, The four Courts, conſiſting of 
the High Court of Chancery, King's-bench, Common-pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, are held here, as alſo Courts of Prerogative, Delegate, Con- 
litory, and Admiralty ; ſeveral halls for corporations, &c. one theatre, 
ſeven coffee-houſes, belides , a number of elegant hotels for the ac- 
commodation of foreigners. ' © F nina 


' The” eaſt end of the town on each fide of the Liffey is extending 


faſt, by ſeveral new ſtreets, on a noble ſcale; and when the bridge 


= 


Which is in contemplation for uniting the line from Grafton to Sack- 
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Tue municipal government” of the city of Dublin is veſted in 8 
ou 09h 24 aldermien, 2 ſhetiffs, and 97 common council, Who 
are deaed by the ſeveral corporations. The various departments 
of its police are partly in the hands of this corporation, and partly 
in ſeveral boards inſtituted for che purpoſe within theſe few years. 
In the former is the care of the water, which they are to ſee careful- 
ty and conſtantly diſtributed to every part of the ; metropolis, from 
two principal ſources, one from a baſon at the weſt end of the city, 
on the ſouth fide of James's-[treet, which affords a noble head of wa- 
the Liffey at Ifland-bridge, where a forcing engine is employed to 
{ide of the city; From theſe ſources it is ſupplied, in a degree, per» 
cke any other in Europe, 5 „„ ; . 0 . 1 1 
Cork is the ſecond city in tlie kingdom, and capital of the province 
of Munſter, governed by a mayor and other magiſtrates, and ſends 


e 


lic and priyate buildings of, late years are in the ſtyle of mod- 
ern elegince, and alike declare the improved taſte, ſpirit and riches 


ng 
meeting-houſes, bong ing to Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Quakers e 


Cork is very conſiderable, and its exports are in ſome articles much 
Lupetiar to thoſe of the metropolis. In time of war it is the great. 

market for proviſions, from whence the Britiſh. navy draw an iner. 
hauſtible ſupply. 5 The qther articles of export eonſiſt of corn, wool, 
hay, woolen 'yarn, camblets, ſerges, hides, butter, candles, ſoap, 


7 


; ; e is carried on to ſuch extent in 
this county, that half the wool of Ireland. is ſaid to be combed here; 
the manufaqures confilf ot .camblets, ſerges, ratteens, frizes, drug. 
gets, narrow cloths, coarſe hnen, ſtockings, &c. but when agriculture 
5 e Y 5 2 * . ? ©. 43 8 3 
and manufactures are more widely diffuſed through this fru uitful prov: 
NT { e | e mee, 


4 . 


znee, bed in eee valuable, a8 being derived from the 


ned induſtry and ingenuity of che people. its 01 
Limerick is ſittuated on the Shannon, one NP a vobleſt rivers 
which any European iſland can boaſt, and placed in one of the moſt 


fertile counties of the kingdom. It is a flouriſhing city, and compoſ- 


ed of what is called the: Iriſh and Engliſh town. The latter ſtands 
upon the ſouth part of a piece of ground three miles in eircumference, 
called the King's Iſland, formed by the Shannon, which divides it- 


ſeelf about half a mile above the city. The Iriſh town is on the 


ſouth or oppoſite ſide of the river, and both are united by an old 
bridge, called Baal's. Theſe towns, in their ancient Rate; conſiſted 
put of one wide ell bullt ſtreet, cut at right angles by many narrow 


lanes. At preſent the city is large, populous and regular, three miles 


in cireumference; is ſuppoſed to contain above 40;060 inhabitants, 
and is 92 miles S. W. by W. from Dublin, and about 60 miles from 
the ſea, It is governed by a mayor, ſueriffs and other magiſtrates; 
is a city and county in itſelf, and ſends two members to parliament. 
— trade is conſiderable, particularly i in the export of beef, pork, but- 
r;;hides,:rape-ſced,: &c. &c. and the manufactures of linen, woolen 

| r are carried on to ſome extent; that of gloves is no leſs 
| "I abroad eme home, for their Uncommon: delicacy.and 
Aut 7. 55 l 92 1108 1 11 9291 1217 
Belfaſt, Wongde © feen ways fince-of» inferiov'67 ſecond rate'conſes 
quence, now ranks amongſt the firſt towns in Ireland; to which im- 
portance it has arrived by the moſt rapid progreis, and for which it 


mon induſtry of its people, and from its ſituation, being the medium 
through which are conveyed the imports and exports of a populous 


ö s indebted to the enterpriſing activity of its merchants, the unn. 


and great manufacturing country. Belfaſt is in the county of An- 
trim, on the river Lagan, at its junction with the Lough of Belfaſt ; 


is ſuppoſed to contain atleaſt 30, ooo inhabitants, governed by Sov- 
ereign and 12 Burgeſſes, ſends two members to parliament, and is 80 


miles north from Dublin. The ſtreets are brad, che houfes general- 


.y modern and well built. The Exchange, Hall, and other public 


buildings are ſuited to the pur poſes of their erection, and worthy the 


conſequerice of the town. Their trade mas riſen (and is daily riſing) 
| into conſiderable value; the exports of linen, manufactured cotton, 
5 glaſs, corn, beef, pork, and: ſundry other articles, are great; and 
pros one ae manufactures form ſome of the _— pepe in the 
= om. 74 rotor As (Gn 

Waterford f Andy 3 Such de of ce ut, 2 I a rapid 
aifior;/withouk any bridge, and about four miles and a half from its 


junction with the Nore and Barrow, all which united form tlie har- 


bour. 


is about eight miles from the ſea, and 74 miles 


This city 
1808 W. from, Dublin; it is 2 moſt convenient port for foreign 
traffic, and its harbour runs almoſt 12 miles up tlie country, 
nearly i in a ſttaight line, all the way deep and clear. This city is the 


other magiſtrates, and ſends. two members to parliament'; there are, 
W e great. c . three Ik (one of 


Wan which 


capital of 8 of the ſame. name, governed by a mayor and 
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which is extremely beautiful and ſpacious; and rivals inpwhich Even 
the capital can boaſt) four Catholic chapels; and places of » worſhip 
for French Proteſtants, Preſbyterians, Quakers, and Baptiſts. The 
Biſhop's palace is a fine 3 of hewn ſtone, with two fronts: 
The Court-houſe, Exchange, Cuſtom-houſe, and Barracks, are neat 
handfome buildings, and the new Theatre and Aſſembly Rooms are 
Boo up in a very fine taſte. ' There are ſeveral charity ſchools and 

umane foundations, well ſupported. The white 'glaſs and other 


manufactures of Waterford are in a flouriſhing ſtate; and its _ 


bf beef, pork, butter, hides, tallow, corn, &c. is conſiderable 5- 
which the extenſive inſand navi gation it has by means of the Nor 
Suire, and Barrow greatly contributes 3 as it alſo does to the import 
trade, from the demand for foreign ere ee in the ſeveral rich 
counties and flouriſhing towns, — h which theſe rivers flow. The 
trade it carries on with Newfoundland, and of which it enjoys the 
ee ſhare, is of the utmoſt importance, as upwards of ſeventy 
of ſhipping are employed in the ſupply of the banks with provi- 
ſions, &c. and return from thence and the Weſt- Indies with fiſh, rum, 
fagar, cotton; &c. Some idea of _—_ proviſion trade here ind 4 
formed by the vaſt number of large hogs killed, which amount 
upwards of zoo per week, for gel eeks together, and of — 
ter chere have been exported from hence are _ to eee caſks's 
N -Thinh TEL 3 $5 12k To's 10, i 4 TE 1 8 
— is is one of the beſt inland elites: in dhis tingdony phacſiins: | 
ly firuared-on/the river Nore, diſtant 57 miles ſouthweſt from Dublin; 
I is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen. It compriſes 
tro towns; Kilkenny, ſo called, and Iriſh- Town; each of which fends 
two members to parliament j und, together; are computed to contaiſi 


about 20, 00 inhabitants. It has two churches; and ſeveral Catholic 
chapels. The cathedral ſtands in a ſequeſtered fituation, is a venera- 


ble Gothic pile, and built above five hundred years ago; eloſt 1h it 


is One of on remarkable round towers, which have ſo muchengaged 
the's of travellers. There are two very fine bridges of c, 
marble wrerthe Notre; John's, particularly, which eonſiſts of three el- 


by ic arches, is beautifully proportioned, and might ſerve as a model 
lightneſs and elegance. The only manufuctures of conſequence in 
this: city are coarſe” woollen ' cloths, blankets of extraordifary fit 
quality; and conſiderable quantities of ſtarch j in the neighbourhood = 
alſo are manufactured thoſe beautiful chininey- pieces, whiel are 
known all over the kingdom by the name of Kilkenny marble'j” Which 
are cut and poliſhed by water, a mill (the only otie of its kind proba- 
2 ” wore i Ay hr been invented yt ere e 1 Mr: Coles 
| this pu * Ty « 
352 . eee eee town eee 1 ſeated on 
the noble bay of Galway, on the Weſtern Ocean, i 3 weſt froni 


7 $f 2 


Dublin: It has but one pariſſi church, an Exchinge, three nunneries, 


three monaſteries;'acharterdchool; and an hoſpltal. It is a county 
imitſelf, governed by a Mayor, or his Deputy, two Sheriffs, and à Re- 


corder, And ſends two members to parliament. The ton is ſur- 


rounded papain n contains about 15, 00 
e inhabitants. 
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inhabitants. The ſalmon: and herring. fiſberies are carried on here 
with great ſpirit, and employ ſeveral hundred boats; the quantity 
of kelp manufactured and exported is conſiderable: . OF EN. 
Londonderry is 115 miles N. N. W. from Dublin, in the prov- 
ince of Ulſter, and capital of the county of the. ſame. name; 
ſends to members. to parliament, and is governed by a Mayor and 
other magiſtrates. It is ſeated en an eminenes or declivity of an 
oval form, being almoſt a peninſula at. the bottom, aud on à narrou- 
part of Lough Foyle, which ſurrounds, for a quarter of a mile broad, 
two thirds or more of the emineuce;; and. by which they have an open 
navigation to the ſea on the very north of the kingdom. This fia - 
tion is not more advantageous than beautiful; the city is extremely 
well built and neat, and à general appearance of order, induſtry, and 
ſabriety prevails throughout. Its trade is conſiderable ; the exports 
conſiſt of linen, linen yarn, grain, &c. and their exertions in the 
HA CEA other. kſheries, have been ſuceeſsſul. The ground 
Plot of this city is the property of the corporations of London, from 
io circumſtance it has compounded its former name, Which was 
8 erry. FE, 45 wood 24 33 1 0 7 G * it 5 1 #Þ} e 277 
The other conſiderable towns in Ireland are, Newry in the eounty 
of Down, 50 miles N. from Dublin, and ſeated on the Newry. Wates 
which is rendered navigable for large veſſels into the bay of Car ing 
ford; and by a noble canal which joins the Banan river, has = com- 
2 with Lough Neagh and all the eireumjacent neighbaur- 
ood. Drogheda, ſeated on the river Boyne, which is navigable for 
ſhips of burthen to the Quay; 23 miles north from Dublin, governed 
by a Mayor, Sheriffs, Recorder, and Aldermen 1 is a county in it - 
ſalf, and ſends two members to parliament. Wexford, capital of the 
county of the ſame name, 67; miles ſouth from Dublin; governed by 
a Mayor and other magiſtrates, and ſends two members to ;parha- 
ment; built near the ſea, upon the river Slagey., And Armagh, 
which is not only one of — greateſt markets for linen, But is perhaps 
anrivalled by any other of equal extent, for che beauty of its-public 
buildings, for which it is indebted to the I munificence of, | 


its Fim 9 0 
| 1 
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+, Heteditary,Regene. 7 wp, 286420 9 165 
+ Duties on ſtamped paper and parchment. elt 9593 3 4 | 
Revenue ariſing from the Poſt Office, 1m 4572 9 4 

Fells and Foundage received at the Treaſurx 25, ä8 3, 
Surplus from the public coat yards i ee 26 qt: 
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ares Desr.“ ] The abe 9 ho ene as 8 
originated in 1715, when a vote of credit for 50, oool. was gating, 
vn à threatened invaſion of the kingdom. From that period its pro 
reſs, though irregular and fluctuating, was conſiderahle; and in t 
year 1749 it amounted to 205, % However, through the 3 
Ws unaſttal economy; or any increaſe of revenue, this debt was extin- 

und the nation was in credit from the year: 15 50 to 1760, 
When the nation again engaged in debt, which aceumulated. from 
4 223,383 the debt in 1761 to C. 2302, 146, the debt in 1787. 

His row,] See Leland's Hiſtory of Ireland -O Conor's Diſſer: 
| rations on the Hiſtory of Ireland; and Hiſtorical Tracts by Sir John 
Davis; grey Bogen Seb of the: ani. eee in 
Areland. 5 Nat Eh FFF 5 nr 435 77 Del N 4 
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.rT HE ha, 3 by Tacitus, was the iſle of Angleſea, no 

41 © this iſlands It lies in St. George's Channelh and is 4 

an equal diſtance from the kingdoms of England, Scotland and Tre 
land. Its length from north to ſouth. is rather more than thirty miles, 

its breadth from eight to fifteen; and the latitude of the middle of 

the iſland is fifty -· four degrees fixteen minutes north. It is ſaid, that 

om a elear: day the three Britannic kingdoms” may be ſeen from this 


iſland! The air here is wholeſome, and the oli imate, only making al. 


le watiee fer the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that in the wth 
' of England, from which it-does/not differ much in other reſp 


Tze hilly parts are barren, and che champaign fruitful in wheat," bar 


ley, oats, rye, flax, hemp; roots, and pulſe, . The ridge of mountains, 


which, as it 8 the iſland, both protects and fertilizes the 


_ . vallies, where ther ood paſturage. The better ſorts of inhabit- 
ann bee good Gzeab ble horſes, and a ſroall kind, * are al 
an 
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and hardy; nor are they troubled with any noxious animals. The 
coaſts abound with ſea-fowl ; and the puffins, which breed in rabbit- 
holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, and efteemed very delicious. It is 
faid, that this iſſand abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, 
though unwrought ; as are the quarries of marble, flate and ſtone, / 
The Iſle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns. on the 
ſea-coaſts.” Caſtle-· town is the metropolis of the iſland, and the ſeat of 
its government ; Peele, which of late years begins to flouriſh ; Doug- 
las has the beſt market and beſt trade in the iſland, and is the richeſt 
and moſt populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, and its 
ſine mole, extending into the ſea; Ramſey has likewiſe a conſiderable” 
commerce, on account of its ſpacious bay, in which ſhips may ride 
ſafe from all winds excepting the north-eaſt. - The reader, by throw- 


ing his eyes on the map, may ſee how conveniently this iſland is ſitu- 


ated for being the ſtore-houſe of fmugglers, which it was till with» 
in theſe few years, to the great prejudice of his majeſty's revenue. 
The grown of Great-BHritain purchafed this iſland, 1765, from the 
Athol family, to whom it then belonged, for 70,0001. The Duke of 
Athol, however, retains his territorial property in the iſland; though 
the form af its government is altered; and the king has now the ſame 
* powers and prerogatives as the duke formerly enjoyed. The 
abitants, alſo, retain many of their ancient conſlitutions and cuſs 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the Church of England. 


The biſhop of Sodor and Man enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre- 


eminences of other biſhops, but does not ſet in the Britiſh houſe of 
peers; his ſee. never having been erected into an Engliſh: barony. 
One of the moſt excellent prelates who ever adorned the epiſcopal: 
character was Dr. Thomas Wilſon, biſhop of Man, who preſided over 
That dioceſe upwards of fifty-ſeven years, and died in the year 1755, 
aged ninety- three. He was eminently Uiſtinguiſhed for the piety, and 
exemplarineſs of his life, his benevolence and hoſpitality, and his un- 
remitting attention to the happineſs of the people entruſted to his care. 
e encouraged agriculture, eſtabliſhed ſchools for the inſtruction of 
the children of the inhabitants of the iſland, tranſlated ſome of his de- 
notional pieces into the Mank's language, to render them more gener- 
ally. nſeful to them, and founded parochial libraries in every parifh in 
his digceſe. Some of his notions reſpeQing government and church 
diſcipline were not of the moſt liberal kind: But his fatlings were ſo 
few, and his yirtues ſo numerous and conſpicuous, that he was a great 
blefling to the Ifle of Man, and an ornament to human nature. Car- 
dinal Fleury had ſo much veneration for his character, that out of re- 
gard to him, he obtained an order from the court af France, that no 
ꝓrivateer of that nation ſhould ravage the Iſle of Maen 
The eccleſiaſtical government is well kept up in this iſland, and the 
lings are comfortable. The language, which is called the Manks, 
and is fpoken by the common people, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but 
with: a mixture of other languages. The New Teſtament and com- 


mon Prayer Hool have been tranſlated into the Manks 3 | 


The natives, who; amount to above 20,000, are inoffenſive, charit: 


ble, 
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dle, and hoſpitable. The better ſort live i in ſtone houſes, and the 


fer in thatched z and their ordinary bread is made of Gatmeal. 
Their products for exportation conſiſt of wool, hides, and tallow ; 
which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for commodities they in 
have o6ecaſion fot from other parts. ore the ſouth promontory of 
Man, is little iſland called 85 Calf of Man: It is about three miles 
5 N and ſeparated from Man by A channel about two ee 
| d. 

This iſland affords ſome. kette tien which may amuſe an antiqua- 
iy. They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions arid monu- 
ments; of ancient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, 
And partly of pure gold, which are ſometimes dug e 117 5 Sg to 
1 indicate the 8 of las ancient e x h 
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TY Hs land 3 is Fitagred 1 te the coaſt of Hampſhite, fiok 
1 which it is ſeparated by a channel, varying in breadth from 
vhs. to ſeven miles; it is ednſidered as part of the county of South- 
Hampton, and is Within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. Its greateſt 
length, extending from eaſt to weſt, meaſures nearly twenty-three 
riſes; its A 1 from! north to ſouth about thirteen, / Thie air is in 
pen heal thy, particularly the ſouthern parts ; the ſoil is various, 
but ſo great is its fertility; it was many years age computed, that 
more wheat was grown here in one year, than could be conſumed by 
he inhabitants in eight: And it is ſuppoſed that its preſent produce, 
under the great improvements of agricalture, und the additional quan» 
tity of land lately . int A has more than kept pace with 
the increaſe of population. 
ture for ſheep, extends from eaſt to 5 welt through the middle of the 
Hand. The interior parts of the iſland, as well as its extremities, af. 


* Ford a great number of beautiful and piaureſyue proſpects, not only 
in the paſtoral, but alſo in the great and romantie ſtyle. Of theſe 


beauties, the gentlemen of the iſland haye availed themſelves, as well 
in the choice of ſituation of their houſes; as in their other i A 
ments. Domeſtic fowls and poultry are bred here in great num 
bers; the outward· bound ſhips and veſſels at Spithead, the Moth- 
5 batits, and Cowes, commonly furniſhing themſe]ves from this 
Nan 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the Coil, and the 8 


f and varicty of the landſcapes of this iſland, that it has been called 


the garden of England; it has ſome very fine gentlemen's ſegts ; 
Hy 85 is often viſited by parties of pleaſure on account of its deli ht 
Ihe Aland is divided into thirty pariſhes : And, according ton 2 
1— accurate caleulation made in the yeat 17%, the inhabitants then 
ounted to eighteen thouſand and twenty. four, exeluſive' of the 
ber qu I there. Moſt of the farm. e are built ww 2 


range of hills, which affords fine paſ. 


er ENI ns as 


2 enim the cottages appear neat and comfortable, having each its 
little garden, e "oh | SURE Tae IT tba ITS 
The town of Newport ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland, of 
which it may be. conſidered as the capital. The river Medina emp- 
ties itſelf into the channel at Cowes harbour, diſtant about five miles, 
And being navigable up to the quay, renders it comm odious for trade. 
The three principal ſtreets of Newport extend from eaſt to weſt, and 
are croſſed at right angles by three others, all which are ſpacious, clean, 
„ ls 7h oo ft Cn OLA 5 
Cariſbrooke .caftle, in the Iſle of Wight, has been rendered remark- 
able by the confinement of king e a I. who, taking refuge here, 
Vas. detained: à priſoner, from. November 1647, to September 1648. 
After the execution of the king, this caſtle was converted into a place 
of confinement for his e RA and his daughter, the princes 
Elizabeth, died in it. There are ſeveral other forts, in this iſland, 
which, were. all erected about the 36th year of the reign of Henry 


VII. when many. ether forts and block-houſes were built, in ny - 
a che pope England. |. e 


The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a chiſter of 
dan erous rocks, to the number of 140, lying about 30 miles from 
the Tanck End in Cornwall, of which county they are reckoned 4 
part. By their ſituation between the Engliſh channel and St. George's 
channel, they have been the deſtruction of many ſhips and lives. 
9985 of the iſlands are well inhabited, and have large and ſecure 
%% ao oe es JV 25 
In the Engliſh channel are four iſlands fubject to England: Theſe 
are Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie 
much nearer. to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, arc 
within the dioceſe of Wincheſter. They lie in a cluſter. in Mount St, 
Michael's bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Fre. 
delle in Brittany. The computed diſtance between Jeriey, and Sark . 
is four Jeagues ; between that and Guernſey, ſeven leagues ; and be- 

twWween the ſame and Alderney, nine league. 
_ JERSEY, anciently CASAREA, was known to the Romans, 
and lies fartheſt within the -bay, an forty-nine 1 5 ſeven minutes 
north latitude, and in the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt lon- 
gitude, eighteen miles welt of Normandy, and eighty-four miles ſouth 
of Portland. The north ſide is - inacceffible through lofty cliffs, the 
Outh is almoſt level with the water; the higher land, in its midland 

part, is well planted, and abounds with orchards, from which is 
made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The vallies are 
fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. 

The inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent upon the cul- 

ture of cyder, the improvement of commerce, and particularly the 
manufacture of ſtockings. The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine ; 
and the iſland is well ſupplied with fiſh and wild fowl of almoſt eve- 
#7 kind, ſome of both being peculiar to the iſland, and very 8 

> 4 | | 
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2 GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK. 


The iſland is not above twelve miles in length; but the air ig ſs 
Alubetbas; that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no bu. 
fineſs for a phyſician. * The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, 
and are divided into twelve pariſhes. The capital town is St. Helier, 
or Hilary, which contains above 400 houſes, has a good harbour and 
. eaftle, and makes a handſome appearance. The property of this 
iſland belonged formerly 'to the Carterets, a Norman family, who 
© Have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave protection 
to Charles II. both when king and prince of Wales,. at a time when 
no part of the'Britiſh dominions durſt recogniſe him. The language 
of the inhabitants is French, with which moſt of them n 
Engliſh words. Knit ſtockings and caps form their ſtaple ern 
ty; but they carry on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, 

and diſpoſe of their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The / governor is 
appointed by the-crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration reſts 
Vith a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. As this iſland is the princi- 
+ ook remain of the duchy :of* Normandy depending on the kings of 
land, it preſerves the old feudal forms, and particularly the afſem, 

bly: of ſtates, which is as it were a miniature of the Britiſh parliament, 
as ſettled in_the time of Edward I. | 
GUERNSEY is. thirteen miles and a half "Bs ſouthweſt to north- 
galt, and twelve and a half where broadeſt, caſt and welt ; has only 
ten. pariſhes, to which there are but eight aber four of the pa- 
Fiſhes being united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages 
of Guernſey, having one a. piece. Though this is a much finer iſland 
than that of Jerſey, yet It is far leſs 5 becauſe it is not ſo 
well cultivated, nor is it fo populous. It abounds | in cyder ; and the 
Inhabitants, ſpeak French; But want of firing i is the greateſt i incon- 
A veniency that both iſlands labour under. . The only harbour here i is 
t St. Peter le Port, Which is guarded by two forts ; one called the 
Id Caſtle, and the other Caſtle 8 Barer is likewiſe part of | 

he ancient or man patrimony. 

© ALDER 1s about eight miles in co paſs, and is by much 
the neareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, om which it is ſeparat- - 
ed 21 a narrow ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a danger- 
dus p: aſſage in [and weather, when the two currents meet; .other- 

wie it is ſafe, and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips.” 1425 
: is W is remarkable for a fine breed of co w W. | 

SARK is a ſmall iſland depending upon Gnernſey ; ; the inhabit- 

ts are ng fe > and enjoy from nature all the conveniences of 
5 e; their number 1s. Aout three hundred. The inhabitants of the 

4hree laſt mentioned ae together, are thought to be about 20,000, 
i The cen AV all the Tings ©. is that of the La adv F od 
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* . 3 8g. Miles. 
ength 600 5 and 19 E. ong. 
| Breadth 854 between La 54, 40 N. lat. 1 191,571 . 
1 HE empire of Germany, properly ſo called, is 
1 Veen! bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and 
the Baltic, on the North; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohe- 
mia, on the Eaſt ; by Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from 
Italy, on the South; and by the dominions of France and the Low 
Countries, on the Weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, . 
ſelle, and the Maeſe. | 
- Grand Davisions.] The diviſions of nen * to | 


nenen, are as follows : : 


e 


Diviſions. Areas in e, ee [for « every. 
F JV | {q. Mile. 
1. Upper Saxony | 32000 | 387 00,000 | 115 
2. Lower Saxon 20, 480 _ 2,100,000 102 |} 
. | 3. Weſtphala © | 20,000 | _ 2, 300, 0 1 
4. Upper Rhine 8,000 "| © + © 1,000,000 | 225}. 
F. Lower Rhine 9,328 1,10 163 | 
8. Burgundy | VVV 1,880,000 | 255 
7. Franconia J, 44 {| 1,000,000] 125 
F Swabia + | "13,604 © ß 269 : 
FJ G00 53-4 1,600,000 | 98 
71.46. Fatt” 7 = 482% %ẽ,ỹ 12 
„„ II 1 2,266,000 | 148 
120 Moravia - % V ¼ ⁰ 1-190 - 
23. Silen „nee inne 1571 
4 Lufatia OR RE 8 be pd) 136 þ 
l pe 7 8 33 V 'Total 26,265,000 [ 75 
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xe Gem contains 28005608 betten 300 thi! Py beer. 
7 States; upwards of 2,300 cities; 3,000 towns, and 823000 vil- 
| Jages, excluſive of caſtles and manors of the nobility.” Buer, Stat. ; 
1792. 
| "7 OY according to Emert, i is dividedi into- iSrirthunhy 
diſtricts, which — many ſtates, whoſe prinoes, rs tes, 
counts, and deputies, ſometimes afſemble on their common affairs. 
Of theſe gircles fre are ancient, viz. Franconia, Bavaria, Suabia, Up- 
RS ines Lower Saxony ; and four neu, viz.” Auſtria, 
. ower Rhine, or the Eleforal circle, an _ der 1 


5 a 
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| The object of their eſtabliſhment was to maintain peace and interiof 
tranquillity, to prevent every act of violence, to forward deliberations 
and arrangements for the common good of the empire, to facilitate 
the granting contributions in money and troops, the execution of the 
| e pag given in the ſuperiour tribunals againſt the ſtates, the nom- 
nation of aſſeſſors of the imperial chamber, the prevention or aboli- 
tion of diſorders in gathering the toll or in comming, &c. "Theſe cir- 
cles have no determined rank; che acts of the empire cite them in va- 
rious orders. Each cirele has the power of receiving new members; 
ſome have increaſed, others have diminiſhed. Thoſe who have a 
voice in tlie aſſembly of a circle” are called States of the circle.  - 
The German empire has many flefs in Italy as the duchies of 
Milan, Mantua, Montſerrat, Parma, Modena, Tuſcany, Piedmont, 
cc. &c. Theſe Rates are not Rates of the German empire, they are 
only annexed'to it by the feudal league. They: are, however, obliged 
to furniſh contributions in times of war, which they ſeldom do, — 
forced. Their members are obliged to 1 8 before the Aulic 
th 


3 of the empire in matters Whieh regard their perſons or lands. 
Nauk. ] The Germans call their country Deutſchland, that is, the 


country '6f Teutonet, a people who rendered themſelves famous 100 
years before Chriſt. ¶Emert. L „% 
MovnrAixs. ] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, 
which divide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bava- 
ria, and Moravia from Bohemia. But many other large tracts of 
mountains are found in different parts of the empire. 
Foxks Ts.] The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have e 
the wild boar, is the reaſon why perhaps there are more woods and 
chaces yet ſtandiug in Germany than in moſt other eountries. The 
Hercynian foreſt, which in Ceſar's time was nine days journey in 
length, and fix in breadth, is now cut down in many places, or parcel- 
led out into woods, which go by particular names,. Moſt of the woods 
are pine, fir, oak and beech, There is a vaſt number of foreſts of 
leſs note in every part of this country; almoſt every count, baron or 
8 having a chace or park adorned with pleaſure-houſes, and 
well Rocked with game, viz. deer, of which there are ſeven or eight 
forts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of alt ſizes and colours, and many of a 
vaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes and boars. They abound 
. fo much alſo with wild fowl, that in many places the peaſants have 
them, as well as veniſon, for their ordinary food. © 
Rives and LAxES.] No country can boaſt a greater variety of 
noble large rivers than Germany. At their head Ea the Danube 
or Donaw, ſo called from the bald current, and which ſome 
pretend to be naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna 
to Belgrade in Hungary, it is ſo broad, that in the wars between 
the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of war have been engaged on it; and 
its conveniency for carriage to all the countries through which it 
"The Danube, however, contains a vaſt num- 


paſſes is inconceivable, : 
ber of cataracts and whirlpools; its ſtream is rapid, and its courſe, 1 
without recköning turnings and windings, is computed to be 1620 F 
a #4 > 
5“ 50 
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miles. The other principal zivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Weſer 
and Moſelle. : 
The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, 
are thoſe of Conſtance and Bregentz. Beſides theſe are the Chiem- 
lee, or the lake of Bavaria; and the Zirchnitzer Sea in the duchy of 
Carniola, .whoſe waters often run off and return again in an extraordi- 
nary manner. 

Beſides thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are Hons _ 
Germany contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which are 
next to N and afflict' the weichen natives with many 
1 diſorders. 
Paopucrions, MINERAL, VEGETABLE, } From the advantageous 
Ax ANIMAL ; COMMERCE,. Kc. ſituation and the great ex- 
tent of Germany, from the various appearance of the ſoil, the num- 
ber of its mountains, foreſts, and large rivers, we muſt naturally ex- 
pect, and we actually find an Ke, FE variety and vaſt plenty of 
uſeful productions. The northern, and chiefly the north-eaſt parts, 
furniſh. many ſorts of peltry, as ſkins.of foxes, bears, walves, ſquirrels, 
lynxes, wild cats, boars, &c. the ſouthern. parts produce excellent 
armes and fruits; the middle provinces great plenty of corn, cattle, 
and minerals. Mines have been alas o n Germany from the ear- 
lieſt times, and the riches derived from them were in a great meaſure 
the caufe and. the ſupport of the former celebrated trade of the Vene- 
tians. The Hartz-mountains i in Lower Saxony contain gold, filver, 
. lead, i iron, Zinc, cobalt, vitriol, ſulphur, and othex minerals: 
14 however, is found only in the ae, Hartz, to the amount of 

ome hundred ducats; ſilver is coined annually in the upper Hartz, | 
to the amount of. 600,000. or according to other ſtatements, 65 5,000 
dollars: And the value of all the minerals of the Hartz amounts to 
near double that ſum. The mountains of Upper Saxony are ſtill Hope 
er z they have yielded no leſs than 34, 000lb. of ſilver annually; t 
: famous Saxon, cobalt, chiefly uſed in making the blue colour called 
ſmalte, is reckoned, to be nearly equal in value to the above. quantity 
of ſilver. The quantity of iron and lead Germany ſupplies is extra- 
ordinary: The iron works and foundaries of Smalkalden, Iferlohe, 
Herzberg, Solingen, &c. are very little inferior to the iron-works in 
England. Heſſe. Caſſel, as well as Heſſe Darmſtadt, the principali- 

ties of Naſſau, 1 ſome neighbouring provinces, abound in copper, 
iron and lead. The palatinate is remarkable. for its minerals, chief- 
Iy for its ee of which Deuxponts alone produces '50,000lb. 
A year. Phe minerals of the provinces 5 to the houſe f 
Auſtria, the value of which is remarkably great, and thoſe of che | 
2 provinces, neither of which are here ſpoken of, will be no- 
ticed, hereafter, when we treat of Fruſſia and Auſtria. Salt is found 
in Germany in ſuch abundance and ſo great purity, as is found in few 
ether countries. ther e of. Balahourg, in the circle of Bava- 
ria, are 1 rp 7 a agar: ops Ur N Tor to 
. „ wabia,. we” pheim,. H Hall, in 1 8 
Song L 6 hy ee er. el 5 3 5 the greateſt ſa 
_ that. either EAT or ever e ve muſt det omit. to take 2 
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_ fice, that the beſt or pureſt ſalt we know of is that of Lunenburg, ii 
the Hanoverian dominions. The articles of leſs uſe, as for inſtance, 
'fopazes, garnets, emeralds, cryſtals, do not deſerve any particular 

mention; but the fine clay of Upper and Lower Saxony, of Heſſe, 

and the Palatinate, forms a very conſiderable object of commerce, as it 
is uſed in making the porcelaine of Dreſden; Berlin, Furſtenberg, 
Frankenthal, &c. ſuperior to all other ſorts of porcelaine, except that 

'of Japan and China. Pit coal is found in Sileſia, in the circles of 
Bu: gundy, and of Weſtphalia, and in Hefſe. The ſmall biſhopric of 

Liege exports annually to the value of near 100,000 ducats. In oth- 
er parts plenty of fuel is ſupplied by the foreſts. The mineral waters 
of Germany are in high repure, and prove conſiderable articles of 

trade. The electorate of Treves gains 80,000 florins annually by 

"that. of Seltze : The prince of Waldeck 40,000 dollars by that of 

Pyrmont. The Spa waters produce a revenue of 60,000 dollars: 

And thoſe of Aix la Chapelle, Wiſbaden, the Schlangenbath, Embs, 
Rehberg, &c. ſums proportioned to their reputation and their ſaluta- 

ry effects. 1ere are ii Germany exceedingly fine materials for 

building; the mountains near the Rhine furnith the beſt baſaltes, and 
other ſtrong and nſeful ſorts of lava, the greateſt part of which is ſola 
to the Dutch: The mountains of Saxony and Franconia contain ex- 
cellent granite, porphyry, and marble quarrfies. 

Notwithſtanding the northerly ſituation of Germany vines proſper 

in the greateſt part of it, viz. in both the circles of the Rhine, Swabia, 

Franconia Upper Saxony, Weſtphalia, Bohemia, and Auſtria. A- 

mong the German wines, thoſe of the Rhine and Swabia claim the 

firſt rank ; the beſt ſorts are that of Hochheim, commonly called o'd 

Hoc; that of Johanneſberg, Rudeſheim, and Bacharach, &c. Excel- 

lent fruits are found in great abundance in the ſouthern provinces ; 


thus, for inſtance, Lankheim, a ſmall village in the circle of the Rhine, 


ſells ſometimes in one year, dried plums to the amount of 50,000 
" florins. The apples of Leipzick, are a eonfiderable article of exporta- 
tion. Tobacco is cultivated in large quantities: The Palatinate ex- 
ports to the amount of 800,000 floriris annualfy ; Baireuth 50, 00 
* ewt. of the ſame article. The richeſt corn countries are both Saxon- 
tes, Holſtein, Mecklenburg, Bavaria, and Pomerania: Flax and hemp 
are produced chiefly in Lower Saxony, Weſtphalia, and Sileſia. [The 
great value of this branch of trade is too well known to need any par- 
' ticular mention. The greateſt trading towns of Germany are at 
- preſent, the Imperial cities, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, Francfort 
on the Main; none of them a ſea- port town, yet they are ſituated on 
Large rivers, and the three firſt not far from the ſea; - Formerly theſe 
| three cities commanded, in a great meaſure, the trade of all Europe, 
While they were at the head of the. famous Hanſeatic league; and 
'though their preſent power and opulence is no longer equal to their 
influence in former ages, they ſtill may be conſidered as the greateſt 
" factories or emporiums of Germany. A conſiderable inland trade is 
carried on at the fairs of Leipzic, Brunſwie, Francfort on the Oder, 
"and Francfort on the Main. As to the national induſtry, we obſerve, 
that there are ſearce any articles of trade, convenience; arid luxury 
OR . _ „ ee 
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F6t manufactured in Germany. If the Germans are inferior to the 
Engliſh in the manufactures of cloth, hard Ware, and in the articles of 
luxury, the cauſes muſt perhaps entirely be looked for in the political 
ſituation of this country: The great number of princes, the variety 
of the forms of government, the different intereſts and mutual jeal- 
dufſy of the petty ſtates, are great checks on the commerce and proſ- 
perity of the whole. The great number of courts require large ſums 
vf money, which might be appropriated to fſeful purpoſes, and the 
. encouragement of induſtry 7 they keep up # predilection for a court , 
and militery life among the nobility and gentry, and a contempt for 
the employments of a tradeſman and a manufacturer. The jealouſy 
of ſurrounding neighbours can greatly eonfine the market of a Imall . 
country, whoſe induſtry is greater than theirs; and the difficulty of 
obtaining their concurrence in meaſures of general utility, is frequent- 
ty the cauſe why there are ſo few canals and good roads, to facilitate 
travelling and inland trade. f Zimmerman.) The number of hot baths 
and mineral ſprings in Germany is very conſiderable, of which the 
greater part are ſituated in Auſtria, {Emer tt © 
Crrits, Towns, Fours, and ornERN Ebiriess, ) This is acopious 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ; with cecaonal eli head in all coun- 
__ © mates of Revenve and PorULATION. + ] tries, but more 
particularly ſo in Germany, on account of the numerous independent. 
fates it contains. The reader therefore muſt be contented with the 
mention of the moſt capital places, and their peculiarities. e 
Berlin, the capital of the Pruſſian dominions, lies on the river 
Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has many other ſuperb palaces; it 
contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviniſt churches, beſides 4 
Roman Catholie one. Its ſtreets and ſquares are ſpacious, and built 
in a very regular manner. But the houſes; though neat without, are 
Ill furniſhed and ill finiſhed within, very indifferently provided with 
inhabitants. The king's palace here, and that of prince Henry, are 
very magnificent buildings. The opera- heuſe is alſo a beautiful 
ſtructure: And the arſenal, which is handſomely built in the form of 
à ſquare, contains arms for 206,000 men. There are ſundry manu - 
factures in Berlin; and feveral ſchools, libraries, and charitable foun- 
dations. The number of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, in 
1755 was 126,661, including the garriſon. In the ſame year, and ac- 
cording to the fame author, there were no fewer than 443 filk looms, 
149 of hali-filks, 2858 for woollen ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for lin- 
en, 454 for lace work, 39 frames for filk ſtockings, and 3 10 for 'worſt- 
ed ones. They have here manufactures of tapeſtty, gold and ſilver 


lace, and mirrors. 0 e BE] 
Ihe electorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeſt country in Ger- 
many, if not in Europe: It contains 2 10 walled towns, 61 market 
' towns, and about three thouſand villages, according to the lateſt ae - 
counts of the Germans themſelves ; and the revenue, eſtimating each 
rix-dollar at four ſhillings and fix-pence, amounts to 1,350,0001. 
This ſum is ſo moderate, when compared to the richneſs of the ſoil, 
Which, according to Buſching, produces even diamonds, and almoſt 
all the precious ſtones to be found in the Eaſt- Indies and elſewhere, 


c 
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and the variety of ſplendid manufattories, that the Genen d 


have been the moſt moderate and patriotic of any in German. 


Me can ſay little more of Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capita}; 


than can be ſaid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, 
public buildings, churches, and charitable foundations, and, above all, 
its ſuburbs, are magnificent beyond all expreſſion ; chat it is beautiful- 


dy ſituated on both ſides the Elbe z and that it is the ſchool of Ger- 
many for ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving; not to men- 


ion its mirrors, and founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign 
commerce carried on by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of 
Dreſden, by the lateſt accounts, amount to 110, 00. 


Trͤ ue city of Leipſic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diſtant from Ru 
den, is ſituated in a pleaſant and fertile plain on the Pleiſſe, and the in- 
Hhabitants are ſaid to amount to about 40, ooo. There are alſo large 


and well- built ſuburbs, with handſome gardens. Between theſe ſub- 


urbs and the town is a fine walk of lime-trees, which was laid out in 


4he year 1702, and encompaſſes the city. Mulberry-trees are alſo 
- planted in the town ditches: But the fortificatians ſeem rather cal - 
culated. for the uſe. of the inhabitants to walk on, than for defence. 

The ſtreets are.clean, commodious, and agreeable, and are lighted 
in the night with feven hundred lamps. They reckon 436 merchants 
houſes, and 192 manufactories of different articles, as bracades, paper, 
cards, xc. Leipſic has long been diſtinguiſhed for the liberty of con- 
ſcience allowed here to perſons of different ſentiments. in. religions 
matters. Here is a. univerſity, which is Kill very conſiderable, with 
dix churches for the Lutherans, theirs. being the. eſtabliſhed religion, 
_ one for the Calviniſts, and a chapel in the caſtle for thoſe of, the Rom- 
ih church. The univerſity library conſiſts of about 26, ooo volumes, 


6,00 of which are folios. Here is alſo a library for the magiſtrates, 
which conſiſts of about ener and nearly 2,000 manuleripts; 


and contains cabinets of urns, antiques, and medals, with many curi- 
 16ſities of art and nature. The Exchange is an elegant building. 
be city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the 
river Leine, and is a neat, thriving, and agręeable city. It contains 
about twelve hundred houſes, among which there is an electoral pal - 
ace. It carries on ſome manufactures; and in its neighbourhood. lic 
the palace and elegant gardens of Herenhauſen. The dominiops of 
the electorate of Hanover contain about ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand people, who live in fifty eight cities, and ſixty market: towns, be- 
ſicle villages. The city and ſuburbs of Bremen, belonging by pur- 
chaſe to the ſaid elector, contain about fifty thouſand, inhabitants, and 
have a conſiderable trade by the Weſer. The other towns belongin 
to this electorate have trade and manufactures; but in general it mu 
be remarked, that the electorate has ſuffered greatly by the acceſſion 
of the Hanover family to the crown of Great Britain. Oſnaburg, 
the chief city of the biſhoprie of Oſnaburg, lying between the rivers 
MWeſer, and Ems, has been long famous all 1 for the man- 
ufacture known by the nume of the Duchy, and for the manufacture 
of the beſt Weſtphalia hams. The whole revenue of the biſhopric 
.amouiits to about 39,000]. lůiil I nh he ce 39 
. f 3 ; relaus 
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HBreſlau, che capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where all 
ſecs of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Lu- 
theran., Since Sileſia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its trade is 
greatly improved, being very inconſiderable before. The manufac- 
tures of Sileſia, which principally centre at Breſlau, are numerous. 


The revenue of the whole is by ſome ſaid to produce for his Pruſſian 


majeſty, near a million ſterling: But this ſum ſeems to be exaggerat- 
ed; if, as other authors of good note write, it never brought in to 
the houſe of Auſtria above 500, oool. yearlx. | 5 
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Francfort is ſituated in an healthful; fertile, and delightful country 


along the Maine, by which it is divided into two parts, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of Francfort and Saxenhauſen, The former of theſe, 
being the largeſt, is divided into twelve wards, and the latter into 

two; and both are computed to contain about three thouſand houſes. 
Franefort is the uſual place of the election and coronation of the 
kings of the Romans, and is alſo a free and imperial city. It is of a 
circular form, without any ſuburbs; but the ſtreets are generally 
narrow, and the houſes are moſtly built of timber and plaiſter, and 


covered with ſlate; though there are ſome handſome private ſtruc- 


tures, of a kind of red marble, that deſerve the name of palaces ;-as 
the buildings called the Compeſtel and Fronhof, the Trierſhof, the 
Cullenhof, the Germian-houſe, an auguſt edifice, ſituated near the 
bridge 6ver the Maine, the Hefſe-Darmſtadthof, the palace of the 
prince de la Tours, and the houſes of the counts of Solms, Schauen- 
durg, and Schonborn; and there are three principal ſquares. . 

IX HABITANTSs, LANGUAGE, AND CHARACTER.}} Germany is inhab-! 


ited partly by the Germans, partly by the Sclavenians or Yened:s. The 


Germans occupy the weſtern and northern parts of the Elbe; the 
Selavonians the countries which are between the Eſt and the Elbe, as 
Bohemia, Moravia, ſome parts of the duchy of Auſtria, Luſatia, &. 
Beſides theſe two nations, there are, in ſome diſtricts, many French 


tefugees, and in almoſt all parts there are ſews. The language is di- 


vided into high and low German; the former yields to no language 
for elegance, energy and harmony. The Sclavonian tongue is ihe 
ſecond principal language of Germany, which they ſpeak in Bohe- . 
mia, Moravia, and Alſace. In ſome diſtricts, French and Italian are 


The inhabitants of Germany are politically divided into four clalles. 
The f/f comprehends the high nobility, compoſed of princes, counts, 
and independent lords. The ſecond is compoſed of low or feudatorx 


nobility, . The bird conſiſts of burghers, and the fourth of peaſants. 
The difference between the two laſt claſſes. is, that the firſt common- - 


ly join to the ingenwouſarſe of. their birth the enjoyment of many privi- 
leges, whilſt the .peaſant, although perſonally free in moit parts of 
Germany, is nevertheleſs reſtrained: by limited corvees and ſome pecu- 
niary contributions. In the country of the Venedes, and even in ma- 
ny. provinces originally German, this claſs of people are yet fubject to 
a ſpecies of ſlavefy, but far from reſembling that real ſlavery Which 
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The Germans are robuſt and well made. A great ſeriouſneſs, joins 


ed to a cool foreſight, are the principal traits in their moral character: 


I beir ancient reputation for loyalty and freedom, their delicate prin: 
ciplesof honour, render their mode of life eſtimable, notwithſtanding the 
Want of the varniſh of foreign manners. They are deſtitute of artifice 
in their reſentments ; they have recourſe neither to faction nor treaſon; 
'and if they yield to ſome nations in political fine they ſurpaſs all in 
valour. They are laborious and perſevering, fond of the arts and 
ſciences. They diſtinguith themſelves particularly by a boundleſs de- 
fire of acquiring knowledge, which leads them to be particularly at- 
tentive to foreign affairs. They familiarize themſelves with moſt of 
"the European languages, which induces them to travel more than 
any other people, and alſo to avow more freely the good they meet 
with, and to be more equitable in their judgments reſpecting it, than 
any other European nation. But for want of a little of the national 
pride of other people, and concerning themſelves too much in foreign 
affairs, they have too little concern Er, and are often unjuſt towards 
their own country. In ſhort, they imitate other natibns in every thing, 
Without conſidering that their own is ſufficiently illuſtrious of ſelf, 
as well on account of the number of its inhabitants, their renown, 
their general diſpoſition, as of the hereditary dignity of their nobility. 
Moſt of the ſtates of Europe ate governed. by princes of German er- 
cc abs 5555 
 Govzrnment, Laws, Courts, &c.] The German empire, which, 
' ill the year 843, was connected with France, now forms a ſtate by its 
elf, or may be conſidered as a combination of upwards of three hun- 
Ared ſovereignties, independent of eachother, but compoſing one polit- 
cal body under an elective head, called the emperor of Germany, or 


the Roman emperor. Otho the Great, who poſſeſſed ſeveral Italian 


© provinces, formerly parts of the weſtern empire, left to his ſucceſſors 
the title of Roman emperor inſeparably annexed to the kingdom of 
Germany; and in conſequence of the ancient reſpe& entertained for 
the Roman name, all the other ſovereigns have allowed the emperor 
the tft rank among the European monarchs. Eight princes of the 
empire, called electors, have the right of electing the emperor. By a 
fundamental law, known under the name of the Golden Bull, the 
number of electors was limited to ſeven ; two new electoral dignities 
Have been added ſince, one of which ceaſed in the year 1777. The 
electors are divided into eccleſiaſtical and temporal: The eccleſiaſtic- 
Al electors are the following, 1. The archbiſhop of Mentz, great chan - 
cellor of the empire, and diregor of the electoral college. In conſe- 
- quence of this preſidency, he has the prerogative, on à vacancy of the 
Imperial throne, to give notice of the death of the emperor to the 
_ Rates of the empire, to convoke the diet during the interregnum, and 
© to proclaim the new elected ſucceſſor. 2. The archbiſhop of Treves, 
great chancellor of France and Arelat, a dignity, which, ſince the ſep- 
aration of France from the empire, is merely nominal. z. The archbiſh- 
©. op of Cologne, great chancellor of Italy, a mere title alſo. The tem- 
poral electors are 4. The king or elector of Bohemia, cup-bearer of 
the emperor. 5. The elector of the Palatinate and of 2 * 
W 5 . te ward. 


ſervata, are chiefly the following: 


in 
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ſteward. 6. The elector of Saxony, great marſhal. 7. The elector of 
Brandenburg, great chamberlain. 8. The elector of Brunſwie (Han- 
over) arch-treaſurer of the empire. The election is conducted in the 
following manner : The yacancy of the imperial throne is announced 


dy the archbiſhop of Mentz by letters patent or by envoys, in the 


ſpace of a month, and their election is fixed at the end of three 
months at Francfort 'on the Main. The abſence of an ele&or does 


not hinder the election, provided he has been legally cited. After 


ſome preliminary deliberations upon the capitulation and other objects 
concerning the empire, and after all the. foreign miniſters and all the , 


ſtrangers who are not in the ſuit of ſome of the electors or eleQoral 


ambaſſadors are gone from the city, the election proceeds in the fol. 
lowing order. The electors in their electoral habits, or the firſt am- 
baſſadors of thoſe who are abſent, mount on horſeback and go from 


the town-houſe ta the church of St. Bartholomew, where they cele- 


brate Maſs. After this, the electors or their repreſentatives take the 
oath to give their vote to whom they judge moſt worthy, without en- 
gagement, ſalary or recompenſe. Thence they enter the Conelave to 
proceed to the election. The elector of Mayence recites the votes 
according to the rank of. the electors. His own is received by the 
elector of Saxony. The plurality of votes decides.” Emeriti]. 
As ſoon as an emperor is elected, he is obliged to confirm by oath 
the capitulation he has ſigned, and which is propoſed to him by the 
electors: He engages likewiſe by oath to protect the Roman Catho. 
lic religion and he Holy See. It is not abſolutely neceſſary that the 
emperor ſhould be à Roman Catholic, though hitherto no Proteſtant 
has been ſeated on the Imperial throne. "The prerogatives the emperor, 
acquires by his acceſſion to that dignity, and which are called his 2 

He is the ſupreme lord paramount 
of the Roman empire, of whom the princes are ſuppoſed to hold their 
dominions in fee: He has the power of calling together the diet, 
over, which he preſides in perſon, or by his commiſſary, and of rati- 
Ty reſolutions by his confirmation.” He'is the ſupreme judge, 


n-whoſe name juſtice is adminiſtered in the high courts of the em- 


pire: He can, however, exempt the ſubordinate ſtates from the juriſ- 


diction of theſe-tribunals, by granting them the privilege de non appel- 
lando, He is the fountain of e e has the e of conferring 
titles of nobility, ſuch as baron, count, prince, duke, &c. He claims the 
right of eſtabliſhing poſt- offices all over the empire; this right, how. 
ever, is ſubject to ſome limitations: He grants charters to the univer- 
ſities, and confers academical degrees. He is not allowed to raiſe any 

taxes, nor to begin an offenſive war, or to conclude a peace, nor to 
alter ny law of the empire without the conſent of the diet, which may 
be conſidered as the ſupreme power of the German empire. The rev- 
enues of the emperor are at preſent reduced to a very trifling fum z - 
they ariſe chiefly from the contributions of ſome Imperial towns, and 

amount to little more than 20,000 florins. In times of war, or other 
unuſual emergencies, the diet allows the emperor extraordinary aids 


or ſupplies, called Roman months, and valued at 50, ooo florins each. 


he diet is compoſed of the emperor and of the immediate ſtates f 
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me empire; the latter are thoſe individuals or ſocieties which ſhars | 
the ſupreme legiſlative and: executive power of the confederation, by 
be right of voting in this aſſembly. Since the year 166g, the diet, 
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10 &:Qion and coronation of the emperor, and the rights of che 17 


which uſed to aſfemble formerly at unequal intervals of time, has 
been held, without interruption, to the preſent day. The diet ex. 
grciſes all the acts of ſovereignty. as far as they concern the intereſts 
of the whole-confederate political body; it: levies taxes, it gives laws, 


it makes war, and conchades treaties of peace by which the whole 
empire is bound. It has the power of conferring this right of par: 
ticipation in the government, or of voting at the diet; and can take 
tt away by way of puniſhment, from ſuch members as have vio. 
lated the public peace. In conſequence: of the difference of religion 
prevailing in the German empire, the ſtates) are divided. into the 


Catholic and | Proteſtant bodies / Conput Catholicorum & Corpus Evan, 
gelicarum. ] With reſpe& to rank and privilege, they are divided into 


tree colleges: The electoral eollege; that of the princes, including 


the immediate prelates and counts; and the college of the Imperial 
cities. Each of theſe calleges holds ſeparate deliberations, in which 
the majority of votes decides. That of the electors is under the di- 


rection of the elector of Mentz. The college of the princes is ſub- 
divided into the eccleſiaſtical and temporal bench: On the firſt are 


leated thoſe archhiſhops who are not ęlectors, the grand maſters of 
the Teutonic order, and of the order of St. John, the archduke of 
Auſtria, and the duke of Burgundy, the biſhops and the prelates ; 
alle latter have no perſonal but two collective votes. The Proteſtant 


| biſhop of Lubeck, and the biſhop of Oſnaburg, when @ Proteſtant, 


have a feparate bench to themſelves. On the. ſecular bench, the 
firſt ſeats are held by thoſe princes Who are related to the electors ; 


nent io them are: ſeated the ancient princely families; next, thoſe 
Families, who, in later times have been raiſed to the princely dignity; 
aud laſt of all, the independent counts of the empire, who have only 


four collective votes. The votes of the cecleſiaftical bench amount 
to 35, thoſe of the temporal to 65. The college of the imperial cities 


is divided into two' benches, that of the circle of the Rhine, and that 
of the circle of Swabia; the firſt has 14, the laſt 37 votes. | Thoſe 
pPropoſitions, which are to paſs into a law of the empire, muſt be agreed 


20 by the three colleges; when this is done, they are called. Reſolution 


of the empire. The reſolutions muſt he preſented. to the emperor 
for his confirmation, which he has it in his power to give or to refuſe ; 


when the confirmation is obtained, the reſolutions are called 4c or 


Statutes of the. empire, and acquire the force of laws. At the con- 
. chifion, of every diet, a collection is made of all che acts paſſed dur. 


ing the ſeflions, called the Receſs of the Empire. 


The fundamental laws, or thoſe which ſettle the eonſtitution of the 
empire, are, I. Such acts of the diet as are of a public nature. The 
moſt remarkable among them are the following: 1. The Golden Bull, 
(o called on account of the t gold ſeal of the emperor affixed to 
it) which was publiſhed at the diet of Nurnberg in the year 1356, 


and in the reign of Charles IV. It ſettles every thing relating to the 
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The Eatin original is preſerved at Francfort on the Maine. 2. The 
Public Peace; a collection of regulations for the preſervation of the 
peace between the members of the empire. It was caleulated to put 
a period to the feudal diſſenſions which haraſſed Germany in the 
middle ages. This law was Nr under Maximilian I. in the 
year 1495. 3. The Convention of Paſſau in 1552, and the peace of 
religion in 1595, by which the Proteſtant religion as well as the Ro- 
man Catholic are acknowledged to be eſtabliſhed in the empire, 
4. The laſt receſs of the empire of 1654, containing ſeveral publie 
acts, which finally ſettle ſeveral points mcompletely arranged in the 
Weſtphalian peace. II. The capitulation of the emperor, by which 
the emperor engages himſelf to govern according to the Jaws of the - 
empire, and under the conditions and reſtrictions impoſed on him by 
the electors, who have the valuable right to check every ſtretch: of 
imperial power, or to redreſs grievances crept. in, by impoling-new 
conditions at the beginning of a new reign. III. The peace of Welt- 
phalia, concluded in the year 1649, which ſerves for the baſis of all 
ſubſequent treaties of peace, and, in a great meaſure, for the founda» 
ion of the preſent political ſyſtem of Europe. This famous act des 
termines likewiſe, with great preciſion, the civil, political and religious 
rights of each individual Rate in Germany, xy. 
There are two ſupreme courts of judicature, which have a concur. 
ring juriſdiction in the Roman or German empire. 1. The Imperia 
Chamber, eſtabliſhed in 1495, and kept at preſent at Wetzlar, an impe- 
rial city in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 'The. emperor has the right 
of nominating the firſt judge and the two preſidents of this court 3 25 
aſſeſſors or counſelors are nominated by the: ſtates of the empire. 
2. The Aulic Council, depending entirely on the'emperor, is eſtabliſhed 
at Vienna, the imperial reſidence. It conſiſts of a preſident and 18 
tounſellors, and is divided into a noble and a learned bench. Seven 
of the members of this council are Proteſtants. The judges of the 
Imperial Chamber receive their ſalaries from the ſtates of the empire, 
Who have appropriated to their maintenance a partieular tax, which 
amounts annually to about go, ooo florins. The judges of the Aulic 
Council-are paid by the emperor. In all caſes where the ſtatute or 
fundamental laws of the empire are defective, theſe two courts adopt 
the regulations of the Roman law, which is in general introduced intg 
the German courts of juſtice, except where it is limited or-ſuperceded 
by the particular ſtatutes of each ſtate. : To both courts appeals may 
be made from the- deciſions of the courts: of - juſtice, or of the ſove - 
reigns of the German | ſtates. In criminal-caſes, in matters of re-- 
ligzon, and in pecuniary law. ſuits, in which the conteſted property 
does not exceed the ſym. of 400 rix-· dollars, the deciſion of the terri - 
e trial courts or of the ſovereign is final. In theſe caſes, however. 
e the party who thinks: himſelf aggrieved by a ſentence, is allowed to 
l, ſubmit the deciſion given by the Judges of his own country to the 
0 examination of the juridical faculty of one or more impartial German 
6, univerſities, by which the decree may be confirmed or reverſed. . In 
he e dominions of the eleQors and other princes, who are exempted 
* n appeals 10 the ſupreme courts of the empire, courts of appeal 
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ancetubliſhed; in which the decrees of the courts of juſtice, eſpecially 
in cauſes between the ſovereign and the ſubject, may be reviſed, and, 
| yo exceptionable, may be ſet aſidde. 

The ſtates of the empire, conſidered in their ſeparate capacity, eng 
joy ſovereign power in their reſpective dominions, limited only by 
the laws before. mentioned, and the juriſdiction of the Imperial 
Oourts, from which, however, the chief among them are exempted. 
The conſtitution of the different ſtates is very different; moſt of them 
are governed by ſingle porſons, as the electorates, principalities, coun- 
ties, '&c. and ſome have 2 republican form of government, as the 
Imperial cities. As to the exerciſe of power, the ſovereigns are 
limited'by the ſtates of their countries, who muſt give their conſent 
to taxes and to new laws 3 and who may appeal to the high courts 
of the empire, or to the courts of appeal within their own country, 
Incaſe of any difference between them and the ſovereign. In ex- 
treme caſes, the ſtates may lay their complaints before the diet. 
This mode of redreſſing grievances, provided by the conſtitution of 


the German empire, at a time when no ſtanding armies were yet 


kept, is, it muſt be owned, of little avail in ſtates where military 
power is e ear, yet it is a very effectual check on the tyran- 
ny of petty ſoverei The electors poſſeſs. ſome conſiderable polit- 
ical advantages, be ider the right of electing che emperor; their con- 
eurrenee and conſent is neceſſary to the emperor, whenever he de- 
clares war or concludes trenties; they have à particular confedera- 
tion among themſelves, called the Ele&oral Laion; they claim the hon- 
ours allowed to kings, and their ambaſſadors in foreign. courts are 


in 2 of the next rank after thoſe of kings. With regard to 


ign countries, each independent German ſovereign has the right 
of entering into treaties, er engaging in wars with them, provided it 


does not affect the peace of the whole empire, or of any other ſtate of 


it. The government of moſt of the imperial cities is 4 mixture of 
democracy and ariſtocraey. The beſt governed among them are 


Hamburg, Lubeck, and Francfort; in others, eee in Nurn- a 


en a rigorous vligarchy prevails. 


The power of the two greateſt potentates of Germany, hols relig- | 


deus and political" intereſts are oppoſite, is at preſent pretty equally 
balanced: Far though Auſtria is certainly in itſelf ſuperior in ſtrength 
to Pruſſia, yet the ati of the latter, with the mightieſt princes 
in Germany, gives it a ſufficient weight to counterbalance that 
ſuperiority. It may not be improper to obſerve, that the connexions 
of ſome parts of Germany with foreign countries, under one ſove- 
reign, hough h they ſeemed to promiſe an acceſſion of power to theſe 
| provinces, ave commonly proved diſadvantageous, involving Ger- 
many in wars and calamities which would otherwiſe not have reach- 
ed it. Thus, for inſtance, the connexion. of Hungary with Auſtria 
Has been the cauſe of ſeveral bloody wars with the Turks; that of 
Poland with Saxony, and that of England with Hanover, have prov- 
ed no leſs prejudicial to "ea wage? to as countries thus united 
1 it. Lee 155 
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| ** army of the empire; but in time of war the ſtates 


moſt furniſh their reſpeRive quotas of ſoldiers, called 


uns 


> ner empire h 
their contingent, 


according to an agreement made in the year 168 1. At preſent the 
army of the empire, when complete, muſt amount to 28, ooo infan- 
try and 12, eo cavalry. The 3 80 __ different circles are 
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ar 1555, 0 three following . 
eſtabliſhed / religions of the empire: 


e Sies e y 
| Nati $ of Chriſtians are 


* Io 2 ; t 


oman Catholic, the Lutheran, and Calviniſt, 2 called 
7 


"the reformed religion. The firſt prevails in the 


the Lutheran in the North, and the reformed near the Rhine. 


che ſubſequent civil wars, of which religious bigotry was the 


bal cauſe, the rights of theſe rival . as eſtabliſhed by the 


religious peace of 1555, had und 


ne great alterations whenever 


the provinces changed maſters; and the confuſion ariſing from the 


become extreme. It was at leng 


Morious, 
8 Page of Weſſphali⸗ 
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claims of the oppreſſed parties, and from the egeroachments of the 
| ſettled by the 
Oe NE If A Een ates ls 


remain 


3 as it bad been i in . year DINE which i *. on that account, 
+ called the definitive.year; Annus normalis. According to this agree. 
mient, the ſovereign is obliged to leave each of theſe religions, eſtab- 
- liſhed; or tolerated, or excluded, as they were at that period; yet the 
- right of correcting abuſes: in the public worſhip, Was reſerved 0 
bim. The Jews are tolerated throughout the empire; ' There are 
likewiſe in the empire ſectaries of all the denominations mentioned 
under the article ef the European religions. The Roman Catho- 
lie church acknowledges the ſupremacy of the pope; and in con- 
ſequence of an agreement between the Germanic church and the 
Holy See, the latter acquired the right of confirming all the prelates 
A the empire. Their ſuperior clergy. conſiſts. of eight archbiſhops, 
3 forty: biſhops, and many abbots; ſome of whom, as well as moſt 
cf the archbiſhops- and biſhops, are ſovereign princes. There is a 
very great number of Roman. Catholic convents, and ſeveral com- 
 manderies of the its of the Teutonic Order, as well as of the 
of St. John. The grand maſters of theſe Orders muſt be 
Roman: Catholic noblemen ; the reſidence. of. the firſt i is. Mergen. , 
theim, in Franconia; that of the latter i is Heiterſheim, in the circle 
ha the Upper Rhine | 
be proteſtant clergy is governed by aſſemblies; called Conſiſto- vo 
þ | ric we control of the ſovereign of each ſtate. It is compoſ- 
cd of ſuperintendents _—_— who are commonly members of the 
Conſiſtory, ſuperintendents or inſpectors, and miniſters of the pariſh- 
es. All the Roman Catholics, or the Corpus Cathalicorum, is un- 
der the direction ef the elector of Mentz; the Corpus Evangelico- - 
rum, or the proteſtants, undet the direction of the elector of Sax ony. 
Theſe ee 1h manäge the concerns. of religion at the diet. 510 | 
: balance the ri influence of the. Catholics and Proteſtants, 
df which the f 4 Soak a majority of votes in the diet, the ſtates 
- of either party have the right of ſucceſſion {jus eundi in partes.) 
„ conſequence: of this right, the Proteſtants or Catholics, if they are 
| | afraid that their intereſts, as a body, might be affected by a. major- 

ity of votes, may come to a ſeparate. reſolution, agreed upon amongſt 

> hp" themſelves, which cannot be annihilated by the ordinary manner of 
vaging ; and by this means e can defeat am attack upon their 


2 
* 


3 teligious and political rights. 
25 er enge REMARKS, RESPECTING, THE. Marazr;} | The. Ger 
OLITICS, AnD LiTERATURE Of Grrmany. I man em- 


4 pire, when, conſidered as one ſingle. power or ate, at the head of, 
. which the, emperor ſtands, is of no great political conſequence: in 
Europe, becauſe, from the inequality and weak connexion of its 
Ee and the different nature of their government, from the inſig- 

nificancy of its ill-compoſed army, and above all, from the different 
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eie betet MERA where ſo oftel Gd jo in our x ngcoutit of Germany; ſeems to be 
"of > different opinion,” Lie maicitains that there is ſufficient e 51 in theig ſyſtem 

; | Ho * M0 government to attain the end which the Germanic body 2 — es to kel and 
| : "that Foreign authors ſpeak the truth When they fay, that the Germanic body. is 
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ddl PIs IEP compact, and Uniform. There ans, nn in 
this empire, two potentates entitled to rank among the firſt deciding 
8 powers of Europe; and the intrinſic power of Germany, in ſome 
+, ſenſe, is ſuperior. to that of any European country. The number of 
ſoldiers in the ſervice of all the German princes amount to $20,000, 
eyen after deducting from the Pruſſian army 45, 00“ men for the 
provinces not belonging to the rms K and 76, ooo men of 
the Auſtrian army, for * kingdom of Hungary and the Italian 
dominions of Auſtria. The actual revenues of che German ſtates 
ö exxcluſive of the kingdom of Pruſſia, and the Auſtrian dominions 
not belonging to Germany) amount annually to near 100 millions 
ot dollars, or near 18, oõꝙο . ſterling, . Conſidering the cheapneſs 
IT victuals and labour in moſt parts of C Germany, this fum 1 is really 
aſtoniſhing ; vet the effects of ſo uch national wealth is much leſs 
perceptible, than it would be 1 in-F or England, where a large 
maetrop lis would collect it) as it were, into a focus, and aſſiſt its 
eirculation throughout the provinces. N neither has, nor can 
have, 8 ſpeakirly, a capital, 3 it is divided among ſo rear 
5 number f ſovereigns. „ 
The ermans can boaſt of a 83 vumber of uſeful diſcoveries 
ond inventions in arts and ſciences, than any other European nation. 
They have the hondur of diſcovering the Art of Printing about the 
year 1460. It would be eaſy to enumerate nearly one hundred of 
their inventions without filling up the liſt with wa improvements 
in machines and mechanical arts. Improvements of; this ſort are 
1 eatly F Helle by a coneurrenee of favourable Groumlianges 
h as an advantageous ſituation for commerce, long and unint 
kriupted peace, great and eaſy influx of wealth, and the concomitant 
_ Increaſe of luxury. Add to theſe the inventive and Mitative genius 
of dhe Germans, the emulation which reigns among che literati, 
and the liberty of. thinking and writing without reſtraint, have ocea - 
ö 2 rapid advances in the ſciences. Beſides, an open and extenſive | 
market for the productions of manufacturing induſtry, and the fre- 
N , Huent calls of luxury for hey. ja of new imagined wants, 
5 multiply the arts ; the latter aſſiſt each other in perfecking their re- 
ſpective inſtruments, and af many opportunities for ingenious 
_ © combinations of mechaniſm. © In a country, whoſe commerce is con- 
fined by natural and political limits; where the reward of genius and 
5 induſtry is not always opulence and ſplendour, the e churacter 
ſhares with chance alone the claim to a number of important inven. # 


i * tions, ſome of which have een productive of the principal revolu- 
$ Germ of modern life. Literature and the ſciences are arrived i in 


in: at a you * degree of minence, both with reſpect to 

1 Aniverfali y, 

ce 3 bed ICY in the centre of Europe it makes all other ow wers reſpect 
I 


it. And its Conſtitution, hich takes ſrom it the means and the of making 
rongueſt, makes it alſo the rock againſt which#onquerors daſh and deſtroy,,them- 
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_ Telves, Itfelf Me centre of the. negociations of Eürope, it cannot be ſhaken, without 
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antiquities and heraldry owe their pcs to the Germans, and 
the fciefice of Statiſſict its origin. | 
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their ſtation; and the proper uſe of et 
brought == habits of induſtry, which 


and moral Principles, the developeme 
ans in natural philoſophy and mathe- 


divinſty, which Has, atleaſt kept pace with the former, Th 
ral taſte for literature and ſcientific inquiry, which is the bent the . 
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. "edge DAE A n eſpecially through its Wb parts. In 
| theſe provinces the number of literati is exceedingly great ; they may 
be ſaid to form a particular republic of letters, diſtin uiſhed by liher- 
ality of manhers; by a conſiderable degree of independence, and a 
*f Wes perceptible influence on the government of the Rates, by the di- 
rectiog 1 ublic opinion. The number of readers i in the German 
empire, and i iT the nei ighbouring countries, eſpeciglly in the north of 
© "Europe, where the ee 1 e has an cxtenſive circulation, is 
arge enough to encourage the publication of no leſs than 5000“ an- 

1 nual literary productions, of which two-thirds are original performanc- 

es, and one-third tranſlations from other languages. It is true, this 

. -* rage of writing and of reading has ſome diſadvantages z amon 

© which, the publication of à great number of wretched books is one o + 
_ the moſt conſpicuous, Jet theſe are either calculated for a particu- 

Ty lar public uſe, or they are ſoon buried in the oblivion they deſerve ; 

- qhile on the other hand, the beneficial conſequences reſulting from 
this univerfal application to literature are greatly preponderant. 
Feder the obyjous advantages of eee ignorance and preju- 
dice, of ſprea g liberality af ſentiment, it keeps up the connexion, 
otherwiſe no Meiently binding, between the different parts of the 

| empires it excites a ſpirit of emulation, it inſpires a ſalutary dread ts 

ſovereigns to commit ſuch actions as might draw public cenſure up- 

40 on them, it acquaints the different claſſes of men with their rights, 
auc, gives energy to the voice and the complaints of the public.” The 
" ſciences in Germany appear in no unimportant” point bf view, when 
_ tofifidered as the means of affording a comfortable ſubiſtence to'an 
aſtoniſhing number of people employed in teaching, or in writing 
on the ſciences, and to 2 y thouſands of paper- manufacturers, 
| printers, and bookſellers. The book trade is no where equally im- 
portant; at the Leipſick fair, books are ſold and exchanged to * 
r of ſeveral hundred thouſand dollars. 

There are 38 univerſities in Germany, of which * 19 belong to 
we: Proteſtants, and 17 to to the Roman Catholics ; though the latter 
dought to have many more, 8 the proportion of their num- 
bers to choſe of the Proteſtants, which is as two to one. Of all the 
"German inſtitutions of education, the univerſities are ſtill the moſt 
faulty, conſidering the wants of our age; yet moſt of the Proteſt- 

ant univerſities in Germany are the leaſt exceptionable inſtitutions 

of that kind in Europe. The number of literary and ſcientifical ſo- 
ieties, public libraries, academies , arts, er, a of pictures, 
military academics, &c. i is greater in Germany than in any other 
eountry. 
Rae + Keie egg or Charles the Great, kin go of France, 

: "vas the founder of the German Empire! in A. D. 800. eopold II. 

| "ng Emperor, died af a pleuritic fever, after four days illneſs, March 

_ His ſon Francis, the preſent Emperor, was raiſed to the 
hran . middle F | He was born 1767 

| . | married 
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man Empire, are referred to the Univerſal enz 5 oo 3 825 5 


| by Poland proper and Maſovia ; eaſt by part 'of Lithuania 3 weſt by 


| reſerves to himlelf the right of pardoning, and he exerciſes it in annul. 


married January 1788, Elizabeth Princeſs. of Wirtenberg, who! died. 
1790. He argc bis eon Maria Therefa, of Naples, September 
1 790. 

hoſe who. wiſh to 8 themſelves with the hiſtofy of the Ger. 
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MONARCHY. or PRUSSIA. 


N 


* Bounvanays any Name] * [ HIS country is bounded. 'on the 


north by part of Samogitia; ſouth, 


Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic. 
The name of Fruſſia is probably derived from the Boruſſ, the an. 
cient inhabitants of the.country... + + - | 
The following Table from Zimmermann will furn ln the ade with 
the beſt information concerning the Diviſions, PE. TOs, 
and Towns of the Pruſſian Monarchy. 
For p. 235-——Robbery is not puniſhed with death. The King 


n 
x. 


ing every ſentence of death which is not conformable in his op 
ta the laws of God and of nature; for this purpoſe he has talked, 
that no execution can take place in his ane till after he has 
himſelf taken cognizance of the ſentence which ordains it.“. 

The department of foreign affairs has the direction of all the hte: 4 
courſe! between the State -and foreign governments. y Iti is under the” 
dixeQion of three chief miniſters of State. 

The department of the "finances takes cognizance of. the revenue 
and alſo of all the interior affairs of the country. It has the inſpection | 
in all the Pruſſian Monarchy except Sileſia, of all affairs which relate 
to the finances, demeſnes (domaines) duties, i imports and police. It 


4 
is divided into five ſmaller. departments. e third department is | 
that of Juſtice. It adminiſters juſtice as well civil as criminal through 
the whole Pruſſian Monarchy. It is compoſed of a grand Chanc _ | 
four Miniſters of State, four 9 * 125 . of, Jul | 
e © Ls 9-4 mY . 
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ed on the river Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, is about eigh- - 
_ ty-four miles from Dantzick. - According to Pr. Pulthing; this sit 


8 
A * 4 „5 


is ſeven miles in circumference, 3 de ane, md about. 2: 
10 K K, 


50, O00 inhabitants. According „ 55,086. Koningſberg 
has a conſiderable ſhare of commerce and ſhipping, as the Pregel is 
bavigable for ſhips, of which four hundred and ninety-thiree foreign 


ones arrived here in the year 1798, beſides two hundred and ninet : | 


eight coaſters. Three hundred and ſeventy-three floats: of timber 5 


were, in che compaſs. of that year, brought 8 that river. This 7 0s 
oF | 


' city, beſides its college or univerſity, which'contains thirty- eight pro- * 
feffors, has magnificent palaces, a town-houſe, and exchange. It has 


a good harbour and g cſtadel, which is called Fredericſburg, and is a 
E „ #: Ha 1 <p a 


regular ſquare, 


WEALTH, Communcs; xc. The different. provinces of the Pruſ- N 
ſian monarchy are by no means equal to dhe anothes with reſpe& to 
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fertility and the articles of gheir produce. The kingdom of Fruſſiaa 


being the moſt uörchern part of the monarchy, is rich in corn, timber. 
mannagrafs, flax, and peltry of all ſorts, and exports theſe articles. 


Amber is exported annually, to the value of 20,000 dollars. Pruſſia 


wants ſalt, and has no metals but iron. The-prafits of its fiſheries” .. | 


* * 
14% 
4 
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dre conſiderable. Sileſia has ſilver, lead, tin, and iron; but its mines 
are ſtill in an infant ſtate; It has likewiſe a great plenty of pit· egal, 


different ſorts of ſalt, predous ſtones, and quarries of excellent free - 


ſtone. The ſheep and goats of this province are remarkably; 00d. + % of 


Of vegetables it produces large quantities of madder, ſome tobacco, 


* 


petre, allum, and a very fine ſort of clay, uſed in the China manufac- 
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wine, and corn, ſufficient for the conſumption of this province. The 1 55 
March of Brandenburg has excellent ſheep, timber, flax, ſilk, ſalt- 9 


* 
* 


ture. Pomerania exports timber, cattle and corn. Halberſtadt and 


Magdeburg are remarkable for corn and ſilk, and Weſtphalia for corn 
and minerals. THE proyinces of Weſtphalia have iron, calaminey pit- 

. coal, and ſome load and copper. The induſtry of the Pruſſian nation, a if 
encouraged chiefly by the late king, the wonder of the age, is at preſ- | 


© 


ent fo great, that not only 1,200 veſſels, and 12,000'feamen are em- 


ployed, in che maritime provinces, where trade was formerly at a very . $ 


low ebb, no more than 500 fiſhermen being employed in the her- 
Ting fiſhery, but the produce of the mines is made to amount to 


1,300, o dollars, and gives bread to go, ooo families. The ſum acc. 


- cruing to che king from the mines amounts to 800,000 dollars, and 
_ the profits of private proprietors to 500,000 dollars. Before the 
commencement of the late reign, Pruffta (according to Count Herz- 
berg) had but a few ſilk manuſaQures: At preſent they employ upwards 
of 6,000 hands; and the value of goods manufattured amounts to 


27,000, ooo dollars annually, one fourth of which is exported! Of e 


Jo, ooolb. of raw ſilk, required for this manufacture, 13,43 lb. are pro- 
duced in the Pruſſian dominions: Large water-mills are erected for ſpin- 


« 54 


ming filk, wopl and thread. The afticles ſupplied by theſe mills are of 
Fiery great bi ercial conſequence. ” Pruſſia exports linen, to the 
Valle of fix! l ns of dollars, chiefly 
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lens to the value of four millions, ſome of which finds its way even / 
| 0 China, through Ruſſia. Eaſtern Pruſſia exports, annually, 100, 0 
3 | ſteam of flax, 10,000\ftein of herpp, beſides: ſome thouſand: tons of 
„ flax and hemꝑ ſeed. Weſt Pruſſia exports linen thread to the value 
dpf 500,000 dollars, and 49,000 fifin of flax. The iron- works and 
4 Fo underies of the county of Mark bring inte circulation about one 
non of dollars. Theſe articles added to the timber and corn of 
randenburg and Pomerania, each of which articles is exported. to 
* value of one million of dollars: To the flax and timber of Pruſ. 
„ Ga, and to the important Poliſh. trade carried on by the way of Ko- 
B by 8 . e Memel, El mg, Dantzick, and Stettin, turn the balance of 
7:4 conſiderably in favour of the Pryfian dominions. | There are 
. in al about. 155, 700 hands. employed in the manufactures of, cloth, 
„HI, linen, leather, &c.“ The manufacture of porcelaine employs 
4 15 700 people. The cotton manufacture, with reſpect to the fineneſs 
And beauty of its goods, & one of the beſt in Europe. Eeſides the 
7 a - aboye, there are many | ee, of glaſs, white lead, hard ware, 
_ * ,, ,* vitniol, allum, paper, ſugar,: tobacco, cz, The number of people 
4 © working in the principal manufactures of Pruſſia, is upwards of 
5 15 41865, 00, and the produce of their induſtry, is eſtimated at upwards | 
e 30 millions of dollars. The ſmall manufactures of ſtarch, alum, ⁵ 
3 . bleached wax, tobacco pipes, arms, tapeſiry, gloves, are not ” 
bg”. * nneluded in this calculation, yet they produce many millions of dol - 8 
Wo” ; lars. . Eaſt-India Canna. has been eſtabliſhed vith 4 ; 
.. |  Azny.}* 185 ol the A: of Fut * 0 224431 


| e men, vi. . 2 "Bs 
kk He i e March | „ 18 17 — 456,48 I 4% 9 
— Pruſſia oþ CT 12,229 
1 In n . . 5 38,430 
3 In — ite! e, eee, „ | 3.799 | 
„ 5 pt „ 1999 5 8 1 
5 + i I — 40,168 0 A, 
| -In-1785 my 8 to 1924377; ; Ta; 1790to 209,259. 
At Berlin there is an ous Militaire, and a ſchool for cadets 5 
: | regiment has its court of juſtice. The Pruflian Woops are {aid to be 
the beſt diſciplined: of any in the vVorld. | 
Fixances.] - The finances. of Pruſſia. amount. to. 23 mie; of 
dollars According to Buſching to 1555 o, οο avg 1 | 
eo From the Electorate or rs oft ran. . 6 ame | 
. - From. ia 8 = 
| From Pomerania Ds 8 150 1. 2112 | 8 
EL From Magdeburg ian r 
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5 + MO. According to \Buſching, VVV 
- Pomerania. | - — 0 4 . | 


o Hy 555 5 4 5 

? "Pilells-" dog Ae — 8 
March eee | „ e 37300, ooo 8 My 
Magdeburg $ 00 . „% MES 4 Ll TINA ee 1 e 
HFalberſtadt * 2 e ee 1 
Cleve, Mark, and W e „„ ; ' 1,000,000 5 1 25 nl I 
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4% 1 5 18,500,000 + „ 
0 bs ariſe 25D ele of the king bis duties of cuſtoms - + .. Ml 
and tolls, and. the ſubſidies yearly granted by the ſeveral ſtates. Am- _ 
ber alone is ſaid to bring him in 26,000 dollars annyally. V 
1 His Pruſſian Majeſty is abſolute through all his 4 2 
dominions: The government of this kingdom is exerciſed by a re- 
Fiet of f oor Chancellors of State, viz. 1. The Great Maſter: 2. | 
2 Great B urgrave: 3. The Great Chancellor: And 4. The een __ 
There are alſo ſome other councils, and 17 Bailiwicks. s. Ml 
e ſtates: conſiſt; 1. Of Counſellors of State: 2, Of Deputis - WM 
from the Nobility ;' And z. From the Commons. Beſides theſe in- + +." 
ſtitutions, his Majeſty has "rected a board for commerce and W „ 
gation. See p. 4230. -, no 
GenzraL Remanxs.] The fouriſhing Rate of Pruſſia previous to * 
the late convulſions in Europe, (in which ſhe has ated a conſpicuous 
N and diſhonourable- part) a country by no means remarkable for its 5 0 
. WH fatural riches, is an aſtoniſhing proof of what a ſingle great man is a- — 
fs ble to effect, who unites extraordinary ſtrength 4 genius, with labo- — "6 
rious and perſevering activity. This monarchy reſembles a very 
complicated machine, which, by its ingenious and admirable conſtrac- 
tion, produces the greateſt effects with the greateſt eaſe, but in which 
the yielding of a wheel, or the relaxation of a ſpring, will put a ſtop 
to the motion of the whole. The united effects of flouriſhing finances, 
of prudent economy, of accuracy and diſpatch in every branch of 
adminiſtration, and of a formidable military ſtrength, have given to 
this ſtate ſuch a conſequence, that, the tranquillity and ſecurity, not 
oy; of Germany, but of all Europe, have been thought to depend 
18 eat i on the NaN of the Pruſſian cabinet. The ad- 
mini ration of juſtice is li ay oy hay ſimplified and executed 
with unparalleled quickneſs. pou the whole, the reign of Frede- 
rick the Great may, indeed, 15 conſidered as the molt ſpecious ar- 
2 gument⸗; in favour. of monarchical government.“ Improvements * 
were made in one ſingle reign, Which, in a country where tho 
governing powers are leſs u ed and more limited, wopld have 
required ſeveral ages, and the moſt favourable circumſtances. Dif- 
ference »of ry ion in ſtate, is commonly the cauſe of many 
urbances: er the late ings, all profeſſions of faith lived 


; peaceablyx 

5 The ien of n ce che preſet e 1 is s ſufficient, one would im- 
vine, to do away the force of this 4. ſpeciqus argument.”” Witneſs his conduct to- 
Wards Holland and Poland; and his 8 my his allies in the iniquitous 
Fombination Saf France, IS 8  $4z 
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man Catholies and Jews are very numerous in the Pruſſian domi. 


* 24 1 2 . 2 * 9 IA 5 88 LR a * . F. oy 5 ; 
diuſdohns; they efjoy the moſt perfect freedom in the exerciſe of their re. 
x s <a” 2 * | . Fob; f * i * 20 b m A. FL 5 8 


ed, had no power to oppreſs thoſe of a different perſua i 


| - *_. "© » © The progreſs-which the arts ahd' ſciences} and eſpecially elegant 

** ,.- - Uiterature, made during the reign of this great man, was very confid. | 
„ͤ «ſ  erable. It is no more than abont 50 years ago, that the Germans, 

1, -*. - though gekat profirients in every branch of {cientific knowledge, paid ; 
Proper attention to the refinement of their taſte, and the cultivation 
_ © ,, © of their language, Tet ſuch is the application peculiar to the Ger. 
wins, and i well werg they prepared for every Apecit$'of compoſi. - 
Von, by, their intimate acquaintance with the beſt ancient and modern 


4. ., + writers of all nations, that having once laid aſide the faſhion of writ- 

ing in Latin, they were able to enumerate, in a fhort period, many 
+ |, © excellent poets and elegant writers in their Fer uage. This is 

„ 2 0 to be wondered at, as the late king of Pruſſia, greatly neg- 
lected in his education, and afterwards conſtantly 'furrpunded by 


" fs N * 


1 . Foreigners, was unacquainted with, and indifferent to the energ and 
"he * deopiouſneſs of his own language, and to the progreſs his countrymen 

n . * 8 2 ; ; " r Vp. * 4+ Ape: N f 
made in taſte and compoſition. He had, however, the merit of en. 

5 couraging the ſejences and ſome branches of literature and ſuch is 
| =, ___" the connexion between the different branches, that if ſome of them 
are patronized by great and powerful men, all the other branches 


* 


Will partake of the animating influence. ¶ Zimmermann! 


4 . * : 


: 7 FT > A F : ; ; ER | 15 7 15 dS. PA 4 a ; 
„ This great man was himſelf an Author. Of his works, there 


* 
* 


is no portion more inſtructive than that part of his memoirs after the 
* Foa r of ſeven years, wherein he relates the meaſures which he em- 
Re ployed to reſtore the proſperity of his dominions. © He thus deſcribes 
1 their ſituation at the end of that conteſt. The picture is drawn by 
tthe hand of a maſter, and muſt excite the attention of every reader. 
Et is neceſſary,” ſays Frederick, * that we ſhould, imagine coun- | 
tries entirely ravaged, where the traces of former habitatrons were | 
ſcarcely diſcoverable ; towns ajmolt ęraſed from the earth ; others 
Half conſumed by the flames; thirteen thouſand houſes of which no | 
whe d ; ] 
0 


+ 2 


» 


veſtige remained ; fields lying fallow ; the inhabitants deſtitute of 
the corn requiſite" for their fupport ; the farmers in want of - ſixty 
thouſand horſes for the plough'; and a diminution of five hundred : 
. thouſand inhabitants, fince the year 17563 a very conſiderable num- Y 
der in a population of only four millions and five hundred thouſand, 
The noble and the peaſant had been pillaged, ranſomed, and for- 
— by ſo many different armies, that nothing was left them except 
fe, and the miſerable rags by which their nakedneſs was concealed. 
They had not ſufficient credit even to ſatisfy the daily wants of na. 
ture. Hhere was no longer any police in the towns. To a ſpirit of 
Qquity and regularity, baſe ſelf-intereſt, diſorder, and anarchy had 
ſueceeded. Theecolleges of juſtice and of Wade had been render. 
+ ed inactive, by the frequent invaſions of Tach numerons enemies. 
4 > The gumber of the laws produced a licefitionſneſs of ſpirit in the pub- | 


Ve, aud hence, avarice and rapacity took birth. Abe noble, the mer 
: e 323 0 - at * = J V © chant, 
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ſhould ſet the higheſt price on their commodities, their proviſions; ane 53 
their induſtry ; and only ſeemed active to effect their mutual ruin. ' 0 


 ' toriesto theirformer ſituation. In the courſe of this dreadful war, he hae 
neither added a ſingle new impoſt nor contracted any foreign debt; ank 


upon the limits of this work. That the reſult,” ſays he, may be 


_ « Increaſe, one million one hundred and twenty thouſand.” The read. 
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ch was the fatal ſpectacle which-ſo many provinces, that, had latex 


been o ere preſented at the coneluſion of the war. There mm 
2 | Ne | 5 2 2 N 
flicting, > mournful impreſſion which the ſight of them produced. © * 2 


pathetic, can poſſibly approach the deep; the a. 
The king proceeds to inform us by what methods hereſtored his terti- 


* 


yet he was enabled, at the end of it, to remit a great proportion of the - 5 2 4 : 
taxes paid by his ſubjectg. What is ſtill more ineomprehenſible, His 
treaſury ſupplied reſources for the re, building of the towns and vx 


lages. His magazines furnithed his people with corn to ſow their 


4 


Lind horſes; which: had been deſtined for the uſe of the artillery and 
waggons of the army, were employed in agriculture.  'Two' millions 


lande, and likewiſe for their immediate ſubſiſtence! Thirty-five thous ; ©. 
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1 2 * 25 


inces, with which they diſcharged the debts that they had contracted dur - 


ing che war, in order to pay their contributions, and to ſatisfy thoſe 


* 


impoſitions which the vagrant e Ke, exacted. Multiphed lars. © 1 


gelſes teſtored courage to the P 
n ſhort, he neglected no meaſure which could, perhaps, have been de- | * 


died by tlie duke of Sully himſelf, to ſecure the happineſs of bis peo- | 


ple. K iculture; manufactures, and commerce, began in a few years ö 
| Fouriſh.i, To enter, at preſent, into a farther detail, would treſpaſs _ 

F ; 1 1 | a-* 
known, the beſt method“ will be to compare the population of the 
har 1740, with that of the year 1779 ; of which the following is ak 
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t will obſerve, by comparing this ſtatement with the preceding table, 
that the king does not comprehend in theſe calculations, his part of 
Weltphaliaz and ſome other ſcattered territories; / The augmentation 
in the number of his ſubjects, within the ſpace of thirty-nine years, is 
however very great. But it muſt add 'infinitely to our ſurpriſe, if we 
teflect, that, pay the fame period, Frederick had been engaged in 
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four bloody watsz in the courſe. of which his armies had e 


bore twenty pitchetl battles, and chat in one of theſe wats only, he 
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l | 25 | who had begun to deſpair a- * 
midſt their ſufferings. The king dug canals; he drained marſhes ; + 
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loſt, by his own account, one hundred and /eighty thouſand foh = 
| Hers, beſides vaſt numbers of the peaſantry.. We have already quot: 
145 : ed his remark, that in the year 1756, the total population of his ter- 
{- .:*-  Fitories amounted to four millions five hundred thouſand, and that; at 
the end of the war, they had been reduced to four millions: At his 
Ascceſſion to the crown, in 1740, the dominions which he inherited 
from his father contained, altogether, only two millions twp hundred 
And forty thouſand people.“ Within a few years after the war of 
12756, the population of his territories roſe to its former height, and 
At his death in 1786, they contained, including his acquiſition of Po. 
Iiſꝶ Pruſſia, more than ſix millions of people. The number of births 
and deaths is carefully regiſtered in the Pruſſian dominions ; and, up- 
e dode of che late annual examinations, it was found that, within the 
preceding year, the former outnumbered. the latter by more than ff. 
i +: » ty r ͤ Gi 4, e 20748 „ R 
Since the year 1719, it is computed that about 34, o coloniſts 
 _ , _- "have removed thither from France, Switzerland, ee z of 
which number 17, ooo were Saltzburghers. Theſe emigrantshave built 
438500 ſmall villages, 11 towns, and 50 new. churches: They have 
fuounded 1000 village ſchools, chiefly in that part of the country 
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bo” .. FhsTory. þ Pruſſia was 2 by an idolatrous and 
"nts _ _eruel people. The barbarity and ravages they were continually mak · 
, 5 ing upon their neighbours, obliged Conrad, duke of Maſovia, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, to call to his aſſiſtanee the 
xnights of the Teutonic order, who were juſt returned from the holy 
land. Theſe knights choſe à grand maſter, attacked thoſe people 
„with ſucceſs, and after a bloody war of fifty years, reduced them to 
+ © obedience, and obliged them to embrace Chriſtianity. They mains 
mained their conqueſt till 1525, when Albert, Margrave of Blanden- 
burg, their laſt grand maſter, having made himſelf maſter of all Pruſ: 
ia, ceded the weſtern part to the king of Poland, and was acknbwl- 
edged duke of the eaſtern part, but to be held a$a fief of that king - 
„dom. The Elector, Frederick. William, ſurnamed the Great, by 2 
treaty with Poland in 1656, obtained a confirmation of this part of 
Pruſſia to him and his heirs, free from vaſſalage, and in 1663, he was 
declared independent and ſovereign duke. With theſe titles, and as 
maſter of the Teutonics, they continued till 1701, when Fred: 
erick, ſon of Frederick-William the Great, and grand-father of the 
late king, raiſed the duchy of Pruſſia to a kingdom, and on January 
18, 1701, in a ſolemn aſſembly of the ſtates of the empire, placed the | 
crown with his own hands upon his head; ſoon after which, he was ” 
acknowledged as king of Pruſſia by all the other European powers. | 
Frederick III. died . — 17, 1786, and was ſucceeded by his . 
nephew, Frederick- William, who was born 17444. | 
, » Frederick himſelf ſtates them at three millions ; but his Engliſh. tranſlator add! 5 9 
\ In. 2 note, that they extended only to the number ſpecified in the text. We may | 
*obſerve, once for all, that the king ſometimes contradicts himſelf in details of this = 
fort. For ſuch inzccuracies, his Extreme candour'forms an ample apology: © His at- 
' - tention was engroſſed by duties more important, or at leaſt: more interoſting, than 
thoſe of an hiſtorian, ; e e N BE 
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- Wzatrn, Connexce, &c.] The provinces of the Auſtrian mon- 
Archy are not only favourkbly-fituated:as.to climate, but they may f 
de reckoned among the moſt fertile in Burope. There is ſcafee-any - 
- valuable product which is not to be met with in them. Bohemia ; | 
Produces and exports flax, wool, hides, fkins, hops, iron, ſteel, tin, ZN , 
cobalt, vitriol, brimſtone, allum, garnets, and other precious ſtones; I | 
it imports ſalt, wine, ſilk, cotton, ſpices, &c. Upon the whole, the val 
ue of exports exceeds that of the imports by two millions of florins. 
_ Silefia exports large quantities of linen, and Moravia has a great 
number of manufactures of all ſorts, chiefly of clothꝭ the produce of 
which amounts to the value of 13 millions of florins. Auftria is cer- 
_rainly, one of the moſt fertile provinces of Germany. The lower di- 
viſion of it produces upwards of 60, ooo cwt. of ſalt, value 4 millions 
of florins: the expenſes of the works not exceedng one million. The 
 faffron of this province is remarkably good. The woollen manufac- 
ture at Lintz is very conſiderable, and employs upwards of 25,000 
people! There are beſides many other manufactures, viz. of glaſs, 
of hardware, &c. The art of making iron-wire is carried to ſuch a 
degree of perfection, that 6, 130 fiſh-hooks, worth 26 florins, are made 
FT an ounce of metal. Auſtria produces 2,000,000 eymers of 
wine, of which a great part is exported. The exports of Lower Aus- 
tria to the Levant, are computed at ſix millions; but the imports, 
conſiſting of the articles of cotton, goats or camel hair, ſpices and - Mt 
coffee; at nine millions. The diſtri, comprehending the provinces | 
of Stiria, Carinthia and Carniola, called by the German geographers + 
| Interior Auſtrie, is famous for its minerals. Beſides ſome” gold, up- 
1% wards. of 1000 þ. of ſilver, 300,000 lb. of quick fiilver, 1,000,000cwt. | 
1 of iron, 1 50, ooo cwt. of ſalt, 1,500cwt. of ſaltpetre; and great quanti- 
ties of lead, copper, vitriol, cobalt, brimſtone, are the produce of thaſe 
rich mines. In Carniola the linen manufactures produce to the val- 
ue of 400,000 florins of that article. The centre of the Auſtrian 
1 trade is the harbour of Trieſte, declared a free port by the preſent em- 
8 peror, who is deſirous to eſtabliſh there an Eaſt-India company. 
] Here is the market to which all the European nations reſort for the 
: productions of the Auſtrian dominions. The province of Tyrol has al- 
— ſo rich mines; it produces wine and has manufactures of glaſs, leath- 
1 er and filk.. Lombardy, the population of which is prodigious, pro- 
19 duces vaſt quantities of ſilk, to the amount of 4,500,000 florins- It 
| exports alſo corn and rice for 500,000, linen for 400,000, cattle and 
horſes for 1, 500, ooo florins. All the various articles of produce 
: ſcattered through the other provinces are found united, and in a much 
greater proportion, in the kingdom of Hungary, which, if it was not 
wo thinly peopled, would be the richeſt country of Europe. It pro- 
duces annualiy 2 5, 000 Ib. of ſilver, containing gold. In 1779, ties 
mines of Schemnitz and Cremnitz yielded 1, 215 lb. of gold. The golds 
wall of the Bannat yields upwards of 1,000 ducats. It is ſuppoſed., 
that Hungary and Tranſylvania together produce gold and filver to 
the value of aol; florins annually, 34,000 ewt. of copper, beſides 
ron, quickſilver, falt and marble. The value of tlie mines of the 
Auftriary Monazchy is computed to amount to '19,000,000 florins. 
111 JJV. . 
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It is welt dae e W5 ngary produces an incredible quantity G e: ex3, 
eellent wines, the moſt delicious of Which is the famous Tokay. If 
|  feveraldorts of the Hungarian wines could be longer kept, and if the 
Auries on them and the expenſes of carriage were not ſo. yery high, 
_ the riches . accruing from! them to this country would be immenſe. 
Among the other valuable productions of Hungary, we ſhalb mention 
temp, flax; and even cotton, barilla, rice and tobacco. In 1779, there 


7 were exported from Trieſte 100,749 tb. of ſnuff, and upwards of 


000;000 1b. of tobacco in leaves, excluſive of 2,$00;000 Ib. exported 
— Fiume and Buhary. This province, rich in every reſpect, ſells 
Every year 1 50,000 head of live cattle, and 40, oo hegt. Gallicia, 
beſicdes abounding in other minerals, is famous for its immenſe ſalt- 
Works at Wielitzkaz This mine of ſalt rock has been worked theſe 

years paſt; it extends, according to Mr. Coxe, about 669 feet in 
koath, 1,115 in breadth, and 743 in depth: It yielded to the crown | 
of Poland; to which it belonged till 1773, a fevenue of three millions 
and a half ef Foliſh florins annualy * It has been ceded to the empe- 
ror by the late treaty of partition. The quantity of ſalt dug out ev- 
ery year amounted ſome years ag to 700, oo cwt. The ſalt works 
of a and Bochnia are alſo very rich, they yield falt to the value 
of one million of florins: The few preceding Fax; ſhew clearly the 
value of theſe provinces: When population be increaſed, and 
inanufactures eſtabliſped, in proportion to the natural riches of the 
Eountry, the wealth of the Auſtrian Monarchy promiſes to be ſuperior 
| to chat of any nation in Europe: At preſetit there is a great want 
_ of navigable canals and other conveniencies for inland commerce. 
Many of the ſpontzneous productions are not fuffcientiy attended toj 
as for inſtance; Oil. The Auſtrian Netherlands have been long fa- 
Tous for their fiſheries; corn, madder, and flax of aſuperjor fineneſs; 
of which the Brabant lace f is made; which brings « great deal of mo- 
| ney into the country. 
Cabirar- Vienna i is the kapital of che eitele of Auſtria, and, being 
the reſidence of the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. ; 
It is a noble anil a ſtiong city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria 
have omitted nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches. 
Vienna contains a excellent univerſity, a bank, which is in the man- 
agement of her own. magiſtrates, and a court of commerce iramedi- 
ately ſubject to the Aulic council. Its religious buildings, with the 
walks and dens, occupy a ſixth part of the town ; but the ſuburbs 
are” een che city. It would be endleſs to enumerate the man) 
| s of this capital; two. of which are imperial; its ſquares, acade- 
nies; and libraries ; and, among others, the fine one of prinee Eu- 
Zene, with his and the imperiaf cabinets of curioſities. Among its 
nich convents is one for the Scotch nation, built-in honour of their 
| couttryman; St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria; and one of the {is 
gates of this city is call the Scots gate, in remetnbrance of ſome not- 
F ble exploit performed chere by the troops of that nation. The in. 
 Habitants of Vienna, including the ſuburbs; are eomputed at about 
78 * ppt OOPS FROM Fe ka Ra er them by theit 
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forereigns, has rendered this city the rendezvous of all the nations: 


5 - 2 8383 1 + 3 n : 
Alter all that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt can - 
did and ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far from being laviſh 
in its praiſe. The ſtreets, excepting thoſe in the ſuburbs, are narrow 
and dirty; the houſes and furniture of the citizens are greatly diſpro- 
| portioned to the magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other pub- 
lic buildings; but above all, the.exceflive impoſts laid by the houſe 
of Auſtria upon every commodity in its dominions, muſt always keep, 
the manufacturing part of their ſubjects poor. His late imperial 
majeſty was ſenſible of theſe truths which were plain to all the world 
| but his predeceſſors and their counſellors 1 He examined things with © 
his own eyes, and. deſcended from that haughtineſs of demeandur. 
which rendered the imperial court fo long diſagreeable, and indeed 
ridiculons, to the reſt of Europe. In general, the condition of the 
Auſtrian ſubjects has been greatly meliorated ſince the acceſſion of 
his late majeſty to the imperial throne ; great eneouragement hath 
been given to the proteſtants, and many of the Catholic religious 
houſes, convents, &c. were ſuppreſſed by him Ns 
Finaxcks. The finances of the Auſtrian Monarchy amount to 
above 90 millions of florins, excluſive of the revenues of Gallicia, Lo- 
domiria, and Buckowina, via. Sol gal Conn lf ng ee. 
Po oo a RET IC ̃ . 8 
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ih and was exceeded by the revenne by upwards. of fx milli 
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bs Aux. ] The Auſtrian army, according to the new regulations 7 


ments, of 3,120 men each, or in all 177,840 
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aa Aether datement. | . 7 81 = ; 

ane 8 5 e e 0 170, ooo | 
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There is is at u Wieneriſh Neuſtade : A 4 Peas ay a iy r 20s 
| Is; at Vienna an academy of engineers, and ny n has ? 


4 ſchool, in which forty ſons of ſoldiers are educated. 

v7 Ganznar RxManks. The Auſtrian Monarchy wants nothin 

A long peace to increaſe in population and induſtry. In both bog bus 

- the'country has already gained much by the wiſdom of one of the 

lte emperors, who removed one of the greateſt obſtacles to internal 
nprovemient, religious intolerance. Fhe Roman Catholic religon is 


- the eſtabliſhed religion of the monarchy: There are, however, atleaſt 


_ 'B0,000' Proteſtants in the provinces belonging/to the German empire. 


In Hungary che number of Proteſtants is ſo great, that ſince the act 
cf toleration has been publiſhed, no leſs than 200 churches have been 
allowed to them. There are, beſides many thouſand Greeks, 223,000 
Jes, and about 300 Egyptians or Gypſies,, in the Auſtrian do- 
there were upwards 


- minions. At the beginning of the preſent reign 
of 2,000 conyents of monks and nuns, which are now wiſely ſeduced 
to 1,143. The arts and ſciences, hitherto greatly neglected, begin to 


make conſiderable progreſs. The emperor Joſeph appropriated the 


el part of the revenues, ariſing from the eſtates of the ſeculariſ. 
2 convents, to the improvement of the ſchools; and the encourage- 
ment of literary merit. The univerſities of; the Auſtrian dominions 
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Are not yet. equal to thoſe 


the Proteſtant countries of Germany? 


ter are ſix in number, at Vienna, Prague, Pe 


tt, Lemberg, Louvain, 


— ̃ . 7— , 77. — . — 
5 : F 
. 
5 - 5 


Aud Freybour We Briſgau. The government is, in certain reſpects, 
ictly monarchical; ver: in the provinces of Hun gary, IIlyria, 
"Tranſylvania, Tyrol, and the Netherlands, the ates have preſerved io 
3 of their ancient conſequence, as to prevent new taxes from be- 


ing impoſed on thoſe provinces without their conſent. The cities of 
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8 ws he Netherlands and the Italian iel ess Joſeph II. 
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KINGDOM „ BOHEMIA. 
5 | (Belonging to the Auſtrian Moparchy.). 5 : 
= gs ns i I 3 7 "Brevarron's AND „en, £ 1. 9 5 8 _ 


. Kors 478 48 —＋ 52 North „ 
c * Ng I berveen. 12 and 79 al longitude. 


: > OUNDED- by 0 and Brandenb „ 

nee 'B the North; by: Poland and — 

Talk by Auſtria and Bavaria, on the South; and by the palatinate 
of Bavaria, on the Weſt ; formerly comprehending, 1. ain an. on 
Pers. 2. Sileſia; and 3. Moraria. TE | 

Tochat w2 2 W already ſaid of Bohemia under the head of Auk . 

| nin, we add the following particulars ; Les 5 
Mobnrains ayD Rivers]. Bohemia, though almoſt 5 . 
with mountains, contains none of note or diſtindtion; Its woods are OO 
many, and the chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, a Boat fps: 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND. 5 Prague is the only Bohe- 


tes 


| 2. archbiſhopric,__ The bi ee are Koningſgratz, Breſſaw, and 

i mutz. 8 1 
; Laxovacy)]. The proper langpage of the Bohemians i is a dialed . | 
E- 75 hy e but 5 e ſpeak German, aud High - 5 
q tc ene” og a 

SZ Nie i The "only Ln Sn: Boheria, i that of 

J- a UE, . 95 

s riss any: Towns.] Prag , che capital of 8 is one 

d of the fineſt and moſt magni cont; Cities in ag and famous for 

0 « its noble. bridge, . Its circumference is io large, that the grand PruC + - 
e army In its laſt ſiage, never could completely inveſt it. For this 
- reaſon It 36 able zo make a vigorous defence in'caſe of a regular 1 | 

e. The inhabitants are thought not to be proper ionate N 

ns 2 8 > at * a 0 contal 

Ty 

n, 

ts, 

iS, 
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hes 
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| * Conner AND ED See Auſtria 1 
Consrrrorion and. GorfNMENT.] The forms, and ouby the 
Ginn, of the old Bohemian conſtitution ill (3% Op but the govern- 
ment under the emperor, is deſpotic. Their ſlates are compoſed of 
the clergy, nobility, gentry, and repreſentatives of towns. 
Hisrokv.] The Bohemian nobility uſed to ele& their own prin- 
ces, though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king up. 
on them, and at length uſurped that throne-themſelves. In the year 
1438, Albert II. of Auſtria, received thene crowns 3 that of Hungary, 
oy Empire; and Bohemia. | 
In 1414 John Huſs and Jerome Xe 8 0b of the rſt reform- 
ers, and Bohemians, were” burnt at the council of Conſtance, though 
the emperor of Germany had given them his protection. This occa- 
ſioned an inſurrection in Bohemia : The people of Prague threw the 
emperor's officers but of the windows of the council-chamber ; and 
the famous Ziſca, afſembling an army of 40,000 Bohemians, defeat. 
ed the emperoris forces in ſeveral en gements, and drove the Impe- 
rialiſts out of the kingdom. The diviſions of the Huſſites amon 
ee enabled the emperprs tokeep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though 


. 


* 


nan attempt was made to throw off the Imperial yoke, by electing, in 
tte year 1618, a proteſtant kings in-the perfon of the Prince Palatine, 
Pon. in la to James I. of Engl and. He was driven from Bohemiz 
PpPy the emperor's generals, and, wn Ps of his other dominions, 
Was forced to depend on the court Hand for a ſubſiſtence; Af. 
ter a war of 0 Jeans werde ene elolated the whole === op 
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PER HUNGARY, ng or Lowza HUNGARY, Sourn or 


IE DANUBE. VE 
Chief Towns. EW 
Shes, ſituated on the Date] Buda, 85 the ee E. Ion. ig: . 
— lon, 5 8 N. lat. 9 20. N. lat. 479-4 
Hos au Gran, on the n Buda, 
Als! N. W. 5 CA Comorra, on the Danube, in the 
Chremnits, N. W. > nee, 
Schemnits, in the middle, Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite ta 
Eſperies, N. „ „ h nat 
achaw, N. I Atlenburg, W. oppoſite to the 
RE EET: 4 iſland of Schut. | 
Zotiviar, N.F.  \, | Weiflenburg, or Alba Regalis, fit. 
Unguar, N. E. 5 dae E of the lake, called the 
Mangats, N. 25 . | 
Waradin Great, B. I | Kaniſha,8. W. of the Platten Sea, 
Sege din, 8. E. 17 Five Sek N N. of ths "yer 
Agia, in the middle. „ TN See | 
Eu on the Danube, oppoſite, i is 
Buda. Fe og. : 


i which may pe added Coons which 15 bo 0 ag 
dittin& from Hungary, becauſe it was formerly governed by an inde- 
b king; and it has ſeveral times been in [poſſefſion of the _ 
ks ; but che Auſtrians gaining poſſeſſion of it, it was incorporated 

o che kin dom of Hungary, in 1778. The proyince of Temeſwar 

1s 94 miles long, and 67 33 containing about 3,850 ſquare miles: 


It has been divided into four diſtricts, Ciadat, Temeſwar, Werſchez, 35 


ſi Lugos. Temeſwar, the ip town, i is ſituated E. lon. 22-1 5y 
Hat. 4575 - 

Aix, SOIL, up „ The air and conſequently 7 5 =" 
mate of the ſouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealthful, o. 
ing to its numerous lakes, ſtagnated waters, and marſhes ; but the 
northern parts being \mountainous and barren, the air is ſweet and 
wholeſome: No country in the world can boaſt a richer ſoil, than 
_ that plain which extends three hundred miles from Preſburg to Bel · 
grade, and produces corn, graſs, eſculent plants, tobacco, ſaffron, af> 
aragus, melons, hops, pulſe, miller, / buck-wheat, delicious wine, 
fruits: of various kinds, peaches, mulberry:trees, cheſnuts, and wood 3 
e is in ae your that it fells for gue ſixth part of its price in 


e Theſe are the Danube, Draxe, Sake, Tete, Meriſh and | 
Wares. |] Hungary: contains. feveral bas particularly fomy” A. 
mong the Carpathian mountains of conſiderable extent, and abounds 
ing with fiſh. » The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are eſteem- 
ea the moſt 1 5 of any in Europe; but their magnificent build - 
: | urks, when in poſſeſlion of the r 1 EI . 
lar) > of When, are 83 8 to = to . : 
VV ä e I 3H * 
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Nera aa AND e FT gary is ee "a 1 

with both, It abounds not only 2 95 gold and ſilver mines, but with 
plenty of excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickſilver, eryſo- 
colla, and terra ſigillata. Before Hungary became the ſeat of de- 

* ftractive wars between the Turks and Chriftians, or fell under the 

| power of the houſe of Auſtria, thoſe mines were furniſhed with | prop. 
er works and workmen, and produced vaſt revenues to the native 
princes. The Hungarian gold and filver employed mint-houſes, not, 
: only. in Hungary, but in Germany, and the continent of Europe ; 
but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſhed in their value, their 
works being deſtroyed' or demolithed ; ſome of them however Mill 
{ubfiſt, to the great emolument of the Datives; 8 
"VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Pxopuęrionxs.] Hungary is remarka- 
ble for a fine breed of horſes, generally mouſe-coloured, and highly, 
| eſteemed by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are ex- 
ported. There is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbour. 
Hood of Preſburg. Its other vegetable and animal productions are 
| 18 general the ſame vith thoſe of Germany, and the nei hbouring 

eduntries. The Hungarian wines, however, par ticularly okay, my 
2 to thoſe of any ether country, at leaſt | in Europe. 

"PO®ULATION, IntanrraAnTs; W p Before the Turks got 
: 2 Cosrons, and Diversions,/ on of Conſtantino- 
ple, it is faid, that Hungary Was a the moſt populous and pow- 
etful kingdoms i in Europe; and if the houſe: of: Auſtria ſhould. give 
the proper encouragement to the inhabitants to repair their works, and 
clear their fens, it might become ſo again a century hence. Hun- 
gary at preſent, 1 is chou 8 4p con tain” abou Ki 10,000" ahnten 
Fa ban Abad Eo $6. 

The Hungarians have manners 3 tor: i | — - 
pique themſelves: on bein deſcended: from thoſe heroes, who formed 
che bulwark of Chriſtendom. againſt the infidels. In their _—_ 
they are well made. Their fur caps; their cloſe-bodiedcoats, 
by'a' ſaſh; and their cloak or mantle; which is ſo contrived as to Px 

under the arm, iſo that the ri 1 hand may be always at liberty: 
give chem an air of military ignity., The men ſhave their «beards, 
but preſerve their whiſkers on their upper lips. Their uſual arms 
ars à broad - ſword and a kind of pole- ax, beſides their fire- arms. The 
ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſe of Auſtria, and they have 
à fable dreſs, with ſleeves ſtrait to their arms, and their ſtays ede 
before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons. Both men and 
Vomen, in what they call the mine towns, wear fur and even ſneep⸗ 
ſkin dreſſes. The inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hoyels; and 
even thoſe ſeldom io be met with. The ons; fo which yieldthe chief 
animal food for their peaſants, and their poultry, live in the ſame a. 
3 with Wer owners. The FN and the fever, owing to oF 
1 . Od, IS ee 
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unn benennt of this air, are the e Gifeates!i in Hungas £ 
5 The natives in general leave trade and manufactures to the 
. and other ſtrangers ſettled in their country, the flatneſb of 
which renders travelling commodious, either by lan or water. The 
diverſions of the inhabitants are of the warlike and athletic kind. 
They are in gen eneral a brave and magnanimous people. Their an- 
ceſtors, even ſince the beginning of the preſent century, were ſo jeal- 
ous of their liberties, chat rather than ſubmit to the tyranny of che 
houſe of Auſtria, they often put themſelves under tlie protection of + 


the Ottoman court; but their fidelity to the late empreſs- queen, not- 
withſtanding the provocations they received. from her houſe, will be e 
always remembered to their honour. x: 0 xv 


The inhabitants of Temeſwar, a province Aal incorporated inte . 
dhe kingdom of Hungary, are computed at about 450, 0. There 
are in this country many faraons, or gypſies, ſuppoſed to be real de- 
ſcendants of the ancient E yptians. They are ſaid: to reſemble the 
ancient Egyptians in their features, in their propenſity to melancholy, / 
and in many of their manners and cuſtoms and ĩt is aſſerted, that 
the laſeivious dances of Iſis, the worſhip of onions, many famous E- 
ſuperſtitions and ſpecifics, and the Egyptian method of 
hatching eggs by means of oungy, are a: 1 r. a the N | BY 
gypſies i in Temeſwar. 8 „ 5 
-REeLiGiox.7] ' Ihe eftablifked religion of; "hy Hungarians i is a ig; 
Roman Catholic, though the major part of the inhabitants are Prot. 
eſtants, or Greeks; and they now Ar. the full exerciſe of their re⸗ | pp 
9 7 liberties, e 5 | 
Ancunshorzies AND BrsnoenICS, 4. - The archbiſhopties are Pref. | 
„Gran, and Colocza. The biſhoprics wy Great Wen Agria, ys 
Veſprin, Wb, and Five Churches. 7 8 5 
"Lanovace. * As the Hungarians are Mineik with Germans, Sela- 
vonians and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of 
them is ſaid to approach near the Hebrew. Thie better and middle 
ranks ſpeak German; and almoſt all even of the common people ſpeak | 
Latin; either pure or barbarous, ſo that the FOR Ty be ſaid to bs £43 
here ſtill a living language, 5 
UxivsssITIES. J Th the univerſities (if (if they ca an properly hege call. 5 
ed) of Firnan, Buda, Raab and Caſchaw are profeſſors' of the ſeveral - 
arts and ſciences, who uſed generally to be Jeſuits; ſo that the Lu-. 
theransand Calviniſts, who are more numerous than thy Roman Cath- | 
olics in Hungary, go to the German and other univerſities. | 
© ANTiIQUiT1ES AND CvntonTIEs;" Ihe artificial curioſities of „„ 
nern AL A ARTIFICIAL. 7 1 this country confiſt of its bridg- . © 
es, baths and mines. The bridge F Eſſek, built over the Danube 
and Drave, is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation of es, Re miles 
in length, fortified with towers at certain diſtances.” It Was an im. 
+ portant paſs during the wars between the Furks and Hungarian, - „ 
1 bridge 11 boats runs over the Danube; half a mile long, between 125 5 


n 


Buda an Peſt; 1 87 about twenty Hungarian miles diſtant from * 2 
Belgrade, are the remains of a 4 erected by the Romans, jud gg. 
| | Ys be the e | hs of ally, in the 8 The baths i . 
9 0 | i NF 
VVV 1 „ i „„ 2 „ 
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5 Many other wonderful Particulars! are. 


„ 


image of Jeſus Chriſt; crucified, and many other images of the pa- 
triarchs and apoſtles, with a number of inſeriptions. The — 4 
; r and gounded-at the point. Buda, formerly the capital o 


See 


| N in a mohntain near Szelitze; the aperture of this caver 


were kept, but were lat y. removed to Vienna. The crown was ſent 


dom are of Arabian gold z the mantle, which js of fine linen, i is the 


= fortifications and the ſame may be ſaid. of Peſt, which lies on 


| are Gran: and Cor: n ꝛentioned 
| ney of its wines, | o 775 


— * 


dies of the peace. Beſides this, they N cee e 


mines Here have vothing to diſtin niſh. them fi 
er countries. | 1 
One of the moſt remarkable 2 enrioſitins 5 x: et ary; is 


Which fronts the ſouth, is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad; 

its ſubtetraneous paſſages eonſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away 
Kurther ſouth than has been et diſcovered; as far as it is practicable 
to go, ee is Ound to be 50 fathems, and the breadth 26, 
| d of r FRYERS, which 


z an article. in natural philoſophy. * 5 | 
-- Crrirs, Towns, FogT $,:And oryrs J Theſ are greatly decay 
Epiricks, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. ed Tom their ancient mag- 
e but many of the fortifications are til} very ſtrong, and kept 
un good order. Preſpurg is fortified. . In it the Hungarian zegalia 


in the year 1000 by pope Sylveſter LE. to Stephen, king of Hungary, 
and was made after that of the Greek emperors it is of ſolid. gold, 

2 nine marks and three gunces, ornamented with z 53 ſapphires, 
30 rubies, one large emerald and 338 pearls. Beſides theſe ſtones 
are the images of the apoſtles and the. patriarchs. The pope added 
10 this crown: a. fuver. patriarchal croſs, which was. afterwards inſerted 
in the arms of Hun "is At the ceremony of the coronation, er 
KCarries it before the From the croſs is nom the title of apoſ- 

_ tohie king 3 the ng of pes was renewed: under the reign of che em- 
hee: queen Maria Thereſa. ha ſceptre and che glob lobe of the king-. 


work of Giſele, ſpouſe of St. Stephen, who embreidered in gold the 


ary, retains little of its ancient magnilicence;. bat its ſtrength 


te ſide ofthe: ente Raab is is heh & ſtrong 7 % 


* COMMERCE AND 3 Ws FE, al 5 ts F oy 7 7 
dus rrrurion aun Gorzau nsr. J The Hung janz i 
* of queen, and even called their. late. ſovereign. king 7 — 5 | 


Their government preſerves the remains of many checks upon the re- 
; gal power. Fhey have a diet or Parliament, a Hungary. office, 
Which reſembles gur chancery, and which refides at Vienna; as the 

_ Nadtholder's council, which; comes pretty near the Britiſh privyrcoun- 
Eil, but has a municipal juriſdiction, does at Preſburg. Every royal 


own. has its ſenate ; and the Geſpan chafts reſembles the Englihjuſ- 


gn. an e ns 
pO hs . nenen other ſupordinate egurts. 2 5 hh; 7 . 
4 3 5 Nera SThaxo nt AND; Revenue. ]. 7 ia. EY bi 
4 „ 3 
1 * Hisrokv.] The, Huns, after ſubduing this country in ihe OY x 
: 5 Ale of the third century zen ene their name to it, being then il. 3 
3 n of che en . N were e * the 2 i 1 
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TRANSYLYANIA, 201 4 - 
12 2 an HUNGARIAN DALMATIA.. „ 
> TE have thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, ES. 


Aw. eee particularly becauſe we have no account ſuffi- 
by den exact o heir extent#and boundaries. The beſt account of Wh 


from Poland: I on che! 


being compoſed of many independent Es 
dot much. more than à nominal ſubjection to the Auſtrians, who _ 


| TRANSYLVA NI TA, s 21 AVONIA, Fg Py 


the WTR xpelled by the Lombards ; they by the Avariz 24 
the Selavi were planted i in their ſtead in the beginning of the gik 


century. At the cloſe of it, the Anigonrs emigrated from the banks 


of the Volga, and took poſſeſſion of the country. . Hungary. was for- 
merly an — of different ſtates, and the firſt who aſſumed the 


title of king, WAS; tephen, in the year 997, when he embraced Chr 


dtanity. In his reign, the form of governmentwas eſtabliſhed, and the 
cron to. be elective. About the year 1.310, king Charles Robert 


aſcended the throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, 


tia, Sclayonia, and many other provinces ; but many of thoſe con- * 


queſts were afterwards. reduced by the Venetians, Turks and other 


ers. In the r5th/ century, Huniades, who was guardian to cha 


nt king Ladiflaus, bravely repulſed the Turks, when they i inva- 
ted Hungary; and upon the death of Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, in 
1438, raiſed Matthias Coryinus, ſon of Huniades, to their throne, . 


8 2 king of Hungary, m 1 526, Was killed in a battle, fi ghti 
nga why <tr 


er .emperor of the Turks, This battle had 


| po nag to Hungary; but the archduke Ferdinand, brother to 
e 


emperop Charles V. having married the ſiſter of. Lewis, he 


claimed the title of Hungary, in which he ſucceeded, with ems 


difficulty, and that kingdom has ever ſince belonged to the houſe PE 


ente Hough 9950 5 ee a Kg Fromm ens to 11 cladive 


them follows Pr . belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and is 


| , by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the South, 
by Walachia; and on the Weſt, by Upper and Lower Hungary. It 


north latitude, Its length is extended about 185, and its breadth 


120 miles; and contains. nearly 14,400 es e but 1 it is fur- 
Tounded. on. all ſides by high mountains. 25 roduce, * | 
E re almoſt the-ſame with thoſe 61 ungary. e Air 


tes and princes. They owe 


by the thian mountains, which divide it 
lies between 22 and 21 degrees 'of call longitude, and 45 and, 48 of 
bme. and. temperate; but their; wine, though good, is not 10 


5 1a 0 the Hungarian. Its chicf city 1s Hermanſtadr, and its in 
teri TIER, {till partakes - eng e the ancient feudal fyſtem. 5 


eave them in. poſſeſſion of moſt of their n Catholics, Lu- 


erans, Calviniſts, Socinians, , Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and 


0 n bo 


no * o * ** 


* 


'other ſetaries, here enjoy cheir ſeveral religions.: .'Tranſylvania is 
gy Afd\but Vis 64 the Auſtrian revenue, though it. exports  * 3 3 
Is an e es La „„ * . 2 
N 1 9 


"I 


_ Bapeſwa! /Mittedback; and Nemark! | Al ſorts 86 proviſions'are very 
21 tap, and excellent in their kinds; Hermanſtadt is a lar ge, p44 
Aud well built city, as are Clauſenburg and Weillenburg; The. { 
_ of goverpnient is at Hermanſtadt, and the governor is aſſiſted by a 
-<onncil' made up of Roman Cathokes, Calviniſts, and Lutherans. 
he diet, or parliament, meets by ſummons, and receives the com- 
mands of their fovereiga, to whom of late they have been more de- 
„ Foted than formerly. They have a berry of making Tamoniirances 
and repreſentations in caſe * grievances. e 
N ee is part of the ancient Dacia, the mhabtarts 27 which 
Jong employed the Roman arms, 2 they could be ſubdued.” It 
Tas dverrun by the Goths on the decline of the Roman empire, and 
\ "then by the Huns. Their deſcendants retain the ſame military i char- 
Acer. The Population of the county is not aſcertained; but if the 
_ Tranſylvanians can bring tothe feld, as hasbeen aſſerted, 9980 troops, 
__ thexwhole number of inhabitants muſt de conſiderable.” reſent 
3 military force is reduced to ſix regiments of 1550 men rg but 
it is well known, that during the faſt two wars, in Which the houſe of 
Auſtria Was engaged, che Franſylvanians did great ſervices. Her- 
Fanſtadt is its only biſftopric; and the Tranfplyclans at preſent 
fem to trouble themſelves little, either about learning! or religion, 
ES oi the Roma Catholic is 'the'-eſtabliſhed church! Stephen J. 
| 6 EY = 5 a introduced |Chriflianity there about the Jon 1,000, 
A it ed, 


13 


5 —— — — 


ts — wn es 


3 8 in "that . ernment prove t | imp le 
nd though the trea So Carlowitz in 7699 ga 
eee of Sclabonia, to the Bout of 


= 7 i 76505 ape Los ee mh great Se MY * ator, bl 
| =_:: 5 ond bad been reſente Seer had their bes burnt, and 


13 lad to éſcape with their lives, The revoltef ere dif poink- 
= - 9985 2 inn Aer np on Se 1 and afterwards offered KY Tepa 
Ee oe rate and go home in peace, on the terms of a general pardon, = 
„F treatment from the nobility, and a freedom from . 4 e 
s known of the termination of this revolt, further cht uy the beoutt 
5 x 3 of: * 5 Jeaders 0 xecuted, 


Wow, rt 5 3 
8 "an the 1 ur paſt 2 5 Forte Rade 15 is hap to Ye abou 
83 200 miles in len 1 and 60 in breadth, and contains e Hoe 
A auare miles. It is bounded by the Drave en the North, by the a 
VV nube on "hip Faſt, by the Save on the South, and by Kiria nA a | 
bon the Weit. The reaſon, why bo \Franſylvania,' Sclavoni 
. hg the other. icons, Gee to the houſe of Auſtria im thoſe parts, 
CRP *contairva' Jurpriſ ng varie 0 Pes e: ; differing an name, language, 
„„ Rr 5 2 1s, 9985 5 * 1 5 "made its aß and 22 the 


= ede 85 5 


2 goin of the Tater the | tein the e and the - icy 5 5 25 
f ſtill retain the APR: of fi ine 5 | 


vernment that leaves 8 moſk at e "Thi Wer are e Hh. $77 
tous as well as brave; appears from their attacliment to the houſe f 17 5 
Auſtria; Which, till the laſt two wars, never was ſenſible of their valne ; 3 
and valour; inſomuch that it is well known, that it they preſerved the = 
pragmatic fanction, and kept the imperial crown ih that family.” The ph. 5 
Selavonians formerly gave ſo much work to che Roman arms, that. 
it is thought the word /ave took its original from them, on account 
of the 'great numbers of them de were carried into bondage, ſo late 
as the reign of Charlemagne. Sclavonia yields neither in 
beauty nor fertility to aft ary Ad 1 yet the ravages of 
war are ſtill viſtble in the Bo ace of the country, which lies in a great 
meaſure: unimproved: | The Sclavonians are zealous Roman Catho-. | 
; Res, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. Here we meetavith wa R 
Na that of Poſega, which is the capital of the country, anf 
Za | wk lies on the Drave; but we know of no univerſities; 
flek is a large and ſtrong town, remarkable, as before noticed, for 4 
wooden bridge over che Drave, and.adjoining marſhes five miles 
ag and fifteen paces broad, built by the Tork Waradin and Pe- 
terwaadin are places noted in the wars between the Kutti and B dy 
rks. The inhabitants are compoſed of Servians, Radzians, , 
Valachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vaſt number of othe pee * 
* vwhoſe names were never known even to the Auſtrians themſelves, A gs 
bat from the military muſter. rolls, when they poured their troops into 
: the field Juring the tho, laſt wars. Tn 1746, Sclavonia was unit. 
and he ow fond repreſertatives to the diet of _ 5 
ungaf r. 


55 les et ne the. I 5th and e5th deg tees of | eaſt 2 „ 
[2 the 45th and 47th of north latitude, It is 80 miles in Tengths © - 7 
d -= in ene and contains about 2, 500 Auare miles The man 
gent, reli on, language, and cuſtoms of the Croats, 3 
thoie: e 80 lavonians and Tranfylvanians, who.are their „ 
8. Eh ey are excellent irregular troops, and as Tuck ate £3 
109ern. hiſtory, under the hame of Pandours, and various 
lig nations The truth is, the houſe of Auſtria finds its inter- 3 
bi Wing them, and the neighbouring nations, to live in their 5 
der. 'Theit towns are blended with each other, there fcarge⸗ „ 
r dilkincrton of boundaries. Carolſtadt is # place 6F ſom 5 
ne, but Zagrab is the capital of Eroatia- All the ſovereignty ee | 
ret _y 7 5 em by the Auſtrians ſeems to conſiſt i in the military 8 
ments for bringing them qccaſionally into the 2 8 . eee „ 
es over Croatia, jointly with Selavonia, And . 
e ALMATIA : This lies in the upper p. » of the Ade 3 
atic Sea, and fonfilts of five diſtricts, in which the 815 Temarkabtie 
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4 p . me eve And barren ſoil. The biſhop of this place is 4 


2 he 7 4 are 0 Cathalics. 3 | 


. e The Hi 
ment of the year 1795.” 
And government of that country, The deep intereſt which Americans have taken 


" p * 
— F% ** ** TIT gt. 8 N . . "Sz | _— 4 
4. 7 þ : ITY * 1 * 4 , 
+*F : * 
; f 4 l ö mex DING 4 7 
4 9 3 ; 


h 6 and is ſituated- 3 PPAR 


firas a RE; wg of Spalatro, Here are twelve churches: 
e Y The -governor reſides. i in the old palace, called 
ral Caſtle,” . Ottolchatz, A frhmtier fortification on che river 


8 a 2 That pa of the fortreſs. Wliere the N and the 


est part of the arriſon reſide, is ſurfound with à wall, and 
towers: But the reſt of the buildings, which are mean, are erect- 


205 piles iy the. water's ſo Thak ang: nrightour cqonor vit another | 


without a boat. 
Near Se dell che Uſeors, & people; who being galled by op⸗ 
. e out of Dalmagtla, from hangs. they obtained the 
e Ulcoes, from the werd Scoco, which ſigniſies a deferters 
_ are alſo called ſpringers, ot leapers, from the agility with which, 


they leap, rather than walk, along this r rugged ged and niountainous 
country. Some of tkem live in e houſes, 


and others in large 
roe- bodied, courage · 


Fre: won They are a rough, ſavage people, 


and given ta rapine ; but their viſible, emp oyment is grazings - 


y-uſe-the Walachian language, and in their religious ſentiments 
t of worſhip approach neareſt to 75 Beek ane 5 but 


eror, . Sele the 


34 country, in 5 the W en. i 


ed. "Fama. . M ” 8 


Muſeovy 3. on the South by Hu 
; 4 5 4 her by ace Bran 


* = "Ps l 
8 
iy \* $ we 
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5 thy "a ateoupit of I is taken chiefly 500 a 400 88 4240 | 
iſtery of Poland from its origin as @ nation to the Lemme 
Te which is prefixed an accurate account of the geography 


In the affairs of this. unfortunate country, has induced.) the Author to give a lengthy 
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II. Little Poland, 
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7 Fo Eaſt bf the. 3 
, to » the king of * 


13 e Y: 1 of the Sa e lices,.. the” Map 
K Fs, en. appended to Mr. Coxe's "= tas general | 
many, es_ varies materially fyo | Faathrie. 1 Ac- . 
ent wh Mr. C. gives of his map (which: . er this 2 attaches 2 
degree of credit to it, that claims our reſpe@ ; (ſays he) taken principally 
from the General Map of that country publiſhed at Warſaw, by When the limite 
of the diſmembered provinces were at firſt regulated; and from. the particular 
in — e and. . Proflin 3 * 9 
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TDhus the country. ood i prior to the diſm 
> partition by Ruſſia and Pruſſia in 1772. 
3 By a manifeſto publiſhed March 25, 1793 hov 
. another exciſion, and the following table will 
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85 "Fo Wee of i its ſmalleſt provinces were all 4 5 
domains left, at this petiod, to the unfortunate and degraded kingdom 
of. Poland, by the modyf and nfagnanimous ſovereigns of. bart 


Rivess,] The principal rivers, of Poland Are, 1. The Duns; (or | 
Dov) which riſes in Lithuania, and, running weſt, divides Poland 
ivonizy falling into the Baltic below igz. 2. The Viſtola, 

( 1 Weiſel) which, Küng in the ſouth of Sileſia, runs eaſt into Po- 
land, paſſes by Cratow, turns north, and having viſited” Warſaw, 
ty into the Baltic at Dantzic by ſeyeral channels, receiving the 


The Warta, which runs from ealt to weſt, 

falls into the Oder at Kuſtrin. 4. The Wilia, Which riſing in 
the eaſt of Lithuania, runs weſt by Vilna, and, having received the: 
Bereozinag{or Ruſs) falls into the Baltic near Memel. The Dnieper, 
(or Boryſthenes) which, rifing in the province of Moſcow, runs weſt. 
into Poland, and, turning fouth, 


continuing its courſe ſoutheaſt, falls i into the Euxine $ 
i ag 2 the Propage in 180 age. 


enters Muſcovy again at Kiof; chen, 


at Otchakof, 2 


* 


| _ POLAND, incLupme LTHUANEA! 


; Bog , which, riſing i in Volhinia, runs ſout eaſt through Poc ds, ad 
falls into the Dnieper above Otchakof. 7 The Pied which 
riſes in Red Ruſſia, running ſouthealts- divides Poland from Turkey, 
and having paſſed by Bender, falls into the Euxine Sea at Bialgorod. 
2 "Land There are two conſiderable Takes i in Poland, viz. Go) lo, 
in the palatinate of Brſeſt; and Birals, or, the White Lake; w is. 
ſaid to dye thoſe who waſh in it of a ſwarthy complexion 

Air, ox Cumare.] The air is cold in the north, yet. healthy; 
but temperate in other parts of the kingdom. As it is for the mo 
part an inland country, the weather is more ſettled, both in winter 
and ſummer, than in places which he near the ſex-toaſt; 

Name AnD FACE OF THE CounTay.} | Poland is one ties plan, 
whence it is ſaid to have derived its name; Polu, or Pole, bein 
Sclavonian word, denoting a country fit for hunting. The only hil 4 
- indeed, of any conſequence are the Carpathian mountains, by which it. 
is divided from Hungary and Franſylvania on the ſouth. ; There are 
alſo ſome large foreſts of pines and firs in Lithuania. The -only ſea 
that borders on Poland is the Baltic. 8 | 

Sort, ProDucs and WarzSs.] The country js in general level, 

and the foil fruitful, eſpecially i in corn; hence the vaſt: quantities of 
in that are "exported thence down the Viſtula to Dantzic, and ſold 
to the Dutch and other nations. They alſo export large cargoes of 
hemp, flax, leather, fürs, timber, pitch, tar, Fe enn r Wax, 
a poraſh, nitre and vitriol. 
I Thepaſtures in Poland, eſpecially i in Tode, are rich beyond ex- 
| thon, and have given riſe to a ſaying, perhaps à little hyper- 
| boli I, that one can hardly ſee the cat le that ny in the mead- 
| . ys 
The n particularly about "RAE aback 4¹¹⁰ witt 
migen gi filver,copper, i iron, ſalt and coals. The foreſts are numer- 
ous, and furniſh timber in ſuch quantities, that it is uſally employed 
in houſe· building inſtead of bricks; ſtones and tiles. Various kinds of 
_ fruit and herbs, and ſome, grapes, are produced in Poland, and are 
| excellent when properly cultivated; but their wine ſeldom or never 
comes to perfection. Poland produces alſo various kinds of clays fit 
for pipes and earthen ware. 

The water of many ſprings is boiled into Galt.” The virtues of 2 
foriog in the palatinate of 8 which increaſes and decreaſes 
Vith the moon, are ſaid to be wonderful for the preſervation of life; 
| and it is reported, that the neighbourin ng. nag." commonly live 

ig 20, and ſome of them to 150. years. of age. This ſpring is inflam- 
mable, and by applying a torch io it, it flames like the ſubtleſt ſpirits 
af wine. T flame; however, dances on the ſurface, without heating 
_ the water; and if neglected to be extinguiſhed, which it may eaſily 
bes it communicates itſelf, by ſubterraneous conduits,. to the roots of 
trees in à neighbouring wood, which it conſumes ; ang about thirty- 
five years ago, the flames are ſaid to have laſted for three Fears before. 
they could be entirely extinguiſhed.  _ 
VIC TAI MD ANIMAL ons 1 The vegetable pro- 
f doen of 1 5 nd have beth VOY mentioned under the, article 


1, 
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W he 


eo LY ry » 2” WF. '4% kb Or at Bro on 4: 


501 * x D, INCLUDING LITHUANIA. 


| Sor &c. though ſome are Reeve to itſelf, pargienlarty: A _ of 
manna (if it can be called a vegetable) which in May and June the in- 


habitants ſweep ints ſieves with the dew, and it ſerves for food dreſſ- 
ed various ways. A great quantity of yellow amber is frequently 
dug up in Lithuania, in pieces as large as a man's fit, iro pc 22 


135 de the production of a reſinous pine. 


'The foreſts of Warſovia (or Maſovia) are over" with ark, or 


a buffaloes, whoſe fleſh the Poles powder, and eſteem it an excellent 
diſh. Horſes, wolves, boars, the glouton, lynx, elk and deer all of 
them wild, are common in the Poliſh' foreſts; and there is a 
| ſpecies of wild horſes, aſſes and oxen, of which the nobility 


of the Ukraine, as well as the natives, are very fond. A kind 
of wolf, reſembling a hartz with ſpots on his b belly and legs, is found 


here, and affords the beſt furs in the country; but the elk, which'is 
common in Poland; as well as in ſome other northern. countries; is a 
very extraordinary animal. The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the 
moſt delicious part of their greateſt feaſts. His body is of the deer 
make, but much thicker and longer; the legs high, ws feet broad, 
like a wild goat's. Naturaliſts have obſerved, that upon diſſeQing | 
an elk, there was found in, its head ſome large flies, with its brain 
almoſt eaten away; and it is an obſervation ſufficiently atteſted, that 
in the large woods and wilderneſſes of the north, this poor animal is | 
attacked towards the winter chiefly; by a larger fort of flies, that, 
| through i its ears, attempt to take up their winter-quarters in its head. 


This perſecution is thought to affect the elk with the falling-ſickneſs, 


by which means it is taken, and which would otherwiſe prove no 


eaſy matter. Poland alſo produces a creattire called bohac : It re- 


ſembles a Funes pts but ſeems to be of the beaver kind. They are 
noted for 

and do not come out, except occafionally-for food, till April. They 
habe ſeparate apartments for their proviſions, lodgings; and their 


gging holes in the ground, which they enter in October, 


dead; and live together by 10 or 12 in a herd. 


. We do not perceive that Poland contains any i pecten of 845 
] mg to itſelf 1 but we are told that the quails there have green 
e 


gs, and their fleſh'is reckoned to be unwholeſome. Lithuania is 


rich i in ornithology; ; ee the birds of prey are the eagle and vul- 


türe. The remix, à little ſpecies of titmoùſe, is frequently found in 
theſe parts, and is famous 1er the wondrous ſtructure of its pendent 


a neſt, formed in the ſhape of 4 long purſe, with amazing art. 


Forbrari0 . Before the partition in 1774 the population of 


Poland was calculated at 1 4;000,000 of inhabitants. Since that 


0 however, the Empreſs having been ſuppoſed to have taken 
1,506,060 3 the Emperor, 2, 500, oo; and the King of Pruſſia 


| $609,000, deducts about 5,000,000 of fouls from their ancient king 
dom, and leaves the preſent eſtimate of Epen at about 
| 1 voy t of which the Jeu en veg S ER 
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e We ty the 11 efieate ( thoagh rather W abodiog, as we do, to 


che ſtate of the kingdom previous to its recent diſmemberment in 1793, and its 
diſſolution in 1 94. We have no authentic e from which to determine is 
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Waal TRH and Commerce] Poland has been conſidered as one 
of the weakeſt ſtates in Europe, on account of the oppreſſion of the 
tradeſpeople in the towns, and the flavery of the - peaſantry... ; 
From the various productions and great fertility of Poland, its trade 
Might be carried to a conſiderable height; but the following cauſes 


tend to ſuppreſs the ſpitit of commerce. 


I. The nobles are degraded if they engage in any kind of traffic, 


2. The burghers of the large towns are not ſufficiently rich to eftab- 


liſh any manufactures; and either through want of induſtry, or 
through dread of exceſſive extortions from the principal nobility, 


leave almoſt all the retail trade in the hands of foreigners and Jews. 


The inhabitants of the {mall towns, who are expoſed to greater op- 
pPreſſions, are ſtill more diſqualified from purſuing any branch of 
commerce. 3. The peaſants being ſlaves; and the property of their 


maſter, cannot retire from the place of their nativity without his con- 
ſent. John Albert, obſerving that commerce could never flouriſh - 


while this reſtriction ſubſiſted, enacted, that one peaſant in a family 


ſhould be permitted to quit his village, either for the purpoſe of trade 
dr literature; but a clauſe by which they were enjoined to obtain the 


. _ Conſent of the lord, frùſtrated the purpoſe of this'excellent law, and 


rendered it nugatorys 


As the Poles are obliged to draw from foreign countries the great- | 


eſt part of the manufactured goods neceſſary for their interior con- 
ſumption, the ſpecie which is exported exceeds the imported more 
than 20,000,600. Poliſh florins, or 555, 55 l. ſterlingg 7 

Among all the. evils ſuſtained by the kingdom of Poland at the 


_ diſmemberment, no one was ſo deeply felt as the deduction of Weſt- 


ern Pruſſia, as by that iieaſure the navigation of the Viſtula became 
entirely dependent on the Pruſſian Monarch. This was indeed a 
fatal blow to the trade of Poland, for Pruſſia has laid ſuch heavy 
duties on the merchandize paſſing to Dantzic, as greatly to diminillt 
the commerce of that town; and to transfer a confiderable part of it 
to Memel and Koningſberg; . LT 


6 * 


The cifculating'ſpecie is valued at only 13 millions and a half of | 


German dollars; and intereſt is ſtill ds high as from-7 to to. pet cent: 
If the ſkill of the natives in agriculture bore any. proportion to the 


fertility of the ſoil, Poland muſt needs be one of the richeſt countries 


in the world ; for though a large part of it lies uncultivated, it ex. 


1 ports no inconſiderable quantity of .corn'4 The foreſts and mines 
Poland, if duly attended to, and alſo its furs and cattle; might pro- 
- duce a very large ſum. There are few manufaQures in this king- 
lom excepting thoſe at Grodno. The. exports are corn, hemip; flax, 
norſes, ſome of them wild horſes, cattle, (about 100,000 oxen every 
year) peltry, timber, metals, manna, wax, honey, and ſome other 


eſs conſiderable articles: The value of them, in the yeat 1777. 


amounted to nearly 30 millions of dollars: The imports conſiſting 


_ chiefly in wine, cloth, ſilk, hardware, gold, ſilver, Eaſt and Welt 
India goods, were ſuppoſed to amount to no lefs than 47 millions of | 
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. ms he . by taxes, - 175,048 15 © 


mY as ſome ancient impoſts 8 be aboliſhed, 
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Fixnaxcxs AND. Tazzs. J Of what theſe were we are ame gen with 

eren clear idea from the proceedings of the Diet in 1768. The 

atement briefly. taken (und to 8 the per n re el . 
ſterling money} i is tips +: 5 | | 
2 Freaſur f S es 7 | 4 


* 
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But as wok of the ancient revenues muſt be abol- : 
FE iſhed, e. taxes muſt FO: 122555 of. * 
Lithuania treaſury J bw 8 1 101,295 4 10 
—C—“T“᷑F— ̃ üXf11 / 8 
Augmentation required 5 7s, 653 3 4 


TV: the new taxes Fault yield 118, 068 18 + 
By the eee eee in 1772 Poland loft near half her annual 


incomes To ſupply this Kiewer it hocgmas neceſſary t to ner. model 
and increaſe the taxes. | 


Col Sterling. 
In 177 5s all the impoſts 1 to i FI, C. 323,012 
The neat revenue of the king was _ Yy 194,500 


qut of which he only paid by houſchol a. hn menial ſervants. | 


It aroſe from ATI. mende n and 707 l. out of the treaf- 


20 revenue 5 4 . 4 443,938 
Peduct the king's revenue 8 5 x. 15 „1594,50 
Fo or army, ſtate cows: Sg all * 5 5 249,438 

 Muitaxy Fock. f The forces of the e are £ cavalry, 


| and it is ſaid that Poland can with eaſe raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 
1,009 horſe ; but this calculation mult certainly be underſtood to 
 _ Include the numerous vaſſals and ſervants, who are obliged to follow 
their lords when.they are ſummoned, on pain of forfeiting their eſtates, 
As to their -infantry, they are generally hired from Germany, but 
are ſoon diſmiſfed, becauſe they muſt be maintained by extraordinary 
taxes, of which the Poliſh grandees are by no means fond. As to 
the ordinary army of the Poles, it conſiſted, in 1778, < of 12,319 men 


in. Poland, and 7, 465 in Lithuania, cantoned into crown-lands, 
The ſtanding army of Poland being ſo inconſiderable, the defence 


+ of the country, in caſe of invaſion, is left to the gentry at large, who 


are .afſembled by regular ſummons from the king, with the conſent 


of the diet. Every palatinate is divided into di ricts, over each of 
Which proper officers are appointed: and every perſon poſſeſſing free 


and noble tenures is hound to military ſervice, either ſingly or at the 


bead of a certain number of his retainers, according to the extent and 


pature of hi poſſeſſions. The troops thus afſembled are only oblig- 
%r ons limited time; and a are not under the neceſſity of is 
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matching beyond the limits of their country. ' The mode of levying 


feudal fyſtem. Though in general it is almoſt totally unfit for the 
purpoſes of repelling a foreign enemy, it is yet a powerful rent, 
in the hands of domeſtic faction: For the expedition with which it is 
raiſed under the feudal regulations, facilitates the formation of thoſe. 
dangerous confederacies, which ſuddenly ſtart up on the conteſted 
election of a ſovereign, or whenever the nobles are at variance with 
There are two ſorts of confederacies. The firſt are thoſe formed 
with the conſent of the king, ſenate, or equeſtrian order, aſſembled 
in the diet; by which the whole nation confederates for the good o 


nates, which unite for the purpoſe of redreſſing any grie vances, or 
remonſtrating againſt eneroachments of the ſovereign power. Theſe 
may be particular, or general, and are uſually the forerunners of a 
Civil war. The general confederacy, which is always in oppoſition 
to the king, is called Rokoz, and is formed by the union of the par- 
d TT BI OL I a ans ey ok 
As every Poliſh gentleman has a right to maintain as many troops 
: as he chooſes, it may eaſily be conceived, that each palatinate is the 


pal nobles, and ſometimes even between their reſpective retainers, 
In ſuch a dreadful ſtate of anarchy, it is a wonder that the whole 
kingdom is not a perpetual ſcene of endleſs commotions, and that 
che nation is compofed of any thing elſe but lawleſs banditti. It re- 
dounds, therefore, greatly to the honour of the natural diſpoſition of 
the Poles, that amid all theſe incentives to confuſion, a much greater 
degree of tranquillity than could be well expected is maintained. 
3 The empreſs of Ruſſia keeps in the country 10,000 ſoldiers, and 
every gatriſon is. compoſed of Ruffians and natives; 1,000, of 
the former are ſtationed at Warſaw.“ Theſe hold the nobles in ſub- 


4 


kingdom and their followers, excepting the chancellor, and the ſta- 
rolts of frontier places; and may be called by the king into the 
field upon extraordinary occaſions ; but he cannot keep x Arc abe ve 
fix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged 'to march above three 


leagues out of the kingdom. 


_ The Poliſh huſſars äre the fineſt and moſt ſhewy body of cavalry 
in Europe; next to them are che pancerns; and both thoſe bodies 
Near defenſive armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of 
heir cavalry are armed with muſkets and heavy ſeymetars. After 


ficient in the field ; for though the men are brave, and their horſes 
J 8 oy” ane JH8 0 Fe HNLR MS” 
The reader will perceive that all our accounts are retroſpective, and deſcribe 
Poland as it was previous to the late diſmemberment, and we may now add dell: 
.“, ß... n 
* A | 


and maintaining this army is exactly fimilar to that practiſed under the . 


the country. The ſecond are the confederacies of the ſeveral palati- 


ſcene of occaſional diſputes and petty contentions between the princi- 


Jesion, and the king hinfelf is little more than a viceroy, while tbe 
Ruſſian ambaſſador regulates the affairs of the kingdom under the di. 
DOSY OTE CLIN ES WEL vb „ 2 eee e e * 
rection of his court. Tlie poſpolite conſiſts of all the nobility of che 


all that Has been ſaid, however, the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inef. 


4484 p Y , 3 LS 7 5 5 | x I? ; ; * 65 7 * $ * 4 5 + 5 * ts. py > : ; ke, 4 * 
excellenc, they are ſtran gers to all diſcipline; aud when drawn out, 
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otwithſtanding all the authority their erown- generals, their other 


_ . office 
| Gor and deſtructive to the court. It is certain, notwithſtanding, 
that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by diſcipline; and 
that on various occaſions, particularly under John Sobieſki, they 
made às great a figure in arms as any people in Europe, and proved 
_ the bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. It did not ſuit the 
Saxon princes, who ſucceeded that hero, to encourage a marti 
ſpirit in the Poles, whom they perpetually overawed with their elec- 
toral troops; nor indeed to introduce any reformation among _ 
either civil or military; the effects of which conduct have been fin 
ſeverely felt in char cn... 8 
| Coins L F 'The value in ſterling money of the 8 
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' PersONs, Maxxzks, Darss, Cus- 1 The perſons of the Poles 
ros, and Driversions. I are in general very noble, 
their complexions fair, and their ſhapes well proportioned. - They 
| have been long celebrated for their courage, their ſtrength, and their 
_ longevity ; no country in the world affording” more extraordinary 
proofs of bodily vigour, and an uninterrupted flow of health, whit 
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rs, and even the king himſelf, have over them, they are opprel- 


1 


are juſtly aſcribed to the temperature of the climate, the temperance 


_ of the people, and their conſtant habit in maniy exerciſes. ' The con- 
finual uſe of the cold bath, even in the coldeſt => of Poland, is 
ſuppoſed likewiſe to contribute greatiy to that muſcular ſtrength for 


Which chey are ſo remarkable. The nobility are open, affable, Hb- 


eral, and ee e to ſtrangers, rigid to their dependents, 


Honour, vain, oſtentatious, and magnificent 


punctikous in points | 
 in'their'apparel, equipages and lying, though even their magnifi 


letters, peak Latin With fnency, but ſeldom make any progreſs if 


% 


matters of taſte or ſcience. Paſſionately fond of hberty, the Poles 


Ave in a perpetual Rate of ſervitude to their'avarice, their profuſion, 


and their neceſſitſes, whereby they are rendered the infamous penſion- 
ers of foreign ſtates, the creatures of their own monarchs, or the 
hireling tools of ſome” political faction. Their political conſtitution 


has been the" ſource of continual misfortunes ; yet are they attached 


to it to a degree of enthuſiaſm, and eſpecially thoſe parts ꝓhich pro- 


duce the greateſt- inconveniencies. Poor in the midſt of a fertile 
country, they abhor the notion of improving their circumſtances by 


trade; and are the only nation in the world who have provided by 
law againſt raiſing a maritime power. Prodigality and debauchery 


are not reputed vices among this martial nobility: Fhey borrow with- 
dut intention of paying, with the ſame freedom they ſquander. Con- 
Rant in their. friendſhips, bitter in their enmities, open to impoſi. 
Hon, un 00 | | 

Wighuih themſelves in 
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arms, in finery, equipage, and ſplendour. © As 


* 
8 — 


nee ſavours ſtrongly of barbariſm." They are early initiated in 


ous, opinionated, and haughty, their only care is to diſ: 


to fs ; 5 


whoſe head was ſhaved in a circularform, FO? 0 


to the GG 1 are, e if 2A, 
rant, indolent, and indigent. 

The following character of the Poles, by the late king of Pruſſia, is 
nat much exaggerated; © Poland is in a ſtate of perpetual 6s 
great families have all. of them ſeparate intereſts, and all prefer- 
x themſelves to their country, they agree only in ſeverity to their 


s, whom they treat more like beaſts than human creatures. 


mm Poles are . vain, inſolent in good fortune, ſervile in adverſity ; 
| they tick at nothing to amaſs money, which, having obtained unjuſt- 
1y, they ſpend it prodigally ; as fickle in their judgments as frivolous 
in their taſtes, their meaſures are adopted capricioully, and abandoned 
without reaſon. The unſteadineſs of their characters is continually 
- Plunging them into difficulties. They have laws, but no one ob- 
ſerves them, for want of coercive authority. 

he common mode of ſalute in this country is to incline the ad 
and. to ſtrike the breaſt with one of the hands, while they ſtretch the 
other toward the ground; but when a common perſon meets a ſupe- 
Tior, he bows his head almoſt to the earth, r at the ſame time 
his hand, with which he touches the bottom of the leg, near the heel, 
of the perſon to whom he pays his obedience, The Poles ſhave their. 
„leaving only a circle. of hair upon the crown, and men of all 

ranks generally wear. large whiſkers.* .. They wear alſo a veſt which 
reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a kind of gown over it 
ned with fur, and girded with a ſaſh ; but the ſleeves fit t as cloſe To 
| Their arms as 2 wailtcoat,. Their breeches are wide, and make but 
one piece with their ſtockings ; they wear a fur cap or bonnet. ;. their 
ſhirts are without collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither — 4 — nor 
neckcloth. In place of ſhoes they wear yellow Turkey leather buſ- 
Eins, with thin ſoles, and deep heels plated with iron or ſteel, and bent 
| Uke a half moon. The ſummer dreſs of the peaſants conſiſts of noth- 
| Ing. but a ſhirt and drawers of coarſe cloth, without ſhoes or ſtockings, 


with round caps or hats 3 in winten they wear a ſheep's ſkin, with the 


wool inwards... The women of the lower claſs wear on their heads a 
per of white linen, under which their hair is braided, and hangs 


hanging round. the fide of their faces, and coyering theirbodies below 
their knees ;. which ſingular kind of veil makes them look as if they 
were doing 1 In the diſtrict of Samogitia the peculiar care 
they have of their daughters induce the. women to ke them wear 

1 ole bells, before and behind, to give notice where they are. The 
. reſs of the bigher orders of. both ſexes. is uncommonly elegant. 
That of the gentleman. is a waiſtcoat with ſleeves, over which they 

wear an upper rohe of a different colour, which reaches down below 


Yr: 1 i222 n 
1 Germay bitoltan (Maſebu) Mie bla: Ls manner in which, the Poles 
wear their hair is, perhaps, one of the moſt ancient tokens of their origin. So early 


4 the hifth century ſome nations, who were, comprehended under the name of Scy- 


_  Yhians, had the ſame cuſtom.” For Priſcus Rhæ tor, who accompanied Maximus in 
| 1 eint affy from Theodofivs II. th the court of "nn vn cop a $a gry rel 


e 5 the ans faſhion i in Poland, 
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h mercenary, ige. | 


4 un in two plaits. Many of them have a long piece of white linen 
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of this upper garment are in warm a tied behind the 


5 ſhoulders. A ſabre, or cutlaſs, is a neceſſary part of their dreſs as 3 
mark of nobility, In ſummer the * &c. is of filk'; in winter 


they wear ſables, or the ſkins of tygers, eopards, & c. or velvet or 
tuff edged with fur. When they appear on horſeback, they wear 


over all a ſhort cloak; which is commonly covered with furs both 


within and without. On the T we muſt We che dreſs of 


2 the Poles to be pictureſque 2 d majeſtic, - 


Their diverſions are warlike and manly; : W tg and 


| riding the great horſe, hunting, ſkaitin 7 bull and bear Nun 


They uſually travel on horſeback; a Poliſh gentleman will not tra 


ela ftone's throw without his horſe, and they are ſo hardy, that they 


will ſleep upon the ground, without any bed or covering, in froſt and 


now. The Poles never live above ſtairs, and their apartments are 


not united: The kitchen is on one ſide, the ſtable on another, the 


dwelling · houſe on the third, and the gate in the front. They content 


themſelves with a few ſmall beds, and if any lodge at their houſes, 


they mult carry their bedding with them. When they fit down to 

dinner or Toppers they have their trumpets and other muſic. playing, 

and a number of entlemen to wait on them at table, all ſerving with 
the moſt profoun 14 


reſpect ; for the nobles. who are poor frequently 
find themſelves under the neceſſity of ſerving thoſe who are rich; but 


their patron uſually treats them with civility, and permits the eldeſt 
io eat with him at table, with his cap off; and every one of them has 


his peaſant boy to wait on him, maintained by the maſter of the fam- 
iy. At an entertainment, the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor 
ſpoons, but every guelt brings them with him; and they no ſooner 
fit down to table . all the doors are ſhut, and not opened again 
till the company return home. It is uſual for a nobleman to give his 
ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as he ſtands behind him, and 
to let him drink out of the ſame cup with himſelf: But this is the 
eſs extraordinary, if it be conſidered that theſe ſervants are eſteemed 
his equals. Bumpers are much in faſhion both here and in Ruſſia; 
nor will they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. With re- 
ih nobility, the reader - 
ure to himſelf an idea of all that is faſtidious, ceremonious, 


jenna ive and ſhewy in life, to have any conception of their way of 
bying. They carry the pomp of their attendance; when they appear 
abroad, even to ridicule; for it is not unuſual to ſee the lady of a Poliſſi 


grandee, beſides a Wen and fix, with a great number of- ſervants, 


attended, by an old gentleman uſher, an old gentlewoman for her 


2 and a dwarf of each ſex to hold u up her train; and if it 
be night, hr her. coach is furrounded by a” great number of farabeaux. 
of their pomp, however, is proportioned to their eſtates i 


ba 0 perſon * as far as his income can afford. 


RRLIc ion. ] The eſtabliſhed religion of the country is Popery, and to 
this perſualion the nobles and the great body of the people are ſtrong- 


1y attached. The number. of Proteſtants, however, Lutheran and Cal- 


yiniſts, mt 


on republic, particularly in the trading towns near the Bal. 
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: en this whole'are called Diſlidents. The republic Waite ever 
zeligion-but Proteſtarits;for Lithuania contains a multitude of Mahon? 
etan Tartars, of Jews, and perſons of the Greek religion, who a are 

ſeldom or never di ſturbed on account of their ſeveral perfuaſions, 


The national inveteracy to the Proteſtant docti ines, however, Has fre. 
quently called forth remonſtrances and reſtrictions. The treaty of 


Oliva, concluded in 1660, tolerated the*Difidents; 'and was *guaran- 
teed by the principal powers in Europe 3 ; but this was fo chiſre . rb 
by the Poles, that in the year 1723 they made a public maffacre of 
the Proteſtants at Thorn. Thie monalteries i in Poland are ſaid to be 
576, the nunneries 117, beſides 2465 feminartes or eolleges, And 31 
Abbeys. The principles of Socinianiſm made a very early and conſid. 
erable progreſs in this county. A tranflation'6f tlie Bible into the 
- Poliſh language was publiſhed in 1573; and two years after, under 


the direction of che ſame perſons,” the catechiſm, or ebnfeſfion of the 
Gf Vnitarians, Was publiſhed at Cracow, - The abilities/and Writings « 'of 8o- 


einus greatly contributed:/to the extenſtve propagation of His opinions ; 
but though the Socinians in Poland have been very numerous, they 
Have at different times been greatly perſecuted- However, it was 
lately reſolved between the republic and partitioning powers, that all 


5 Diſſidents ffould heneeforth enjoy the fiee exerciſe" of their religion, 


though to continue” excluded Hom the diet, the ſenate and-the perma- 
nent council.” They are to have churches, but without bells; alſo 
ichools and ſeminaries of” their own; they are capable of fi itting i in 
the inferior courts of j aſtice, and three” a 4 their communion are ad- 


mitted as aſſeſſors in the tribunal to receive appeals' in religion. SY 


Wente aun eee Al There a are 1 . 
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| boy an A e or in che — Ade he 3 nt, The biſh- 
opries are, thoſe of Poſna, Vila; Cracow, Culm, Karnoflow, Window, 
Miedniki, Plotſko, 'Letiks; Colmemnſee; 'Foſſenburg, Premiflaw, and 


Kaminiec. All theſe biſhops, particularly the bis of Cracow, en- 
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joy. great privileges and nabe e eee 


EAxvcblgz. 1 The proper lan guage of Polarig! Watte geh bönan⸗ | 


but intermixed with the High Däteh. In Lithuania, dhe language 


differs much from that of the other provinces; c But in general it is 


rendered extremely harſh and inharmomous fort che abunda 6e of 
cConſanants employed im it; ſome of the words have nb 'vowels'at- all. 
Latin is generally underſtood and ſpòken by this meaneſt People. In 
the provinces bordering on*Ruffia and r 
chole countries are well underſto dd. 
-STuTz o LeAA MIN. Though Eopernibus ecne great fee er 
ofthe Pythagorean, or true aſtronomical ſytem, Vorſtins, and ſome 
ther learned men, Were natives of Poland, yet, from tlie nature of 
the eee Wang; has ine "ey Period been very e erer 
| . #9 FEE in 
461 had 0 ſays. Mr: Se werde nds of remarking the provatbiey 'of 
a tongue. in Poland, W beg 1 viſited the priſons; I converſed i in that language 
9 bene „ ſoldier, he Rood. guard, At, the entrance: : He 
enc 
va 25 5 N was born at Thorn 1472, ks "eg I 545. 
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| In this country. No kingdom, however, can boaſt a more regulär 
fucceſſion of excellent hiftorians, or a greater variety of writers deeply 
_ converſant in the laws, ſtatutes, and conſtitution. * Under Sigiſmond 
I. and his fon Sigiſmond Auguſtus, the arts and ſclences were greatly 
diſtinguiſhed by royal patronage ; they were alſo cheriſhed by ſome 
facceeding monarchs, particularly by John Sobieſki ; but no prince 
has paid them more attention than the preſent king Staniſlaus Auguf- 
tus. His munificence in this particular has been attended with the 
. happieſt effects. The Poliſh literati have within a few years given to 
the public a much greater variety of elegant performances than ever 
appeared in any former period of the ſame length. What is my 
material, a taſte for ſcience has ſpread itſelf among the nobles, and 
begins to be regarded as an accompliſhment,* The enlargement of 
mind derived by theſe licentious ſpirits from this new purſuit” has al- 
ready weaned ſeyeral of them from their habits of barbarous turbu- + 
lence, and greatly humanized their civil deportment. It may in time 
teach them thoroughly to comprehend the true intereſt of their coun- 
try, and the expedience of due ſubordination, hitherto deemed incom- 


patible with liberty. + 85 e e Wee "Ty 
 UniversrIT1Es, rage) "The univerſities of Poland are, thoſe of Cra- 
cow, of Vilna, and of Poſna; though this latter may, perhaps, be 
more properly conſidered as à Jeſuit's college than an univerſity. 
That of Cracow is under the direction of prieſts, called Academi- 

_ clans, and its courſe of ſtudies chiefly theological 3 it conſiſts of 11 
colleges, and has the ſuperviſorſhip of 14 grammar ſchools diſperſed - 
through the city: The number of ſtudents in 1498 amounted to 600. 
The univerfity of Vilna was under the ſuperintendence of the Jeſuits; 

andi its courſe of ftudies, like that of Cracow, principally directed to 
theology. Since the ſuppreſſion of the order of Jeſuits, the king has 

| eſtabliſhed a committee of education, compoſed of men diſtinguiſhed 
FE by high ſtation or enlightened underſtandings, which committee 
aas an abſolute power in matters of education; appoints profeſſors, 

regulates their ſalaries, and directs their ſtudies, Oo nn 


7 


The public library of Warſaw owes its origin to the private bounty 
of two biſhops of the family of Zaluſk, and over the door is this in- 
ſcription © © Oivium vsur PERPETUO ZALUSICORUM' PAR © ILLUSTRE 
DIcaviT 1714.“ Tt has fince received ſeveral large additions from 
various benefactors, and contains 200,000 volumes. It is very rich in 
books and manuſcripts relating to the Poliſh hiſtory, moſt of which 


* 


: © AxTiQu1Tres, AxD target Among the natural curioſi- 
Ax TI IAT Cokiostrixs. f ties of Poland muſt be reckoned 
the wild men that have been found in the woods of that country. 
The frequent incurſions of the Tartars and other barbarous nations, 
who often bore off whole villages of people into ſlavery, probably 
forced the women to carry their children into the woods for ſafety, | 
and; in cafe of farther" purſuit, to leave them behind; for they are 
LE among bears and other wild beaſts, by whom the 


. 
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pre nouriſhed, and taught to feed. like them. Such beings have fre: 


quently been found in the woods of Poland and Germany, diveſted 
of almoſt all che properties of humanity, except the form. Thoſe 
that have been taken went generally upon. all-fours,. though ſome- 


times they ſtood upright. They had not the uſe, of ſpeech at firſt, 


but were taught to ſpeak when brought into towns and uſed kindly; 
retaining no memory of their former ſavage lives, when they came 
to be humanized, and made conxerſible by cultivation, © 
I be ſalt mines of the country are ſtriking objects of 
 olity., Theſe are wonderful caverns, ſeveral hundred yards deep, at 
- the bottom of which, are many intricate windings and labyrinths. Out 
of theſe are dug four different kinds of Talts ; one extremely hard, 
like cryſtal ; another ſofter, but clearer ; à third, White, but brittle ; 
theſe are all brackiſh ; but the fourth is ſomewhat freſher. Theſe 
four kinds are dug in different mines near the city f Cracow ; on one 
fide of them is a ſtream of ſalt water, and on the other one of freſh. 
' The revenue ariſing from theſe and other falt mines is very conſidera- 
ble, and formed part of the royal revenue, till they were ſeized by the 
emperor, being ſituated within the provinces which. he diſmembered 
from Poland; the annual ayerage profit of that of Wielitſka was 
3+500,000-Poliſh flogins, or 97,2221. 48. Gd. ſterling. The latter, in- 


deed, is the moſt conſider able ſalt mine in the world, and from it a 


great part of the continent is ſupplied with that article. Wielitſka is 


a ſmall town about cight miles from Cracow : The mine is excavated 


in a ridge of hills at the northern extremity. of the cham which joins 
to the Carpathian mountains, and has been wrought above 600 years, 
for they are mentioned in the Poliſh annals fo early as 1237 under 
Boleſſaus the Chaſte, and not then as a new diſcovery : How much 


” 


earlier they were known, cannot be aſcertained. 


b pat 
* 


_ +. There are eight openings or deſcents into this mine, ſix in the field, 


and two in. thę town. itſelf, which are moſtly Wed e down the 
workmen, and taking up the falt; the others being chiefly uſed for 
letting in wood and other neceſſar ies ĩi 


he openings are five feet ſquare, and about ſour wide; they are 


7 


lineg throughout with timber, and at the top of each there is a large 
nheel wich a rope as thick as a cable, by which things.are let down 
andd dramn up; and this is worked by a horſe. When a ſtranger has 

dhe cnrioſity to ſee the works, he muſt deſcend by one of theſq hqles ; 
he is firlt to put on a mineris coat over his clothes, and then being 


led to the mouth of the hole by a miner, who ſerves for a guide, the 


miner faſtens a ſmaller rope to the large one, and ties it about himſelf; 
| he den this, nds raking the ranger in his lap, gives the ſign to de 
let down. When ſeveral. go down together, the cuſtom is, that when 

_ the firſt is let down about three yards, the wheel ſtops, and another 
miner takes another rape, ties himſelf, takes another in his lap, and 
deſcends abcut three yards-farther'; the wheel then ſtops for another 
Pair, and ſo on till the whole company are ſeated, then the wheel is 
again worked, and the whole ſtring of adventurers are let down to- 
gether. It is no uncommon” thing for forty people to go down in 
is manner. When the wheel is finally ſet a-going, it never ſtops 
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fill they are all down; but the deſcent is very flow. and gradual, and 
it is a very uncomfortable time, while they all recollect that their lives 
depend on the goodneſs of the rope. They are carried down a nar- 
row. dark well to the depth of fix hundred feet perpendicular. This 
is in reality an immenſe depth, but the terror and tediouſneſs of the 
Ceſcent makes it appear to moſt people vaſtly more than it is. As 
ſoon as the firſt miner touches the ground at the bottom, he ſlips out 
of the rope and ſets his companion upon his legs, and the rope contin- 
ves deſcending till all the reſt do the fame: : 
The place where they are ſet down is perfectly dark, but the miners 
ſtrike fire and light a ſmall lamp, by means of which (each taking the 
ſtranger he has the care of by the arm) they lead them through a 
number of ſtrange paſſages and meanders, all deſcending lower and 
lower, till they come to certain ladders, by which they deſcend an im- 
menſe depth; and this through paſſages perfectly dark. The dampy 
cold, and darkneſs of theſe places, and the horror of being ſo many 
yards under ground, generally make ſtrangers heartily repent before 
they get thus far; but when at bottom they are well. rewarded for 
their pains by a ſight that could never be expected after ſo much horror: 
At the bottom of the laſt ladder the ſtranger is received in a ſmall 
dark cavern, walled up perfectly cloſe on all ſides. . To increaſe the 
terror of the ſcene, it is uſual for the guide to pretend the utmoſt ter- 
ror on the apprehenſion of his lamp going out, declaring they mult 
periſh in the mazes of the mine if it did. When arrived in this drea- 
ry chamber, he puts out his light, as if by accident; and after muck 
cant catches the ſtranger by the hand and drags him through a nar- 
row creek into the body of the mine; when their burſts at once upon 
his view 2 world, the luſtre. of which is ſcarcely to be imagined. It 
is a ſpacious plain, containing a whole people, a kind of ſubterraneous 
republic, with houſes; carriages; roads, &. This is wholly ſcooped 
out of one vaſt bed of falt, which is all a hard rock, as bright and 
glittering as cryſtal, and the whole ſpace before him is formed of lofty 
arched vaults, ſupported by columns of falt, and roofed and floored 
ith the ſame, ſo that the columns, and indeed the whole fabric, 


ſeem compoſed of the pureſt eryſtall!! . 

They have many public lights in this place continually burning for 
the general uſe; and the blaze of thoſe reflected from every part of 
the mine, gives 4 more glittering proſpect than any thing above 
ground can poſſibly exhibit. Were this the whole beauty of the ſpotz 
it were firfficient to attract our wonder; but this is only a ſmall part. 
The falt {though-generally clear and bright as.cryſtal) is in ſome 
places tinged with all the colours of precious ſtones, as blue, yellow, 
purple, and green; there are numerous columns wholly compoſed of 
theſe kinds, and they look like maſſes of rubies, emeralds, amethyſts, 
and ſapphites, darting a radiance. which the eye can hardly bear, and 
Which has given many people occaſion to compare it to the ſuppoſed 
maguificence/of henu wenn. e 
- Beſides the variety of forms in theſe vaults, tables, arches, and 
columns, whith are framed as they dig out the ſalt for the purpoſe of 
keeping up the roof, there is a vaſt variety of others, groteſque and 
ES ag %%% Pl | finely 
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_ Ainely yRgbred, the work cf mmure,andihele are generally ot the pl: = 
and brighteſt . 


ee e e thi ace uss in werdy U Anges full uf lt, ban ing | 
- pendent from the top in the form of icieles, and having all the 


and colours of the rainbow; the walks are covered with various coi 


gelations of the ſame kind, and the very floors, when not too 'muc.1{ 
trodden and battered; are covered with ee of che ſame 1 15 of | 
beautiful materials. 


In various parts of this nee pain ſtand the Hrs of the miners 
and families; ſome Randing fingle; and others in cluſters like villages. 
They have very little communication with the world above ground; 
and many hundreds of people are born and live all their lives here. 

Through the midſt of this plain lies the great road to the mouth of 


whe mine. This road is always filled with carriages loaded with | 


maſſes of falt out of the farther part of the mine, and carrying them 


to the place here the rope r to the wheel receives them; 


the drivers of theſe carriages are all merry and ſinging, and the falt 


looks like à load of gems. The horſes kept here are a v great 
number, and when once let down, they never ſee the day- light again; 


dut ſome of the men take frequent occaſions of goir 18 up and breath- 
d 


ing the freſh air. The inſtruments principally uſed by the miners are 


' pick-axes, hammers, and chiſſels; with theſe they dig out the ſalt in 


forms of huge cylinders, each of many hundred weight. This is 


found the moſt convenient method of getting them out of the mine; 


— 


and, What is more ſurpriſing in 


and as ſoon as got above ground, they are broken into ſmaller pieces, 


and ſent to the mills, where they are ground to powder. The fineſt 
| ſort of this ſalt is frequently cut into toys; and often paſſes for real 


cryſtal: This hard kind makes a great part of the floor of the mine j 
4 whole place is; that there runs 
conſtantly over this, and through a large part of the mine, a ſpring of 


freſh water, ſuffleient to ſupply the inhabitants and their horſes, ſo 


that they need not have any from above ground: The horſes uſual- 
ly grow blind after they have been ſome little time in the minis; bot 4 


Mm do as well fot ſervice afterwards as before. 


fter admiring the wonders of this amazing -placs;i it is no very f 


- comfortable remembrance to the ſtrangers that he is to go back. again 


through the ſame diſmal way he came, and indeed the journey is not 


much better than the proſpect; the only means of getting up ib by 
the rope, and little more ceremony is uſed 3 in the Jury than i in the 
drawing up of a plece of ſalt, 


The falt dug from this mine is called Ziebria; or Green Salt, but 


| for what reaſon it is difficult to determine, its colour being an iron 


grey ; when pounded, it has à dirty aſh colour, like what we call 


brown ſalt. The mine appears to be inexhäuſtible, as will eaſily be 


conceived from the following account of its dimenſions, given by Mr: 
Coxe 1 Its known breadth: (fays he) is 1,115 feet, its length 6,691 feet; 


and depth 743; this however, is to be underſtood only of the part which 
has been actually worked as to the real depth, or W ex- 
5 tent of the mine, it is not e to 5 1 e 
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Vader the mountains adjoining to Kiow, on al FARO of Ruf: 
ba, and in the deſerts of Podolia, are ſeveral catacombs, or ſubterras 
neun vaults, which the ancients'ufed ſor burying- places, and where a 
great number of human bodies are ſtill preſerved entire, though in- 
rerred many ages ſince, having been better embalmed, and become 
neither: ſo hard nor ſo black as the Egyptian mummies: Among 
them are two prinqes in the habits they uſed to wear. It is thought 
that this preſerviiig drm is vin) to the nature ol "thy foil . is 
ar and fandy. i e 

Of antiquities Poland 58 boaſt be: but bis Xs ancient 8a 
ras never perfectly known to the Romans themſelves, .. . * - 

Its artificial curiofities alſo are not numerous, conſiſting 4 of . 
thi gold, ſilver, and enamelled veſſels preſented by the kings and ws 
Hates of Poland, and preſerved in the cathedral of Gneſna. 


Enix Cirizs and REMARKABLE Boi.vings.} - Warſaw (che are 8 


b Poland) is built partly in a plain, and partly upon a gentle aſcent; 
riſing from the banks of the Viſtula. The city and its ſuburbs oc- 
cupy a vaſt extent of ground, and are computed to contain about 
70, 00 inhabitants, among who are a great number of foreigners! 
The former is the royal reſidence, and contains many magnificent 
aces and other buildings, beſides churches and convents. The 
whole town; however, has a melancholy appearance, exhibiting that 
ſtrong conttaſt of wealth and poverty, luxury and diſtreſs, which per- 
vades every part of the country. The ſtreets are ſpaci tons; but ill pay- 
ed, and the greateſt part of the houſes, particularly in the ſuburbs, are 
mean wooden hovels. In a place ſo built of high and low; without 
an intermediate quality of people, commerce wil not be expected to 
rear its head. Here is indeed little or none. The palace ſtands on 
riling ground at a ſmall diſtance from the Viſtula, and commands a 
fine view of that river and of the adjacent country. It was built by 
_ Sigiſmond III. and fince his time has been the principal reſidence of 
"the Poliſh monarchs. Warſaw is 3co miles N. E. by N. of vs 


4 30 N. N. E. of Cracow, and 160 8. E. by S. of Dantzic. 


Cracow (which ſtill diſputes with Warſaw the metropolitical pre: 


| biinence) is a curious old town, 112 miles 8. W. of Warſaw $ 180 
N. E::6f Vienna; long. 37. 30. lat. go. 10. It was ſormerly the 
rapital of the kingdom where the monarchs were elected and crowned; 
and was onde almoſt the centre of the Poliſh dominions, though now 
_ a frontier town ; a lamentable proof how much the territories of this 
© republic have been contracted. It ſtands in an extenſive plain, water- 
ed by the Viſtula, and, with its ſuburbs, occupies à vaſt ſpace of 
ground, but ſo thinly peopled that they ſcarcely contain together 
: 10,000 inhabitants.” Like that of Warſaw, the commerce of Cracow 
is very inconſiderable, notwithſtanding it lies in the neighbourhood of 
"the rich ſalt mines, and contains fifty churches and convents.. It is 
furrounded with deep ditches ; and high brick walls,“ ſtrengthened 
With round and ſquare towers in the ancient ſtyle of ſortification, and 
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of chem either untenanted, or in a ſtate of decay. Many of the 
ſtreets are broad and handſome, but almoſt every building bears the 


moſt ſtriking marks of ruined grandeur: The churches alone pre- 


ſerve their original ſplendour. The deſolation of this unfortunate 
town was begun by the Swedes at the commencement of the preſent 
century, when it was beſieged. and taken by Charles XII. but the 


miſchiefs it had ſuffered by that ravager of the North were far leſs de- 


ſtructive than thoſe it experienced during the late dreadful commo- 


tions, when it underwent repeated ſieges, and was alternately in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Ruſſians and Confederates.. In a word, Cracow exhibits 
- the remains of a magnificent capital in ruins 3- and, from the number 
of fallen and falling bouſes, one might imagine that it had been lately 
facked, and that the enemy had left it but a few days. 
The univerſity was founded and endowed. by Caſimer the Great; 


and improved and completed by Ladiſlaus Jaghellon: The number 
af ſtudents amount to about 600 the library, however, is not remark- 
able either for the number or .rarity of its books. Among the prins 


cipal objects of attention is a Turkiſh book, of no intrinſic value, in- 
deed, but eſteemed a curiofity becauſe found among the ſpoils at the 


battle of Chotzim, and preſented by John Sobieſki to the univerſity; - 
as the memorial of a victory which ſaved his country from deſolationz 
and raiſed him to the throne of Poland; This univerſity was former- 


Ip, and not unjuſtly, called the mother of Poliſh literature, as it prins 


cipally ſupplied the other ſeminaries with profeſſors and men of learn: 


ing z but its luſtre has been greatly obſcured by the removal of che 
a 5 reſidence to: Warſaw; and ſtill more by the late inteſtine con- 
Alt ſome diſtance from Cracow ſtands the fortteſs. of Landſkron, 


| fituated on a rock, which the confederates poſſeſſed during the late 


troubles ; and from whence they made excurſions, as occaſion offered; 
-againſt the Ruſſian and Poliſh troops in the ſervice; of the king. By a 


detachmeiit,of troops from this fortreſs. the citadel of Cracow was | 
taken by ſurpriſe j of which gallant exploit we ſhall give Mr. Coxe's 


account: 


The perſon who ſhewed us the palace was himſelf preſent, when 


the Poliſh troops iffued from a ſubterraneous paſſage, and ſurpriſed 
the Ruſſian garriſon, conſiſting of 87 troops. About four in the 
morning a party of 76 confederates, all of whom were Poles, led by a 

— Hevtenant, Whoſe name was Bytranowſki, entered the palace through 
_ common ſewer, without being diſcovered, and repairing to the main 
guard inſtantly fell upon the Ruſſians ; the latter was ſo confounded 
with the ſuddenneſs of the aſſault; that they all yielded themſelves priſ. 
oners without the leaſt reſiſtanee; and the Poles became. maſters. of 
the citadel. TWa or three Ruſſians were killed at the firſt onſet; and 
_ the remainder were confined in a dungeon. One ſoldier, however; 


found means to eſcape by climbing the wall of the citadel, and alarm. 


ed the Ruſſian ſoldiers within the town: Theſe without delay attack- 


ed the caſtle, but, receiving a warm fire from the confederates, they | 
zan they really were, and 
| ; | 5 46 1 deſiſted 25 


4 


imagined the enemy to be more numerous 


» 
— 


the town is very ſpacious, and has ſeveral well⸗bullt houſes, but moſt 
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from te aſk. This event happeped vn the 2d of February, | 
e evening Monſieur de Choiſy, in the ſervice of the 
andikron, being made acquainted with the ſucceſs 


0 LUDING LITHUANIA. wn = 


” = e advanced towards Cracow at the head of 800 


derates 8 whom were zo or 40 Frenchmen, molt af 


wenn oer] and, having defeated. a detachnient of 10 Ruß 


ſians, was received into the citadel. But the RulGan garriſon in the 


2 town, which before conſiſted of anly 40p men, being likewiſe reinfor- | 
: be the confederates in the. citadel ſuſtained a re — — They 


nded themſelves with the moſt undaunted N for the ſpace gf 


dne ee 5 amd at; length copitulated upon the moſt vonomnble 


% eee we ſubterranoovs paſſag through which the 76 cop | 
5 bauen. introduced themſelves into 9 It is a drain, which 


onveys all the filth from the interior part of the palace to à {mall 
Spening: without the walls near the Viſtula . They entered this ſmall 


opening, and crawled upon their. hands and knees n conſiderable way, 


vne-bebind, another, until they came out through a hole in the walls 
of the palace 3 ſo that if the Ruſſians had either. been apprized af 
r heir attempt, or had overheard them in their paſſage, not one per- 
copld: have eſcaped: The danger was Sweat, but ir ſhews what 
pirit and perſeverance will effect, 


Adjoining to the palace, and within the walls: of the citadel W 1 
* athegral church in which all the ſovertigns of Poland from dle 


time of Ladiſlaus Loketec, have. been interred, a few only excepted. 


| The laws of Poland are as expreſs and minute in regulating the bun-. 


al as the election and coronation of the kings; and, as many curi- 
= eircumitances attend their intermants, we ſhall once more make 
1 to the veſearches af Mn. Coxe on this ſubject. 

* Since Warſaw has become the royal reſidence, and che place 


for e ae the Lnge ef Poland,! the body! of the. deceaſed = 


prince muſt be carried firſt to that city-z Where it remains until che 
.nomination of the new ſovereign has taken place. It is then conduct 


ed in great ſtate to Cracow ; and, w days before the day appoint- 


ed for the ceremony, of the coronation, the king elect, 8 | 
the great vfficers of ee —— their rods of office pointing to be 
Joins che fungral/proceffion as it paſſes throug 9 


and follows he wt the church of 8+, Staniſlaus, where the burial 
ſervice is performed e remains age. then depoſited in the cath- 


edral adjoining to the Fer Ogg It isipeculiant the laws of Poland, | 


that the — of the deceaſed- monarch ſhould immediate] yopre- _ 
cede the coronation of the new ſovereign 3- and that the king elaftt— 
ſhould be under a neceflity of attending e ares nes good N 
for... Hiſtorians have ſagely remarked, that this i» cultors as 
inſtituted, i in- order to impreſs the new ki _—_— e uncertamty of 
human and to remind him 40 „ by miszing me 
dorrors of death ee mp and diguity.of his new ſtation:? Yet 
we cannot bu e e 

productive of SON: alias ; as i does not appear that che kings 
„ n . W. ö * 

eſe Soo . Ponta, 


1 


this eee ee ee 5 


5 5 om the habits of e e dich che Poles * Mn 
their ſovereign in eompenſution for the ſubſtantial dignity wy | 
they” 'withhold- from him. This ſpirit of - mock-reverence 1 ext 


a 2 A ſepulehres of the! 
Any peculiar magnificence: 
5 ee erdnerf workmanſhip; and Tone are 


SGuaopuo, lat. << 2B. 


; thay eee, ſummonen the diet to Warſaw The Li 


— * 


nk wife 


bey d the grave; and while they ſcarcely allow to the reigning 
on Pe the ſhadow of real atithority, they heap upon a deceaſed mon 
ery poſſible trapping of mperial'Ronours oo OD on 

ings of Poland are net Alltime uſſhe, 10% 

heir figures are cat yed in märble, of 
ſthout inferiptions.“ 

The tombs of various monarehs depoſited in this cathedraf furniſh 


Lo admirable reflections to the mind of Mr. Coxe, which are de- 
| Aivered with peculiar force to the World by che ingen 


nous pen of 
+ to ond "intereſting 


Thar Writer; une For” end we refer our Te 


e Te avels,! 195: 2: 


ined palaces, With: mag nift. 


and all taught and maintained at his Om expenſe. The old Jace, 


in which che kings' uſed-.to reſide during the- diet, fiood/on's hill of 
and riſing abruptly from the river; and F fortiſibg: part of its banks: 


Some remains of the ancient wall Rt: exifk. **Oppoſite- to this hill is 


. [the new palace, built; but never e Fe 7 Avgaſtus III. as it was 
not finiſhed at the time ef his death; * is palace the diets have 
_ -uſually-been' held when ſurnmoned' 9 it was enact- 
dba, that every third. diet ſhoult be held at Grodno'; and, in conform. 


ey to this law, the firſt national aſſembly was convened has: in 1678 
under John Sobieſki; But when the next rurn of Grodno arrived, 


poſed this infringement of heir tights !; and their fleputics, 


b ow proceeding 10: arſow, where the king, ſenate, and nun- 
. otios'of Poland were t, repaired to this 0 


n, and formed a ſepa- 
rate diet. In order to prevent à civil rar}! Which this diviſion 


|; . occalion,.a negociation-took+place'j/ and it'was at length {et 


that the diet of 167: fhould aſſemble at Warſaw, but be called 


. the martha] ſhould! be choſen from the 


'Lithnianian nuntibs. From that time the diets have been occaſionally 
ſummoned to Grodno, until the reign of his preſent majeſty, when 


| "they; have beenwniformly held at Warſaw; and chis innovation has 
© _ tbeen tacitly agreed to by the Lithuanians, on acebunt of the diſtance 
. 5 Nee town from the royal reſidence, as well as in conſideration of the 


82 


A it: 1 wn nay WI 
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"Jo 865 x5: E. whe miles M. E. 08 
«Warſaw. This, Saas nog the capital, is the principal tewn of 
Lithuania; but is a large and ſtraggling place, containing a/mixture 
_ of wretched hovels, falling houſes, and Pq 
cent gateways, remains of its ancient ſplendodrt A ſew habita- 
tions in good repair make the contraſt more ſtriking. Its inhabit· 

Ants are eſtimated at about 7000, of which: 2,666 are Jews, and 35 
are Chkiſtians, employed in new ' manufactures of eloths, camlets, 
nen, cotton, ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. eſtabliſhed there in 1776 by the king, 
who has alſo inftituted there an academy of phyfic for Lithania, it. 

which ten ſtudents areinſtraded in phyſics, and twenty in ſurg 


* 
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("Dav+416,* 149 miles ar ot Warſaw, long, 36. 40. lat. 54: 25:36 
due metropolis of Pomerania in Poliſh Prutlia, or Pruſſia Royal, the 
fee of a biſhop, and the ſeat of a univerſity ; and is famous in hif- 
tory on many: accounts, particularly that of its being formerly at 
the head of the Hanſeatie aſſociation, commonly called the Hanſe 
towns. It is fitnated on the Viſtula, near five miles from the Baltic, 
por a large, beautiful, populous city: Its houſes generally ars 
five ſtories high; and many of its ſtreets are planted with cheſnut 
trees. It has a fine harbour, and is ſtill à moſt eminent commercial 
_rity, Sond it ſeems to be ſomewhat paſt its meridian glory, which 5 
Was probably about the time that the preſident de Thou wrote his 
much eſteemed Hyforia fui Temporir, wherein, under the year, 1607, he = 
ſo highly celebrates its, commerce and grandeur. It is a republic, 
Claiming a ſmall adjacent territory about forty miles round it, which _ 
8 Oocer the protection of the king and the republic of Poland. 
Its magiltracy, e e e of its inhabitants, are Lutherans; al- 
though" the Romaniſts and Calviniſts be equally tolerated in it. It 
is rich, and has 26 pariſhes, with many convents and hoſpitats. The 
inhabitants have been computed to amount to 20e, oo; but a 
| computations fall very conſiderably ſhort of it; as appears by its 
Annual bill of mortality, exhibited by Dr. Buſching, who tells us, 
chat in the year 74 * there died but 18 6 perſons. Its own ſhißp⸗ 
Ping is numerous; but the foreign ſhips conſtantly reſorting to it are 
more fo, whereof 1,014 arrived there in the year 17523 in Vieh 0 
year alſo 1,288 Poliſh veſſels came down the Viſtula, chiefſy laden 


1 
2 


th corn, for its matchleſs granaries: From whence that grain is 


diſtributed 10 mary foreign nations; beſides. which, Dantzſe exports 
gent quantities of naval ſtores, and vaſt variety of other Articles. 
Dr. Buſching affirms, that it appears from aricient records, às early - 
as che year 999, that Dantzlc was à large commercial city, aud not 
uw village or ineonſidetable town, as ſome pretend. 
© "The inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their maſters; and 
have fornetimes been under the proteftion of the Engliſh and Dutch 
but generally have ſhewn 4 great predilection for the kingdom ane 9 0 
republic of Poland, as being leſs likely to rival them in their" tale 
ee Fun de Lonagleipas Wha raven c2o PL 
lege of coining motiey. Though ſtrongly fortified, and poſſeſſed o 
1350 large braſs cannon, it could not, through its ſituation, ſtand reg- | 
ular fiege, being fiirronnded. with eminences. In 1734, the'Inhabie 
Ants diserered a remarkable attachment and fidelity towards Stan 
klaus king of Poland, not only when his enemies, the Ruſſians, Were 
at their gates, but even in poſſeſſion of the city, oo 
The reaſon why Dantzie, Thorn and Elbing have enjoyed priv. 
Peer. both civil and religious, very different from thoſe of the et of 
Poland, is, becauſe, not being able to etidure the tyranny of the 
Teutonic knights,” they put themſelves under the protection of Po. 
land, reſerving to themſelves large and ample privileges, This city, 
as well as No Thorn, was exempted by che king of Pruffia from 


. if * o 


thoſe claims' Which he lately made on the neighbouring counitrics 3 
ſtanding which; he ſoon after thought proper to feize on che 
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notwith 
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ed. in the ſtricteſt manner. | Such is the treatment which the city of 
Dantzic has received from the king of Pruſſia, though few cities have 
ever exiſted which have been comprehended in ſo many general and 
particular treaties, and whoſe rights and liberties have been ſo 
Frequently ſecured, and  guarantied by io many great powers, 
Aud by ſuch a long and regular ſucceſſion of public acts, as thoſe of 

- ___  Dantzic have been. In the year 1784, it was blockaded by his troops, 

| on various pretences ; By the mterpoſition of the empreſs of Ruſk, 

\ and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, and a negociation 
carried on by deputies at Warſaw ; this was concluded on the 


* 
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22 of September; by Which, as now acceded to by the citizens, 
e place and trade of the city are to be reſtored to its former ſta- 
Bo 0 he city of Thorn, was alſo treated by the king of Pruſſia 

EE the ſame unjuſt and oppreſive mannner with that of Dantzic, and 


* 


is now added to his dominions. VCF 
Tr atses or Prorkk.] The inhabitants of Poland may be com- 
 prehended under four denominations of rank, viz. 3. Nobles ; 2. Cler- 
Fier; 3: Citizens, or Burgbers; and, 4. Peaſants. 
7 The nobles are divided into two clailes, viz. Members of the Sen- 
Le, and of the Equeſtrian order. In the Polith laws a noble is a pes 
Ton who poſlefles a freehold eſtate, or who can prove his deſcent from 
| -, anceſtors formerly pollefling a freebold, following no trade or com- 
=: merce, and at liberty to chooſe the place of his habitation. "This de 
'  Tcription includes all perſons above burghers and peaſants, The 
| members of this body below the rank of ſenators are called, in 3 
_ CollleRtive ſtate, the equeſtrian order; and in their individual capact 

ties, nobles, gentlemen, freemen or landholders; which appellations 

axe {ynonimous, Ween Rowe INE 


E 


All the nobles or 3 the ſtrict letter of the law, equal 
e fo that an egen and ties re ſuppoſed to add nothing 
to their real dignity. By means of their repretentatives PE] diet, 
they have a ſhare in the legiſlative authority ; and in ſome LF, 9, 45 
in the slection of a king, hey aſſemble in perſon ; when each noble 
N 1. capable of being elected a nuntio, of bearing the office of a ſenator, 
ud of preſenting himſelf as à candidate upon, a vacancy in the 
mene. Many ak them are in a ſtate of extreme indigence ; and as, 
According to the Poliſh law, they loſe their, nobility if they follow 
| trade br commerce, the moſt needy generally devote themſelves to 
tte ſervice of the richer nobles, who, like the old feudal barons, are 
_ canſtanely attended by alarge number of MART TT. 
, The Clergy. _Miciſlaus, the firſt ſovereign of Poland who em- 
braced Chriſtianity, A. D. 966, granted ſexeral immunities and 


ä X e E eee 
|  ellates to the clergy. His Juccellors and the rich nobles followed his 
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Irample; and the riches of this body continued increafin * her well 
we leſt in 


* 


| pare. which” had been beſtowe upon the clergy y fince that 


Prem the time of the firlt eſtabliſhment of the-catholic religion 


the moment he is 


of a ſe 


a 


e conſiderable portion of freedom, and pole: 


mink a nob wo obliged to carry the cauſe into hs 
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tri 


mike crown ; 4, Peaſants belonging to individuals. 
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The peafants, however, are not all in an equal ſtate df ſubjection x 
They are diſlinguiſhed into two ſorts 3 1. German; 2 Natives. 
. During the reigu of Boleſlaus the Chaſte, and more particularly 
in that of Caſimir the Great, many Germans ſettled in Poland, who 
Were indulged in the uſe; of the German laws ; and their deſcendants 


ſuill continue to enjoy ſeveral privileges not poſſeſſed by the generality 


af Poliſh peaſants. - The good effects of theſe. privileges are very 


viſible in the general ſtate of their domeſtie economy; their villages 
are better built, and their fields better cultivated, than thoſe which 
belong to the native Poles 3; they poſſeſs more cattle, pay their quit- 
rents to their lords with greater exactneſs ; and, when compared with 
"the others, are cleaner and neater in their perſons 
2. The ſlavery of the Poliſh peaſants is very ancient, and was al- 
Fays extremely rigorous. Until the time of Caſimir the Great, the 
lord could put his peaſant to death with impunity 3; and, when the 
latter had no children, conſidered himſelf as the heir, and ſeized all 
his effects. In 134% Calimir preſcribed à fine for che murder of a 
peaſant; and enacted, that, in caſe of his deceaſe without iſſus, his 
next heir ſhould inherit. The ſame A .alſo- decreed,. that a 
peaſunt was capable of bearing arms as à ſoldier.z- and that therefore 
de ought to be conſidered as à freeman, But theſe and other reg- 
ulations, by Which that amiable monarch endeavoured to alleviate 


YL; 50 the miſeries of the vaſſals, have proved ineffequal againſt the power 


Ans tyranmp of the nobles, and have been either abrogated or eluded, 


Which g N rty of, a-peaſant dying without iſſue 
to the. next, of kin, was inſtantly rendered nugatory by an old. Polith 


maxim, * That no Mlaye can carry on any proceſs againſt his maſter; 
and even the fine for his murder was ſeldom levied, on account of 
the numerous difficulties vhich attended the conviction of a nqble for 


- 


this or any other enormity. 80 far, indeed, from being- inclined to 


. . * 


N , : F 
* 


Writer, in a benevolent treatiſe® addreſſed to the chancellor Zamoiſki, 
bbertves, that in: the ſtatutes of Poland there are above an hundred 


pf : © ſoftenthe ſervitude of their vaſſals, the nobles. have aſcertained and 


85 laws unfavourable to the peaſants, which, among other grievances, 


erect ſummary tribunals ſubject to no appeals, and impoſe the ſexereſt 


penalties upon thoſe who quit their, villages without, leav 


8.3 From 
_ _ thaſe numerous and rigorous edicts ro prevent the. eee bf the 
. | peaſants, the ſame humane author juſtly. infers the. extreme; wretch- 
edneſs of this oppreſſed; claſs of men, Who cannot be. detained in 
ae place of their nativity but by the terror of the ſeyergſt-puniſh- 
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Ihe native peaſants may he divided into two ſorts: 1. Fe: 
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I. Peaſants. of the crown are thoſe whp are ſettled. in the. great 


dei of the: Kingdom, or in the royal demeſnes 3, and are under the 
FJnaidiction of the ſigrofts., If the crown-peaſants are oppreſſed by 


W Judges, they; may-lodge,a complaint, in the, ropal cours, of juk 
"and, ſhopld the:Garoſt endeavor $9.cþiirugt the. propels, the 
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2 nnn cheatelior ec aifues {obs eines by which he 
takes the injured perion under his protection: And although. in moſt 
"_= the corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice, and the ſuperior influence 
of: the ſtaroſts, cen a complainant from -obtainin „ any 3 
s courts, yet, the very poſſibility f pro- 

to ingultice, and. fome- alleviation. of 


longing e are as the: abe 00 
of their maſter, and have ſcarcely: : any poſitive. ſecurity, either for 
_ their properties or their lives, Until 1768 the ſtatutes of Poland on- 
9 exacted a fine from a lord who killed his ſlave ; but in that year a 

ccres. paſſed, by which. the murder of a peaſant was a capital crime; 


yet, as the law in queſtion requires ſuch an accumulation of evidence*. 


1 it has more the appearance of proteion = 


How e lm the. ehilambropie Mr. Comms. 2 


| zbom/re a tranſpribe] muſt be the far (that count; APN 


aw of ſuch a nature was thought requiſite to be enacted, yet is found 
ee of being enſoreed The generality, indeed, of the Poliſh 
\ pobles;are not inclined either to eſtabliſh or give efficacy to any reg- 
 phitions- in fayour. of he peaſants, whom ry ſcarcely conſider as 
entitled to the common aights of humanity. © A. few nobles, however, 
1 benevolent hearts and enlightened anderfiandingas, have acted up- 


100, different principles; and have ventured upon the expedient. of 


e to their vaſſals.. The event has ſhewn this project (0 
eſs judicious than humane; no. leſs friendly. to their own inter- 


* than to the happineſs of their peaſants: For it appears that in the 


Hiſtridts in which the ne arrangement has been introduced, the pop: 
ulation of Meir villages is confiderably increaſed, nd. the lod : 
of theit eſtates e eee 4 5 proportion. 

The firſt noble who liberty to his peaſants \ was s Zamoiſki, | 
3 great cha ee yoo _— in 1760 enfranchiſed ſix villages in 


: the palatinate of ee n Inſpoging the pariſh regiſters of births 


from 1750 to 1760, that is, during the ten years of ſlavery; im 


5 Fe preceding their enfranchiſement, the number of births Was 
found to be 414; in the firſt ten years of their freedom, from 1760 
*h 177, Gao; and from 170 to the 9 of n W. ae Ar 


By theie extracts it appears, that W 1 
eee only 43 births 
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The revenues of the ſix villages, ſince their enfranchiſement, have 
| e a much greater ar: __ gy: * : 
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> 1 in the fact ; which muſt is cones by er 
ante one if be is not * an the fact, i: are not of ng: 
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6 - ronited the plan of giving Uberty to Fg peaſants. His dun 


countrymen ; He has enfranchiſed four villages not far from 
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In heir tate of - vaſſala ee ee ee Acroring 19 the 
euſtom of Poland, to build-cortages' and barns for his peaſams; and 
to farniſh them with feed, horſes, ploughs, and every 1 of 
agriculture 7” Since their attainment of Iiberty-they are become ſb en- 
Fin their circumſtances, as PO themfelves with all theſe necei- 
ies at their own they likewiſe cheerfully pay an annual 
rent, in lieu of the ere labour which their maſter formerly tract. 
dad from them, By theſe eos N 
| bare been nearly tripled. 


. POLAND; i 


Upon figning the deed of eh hiſernent of the fix v lages,. their 
1 maſter intimated ſome apprehenſions to the } n ats, 


teſt; e by their e they ſhould fall into every ſpecies 
of licentiouſneſs,” and commit more diſorders than when they were 
ſlaves.” The Hmpllicity and good ſenſe of their anſwer is remarkable; 
« When we had no other e returned Ling « than the ſt ſick 
85 which we hold i out hands, we were .deſtitgte of all * f 
ed on . 


er 1 An inconfidetdite manner 1 bat nor chat our houſes, our 
nds, and eur eattle, are our own, the fear of forfeiting them will be 
à conſtant reſtramt upon our actions.“ The ſincerity: of this aſſertion 
was manifeſted by the event, © White they were in à ſtate of ſervitude, 
 Zimoiſki was oecafionally obliged to pay fines for diſordery commit = 
ted by his peafants, who, ina 8 of | trees would attack, and 5 
fometimes kill paſſengers 3 Since their freedom he 85 feldom received 
any complaints of tho ſort againſt - them, Theſe cireumiſtances de - 
| elfively confute the |-grounded ſurmiſes entertained by many Poles, 
that their vaſſals are too licentious and ungovernable not to make an 
Muſe of freedom. Zamoiſki, pleaſed with the thriving ſtate of the 
fix villages, has enfranchiſed the peaſants on all his eſtates. - 
Phe exarnple of Zambiſki has been followed by Chreptowits, vices. 
chancellor of Lithuania,/and the ahbe Bryzotowſki, with fimilar ſuc- 
ceſs. The peaſants, penetrated with a ſenſe of their maſter's kindneſs, 
| have ercdted, at their on expenſe; u Pillar with an ed e 
| Pfelüre of their grutitude and affen, . 
Prince Htaniftails, nephew, to the king of Poland, has warmly git; T 


| ſens and natural humanity, improved daring his-reſidence-in Eng». 
land, have raiſed him above the prejudices too prevalent 3074, | 


aw, ir- which he has not only emaneipated the peaſants from theiv 
flavery, but eyen rondeſcends to direct their aal He vilits their 
_ cottages ; ſuggeſts improvements in agriculture ; inſtructs them ig 

_ the mode of rearing cattle and bees ; and nr e eee 


e which ignotan ce and incapacity occationally nh, yanags . 
. not permanent; 


Pre ae the condition of theſe peaſants 5 
#1 e nu ms their freedom, yet he cannot entail it. upon 
Be we . e r may again reduce nenen en mos 


| of. vallala E. , 27 , 
„ Ne e account of the different Claſſes of men e 
jt this country, the Jews formptoocanliders les e 
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1 not to be 1 mentioned This WY den hls 


_ as they enjoy privileges which they ſcarcely poſſeſs in any other coun- 
try, excepting England and Holland, their numbers have ſurprizings+ 
F increaſed. Lengnich fays'of them, that they © monopolize ® the 
gammerce and trade of the country; keep the inns and taverns; are 
ſtewards to the nobility 3 and ſeem to have fo much influence, that = 
nothing can be bought or ſold without the intervention of a Jew.” 
Uncler John Sobieſki they were ſo highly favoured, that his adminiſ, 


1 Ae the dne ef Caſimir the Great 5 and _ : 


tration was invidiouſly called a Jewiſh junto: He farmed to the Jews 


me royal demeſnes ; and put ſuch confidence in them as raiſed 


diſcontents among the nobility, After his death, an ancient law t 


Sigiſmond I. was revived, and inſerted in the Pad Conventa of Aus 
= that: no Jew or perſon of low birth e 
g the royal * oor . 
Ia ſome towns, as at Caſimir, Poſen, 4 this: Jews are 

| ſettle, thou in other places they are er eee 
the time of fairs, or when the dietines are afſembled'; but the laws _ 
are feldorn/put in force againſt them. According te the laſt capita- - 

+ there were 166,891 Jews in Poland, ' excluſive of Lithoz: - 
nia, who paid the tax; But this cannot be their full complement, as 


iris their intereſt to diminiſh their number; and it is a well-known 
fact, that they conceal their children as munch as poſſible. Perhaps - 


the following calculations will aſſiſt us in this reſearch. Of 2,580,796 
inhabitants in Auſtrian Poland, 144,200, or about an eighteenth, . 
Jews. The eighteenth of the preſent population of Poland will give 
near $00,000 : Allowing, therefore, for omiſſions inthe capitation, as 
well as for thoſe who migrated into Poland from the Ruflian diſmem- 


keel provinces, the number of Jews may fairly bs eſtimated ax — 


- ConverryTION AND Gorrnunnr.] Poland has been called both | 
A etz and a republic ; but differs little in reality from an atiſtoc- 


It is; 'however; Ryled a republic by the Poles themſelves in 


al their ublie acts of ſtate. The ſupreme tive power is lodg- 
dd in eee, vis, "ITO 7 4 


Kin A 


ute; and, z. The Nobles or Gentry, Tepreſentatives 8 4 
was 


order, ebnyened in a national diet. The executive power, b 
heretofore entruſted to the king and ſenate, according to the new form 


tain number of thenabers,. ena ene years in the diet, by the ; 
Romy of voices. | 
"The general diet of Poland en y 
authority ; it dectargs'war, makes 
_ Mliances; impoſes taxes, enacts laws T in a word it exerciſes all the 2 
rights: of abſojute ſovereignty, ; 


el government eſtabliſned in 1791 and'demoliſhedin 1794, wat veſted 
in che ſupreme permanent council, compoſed of the king and'a/cer- | 


, a3 hefore obſerved, the ſupreme 5 85 
, levies ſoldiers, enters into 


Some hiſtorians place the earlieſt det in the e e 


AIR 5 in very uncertain whether oil was fir po" in his | 
. ann, 
bee. C Cam Ange Il. p. 1 % ITS 1 


1 e Mes a E 88 an 9 1 95 vis. : | == 
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. miniſters of ſtate to the 


n ſtill mots Moukabul of Me 8 16 coli Thus | 
much, however'is:unqueſtionable, that it was not untit the reign of 
_Caſtmir: III. that this national nen was modelled i e its a 


2 8 K the d Lots del formerly Nn 13 0 15 : 


of the kings ; and Louis even ſummoned two in Hungary. In thoſe 
early times Petricau was the toven in which they were moſt fre, 


Auenly aſſembled; but in 1 569; at the union of Poland-and Lithua- 


mia, Warkaw was. appointed: the place of meeting ; and in 1673, it 
Was enacted, that of three ſucceſſive diets, two ſhould be held in this 
capital, and ane at Grodno in Lithuania. 'Fhis regulation has been 


_-penerally followed, unti the reign of kis preſent Majeſty, ROS the | 


3 have been unifo m/ ſummoned at Warſaw. 


Diets are ortlinary and extraordinary ; the former are eee 
every two years, the latter as occaſion requires, In 1717 the uſual 
eaſon forthe meeting of the ordinary diets was 6xed-for Michaelmas; 
but duri the eofout reign it has been e ee hanged to the 

-. monith-of October or November. 
pe king, with the advice of the permanent. e e the 
diet by means of circular letters iſſued to all the palatines in 1 0 re- 
ſpestive provinces, at leaſt ſix weeks before the time appointed for its 
mesting: Theſe letters are e e with a hort ane of the 
buſineſs to be agitated in the diet. 


. 

Fl . N . 

ehe gonſtituent par ae We 28 aro + the three ef tes « the i 
5 W IX 8 

- 4 J. e 10 8 * 2 1 oe ES 1 
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he ſenate, and ot ED 


Ee nobles. or 8 by A 3 or eee 

1 I The king, conſidered in his capacity as preſident; is 1 1 as it 

| were, the chief of the diet: He ſubſcribes all acts; ſigns all decrees 
to by the aſſembly ; iſſues out all ordinances in his on name 

4 that of the republic, without enjoying the right of a negative in 
- any-of theſe eee He has no vote, excepting upon an equali- 
ty of ſuſſrages ; bat is at liberty to delixer his ſentiments upon all 
_ queſtions. ,, lis preſent majeſt is eſteemed one of the moſt eloquent 
among che Polch orators : He has an agreeable tone of voice, and is 
much killed in ſuiting and varying his cadence: to the ſubjects of his 
_ diſcourſe; He e harangues with great energy of Kyle and dighity of 
manner; and his ſpeeches always make 4 gonſiderable impreſſion 
upon the members of the diet. When he is diſpoſed to ſpeak, he. riſes 
fm his ſeat, advances a few eps; and cries: out, 1 ſummon the 
throne. Then the great officers: of the 
" crowns who are ſixting at the lower end of ina ſenate-houſe, come 
forward and ſtand near the king. The four great marſhals ſtrike the 
Sund at the lame dme with their Kat e de and the firſt in 


rank ſays, « The king is going to peak 15 alter N bis r ; 


_ begins: © 1 
Th The fecand fiat, or the ſenate is: © apoſed. 
ene 5 . 


b The OY or ſenators: gn have the precedence over the 
temporal ſenators. The archbiſhop of Gneſna is primate manche chief 
pf, the ſenate, and viceroy in caſe of an interregnum. — 
. The temporals are Palatines; Caſtellans, and the great br odd 
of ſtate. The palatines are the governors of the provinces, ho hold 
| their. offices for life. In time of war, when the army of the republic 
. ſummoned, the palatines levy and lead the force of their palatinates 
into the field, according to the tenure of feudal. ſervices; in time f 
peace, they -Caneke. the aſſemblies of the palatinates, preſide in he 
county courts; of juſtice, and judge the Jews within their reſpective 
Juriſdictions, Se. The caſtellans are divided into grand and. petty 
Faſtellans: Their office, in time of peace, is merely nominal; but 
when the military or feudal ſervices are required, they are the n 5 
tenant of the palatines, under whom they roman the obe of 
5 whe ſeveral diſtricts in the palatinates. 
The miniſters of ſtate, Who ſit in the-fangte; are FARE 10 . 
wo. yamdly, the two great marſhals, of Poland and Lithuania, the two 
ſub· marſhals, the two great chancellors, the two vice · chancellors, the | 
- two great generals, the two leſſer ee the tivo- ee treaſurers, 
Fe Was two ſub-treaſurers. _ 
All the ſenators were formerly appointed hi the king 1 but by the 
| hte change of government, his majeſty's.choice is reſtricted to one of 
_ _ three candidates FN by the permanent council. The ſenators 
1 1 og notninated cannot be ebe W t ef charges, except by: 2 
1 e..., | 8 
III. The third 3 is fanned by che nuntios or e eee of | 
the equeſtrian order. Theſe repreſentatives are choſen in the diety 
ines or aſſemblies of each palatinate, in which! every noble or gentle. 


4 man, aft the age of eighteen, has a vote, or is capable of being elected. 
$ * There is no qualification in point of property required; either for the 
c klectors or elected; it is only neceſſary that the nuntio ſhould be a 
n noble; that is, a perſon not engaged in trade or commeree, poſſeſſing 
N land, himſelf, or the ſon of a perſon poſſeſſing land, or of an ancient 
U family Which formerly pollefied land. Each: nuntio muſt be nr. : 
* ſchree years of age. wh 

28 The general proceedings of the diet ars 48 follows. The ings 

as 8 * and nuntios, firſt meet all together i in the cathedral-of War. 
of _ faw, and hear maſs and a ſermon. | After ſervice, the members of 
a the ſenate, or upper-houſe, repair to the ſenate-houſe; and the nun- 
es tios, or lower-houſe, to their chamber, when the latter chooſe, by a 
he majority of voices, a marſhal, or ſpeaker of the equeſtrian. urder: In 
he order to preclude unneceflary delays, the election i is required to take 
ne place within three days after the meeting. Two days after he 
he i Thoice of their ſpeaker, the king, ſenate, an nuntios, alfembie in che 
my Nas bunte which is called the junction of the two houſes. The 
ty WM | nuntios then kiſs. the king's hand; and the metnbers of the diet as 

2 their places in the following order: IT 

ad i * The kit is ſeed, in”regat ſtate; upon a taiſed throne, under a 


BU canopy at upper end of the apartment. At the lower end, oppo- 
= * © nets fit in int: ED Ys en of, As The 


* 


7 


4 


* 
* i 1; 1 e 
. 
8 3 


8 — 838 the agen on in firs and behind FA are 
placed the nuntios upon benches covered with red cloth. The ſena- 
tors have the Privilege of dex amy. their Le, dat the nuntios rem: in 
uncovered. "TS 
All the members being fond, the Paga 8 are read; ; whew 
the ſpeaker of the equeſtrian order, as well as each yuntio, is 7 cork 
Fred to interrupt the peruſal hy remonſtrating "againſt the infrin 
ment of any particular article, and An at the ſame time a 
redreſs'of grievances, Then the great chancellor propoſes, in the 
_ king's name, the queſtions to he taken into conſideration; after 
which, his majeſty nominates three ſenators, and the ſpeaker fix nun- 
tios, to prepare the” bills. The diet, alſo, by majority of 8 
chooſes a committee to examine the accounts of the teaſyry. ö 
Theſe preliminary tranſactions ought to he diſpatched in the ſpace 
| of three werks; at which period the two houſes ſeparate ;' Thie nun- 
tios retire into 8 own chamber, and all the bills undergo a ſeparate 
diſcuſſion in both honſes. Thoſe which relate to the treaſury, are 
approved or rejetted by the femiments of the majority, But in all 
ſtate matters“ of the higheſt importance no reſolution of the diet ig 
valid, unleſs ratified by the unanimous; affent of every nantio ; each 
of whom is able to 1 N proceedings 2 exertion of the - 
Liberum . 
The diet muſt nor fit longer than fix weeks: u che firſt day; 
Sure of the ſixth week, the ſenate and nuntios meet again in the 


ſenate·houſe. The ſtate, bills (provided they are unanimouſly agreed 


to by the nuntios, an event which ſeldom happens in 2 free 5 
are paſſed into laws; but if that unanimity he wanting to them, they = 

ſtand rejected; and the buſineſs relating to the trea fury, which Has | 
| been carried by a majority, is read and regiſtered. 


At the oi of the ſixth: week, the laws which ni paſſes” 


8 are ſigned BOY Be e 4 275 0 oy the 9985 is of ana ach had I 
| ordienty diets, with Dag ee 3 raft 8 71 pon _ 
| rtitions'of* 1768, continue longer than à fortnigh ee day 
in which che two houſes aſſemble in the ſenate-hoi 


dre to be laid before them; and the nuntios return Fan wy 


_ their own chamber. On the thirteenth day from their fir meeting, 
. the two eee. are e united 1 "She on 2 wege 2 ol 


9 4 
N 
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alteration of the taxes ; 2, Augmentation of the army; 3. Treaties of alliance = f 


peace with the neighbourin Le \ Declaration of Far; 56. Naturalization an 

creation of nobility ; 6. eduQion's "the coin; 7. Augmentation or diminution 
in the charges of the tribunals, or in the authority of the miniſters of peace and war: 
1. Creation of places; 9. Otde fol holding che diets or dietines ; 70. Alterations in 


the tribunals; 11, Augmentation of the prerogatites of the ſenatus-conſulta ; 3 12. Per- 
8 miſſion to the king | to purchaſe lands for his ſucceſſors; 13. Arvier-batt, or ſommon- 
Ing oy 3 to e In al theſe jag peering is * eee 


ny” # 


BL 


_ fo incredible, as to deſerve a minute inquiry into the cauſes which in- 
| trodnced a cuſtom fo pregnant with anarchy, and fo detrimental to 


LNG WC... it inn oh ai ee es 
The privilege in queſtion is not to be found in any period of the 
Polin hiſtory antecedent to the reign of John Caſimir. It Was under 
his adminiſtration, chat in_the year 1652, When the diet of Warſaw 
was Yebating upon tranſactions of the utmoſt importance, which re- 

_ quired a ſpeedy determination, that Sicinſki, nuntio of Upita in Li- 
thuanza, cried out, © I ſtop the proceedings.“ + Having uttered. theſe 
Words, he quitted the aſſembly, and, repairing immediately to the 
| chancellor, proteſted, that as many acts had been. propoſed and. carri- 
ed contrary to the conſtitution 83 the republic, if the diet continue 
10 ſit, he ſhould conſider. it as an infringement of the laws. The 
members were thunderſttuck at a proteſt of tlis nature, hitherto. un- 
known. Warm debates took. place about the propriety of continuing 


$7805 IP 


or diſſolving the diet: At length, however, the yenal and diſcontent-. 
, ed faction, who ſupported the proteſt, obtained the majority; and the 
-  affembly broke up in great confuſion. 
his tranſaction changed entirely the conſtitmion of Poland, and 
Fave an unlimited ſcope to miſrule and faction. The principal xea- 
ton, according to Mr. Coxe, which catried through, and afterwards 
ſupported the. power of diflolving diets, is. to be derived from the 
influence of ſome of the great neighbouring powers, intereſted to fo- 
ment anarchy and confuſion in the Poliſh counſels, - Before this pe- 
riod, if 175 wiſkied to form a cabal, and to carry any point in the 
national aſſembly, they were obliged to ſecure a. majority of votes 2 
Under the new arrangement they were able to attain e 
much eaſier terms; and to put an end to any diet unfriendly. to. thei 
views, by the corruption of a ſingle member, 


_ 


+ The bad effects of the Liberum Veto were ſoon felt by the nation to 

uch an alarming degree, that all the members in the diet of 1670 

bound themſelves by an oath not to exert itz and even paſſed EE 
elution thatit would be entirely void of effect during the continuance 

of that meeting. Notwithſtanding, however, theſe falutary precau- 
tions, one Zabokrziſki, nuntio from the palatinate of Bratlau, 
I%%%%́cͤõVirœ¹ . PEry Ser4IN 6 EO IR PER Nu 
This Liberum Pelb, indeed, has been always conſidered by the moſt 
Intelligent Poles as one of the principal cauſes which has contributed 
" FEA free dick th which unanimity is requiſite, is diftinguiſhed from a diet of n. 
federacy; in w ich all bufineſs is carried by the majority, ro aids aaron ae 
EE K. Jus Pub. v. ii, E. 215, 7185 a 
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eſs has continually ſuffered the moſt fatal interruption; 
it-abruptly broke up ſeven diets in the reign of John Caſimir, four un- 
der Michael, ſeven under John Sobieſki, and'thirty during the reigns 
_ of the two Auguſti; fo that, within the ſpace of 112 years, 48 diets 
have been precipitately diſſolved by its operation; during which pe- 
riod Pohnd'has continued almoſt without laws, without juſtice, and, 
excepting” the reign of john Sobieſki, with few fymptoms of military 
vigour: ' Yet 1citirongly did the motives above diſplayed attach the 


Foles te this pernicious privilege, that in the act of confederacy, 


framed in 1696, after the deceaſe of John Sobieſki, the Literum Yet 
is called the deareſt and moſt invaluable palladium of Polifh liberty. 


** 


The Pales, however, having fatally experienced the diſorders hd 
14 


won the Liberum Leer would certainly have aboliſhed it, if they had 
not been prevented by the partitioning powers. It ſhould be ob- 
ferved, that neither the king nor the ſenate, but only the huntios, 
on by the power of interpoling this negative upon the proceedings of 
„„ / Ä PSP A Es ½7—§ꝗ＋è: :: PO RT, VHS AST TOY 
F wilt naturalty occur to the reader to aſk, if every r 


nes the Liberwm Varo, how can” any tranſition; be carried on? 


r how is it poſſible cat any one bill ſhould paſs into a law ? for no 
motion can be conceived which is not liable to be oppoſed by the in- 


& ++ 


er; therefore, to avoid the anatchy attendant upon free diets through 
the operation of the Lilerum Veto, the Poles have lately had recourſe 
40 diets by confederacy.; which, though compoſed of the ſame mem: 
bers, aud held under the ſame exterior forms as free diets, differ 
rom them in the effential circumſtance of allowing buſineſs to be 

determined by the plurality of votes. Theſe diets have. long been 
known to the conſtitution, and have at times been uſed upon extraor- 
dinary emergencies; but within theſe few years they have been reg- 
*ularly held at the ſtated times for ſummoning ordinary diets.. 


* 


Prack any Mer or KAI Erection.) The ſpot, which is ſet. 


ted by the/conftiturion for che place of election, is the plain of Vola. 


About three miles from the capital. Ia the midſt of this. plain are 


ro encloſures of ground, one for the ſenate, and the other for the 


nuntios. The former is of an cblong ſhape, ſurrounded by, à kind 


. 0 


df rargpart or diteh; in the midit of which is erected, at the tithe of 


leftion, a temporary building of wood, called fzopa, covered ät top 


_ "und open at the ſides. Near it is the other encloſure for the nuntios, 


: mh 


_ of a circular hape, from which it derives its name of Lola or circle, 


Wiki chis chere is no building erected, the nuntios aſſembling in the 


den Ar, 'When the two chambers are joined, they meet within the 
Bal the ſenators chairs and the benches for che nuntios being ranged 


. ” bn * 4 


ak of the primate is placed in the middle. 

But before we deſcribe the election, it may 
a fort detail of the principal occurrences which 
FF; PET TEE 
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ry. From: the'cin of its eftabliſknient 


es of parry, oF the jealoulY of the nelgbouring powers. In o. 


in the fame regular order as in the ſenate houſe at Warſaw, while the. 


be nacelfhry i give 
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Fay is then hf ed in us proto of 3 print 1 þ | 


Land, as ifiterrex or regent. He announces the death of the king b . 


<ircular letters, conyokes the dietines and ders of convocation; 
In à word; performs all t e functions of royalty during the Vac a Ic: 
in che throne.” 25 . 
The diet, Which 18 ert ee upon the ſovereign's . 15 
is called the diet of convocation ; and is always helf at Warfaw, 
revious to tlie diet of election, which afſembles'in the plain 6f Vola. 
The ſovereign #0thbrity-reſides' i in this aſſenibly, in the ſame manner b 
as in thoſe WHch are ſummoned while the throne is filled; The Pri- 
mate preſides like the king, with this-difference, that he does not 
place himſelf üpon the throne, but fits in an armed chair ſtatiofte * 
in the middle of the ſenate houſe. The diet iſſues out acts or ore 
nances, artappes or changes the form of government, ſettles the 
Palin Conventu, and appoints the meeting of the diet of election. 10 


interval between the death of the king and the nomination of his rg | 


ceſſor ĩs uncertain its longer or ſhorter duration depending upon che 
"intrigues: 3 cabal! of the candidates, or the pleaihre of thoſe for- 
eign powers e ah law to Poland.  -It is always a ſtate of turbu. 
nefs ; the kingdom is divided i into parties and fac- 
tions 3 juſtice i is in a manner ſaſpended ; and the nobles derum every 
diſorder witk Fi at th 4 5 
5 Unantmity digte in All miättei . Rite, it 15 bly fo. 1--" 
"pe; Wy the influence and corruption, employe to | 
gain the u ber in the diet of convocation. As ſoon as all the 7 5 1 
whe adjitfted;' whether the acts have paſſed pnanimouſly or otherwiſe, 
the members, previous to their ſeparation, enter into a 1 085 1 coh- 
Fo aware to ſupport act maintain the reſolutions of the Ui 5 
At the appointed day, the diet of election is Aembled, aa 
which Warſaw and its environs is a ſcene of confuſion, and frequen 
I of bloodſhed. The chief nobility have large bodies of 2 i 
their ſervice; and 'tepair to the diet endet b il by their numerous v. By 


and a large retinue of domeſtics; While each petty baron, wh 
: afford to Sinai | them; parades abotit with 1 and lee 4: 


On the day on which the diet of election is opened, che . 
"Wha; and nobility, repair to the cathedral of Warfaw, to hear mats 
and a ſermon 3 from whence the - proceed i in due order to the plafu | 
of Vols. The fenatars Enter the fc, and the nuntios take their 1 
within the Fla; While the other nobles are ſtationed in the plain. The 
ſenate and the nuntids, after havitig paſſed their reſpective reſolutions, 


as in the ordinary diets,” aſſemble together in the Zala, when the” pri- 


| mate, ſeated in e middle, la '$ before them the objects to be taken 7 
into confideration'; the Paga Gonventa, ſettled at the diet of convoca- 5 
tion, are read and approved, all neceffary arrangements made, a 


day of election appointed. The diet then gives audience ta che W. 


eign miniſters, who ate permitted by recommendation to interfere a 
the choice of à king, and to the advocates of the ſeveral candidates. 
All theſe at G's vaky up ſeveral days; and would perhaps never pe 
ö | | * N if the alſembly were not « 


ave 


FR uy CES os 8 5 
open in ſe e accor to 
| vi gray na _— _ Aeg 20 pa of | 
_ 8iftri& on borſebac rimate, having dec hames of 
the candidates, knees 55 and pos ng after which the ſen- 
Atos and nuntios Join th of their reſpective palatinates: Then 
© [the primate, on Pertha 45 boy ina carriage; goes round the plain to 
_ . the different bodies af the gentry as. they are ſtationed according 
| to their . palatinates ;_. and, having colleded their votes, pro- 


ob ; W fox that would be endleſs ; but when the prittiate goes 
3 the Po ns body of each palatinate name the perſon: they 
| E At the conclulion of this. ceremony the aſſemibly breaks 


> "the fuccefeful candidate is again proclaimed, and a deputy diſpatched 

> io acquaint him of his clecion, as nd;candidate is allowed to be preſ- 

ent. After the proclaniation, the gary retires and the dlet, having 
Appointed the. diet of coronation, ved: ...-. 

All elections are conteſted : Not indeed upon the ſpot; for the 
terror of a | proghboning army has for forme time paſt forced, the 
e anodes to. 4 pear PET LTH But the party. who 
_ , from the p 8 te and if they ate ſufficiently, Arong, A 

civil war enſues... Indeed the confüſion, diſorder and 
_ , Which formerly attended theſe popular eleckions, would fill be re- 
dbewedd, if it were not for the interference of foreign troops: And 
tas the count! draws. ſome adv vantage 2 an , which is con · 
| 1 by the Foles as the diſgrace and ſcandal of every election. 
__ ,- Shcb we the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which was new- 
. modeled with almoſt Sad new. King, "_ in 
I  Rawakrans ants. No country, pet perhaps, , affords fo many 
events which -mAY.. Propt 


— 


1 


; the years. 1769, + 1770, and 1771, confuſion, devaſtation, and 
bil was, x: ed in by which the whole face of the jcopatry 
_ , was almoſt deſtroyed ; wany of the principal Poliſh families retired 

| 0 foreign ſtates with their effects; and had it not been for a body 
_of Ruan troops which «Qed. as guards to the king at Warſaw, that 

eity, had likewiſe e of plunder and maſſacre, To theſe 

= 1 evils, were added, in = year 1770, that moſt dreadful 

Fe "ſcourge the e peſtilence, — if 8125 from — frontiers. of Turkey 

1 Ae i provinces of Podolia, Volhinia, and the Ukraine; 
and in theſe. rovinces it © aid to have ſwept off 2.50,000 of the peo- 
| „ Mecanwhs ſome of the Poliſh confederates interceded with the 
| to, aft. them againſt their powerful o ppreſſors; 3 and a war 
x el ee . ND Turks on aer Foland. 
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1 the 11 inted for the 1 the * and los | 


nates; 
the principal officers of ach 


1 claims. the ſucceſsful candidate. Each noble ddes not give his vote 


4 * e day the Thaw and nuntios Wurd to the plain; 


diflent; retiring 
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— the Ottoman Porte towards the diſtreſſed Poles, were dig juſt 
and honourable, and the very reverſe of chat of their Chriſtian, Catho- 
* and Apoſtolic neighbours. 5 

On September 3d, 1771, an attempt was made by thres'chiefs named 

Lukaſki, Strawenſki, and Koſinſki, with about 40 others, to 
ate the king of Poland, i in the ſtreets of Warſaw, . A Poliſh: — "if 
man, named Pulaſki, a general 1 in the army of the confederates, was 
the perſon who planned this atrocious enterpriſe. His majeſty re- 
. ceived two wounds on his head, one from a ball, and the other from a 
. fabre; ror tag which, and the moſt inhuman treatment which 
he afterwards received, he had the good fortune to eſcape with life, 
in conſequenee of- Kdfinſki's Telenting, for which his on life was 
mred and, from the laſt accounts, he now reſides in the papal terri- 
tories, with an annual penſion from the kin .- Pulaſki diſtinguiſhed 
| himſelf in the American ſervice, and was killed in re the Brit- 
iſh lines at Savannah, in 1779.“ 

The following year, 1972, it 3 that che king of Prufia, | 
dhe emperor and empreis · queen, and the empreſs of Nuſſia, had enter. 9 
ed, in the moſt ſecret manner, into an alliance to divide and diſmember > 
"the: kingdom of Poland; though Pruſſia was formerly in a ſtate of 
vaſſalage to Poland, and the title of e Pruſſia was never ac- 

. knowledged by the Poles till 1764. Ruſſia in the beginning of the 
17th century ſaw its capital and throne poſſeſſed by the Poles, while 
- Auſtria in 1683 was indebted to a king of Poland for the preſervation 
bf its metropolis, and almoſt for its very exiſtence. The three allied 
powers, acting in concert, ſet up cheir formal pretenſions to the re- 
ſpective diſtricts which they had allotted for and guarantied to each 
other: Foliſh, or Weſtern Pruſſia, and ſome diſtricts bordering upon 
Brandenburg, for the king of Pruſſia; almoſt all the ſoutheaſt parts 
of the king om bordering upon e e together with the rich 
eee 25 the crown, 1 the empreis- queen of Hungary and Bo- 

hemia 3% and a large diſtrict of country about Mohilow, upon the 
3 of the Dnieper, for the empreſsof Ruſſia. But though each 
of the powers pretended to ee a legal title to the territories which 
. were allotted them reſpectively, and publiſhed manifeſtos in juſtifica- 
tion of the meaſures which they had taken, yet as they were conſcious 

4 * the fallacies by which they e thei I were ho. 
og Me „ See A cee ans affeQing account of this a pale in Mr. Wrarall's Tour- 
"This gentleman, during his refidence at Warſaw, obtained authentic information. 

_ reſpecting this intereſting. tranſaRion,  . | 
7 The diftriR claimed by Auftria, was 44 all that tract of land ying on the richt 
fide of the Viſtula, from Silefia above Sandomir to the mouth of the San, aud from 
*thence by Franepole, Zamoiſe, and Rubiefſow, to the Bog; from the Bog along the 
frontiers of Red Ruſſia to Zabras, on the borders of Volhinia and Podolia, and from 
Tabras in a ſtraight line to the Nieper, where it receives the Sbrytz, taking in a 

5 ry of Podolia, and then along the boundaries ſeparating Podolia from Moldavia. 

his country is now incorporated with Auftria, under the appellation. of the King- 

_ dome of Galiciz and Lodomiria, | 
t The Ruffian claims compriſed Poliſh Wende chat part of the palatinate of 
- Polotſk to the caſt of e of Vitepſk, Miciſlaw and two portions of 3 
the palatinate of 12 ras This tract of land (Poliſh Liyonia excepted) is fituated in 


White Ruſſia, and includes full one-third of Lithuania, It is now divided inte the 
governments. of lotſk and Mohilef. EE 


* 
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groſs to impoſe upon mankind, they forced the Poles to call a new 
diet, and threatened them, that if they did not conſent unanimouſly 
to lign a treaty for the ceding of thoſe provinces to them reſpectively, 
+ the -whole kingdom would be laid under a military execution, and 
treated as a conquered ſtate, In this extremity of diftreſs, ſeveral of 
_ "the Poliſh nobility proteſted againſt this violent act of tyranny, and 
retired into foreign ſtates, chooſing rather to live in exile, and to 
© have all their landed property confiſcated, than be the inſtruments 
ol bringing their country to utter ruin; but the king of Poland was 
. *-prevailed upon to ſign this act, and his example was followed by ma- 
% ⁵⁵— mn nn avon 
- "As to the king of Pruffia, his conduct in Poland was the moſt ty- 
rannical and oppreſſive that can be conceived. It was in the year 
1771 that his troops entered into Great Poland, and during the 
ſpace of that year he carried off from that province and its neigh- 
bourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,000 families. On the 29th 
e October, in the ſame year, an edict was publiſhed by his Pruſſian 
majeſty, commanding every perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and 
even corporal puniſhment, to take in payment for forage, proviſions, 
Corn, horſes, &c. the money offered by his troops and commiſſaries. 
This money was either ſilver bearing the impreſſion of Poland, and 
cxactly worth one-third of its nominal value, or ducats ſtruck in im- 
itation of Dutch ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real ducats 
of Holland. Wich this baſe money he bought up corn and forage 
enough, not only to ſupply his army for two whole years, but to 
ſtock magazines in the country itſelf, where the inhabitants were 
forced to come and re-purchaſe corn for their daily ſubſiſtence, at an 
_ * advanced price, and with good money, his commiſſaries refuſing to 
take the ſame coin they had paid. At the loweſt calculation, he gain- 
ed by this moſt wicked manceuvre ſeven millions of dollars. Hay- 
- ing ſtripped the country of money and proviſions, his next attempt 
- © was to thin it ſtill more of its inhabitants. To people his own domin- 
ions, at the expenſe of Poland, had been his great aim; for this pur- 
f poſe he hit upon a new contribution; every town and village was 
"obliged to furniſh a certain number of marriageable girls; the par- 
ents to give, as a portion, a feather- bed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, 
and three ducats in gold. Some were bound hand and foot; and car- 


* . . 
«a0 


| ried off as criminals. His exactions from the abbeys, convents, cath- 


" edrals, and nobles, were ſo. heavy, and exceeded at laſt their abilities 
ſo much, that their prieſts abandoned their churches, and the nobles 
their lands, Iheſe exactions continued with unabated rigour, from 
the year +778, to the time the treaty of partition was declared, and 
poſſeſſion taken of the provinces uſurped. From. theſe. proceedings 
it would appear that his Pruflian majeſty knew no rights but his 
dyn; no pretenſions but thoſe of Brandenburg; no other rule of 
juſtice but his own pride and ambitioooss. 
Ol the diſmembered countries, the Ruſſian province is the largeſt, 
the Aultrian the moſt populous, the Pruſſian the moſt commercial and 
the moſt detrimental, as it gave a fatal blow to the trade of Poland. 
The whole population of thele partitions amounts to ar" >" 


. 7 
„ 


W 


| a third 860,000. 
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The violent diſmemberment and partition of Poland, which re- 
duced its inhabitants from 14,000,000 to q, ooo, ooo, has juſtly been 
 confideted as the firſt great b 


derangement of power, dominion, and commerce, has been beheld by 
the other nations of 'Europe with the moſt aſtoniſhing indifference 


and unconcern. The courts of London, Paris, Stockholm, and Co- 


penhagen, remonſtrated againſt the uſurpations, but that was all. 
Poland was forced t6 ſubmit, and the partition was ratified by their 
diet, held under the bribes and threats of the three powers. In the 
Tenate there was a Hajority of ſix, but in the lower-houſe, the aſſembly 


of nuncios,. there was but one vote in favour of the meaſtire, 54 
_ Againſt 53. This is a very alarming circumſtance, and ſhews that a 


moſt, important, though not happy change, has taken place in that 


Feneral fyſtem of policy, and arrangement of power and dominion, 
which had been for ſome ages an object of unremitting attention with 
moſt of the ſtates of Europe. F 
oOccaſions, diſcover rather more anxiety about preſerving the balance 
df power in Europe than was neceſſary : But it has been well remark- 


* 


ormer kings might, perhaps, on ſome 


ed, that the idea of conſidering Europe as a vaſt commonwealth, of 
the ſeveral parts being diſtin& and ſeparate, though politically and 


- commercially united, of keeping them independent, though unequ 


in power, and of preventing any one, by any means, from becoming 
dhe moſt enlarged principles of the wiſeſt policy. „ 
In che beginning of 1791 ſeveral meetings were held reſpecting a 
reform in the conſtitution of Poland. On the 3d of May a number 
of patriots, who had pre · concerted the great objects which they meant 


too powerful for the reſt, was great and liberal, and founded upon 


do accompliſh in the fitting of the diet that day, aſſemhled in the king's 
chamber. There, in the preſence of the king, they engaged to effect- 
_  uate the revolution that day; and they pledged themſelves to each 
© ther, by a ſolenin engagement, not td ſeparate until they had accom- 


pliſhed their end, 


Tube aſſembly was opened at the uſiial Hour,” The galleries were 
crowded with ſpectators, and the houſe was ſurrounded with thow- 


Hands who could not gain admiffion, Inſtead of the marſhals, the 


king himſelf opened the ſeſſion. He ſaid, in ſubſtance, that, notwith- 


ſtanding all aſſurances to the contrary, there was an alarming rumour, 
3 pew gr the advices daily received, that the three neighbouring 
powers wou 


d make up and terminate all their jealouſies and diviſions 
at the expenſe of the poſſeſſions of the republic; that the only method 


of aſſuring to Poland the integrity of its poſſeſſions, and of preſerving 
it from the ruin which foreign politics. were preparing for it, was, to 


eſtabliſh a conſtitution which ſhould ſecure its internal independence; 


that, in this view, there had been prepared a plan of a conſtitution, 


founded Bl oh on thoſe of England and the United States of A- 


- merica, but ayoiding the faults and errors of both, and adap ing . "8 
_ as much as poſſible, . local and partieular circumſtances of the 
T SOD 


country. 


fouls ; the ürſt containing 1,600,000, the ſecond 2,500,000, the 


| reach in the modern political ſyſtem. of 
Europe. The deſtruction of a great kingdom, with the conſequent 


| 
| 
, 
f 
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country. In 8 of the information relative to the foreig nn 
the king communicated to the diet ſome diſpatches 0M. 0 from 


the miniſters of the republic at foreign courts, ſtatin ag how eager they 


were to oppoſe all ſettlement of the conſtitution, and that every thing 
ſeemed to announce their hoſtile deſigns on Poland. The king de- 


| fired that the plan which he ſubmitted to them might be. read, and 
that they ſhould proceed forthwith to enact it into a law if they ap- 


ved of it. The plan was accordingly read, and a very long and 
important debate took place; but all was conducted without 255 or 


| reſtraint. 


It is pretended that, on the eve of this memorable day, a certain 
foreign miniſter had endeavoured, by the dextrous application of 
50,000 ducats, to avert the revolution; but all was foreſeen: and pre- 


vented. The buſineſs was executed in every point with as much ad- 


dreſs as it was framed. On the 4th eighteen nuncios publiſhed their 


manifeſto againſt the proceedings of the day before; and M. Suchor- 


zewlki returned the cordon-bleu 1 which his majeſty had inveſted 
him fifteen days before. On the zu the poſt had been ſtopped, and 


5 even Spree miniſters ſubmitted to the general. order 5 but on the 


— 


4th exprelles were ſent off in all directions. 
In the ſiting of the 5th of May the new form of conſtitution was 
again propoſed. The members preſent ligned i it unanimouſly; and they 
formally paſſed, ſentence by ſentence, the articles of which 1 it is com- 

poſed, and which in ſubſtance 1 is as follows: 
1. The Catholic Religion ſhall be the governing reg gion of. the 
States, and the king Na profeſs it. But all other forms WW; worſhip 
be admitted, and a general toleration, civit and religious, ſhall 


: be. a fundamental las of the kingdom. 


2. The ancient privileges. rights of the nobleſſe « are braved 
and confirmed. _ 
3. At the ſame time all the rights and privileges of the people af. 


ſerted, renewed or granted to them during the preſent diet, are equal- 


ly ratified and confirmed. 


4 All frangers who arrive and ſettle in Poland, ſhall enjoy full and 


entire liberty. N * 
5. The peaſantry are "leans under the protection of the laws and of 


E ed They are relieved from all arbitrary impoſitions, and do 
flo 


t depend henceforth, in what regards their rights and labouts, bnly 
on the contracts which they ſhall make with their ſeigniors. All for- 
| labourers are free to enter and ſettle in Poland, or to depart, ful- 

ng only the obligations of the contracts they may have made wich 


| ax b p «or of the ſoil. 


e government of Poland ſhall be compoſed of three 8 
or % ſtinct parts 3 the legiſlative power, the executive. power, and the 
Judicial power. 

N legiſlative power belongs excluſively to the ates aſſembled 


in the diet, and compoſed of the two. connected chambers, viz. the 


1 and the chamber of -nuncios. -. 
The ee exerciſe the executive power Ry Lis council. 


Aviv council 


be compoſed of the Pate and five Mites who | 


9.5 
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Ball each have a. departme No order of the king can be pat in 
execution unleſs it is af wes by the miniſters, whoſe lives and for- 
tunes ſhall be reſponſible to each diet for the orders they ſhall ſign. 
As ſoon as two-thirds of the diet ſhall demand the change of miniſters, 
* king ſhall be bound torn theme and to name others in their 
Ce. 1 

. The elegion of king ſhall never fall hereafter on an individual 
A. A whole family ſhall * elected when the royal family ſhall be ex- 
t 


10. In caſe of the minority of the king, his tutelage and the re en | 


le to the diet. 

© Is The edycation of the king's children is confided in like mans 
ner. 
5 12. The judicial power ſhall be fred for each palatinate, territory, 
and diſtri. . Tho judges ſhall be elected at the dietines, 

The following. articles were afterwards added to the new conſtitu- 
 3ion, and have received the unanimous ſanction of the diet. 

No goyernment, though. it were the moſt perfect that can be im. 
agined, can ſuhſiſt unleſs the executive power be enabled to act with 
the fulleſt energy. 

111 and equitable. laws. : are the foundation of national happineſs. 

the good effects to be expected from them, mult depend on Wein 
aving. been vigorouſly, executed. 


A ſhall be in the hands of e queen-mother and the council, T * 


„ e has taught us, that to the want of this executive ener- 


„Foland owes all its misfortunes. 


For thoſe reaſons, after having inſured. liberty to the Poliſh na- 


tion, and having made it independent; after having ſecured to it 
the right of making lays, and of watching over the executive 
Authority, and alſo of chooſing all public magiſtrates we en 
Pee ne king, and his council, ye i Hprome execution of. the, 


Te qxecytive. power-ſhall be under a ftrict obligation to ſuperine 
= the execution of the laws, and exemplarily to conform to them. 
0 fhall act in all caſes-permitted by the law: In all ſuch caſes which 
fequire a fuperintendance, execution, and « even a coercive force. All. 
magiſtrates are bound to-obey it.implicitly.; and by it they. are. Fe 
to be puniſhed for neglect of duty or difobedience. 


The executive power ſhall einne, make laws vor explain dem. i 


It ſhall not impoſe taxes, or lay contributions. It ſhall not 
Jebts, nor make the leab 

And finally, it ſhall. neither declare war, nor make peace; 
make any treaties with other powers. It ſhall only be 3 
to have 2 temporary correſpandence with foreign. courts, ſo. far 


as the ſaſety and tranquillity of che og gi man 5 and for, | 


— this it. ſhall be accountable. to the following 


This reſtoration of liberty to the nation fill 
"inexpreſſib e joy. Even thoſe who on the 34 hos — 5 1 —— 


ou 5 195 and publiſh: their maniſeſto, withdrew their oppoſition. 


red, that by their inftruQtions 1 y deemed themſelves 


” * 


alteration in the collection of the 27 | 
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obligated to it : But that the revelation having been confutumaied 
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F 


with the apparent applauſe of nearly the whole nation, fully perſuad- | 
ed of the patriotic intentions of. the King, and thoſe who were che 


ehief agents in bringing about this great ge: In fine, perceiving, 


by the form in which the king, the whole ſenate, and nearly all the 
chamber of nuncios, had already taken the oath; that it did not __ 
tend the royal power beyond its juſt bounds, but on the contrary - 


guarantied the full and entire liberty of every individual, by main. 
taining the ſovereignty of the nation aſſembled in the diet; they 
would no longer impede or retard hy a vain reſiſtance the effect of: 4 
revolution, comnienced, conducted and accompliſhed with ſo much 
ood fortune; that they ſhould heartily concur therein; that they 
ould congratulate their country on the occaſion ; and ſhould return 
their moſt 


author and promoter of it.?“ 
memory of this important event was ordered to be eelebiated 
every year; and a chyrch to be conſtructed at the expenſe of the 


public treaſure, with this infeription, % 'To Divine Providence, in or- 
der to eternize the remembrance of a revolution effected almoſt unan, | 


imonſly, and without the loſs of a ſingle drop of blood!“ ? 
Oh! had this conſtitution, dictated by equity, enlightened by 
underſtanding, and founded on the impreſcriptibie rights of man, 


| been ſuffered to operate its benign influence, unmoleſte by the ane 5 
leſs arms of inſatiable ambition, the Poliſh nation might, after havin 


egetated fo long in obſcurity; and groaned under the yoke of oppre 
ion, have become one of the happieſt nations of the univerſe! 


Ihe king of Fruſſia Pfoſeſſed his prizes | with the 7 


of this diet.“ 


On the 23d of ir 1792, in conſequence of an anprovoked i inya · 


fion of the armies of the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the perfidiaus derelic, 
non of the king of Pruſſia, and the emperor of Germany, the king 
was obliged formally to annul the Conſtitution of the 2 
1791, and agree to the x bliſhment of that Which exiſted before 
the revolution. | x; 

Many people, however, aidented fray" ths: G neral rege Mal. 
4 o pfl Potocki, Sapicha, Solticki, ccc. refuſed to ſign the re con · 
federation. Upwards of 4000 nobles, and ſeveral othets, afſemb d, 

; without the ting. They ſonght tel 

achowlki, prince Sapicha; Potocki, and Soltigki, and carried them 
round public} ff” 


Ie. 65g 


In che grand dukedom of Lünen in particular, a ſpirit of re- 
ſtance manifeſted” itſelf. - What a dit =o to the policy of Europe, | 
to a cauſe ſo honourable to 


at not one ſtate could be found frien 
Humanity 4 Not Tag before this period, — was on the eve öf a 
general war for a barren territory between the Bog and the Dneiſ- 
ter, to preſerve the balance of power; and here a whole kingdom 
E 72 mech? boot the e el of on} RANA fin: 


. . 6a. 


incere aud unfeigned thanks to thoſe who had contributed 
to the happy change, eſpecially to the king, v who had been che chief | 


of May; 


fal- 
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ance would be thereby endangered! _ | : þ 
The Pruſſian troops entered Thorn on the 24th of January,-1793 3 
Dantzic ſoon after became completely a Pruſſian town, and a Gazette 
of the day gives us the following ſtatement :: A garriſon of 2700 men 1 
are quartered upon the inhabitants; a commiſſary is arrived to regu- = 
late vur imports, duties, exciſe, &c.; the old municipal government - | 
ſtill remains; but that alſo muſt ſoon give place to another arrange- 
ment. Some individuals among our chief citizens have left the town, 
and gone to ſettle. at Hamburg and other places, not chooſing to 
live under a military government. The comfortable fide of our 
proſpect is an increaſe of trade, and of the means of ſubſiſtence to the 
poor claſſes of the people, who have for many years paſt ſuffered 
grievouſly from the conſequences of the oppreſſive conduct of out 
neighbours, and the gradual decay of our trade. Dantzic has loſt 
one-fifth of its inhabitants from theſe cauſes in the laſt ten years. 
The preſent acquiſitions made by Pruſſia, though vaſtly inferior to 
what. Ruſſia gains, are indeed very important: They contain above 
1061 fquare German miles, above 5000 Engliſh miles ſquare; 262 
towns or cities, 8274 villages, and 1, 1 36, 380 ſouls. VVV 
In the famous diet of Grodno, which ſeparated Nov. 24, 1793, a 
new conſtitution was ageed upon, in ſubſtance as follow: 
Art. I. The kingdom of Poland and grand duchy of Lithuania, 
with the remainder of the duchies, woiwodſhips, countries, and diſ- 
tricts, of which they now conſiſt, being, according to their rights and 
privileges, an individual whole, ſhall conſtitute forthwith an indiviſi- 
ble, free and independent republic, whoſe ſupreme power ſhall be 
reſted in the diet. Phe latter, having conſtantly the king at its 
head, ſhall confi of the ſenators and the repreſentatives of the nobility : 
and if thus | aſſembled in this lawful manner, it ſhall have the ſole 
power of making laws, and the nation ſhall only be bound to obey; 
ſuch laws as the diet hath enacted. The diet alone can impoſe taxes, 
and ſupport therewith an army which muſt be faithful; it can alone 
declare war, make peace, and conclude all kinds of "treaties, eſtabliſh 
and direct colleges. or offices of ſtate, fix their duration, chooſe their: 
members, ſend ambaſſadors, &c. &c. In ſhort, no ardinances ſhall 
be executed in the territories of the republic, which have not been 
derived from the ſtates in diet aſſembled. The legiſlative pquer 
ſhall forever remain ſeparated from the executive. power: The diet 
tan, therefore, accompliſh. the execution of all its decrees by the 
magiſtrates only. Noe part of cke executive power ſhall order an, 
8 Br 48, beyond what has been ordained by the laws. 
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Art. II. The property of the feudal right ſhall never be annihi>, 

FA, and the ſoyexeignty of the republic over the feoffee ſhall con 
mtl continue. i TERA <ad8 5.8 THe! 3 Fog 5 
Art. III. "The Roman Catholic religion of both - rituals ſhall be 

the conſtant predominant one in Polanſ .. 
Art. IV. The ſeceſſion from the Roman Catholic religion to 

lome other religion, ſhall ever. be a crime in Poland; and he that 

ſtall be convictöd thereof is to be baniſhed the kingdom; 8 the 


[ 
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ſame time, Ic conſtitution of 177 5, wich regard to Proteſtant 
be obſerved. | 

Art. V. The king and queen of Poland muſt be — — 
Hes. Should the queen be of a different N n not abjure * 
the fame, ſhe eannot be crowned. 

Art. VI. The grand duchy of Liest ſhall remain forever” 
united with Poland, in which reſpect the rights of the union, and 
other particular rights of that province, ſhall be preſeryed; © 

Art. VII. The incorporation of Courland with CromPoland: 
and the grand duchy of Eithuania, made in 1569, beſides all oth. 
er conftitutions with regard to that dukedom, as UMkewiſe of e 
diſtrict of Pilthen, ſhall be preſerved inviolate. 

„Art. VIII. It ſhall be permitted to no branch of: ihe public: pow - 


er, not even to the legiflative branch, to exchange or cede any poſ. 


_ ſeffion of the republic: Treaties of that kind are not only declared” 
void, but every one who ſhall propoſe chem! is to be declared a 2 
iſheck asta traitor to his country. 

N. B. The ſucceſſion to the theo according. to” he Heu 
conſtitution, is henceforth: Lad be ts e by the choice of the. 


On che Ah of 'ebrua 1796 4; baron Siggellrchm, who kl. 
ſucceeded count de Sievers as Ruſſian ambaſſador at Warſaw, de- 
manded of the ſtates not only the public annulling of all the acts of 
the diets of 1788 and 1791, together with the form of conſtitution 
then eſtabliſhed; but the abſolute ſurrender into his hands of all pa- 
pers relating to en tranſations, whether in Fable records or in. 
Private eabinets. eee eee. 


* ſtates. 


An order was ww after iſſued Rem the Ruffan court for the 


reduction of the Poliſh troops to 16,000 men; many regiments op. 
this meaſure, and diſturbances broke out, particularly towards 
South Pruſſia, where the inſurgents were headed by Madelinſky, 3 
+ Polifhy nobleman, and brigadier of the national troops, who —. 25 
torily refuſed 40 diſband, according to che late order, The 
reliſtance rapidly ſpread; and the capital was ſbon in a ſtate wy 18 
mentation, and aſſumed” quite a military afpect. Fiſteen thouſand 
Ruſfan troops entered Poland; general &Ingelftrohm delivered an 
official document to the permanent conncil'at Warſaw, repref 2 


the danger which threatened the king, and requeſting the! e 


ſioners of the war department to ſend a body of Foliſh troops ta 


-- oppoſe Madelinſky and his army of patriots, but this was refuſed. 


Tothe permanent council another official note was delivered by gen 


_— eral Ingelſtrohm, to take into cuſtody every ſuſpected perſon 1 ithout 


_ diftin@ion of rank or ſituation, | Their anfwer was mavly and ju · 
dieious; they briefty ſaid; that, according to the conſtitutional laws 
of the republic, no Poliſh nobleman would be arreſted without being 
_ _ judiciatly convicted.” 5 W | 
The number of the patriots' now incre fed: daily, and their perſe- 
cutions and oppreffiant rouſed them from every quarter, Theſe crit 
Da cireumlia; ces e Tr” 'the Roy and exertions' of general 
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Noservsko, © 
ceptable 1 8 TO þ 
Trapper Koservsko is about forty years of age, of middling 
ſtature, and of a fierce and penetrating aſpect. He was born a gen- 
tleman ; but his family not being in affluent circumſtances, he was 
{ent to the ſchool of Cadets, to be educated for the army. From 


is ſchool it has been uſual for the kings of Poland to ſend annually 
ſour of its youths into Foreign countries, to perfect themſelves in 
military tacties, and the art of war. Koſciuſko had the good fortune, 


and ſent into France with the beſt recommendations, where he ſtudi 
ed upwards of four years in the military academy of Verſailles, and 
returned to Poland with the reputgtion of being a very ſkilful engi- 


to be one of theſe ſelected youths. He was e by the Sings 5 
at i- 


neer. Soon after this he was appointed to the command of a com. 
pany of artillery in the regiment of the crown, and was looked up ta 


y . 8 


_ -as a man of courage and eminence in his profeſſion. 


About this time it was that he captivated the affections of 4 young 
- lady of the firſt family and fortune in Poland. The lovers had con. 


tired many private interviews, before the parents of the lady had an. 


opportunity of diſcovering their connexion ; in all of which, Koſci, 


_ pſko conducted himſelf by the rigid rules of bonour and virtue. He 
therefore 'conceived himſelf warranted in making an open declara» 


tion of their mutual regard, and in ſoliciting the conſent of the lady's. - 


friends for an immediate celebration of their nuptials. But being a. 
leading family among the nobles, an alliance with Koſciuſko Was 


qsenied inconſiſtent and degrading ; hence a peremptory refuſal was 


experienced, and an inſuperable bar put to the fond hopes of the 
anxious lovers. Koſciuſko, however, after finding it impoſſible to 
gain the' conſent of her parents, had the addreſs to carry off the lady, 
| and was rapidly purſuing his route to France, when the unfortunate. 


having it replaced or repaired with requiſite ſpeed, gave the enraged 


fathet, and a ſtrong party of relatives, an opportunity of coming up | 


vſko+-was eventually reduced to the unpleaſant dilemma of | being. 


_ pbliged either to kill. the father, or give up the daughter. Humanity 


_ Prevailed even over the force of affeQion, He returned his ſword 
| aceably to the ſcabbard, and nobly reſtored the fair prize to his 


|  purſuers, rather than {pill the blood of him who gave her being. 


Tze public converſation, in all the upper circles, turning on. this 
event, and the feelings of Koſciuſko being conſiderably hurt, he 


_ obtained leave of abſence from his ſovereign, and came to America. 


At that period the late war with England was carrying on with full 
_ vigour. Koſcinſko offered himſelf a volunteer to Gen. Waſhington, 
and was honoured, with an important command in his army. After 
the peace, he retutned with the marquis de la Fayette to France, 


where the French officers who had ſerved. in that campaign, and Dr, 


Franklin, always ſpoke of him as a man of equal magnanimity, for- 


bu fer N and to whom America was greatly indebted for 


5Þ 
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"whom the following brief account may not be unacy 


circumſtance of their carriage breaking down, and no poſſibility of 
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Koſciuſko having thus acquired reputation abroad, returned, witk 
the laurels to his native country, where he afterwards diſtinguiſned 
himſelf: in three battles which prince Poniatowſki fought with the 
Ruſſians, at the time of the diet of 'Targowicz ; and it is ſaid, that 
if the counſels of Koſciuſko had been followed in that ſhort war, 
affairs would have taken a better turn. When, therefore, Staniſlays 
found himſelf obliged to ceaſe hoſtilities, Koſciyſko, deſpiſing an in- | 
active life, again procured leave to enter into foreign ſervice. He 
went to Piſa in the month of December, 1793, where he. profeſſed | 
hunſelf going to Geneva; but, in fact, he went to Paris. He was | 
there introduced to many of the leading members of the convention, , 
whoſe policy induced them to preſent him with ten millions of livres ; 
to ſtir up an inſurrection in Poland, in order to draw off the Pruſſian ; 

army from acting with the allies, and to confine the attention of Fred - 
erick. William to a different part of the continent... ; 

It is evident that Fm made the beſt uſe both of his time and 

money. Early in February he found himſelf at the head of a conſid- ; 
erable body of the Poliſh inſurgents, and boldly attacked the Pruſ. WM , 
$ 


% 


* # 4 


ſiaus who had taken poſſeſſion of their country, Theſe they drove 
before them from ane part to another, until they came to.Inowlotz, 3 
Where the Pruſſians contrived to retard the march of Koſcinſko for ; 
about half an hour, by breaking down part of the wooden bridge; f 
till at laſt a party of the Polanders ſwam acroſs. the fixer, and, com- 5 
ing upon. the rear of the enemy, put them ta flight, They then at: 10 
tacked the Ruſſian troops in Cracow, conſiſting of upwards of fix i 
| hundred men, whom they drove out, and took poſſeſſion of the garris il 1 
[ ſon ; ſoon after which, viz, on the 24th of March, 1794, Koſciuſ(cg ts 

iſſued a very animated proclamation ; in conſequence of which, the 

populace aſſembled in prodigious numbers, every where ſhouting, ke 
Long live Koſcinſko.” They then conducted him to the town-. he 
houſe of Cracow, where he was preſented to the heads of the Poliſh at 
_ nobility, who had afſembled there to receive him. By theſe he was 5 
formally inveſted with the title of general, aud made commander in a 

hief of the troops collected for liberating Poland from the ſhackles | to 
. of its, oppreſſors. | His troops then alſo took an oath to deliver their Wl ed 
country, or perith in the attempt. Wh 
_ - To ſucha degree of enthuſiaſm were the Poles animated by the 5 
conduct of Koſciuſko, that his army was ſuperabundantly ſupplied vic 
with eyery article neceſſary for the proſecution of hoſtile operations. of 
Baron TTogeltrohm, baving about this time ſurrounded the diet Ko 
at Warſaw with his military forces, now demanded that. the arſenal, we 
ſhould be ſurrendered to him. This was bravely reſiſted, and notice x 
being {ent to Koſciuſko, he on the 6th of April ſet out from Cracow. 4 

on his route to Warſaw: His army. of regulars and artillery had re- i © 
ceived a reinforcement of 4,000 peaſants, armed with pikes, ſcythes, . » 
1 Ke. On his way, he defeated 6,000 Ruſſians, under Romanzow. ae 
—_ The Polith peaſants, driven to deſperation, gave no quarter, A. ſoldj 
13 dreadful carnage of the Ruſſians was the conſequence. . Colonel him, 


ow was taken priſoner, 1,000 Ruſſians were killed, while the an 
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Poles had only 60 gain, and 80 wounded. The defeated loſt elexen 
pieces of heavy artillery, and all their ammunition. 

Koſciuſko having bravely defended Warſaw againſt the Pruſſians, 
now turned his view towards Lithuania, and reſolved on meaſures 
or. its ſafety. On his way thither, having received the news of 2 

efeat which a corps of the Poliſh army had met with at Brzeſc, on. 
the 18th and 19th of September, and that general Suwarrow was 
his march to attack Warſaw, he reſolved to march with 20,000 men, 

pu give battle to, that general before he ſhould approach the cap: 
ita 

He was, homeyer, informed that general Ferſen meant to attempy! | 
forming a junction with general 'Suwarrow ; to prevent which Rob 
ciuſko, leaving the main body of his army under the command © 
prince Poniatowſki, advanced with 6,000 men to intercept gener 
Ferſen. This laſt 1 general. reſolved to Sek Koſciuſko. on the pri 
of October, when a moſt dreadful engagement enſued. Twice the ' 
Ruſſians attacked with vigour, and twice they were repulſed. 

The victory would have remained with the Poles, had they con- 
wh themſelves with having beaten back the enemy; bat reſolvi 
to purſue this advantage, 5 
which they had taken upon the heights, an 


tack. The rout was ſoon complete. The Poliſh infantry defend 
themſelves with a valour approachi 175 to fury. The cavalry ſuffered. 
| lefs, and retreated in good order. 


valour. 
horſes killed under him. At length a coſſack, without knowing who 
he was, wpunded him from behind with a lance, | When he fell, his | 
attendants, in their confuſion, ralkly articulated his name. 


Koſeiuſgo recovered 3 little, and made a few ſteps forward, whey, : 
ax officer, Rriking him on the head with a ſabre, brought him again: | 
to the ground. While he lay weltering 1 in his blood he was approach- 
ed by a coffack, who Prepared to give him a mortal blow; bat a 
hs officer who; eame up at the time ſtayed the arm of the coſſack "I 

which the general exclaimed, If you wiſh to render me a ſer- 
5 ſuffer him to ſtrike ; do not prevent my death! This Ruſſian 


officer is ſaid to have been a general Chryozazow, to whoſe wife 
Kofciuſko had, ſame. weeks before, e given leave of depart 
ure from Warſaw to join her huſband. 7 


The loſs of the Boles was computed at 3, co men in killed, Wound. 


, and priſoners 3 and: this Warp coſt tne Raff ſo gi rag 


+ Koſciuſko was Uifquiſcd i 155 2 erte PREY which by: had never put off nes 


"the confederation. Before the battle in which he fell, he had given orders. to uit 
ſoldjersy: that, in caſe he ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy, they might ſhooe 
im. This was actually attempted by ſome of them; and had they wes ia ä 
N N Senn h he __— not Ray Kg pros. a 
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ey ab 15 2 the favourable oe” £5 80 

adyanced in their turn to 
attack. the Ruſſians, The Ruſſian troops formed themſelves anew, 
ſucceeded in throwing the Poliſh line into confuſion, which was al- 
ready a little in diſorder, from their movement in adyancing to at- 


e battle laſted from ſeven in ile 
morning Fs noon and the gallant Koſgiuſky diſplayed prodigies of, 
ver in the hotteſt part of the engagement, he had three | 


1 1 Me 
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they fell back towards Lublin, inſtead of approachin g Warſaw. * 


The misfortune of the army under general Koſciuſko excited unit 
verſal grief at Warſaw; the ſupreme council, N remained 
undapnted, and firm in their duty. ee ſaid th ey in an ad- 
dreſs to the nation, the motto you have adopted, Liberty or Death 1 
Preſerve the ſpirit of unity, redouble your zeal and courage, and God 


5 will ill bleſs the gooanels of your cauſe. - 


3 | diſpatched the following letter o genermlibe Koſef. 
The council, in your misfortune, bewails that of the country at. 


| large. THE. placed not in events that confidence. which. they have 
never ceaſed t 


o repoſe in your virtues. The duty of good citizens, 
and your example, will prevent our deſ airing of the country. A; 
long as yon ſhall be at liberty to addreſ* the council, boldly make. 
known to us your wants, and thoſe of Th brave companions of your 


efforts, who.now partake of Your. melancholy ſituation. 80 high is 


Dy * 1 5 
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the value which the council {et upon your perſon, that they would. 
willingly reſtore to the enemy all their priſoners in 2 011 for 
vou; and there is not an individual in the council that wo 


d wok. 
joy fully barter his liberty for your's. 


At is by an uncommon courſe of things, ge eneraliimo, that you 


By receive from your eotemporaries that tribute w ich the lateſt poſter) ny 
will one day render you. 


Such are the ſentiments which the ſupreme coungil charges we, 


| 10 my quality of preſident for the preſent week, to convey.to MP 


ad to Ret I ig. the e of my profound reſpect. 5 


2 Wn ([ (Signed) 


5 0 Taappeys Dzmnowsr1, Profident* 
or 3 1 wa this, a trumpeter from the enemy bron 1 4 
ate 


* 
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gs] letter from Kaſciuſko to the ſupreme council, f in which be. 


SE that the number of officers taken priſoners in the action of the loch 
amdunted to 125 perſons, with fiye generals beſide himſelf. He 
| ſpoke highly of the treatment he received fram general Ferſen, and 


the care that was taken to heal his wounds. 


. + The Ruſſians now haſtily advanced towards the capital, i gen- 
_ eral Ferſen ſummoned Warſaw: to ſurrender. This ſummons was 
incloſed in a letter to the king, which ke f. | opopencd to the coun- 

eil. The anſwer was, as miglit be expected, an abſolute refuſal. At 
this juncture the Poliſh generals Madelinſtey and Dambrouſky, b 1 

forced marches, retreated from South Pruffia, and by ſkilful mancrye 
vres threw themſelves into Warſa w. 


After the junQion' gf the Ruſfian corps of generals Ferſen, Dern- - 


| ald, and Deniſow, with that of Suwarrow,: they 


the'command of the latter general, for Prague, where, on the 4th of 


77 November, they made diſpoſitions for PER A. nel in the 
ty, _ fituation of mo _— ihabizants. 1 5 88 


i WEE 2 7 1 * 
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The 880 * 3 1 l 8 has: 8 on the ſubje 
of the victory at Bezeſc, appointed him her aid-de-camp, and ſent him a crown © 
laurels, ſet in brilliants, -of the value of 6,000 roubles. She alſo permitted him 8 


chooſe a regiment in her army, which {hould beax bjs.name forever. 
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che ſuburb of Prague, ſeparated from Warſaw by the Viſtula, - 
was defended by more than a hundred- pieces of cannon, diſpoſed 
upon 33 batteries. It was under the fire of this terrible artillery 
that general Suwarrow made his troops mount to the aſſault, in the 


ſame manner as he had done at the taking of Iſmael.“ He gave 


alſo general directions that not 2 muſket thot ſhould be fired, but 
that his troops, upwards of 50,6c0 ſtrong; ſhould employ only the 
ſabre and the bayonet. Each column was preceded by a body af 


fſoldiers with ſealing ladders and faſcines to fill up the entrenchments, 


and means to carry the aſſault. But the ardour of the Ruflians - 
rendered this unneceſſary; for within 150 paces of the entrenchments, 
a general cry was raiſed at once by all the columns, and the ſoldiers _ 
in the front, flinging away the ladders and fatcines that encumbered - 
them, ſpring forward with their comrades to climb the works of the 


beſieged. 


The centinels on the works had but that mottient given ile alarm, 
and the cannon of the Poles commented firing on all ſides, but witli 
no effect, as from the darkneſs of the night their balls paſſed harm- 


leſsly over the heads of the Ruſſians, By good fortune or good con- 
duct, which ſeldom occurs in ſuch operations, it happened that the 


fix Ruſſian columns preſented themſetves at the ſame moment before 


the lines of Prague; ſo that the Poliſh generals, occupied at onde in 


all quarters, could not ſuccour one place more than another, and 
were unable to maintain an unequal conteſt againſt the united attack 
eee VVV 

The cry raiſed by the columns penetrated the entrenchments on 


- 
— 


the fide of the Viſtula, and added further to the conſternation of the 
_ Poles engaged with the other columns, who, fearing to be ſurround- 


ed, were for retiring into Warſaw over a bridge. Here again they 
were met by the other Ruſſian columns, when a dreadful conflict en- 


—ů — 


ſued, in which a great part of the garriſon. of Prague was miſerably 


ſlaughtered. The reſiſtance was. at an end in the ſpace of eight 
urs, but the fury of the Ruſſians continued the maſſacre for tw& 
er. . ö n . 


S 


From . windows of the houſes and hotels of Warſaw, the ap- 


palled inhabitants were ſpectators, at the dawn of the day, of the 


mercileſs ſlaughter of their friends, and the pillage committed in the 
ſuburbs, which continued till the noon of the 5th. _ . 
he number of unfortunate Poles who periſhed by the ſword, the 
fire, and the water {the bridge over the Viſtula having been broken 
during the action) were eſtimated as follows: Five thouſand men 
n in the aſſault; the remaining 5, ooo (for there were onlx 
10, oo0 ſoldiers in the town, and the Ruſſians were 50, cod ſtrong) 
were taken priſoners or diſperſed. After the battle was ended, the 
Ruſſians proceeded to diſarm the citizens, and to plunder their houſes. 


A It will he recallected that it was general Suwarrow who commanded at the ta- 
King of this Turkiſh fortreſs, where the Ruſſians entered by climbing over the dead 

dodies of their comrades as well as their enemies. The general gave the ſame or- 
ders in the aſſault of che ſuburbs of Prague, and enjoined his ſoldiers to give 4 
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When this was over; and ten hours after all reſiſtance had ceaſed; 
about nine o'clock at night they ſet fire to the town, and began te 
butcher the infabitants. The ſick and the wounded periſhed in the 
ſtames: The reft, old men, women, and children, fell by the ſword. 
Nine thouſand perſons' of every age; and of either ſex, are computed 
to have fallen in the maſfacre, and the whole of the ſuburb, except a 
few ſcattered houſes, was reduced to aſhes. _ . ö 
Aſter this dreadful execution, no hope remained of ſaving Warſaw, 
On the 7th of Novembet, the magiſtrates informed the inhabitants; 
chat the capitulition having been ſigned, the Ruſſian troops were 
about to enter the city: That the Ruſſian general having promiſed 
-ebſervance of the moſt exact diſtipline; the burgeſſes- were enjoined to 
| preſerve” order on their part; and the tmore ſecurely to preſerve 
_ =ttanquillity; they commanded all the houſes to be kept fhut. The 
me made his formal entry into Warſaw on the gth, all the' ſtreets 
being lined with Ruffian troops, while the houſes, even thoſe of the 
_ foreign miniſters, were ſhut up. The chief magiſtrate met him it 
the bridge of Prague, and preſented him the keys of Warſaw on 4 
velvet cuthion. Suwarrow received the magiſtrate with a grace that 
Was highly pleaſing to the citizens. He afterwards received the com- 
pliments of the king; and on the 10th he repaired with great pomp ts 
me ciltle, to pay his reſpeQs to his mgjeſty, CY Ds, 
Major general d' Iſlinieff was now diſpatehed to Peterſburg with 
the news of the reduction of Warſaw by the troops of the empreſs. 
be iſt of December was ſet apart as a day of ſolemn thankigiving te 
God, and Te Deum was ſang for this important event. 5 
*© The impiety which prevails in France (as an anonymdus writer 
has obſerved) muſt ſhock every ſerious mind; but what is it compar- 
ed with this act of oſtentatious and ſolemn blaſphemy ! If it were 
- poſſible to ſuppoſe that thoſe who ated a part in it really believed 
they wete performing an act of religion, how much more dreadtul 
- would ſuch religion be than the moſt determined Atheiſm * 
Melancholy and diſconſolate, indeed, is the idea, that this 
world is the ſport of a blind chance, and that death will conſign the 
beſt and the worſt of mankind forever to one common oblivion; 
but how much more terrible would it be to ſuppoſe tlie univerfe 
under the government of, and mankind accountable for their actions 
to, ſuch a god as is worſhipped at Peterſburg!: To a being who is 
_ * ſuppoſed to aſſiſt the arms, and enjoy the triumph of powerful op- 
preſſion over perſecuted virtue and innocence, and to delight in ſee- 
ing his altars ſtream with the blood of women and of children, and 
In hearing his praiſes chanted by the voices of murderers, and in the 
midlt of the ſhrieks and groans of his victims? ; 
-  Koſciuſko had been all this time under ſurgical aſſiſtanee at 
 Ufzeylack, where the Ruſſians ſhewed every attention to the cure 
of his wounds. Madame Chruozazow, wife to the Ruſſian general 
of that name, who had herſelf been formerly ſet at liberty by the 
ordets of Koſciuſko, was very ſerviceable: to him by her kind and 
perſonal aſſiduities. He was. now ordered to Peterſburg, and the 
, "Eſcort appointed to convey him thither conſiſted of two pulks of coſ- 
ſacks, each pulk conſiſting of 500 men, one of which formed an ad- 
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vance, and another a rear Span to his coach, having two cannons 
'Koſc 


each. In the coach with Roſciuſko were one major and two other 
© officers, and between the two pulks were conducted 3,000 Polith 
.— priſoners, together with their officers. It is underſtood that this 
brave man is now confined in a fortreſs near the Ruſſian capital. 
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It might reaſonably have been hoped that the miſeries of this diſ- 


x tracted country had been now at an end. The humble ſubmiſſion of _ 


the patriots to thoſe who had robbed thein of their liberties, it might 
have been expected, would have diſarmed them of their vengeance ; 
but on the 20th of December a courier arrived from the empreſs to 
general count Buxhoerden, governor of Warſaw, with orders to ar- 


Potocki; the former preſident, Zakrezewlky ; Kilinſki; à reyolution- 


viting (or, as ſome accounts ſtate, peremptorily commanding him) 
1795, his majeſty ſat off in obedience to the ſummons. What her 
XY „„ 2 Ss o a 3 
purpoſe is in this meaſure cannot certainly be known. There is an 
appearance of cruelty however, independent of the mortification to 


impaired conſtitution, to the fatigue at this inclement ſeaſon of ſo long 
à journey. But from every appearance the life of this excellent man 


which his country is involved has deeply affected him, and will moſt 
probably accelerate his departure to the tomb. W 
It is ſaid that the king and diet have ſince, at Grodno, 'acceded 
to a treaty,“ by which they yielded their country into the hands of 

5 oppreſſors. On this oceaſion they thus addreſs the world. 

I, therefore; the King of Poland, ener vated by age, and finking un- 


and we alſo, the members of the diet, declare, that being unable, 


a even by the ſacrifice of our lives, to relieve our country from the oke 

£ of its oppreſſors, conſign it to poſterity, truſting, that means may then 

3 be found to reſcue it Nen oppreſſion and flavery. Such means un- 

& happily are not in our power. Other countries neglect us, while they 
W: reprobate the violations which one country is alleged to have commit- 
is ted againſt liberty, they can ſee not only with apathy, but with appro- 
> WH bation, the outrages which have been committed againſt Poland: 

a We have done; we accede, for the reaſons above mentioned, to the 

d treaty laid before us, though it is contrary. to our wiſhes, to our ſenti- 

10 ments, and to our rights. CN rs eons + 0 Oe 
Staniſlaus Auguſtus, the unfortunate, exiled king of Poland, the 

at WO moſt amiable of monarchs, and whoſe memory is endeared to all 
* lovers of liberty, by his conduct in the late -mgmorable revolutions, 
al was born in 1732, and crowned king of Poland in 1764. While a 
he private nobleman, he reſided ſome time in London. He is a Fello•w 
ff TW 
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ary colonel; Kapoſtes, a merchant, member of the fupreme revolu- 
tionary council, and miniſter of finance; and Lebuchewlki. The 
ſame meſſenger brought alſo a letter from the empreſs to the _ . 


Aer the weight of ſo many vexations and ſuch multiplied oppreſſion; 


' Teſt and ſend under a ſtrong eſcort to Peterſburg. count Ignatius 


to quit his capital, and to repair to Grodno ; and on the 7th January, 


royal en, in thus compelling a king, worn out with age and an 


and monarch promiſes a ſhort duration. The wretched ſtate in 
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Zurich... the gt canton contains 1 680 pada © IR an 
area of 40 miles by 30—abounds with corn, wine, and all the ordina- 
ry productions of excellent paſtures. Literature has been encoura- 
8 , and has conſtantly flouriſhed in this country, from the time of 

uinglius to that of Geſner and Lavater. The inhabitants are in- 
duſtrious, their manufactures conſiderable, and their commerce ex- 
tenfive, In the city is a public granary, an admirable reſource 9 
fcarcitÞy and a magnificent arſenal well filled with cannon, arms an 
Ammunition, particularly muſkets for 30,000 men—the armour of 


Te old Swiſs wartiors, and the bow and ar row. FI ED, William 
Ul hot the fle Ge the head of his ſon— . HET 
. Who with the generous ruſtics ſate r . e ee a+ anos 
. a E Dn Uri's rock, 7s cloſe dives „„ COP 


7 75 


And wing*d that arrow ſure as fate 
Which fix's the ſacred rights of man,” e 
e are not more than 2,000 Atizens out 1 15 0,600 gabe 
There! is not a carriage in the town, except it be of a ſtranger. Zu 
rich Has great influence in the general diet, derived from her rute 
tion for inte ity and independent ſpirit. . 
| Beans. This canton contains 72 bailiyicks, diſtributed in four 
claſſes, comprehending a country of 65 leagues in length, or a third 
part of all Switzerland, ſubje& to the city of Berne. The bailiffy 
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are appointed by lot from the grand council: They live in much 


ſplendour, and are able to lay 8 two or three. thouſand pounds ſter- 

Vol, THE 8 Ing 

* ExtraQted from A Defence of _ Conſtitutions of Cornrament of the United 
states of America,” by John Adama, I. L. D. Vice Prefident of the United States. 


+ This was their nember in 1796. TY" have ſince * according to Mr. 
Coxe, to . Ons OO 7 
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| lng a year, beſides diſcharging all their expetiſes. They repreſent 


| the ſovereign authority, put the laws in execution, colle& the reve- 
nue, act as judges in civil and criminal: cauſes ; but an appeal lies 
| to Berne. VVV A 

| There is no ſtanding army, but every male of 16 is enrolled in the 


militia, and obliged to provide himſelf an uniform, a muſket, pow. 
der and ball; and no peaſant is allowed to marry, without producing 
his arms and uniform. There are arſenals of arms at Berne, and in 
every bailiwick, ſufficient for the militia of the diſtri, and a ſum 
of money for three months pay. There is a political ſeminary for 
the youth, called the exterior ſtate, which is a miniature of the whole 
government. The young men aſſemble and go through all the forms ; 
they have their grand council, ſenate, &c. They Skate upon polit- 
ical ſubjects, 2 eyes improve their talents by exerciſe, and become 
more. capable of ſerving the public in future life. The nobility in 


this country are wat 5 [ f _ | 

- Lvceaxs comprehends a country of 16 leagues long and 8 wide, 
containing 15 bailiwicks, beſides ſeveral cities, abbeys, monaſteries, 
e e &c. The inhabitants are almoſt wholly engaged in agri- 

ulture, and the exportation of their produce. Their commerce 
ThE be greatly augmented, as the river. Reuſs iſſues from the lake, 

patles through the town, and falls into the Rhine. The city has no 
manufactures, little trade, and no encouragement for learning. 

Sor runs is 12 leagues in length, and 7 in breadth. , The citizens I 
of this canton are divided into 11 tribes for the, purpoſe of electing 
officers of government. The ſoil. is extremely fertile, yet there is a 
want of hands for agriculture, and population decreaſes ;* although 
commodiouſly fituated for commerce, they have none. There is an 
arſenal here, like that at Berne, ſtored with arms in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants in the canton, and ornamented with the 
trophies of the valour of their anceſtors. This canton has à large 
country ſubject to it, comprehending, 11 bailiwicks. „ 


x 


'"FrxiBovkG produces good paſture, ſome corn, and little wine; 
it has no commerce, and not much literature. It has more troops in 
foreign ſervice than any other canton in proportion. As the rivers and 
lakes have a direct communication with the ſea, the inhabitants might 
have a valuable commerce ; but as none of the perſons concerned in 
government can be merchants, no commerce can be in faſhion, ex- 
Sept that of their noble blood to foreign ſovereigns. It. is no doubt 
much to the honour of their fidelity and valour to be choſen ſo gen- 
. erally to be the life- guards of princes ; but whether they can vindi- 
cate ſuch a traffic, upon principles of juſtice, humanity or policy, 
or from the imputation of a more mercenary ſpirit than that of or- 
dimary commerce, is for them to conſider. - In this canton, containing 
60,000 ſouls, not more than 40 families have any part in the govern- 
ment. Theſe all live very aobly ; that is to ſay, without commerce, 
%% / ET. 
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| In 17861 according to Dr. Adams, this canton contained 50,000 ſouls -in 1792, 4 
| according to Reichard, it contained but 45,004 proof of che Doctors accuracy. | 
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The forementioned cantons, with Scuarruavsr, (22 miles in 
length and 10 in breadth, producing wine, fiſh, wood, flax, horſes, 
ſheep, © wool, black cattle, and deer) are ariſtocratical republics. 
* APPENZELL conſiſts of a ſeries of vallies, ſcattered amon inac- 
eeſſible rocks and mountains, in all about 18 miles ſquare. The peo» 
ple are laborious and frugal, and have no commerce but in cattle, 
| ent arti cheeſe, and a little linen made of their own flax. It has 
no walled towns, and only two or three open boroughs, and a few 
ſmall villages. It is like New England, almoſt a continued village, 
covered with excellent houſes of the yeomanry, built of wood, each 
having its territory of paſture grounds, commonly ornamented with 
trees; neatneſs is ſtudied without, and remarkable cleanlineſs within. 
The principal part of the inhabitants have preſerved the ſimplicity of 
the paſtoral life. It is not at all ſurpriſing among ſo much freedom, 
though among flocks and herds, to hear of literature, and men of 
letters, who are an ornament to their country. „ 
: UnvptxwaLD, twenty-five miles in length, and ſeventeen in breadth, 
is divided into the per and heuer by a large foreſt of oaks, which 
runs nearly in the middle of their country from north to ſouth.” The 
valley, or lower diviſion below the foreſt, contains four communities; 
the upper, fix. The capital is Sarnen. The inhabitants are 
n e 1 9 add Fel 
Grants is a mountainous country of 24 miles long, and from 12 
to 18 wide. Its commerce is in cheeſe, cattle, linen, and thread. 
Ten thouſand cattle, and 4,000 ſheep, paſtured in ſummer upon the 
mountains, - conſtitute their wealth. © The inhabitants live to gether in 
a general equality, and moſt perfect harmony; even Cathohcs and 
Proteſtants ſometimes' perform divine ſervice in the ſame church, 
one after the other; and all the offices of ſtate are indifferently ad- 
miniſtered by both parties, though the Proteſtants are more in num - 
ber, and ſuperior both in induſtry and commerce. All the houſes 
are built of wood, large and ſolid, thoſe of the richeſt inhabitants 
differing only from thoſe of the poorer, as they are larger. The 
police is well regulated here, as it is throughout | Switzerland. 
iberty does not degenerate into licentiouſneſs. Liberty, in- 
dependence and exemption from taxes, amply compenſate for a 
want of the refinements of luxury. There are none fo rich as to gain 
the aſcendancy by largeſſes. If they err in their councils, it is an er- 
-ror of the judgment, and not of the heart. As there is no fear of in- 
vaſion, and they have no conqueſts to make, their policy conſiſts in 
maintaining their independence and preſerving their public tranquillity, 
| As the end of government is the greateſt happineſs of the greateſt 
| number, ſaving at the ſame time the ſtipulated rights of all, [peri 
ments like theſe, where a large ſhare of power is preſerved by the peo- 
 -ple, deſerve to be admired and imitated. It is in ſuch governments 
| that human nature appears in its dignity, honeſt, brave and generous, © 
vos is a ſmall but rich canton, compoſed of mountains and plains, 
divided into five portions,” for governmental purpoſes ; the city of 
| Zug contains two of theſe portions, and the country three, Mentzin- 
| gen, Egeri, and Bar. ö government is very complicated. 5 * 
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Ut has the honour. of being the place of the birth and reſidence 
of William Tell. This canton ook off the yoke of Auſtria in 1 308, 
and with Switz and Underwald, laid the foundation of the perpetual 
nce of the cantons, in 1315. The canton conſiſts only of vil. 
pint es, and little towns or. bourgades, and: the. whole f is divided into 
ten inferior communities... It has no city. Akdorf, where 1 


"wean aſſemblies are held, 45 the regency reſides, is the prigcip 


= n leag guesin length and one in breadth, maxch- 
es under the. hanngr of | rt; but it is but an ally, mee r 
4 4.10. 1 

15550 village of Se. is * miles 00 an three broad, containing 
bout 1,000 inhabitants. This is the {malleſt republic, in Europe: 

It has its land amman, 1 council of regency, its general aſſem- 
bly of burgeſſes 1 4 its coprts of juſtice an militia; zough i it is ſaid 
ere 1 not a e horſe in * whole — Such A 1 rec 
zepublic, in an obſcure corner, and unknown, is intereſting to Amer- 
3 ins, not only becauſe e every. ſpot. of earth, on Which So liberty 
| 5 deſerves their eſteem, but as it ſhe wa the impoſſibflity of 
even the ſmalleſt government among che poorelt people, with- 

-out a even orders, councils and balances; . 
SwZ rz has the honour of g * the 1 name to the whole 8 7871 | 


is « Suits, where th I TEgency/ of the country reſides, | #1 u . 
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1 8 1 AND. e Ibis bring « 1 
| or THE COUNTRY. country, lyi upon the - a 
8 form an amphitheatre. of more than too miles) the froſts are 
conſequently bitter in winter, the hills being covered with ſnow ſome- 
zimes all the year. in fummer the inequality of the {oil renders the 
Jame province very unequal in its ſeaſons; on one fide of thoſe 
Mountains the inhabitants are often reaping; while they are Lancs on 
another. 'The vallies, however, are warm and fruitful, and well cul- 
tivated, and nothing ean be more delig] ful than che —_— ne 
in this charming country. . It is ſubject to rains and tempeſts; for 
which reaſon public granaries are every where trected to ſupply the 
failure of their crops. „The water of Switzerland i 18 generally excel- 
ent, and often deſcends. from the mountains in large or ſmall pag 
490, which have a deli ghtful effect. 
' bere is, perhaps, no 3 in the world wherein the, advanta- 
ens effects of unwearied and perſeyering induſtry. are more remarka- 

- bly conſpicuous. than in Switzerland, In paffing over the mountain- 
ous parts of it, the traveller is ſtruck with admiration, to obſers 
rocks that were formerly. barren, now planted with vines, or abou 
ing with rich paſture . and to mark the traces of the plough - 
the fides/of. precipices ſo ſteep, that a honſe could not even aſcend 
them without great difficulty. ; In ſhort; the inhabitants ſeem. to 
. eee every ch Which ſoll, tuation and n 
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bad thrown in their way, and to have ſpread fertility over various 
ſpots of the country, which nature ſeemed to have conſigned to ev- 
_ erlaſting barrenneſs. The feet of the mountains, and ſometimes alſo 
the very ſummits, are covered” with vineyards, cornfields, meadows, 
and paſture-grounds. Other parts of this country are more dreary, 
conſiſting almoſt entirely of barren and inacceſſible rocks, ſome of . 
which are continually coyered with ſnow or ice. The vallies be- 
* tween theſe icy and ſnowy mountains appear like ſo many ſmooth 
frozen lakes, and from them vaſt fragments of ice frequently fall 
down into the more fruitful ſpots beneath. In ſome parts, there is 
a regular gradation. from extreme wildneſs, to high cultivation; in 
© others, the tranſitions are very abrupt and very ſtriking. Sometimes 
2 continued chain of cultivated mountains, richly cloathed with wood, 
and ſtudded all over with hamlets, cottages above the clouds, paſ- 
tures, which appear ſuſpended in the air, exhibit the moſt delight- 
ful landſcape that can be conceived; and in other places appear rug- 
ged rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a prodigious height, 2 
with ice and ſnow. - © Behold our walls and bulwarks,” faid a Swiſs 
_ peaſant, pointing to the mountains; Conſtantinople is not ſo ſtrong- 
Iy fortified.” In ſhort, Switzerland abounds: with the moſt pictur- 
eſque ſcenes z and here are to be found ſome of the moſt ſublime ex- 
Hibitions of nature, in her moſt awful and tremendous forms. 
. , Gracitxs.] No ſubject in natural hiſtory is more curious than 
che origin of theſe. glaciers, which are immenſe fields of ice. If a 
perſon could be conveyed to ſuch an elevation, as to embrace, at 
one view, the Alps of Switzerland, Savoy, and Danphine, he would 
behold: a vaſt aſſemblage of mountains, interſected by numerous val- 
lies, and compoſed. of many parallel branches, the higheſt occupying 
the centre, and others gradually diminiſhing, in proportion to their 


diſtance from that centre. 55 1 . 

The moſt elevated, or central range, would appear briſtled with 
pointed rocks, and covered, even in ſummer, with ice and ſnow, in all 
parts that are not abſolutely perpendicular. On each fide, he would 
diſcover deep vallies clothed with yerdure, abounding with numer- 
ous villages, and watered by many rivers. , In conſidering theſe ob- 
jects with greater attention, he would remark, that the central chain 

is compoſed of elevated peaks and ridges, whoſe ſummits are over- 
ſpread with ſnow ; that the declivities of the peaks and ridges, ex- 
cepting thoſe parts that are extremely ſteep, are covered with ſnow 
and ice; and that the intermediate depths and ſpaces between them 
are filled with immenſe fields of ice, terminating in cultivated val- 


Bes. N 5 „ 
... Theſe immenſe fields of ice uſually reſt on an inclined plain; 
bein puſhed forward by the preſſure of their own weight, and but . 
ps ſupported hy the rugged rocks beneath, they are interſected nn 
by large tranſverſe crevices ; and preſent the appearance of walls, Ti 
.pyramids; and other fantaſtic ſhapes, obſerved at all heights, and in fi 
All ſituations, whercever the declivity is beyond thirty or forty de- 
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39 SWITZERLAND. 
Mr. Coxe deſcribes the method, of travelling over theſe. glaciers, 


His party had each of them a long pole ſpiked with iron ; and, to 


ſecure them from ſlipping, the guides faſtened to their feet ſmall 
bars of iron, having four al ſpikes.” The difficulty of crofling theſe 
'valleys of ice, ariſes from the immenſe, chaſms. They rolled down 
large ſtones into ſeveral of them; and the great length of time be. 
fore theſe reached the bottom, gave ſome, conception of their depth; 
which, in ſome places, is not lefs than tive bundred feet. Such a 


body of ice, broken into irregular ridges and deep chaſms, re- 


ſembles a lake inſtantly frozen in the midſt of a violent torm, 
In ſpeaking of an unſucceſsful attempt of ſome ' gentlemen to 
Teach the top of Mont Blanc, he preſents to his readers a moſt hor- 
rid image of the danger of theſe chaſms. As they were returning 
in great haſte, (owing to the day being far ſpent) one of the par 


ſlipped in attempting to leap over a chaſm of ice. He held in his 


hand a long pole, ſpiked with iron, which he ſtruck into the ice, and 


* 


upon this he hung, dreadfully ſuſpended for a few moments, till he 


wa rnd by ks companions EEE ET we ts, 
_ MovyTains.] Mont Blanc, or the White, Mountain, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by having its ſummits and fides clothed with ſnow, almoſt 


"without the intervention of the leaſt rock to break the glare of the 


ah appearance. Mr. De Luc eſtimates the height of this moun- 
tain, abqve the level of the ſea, at two thouſand, three hundred and 


ninety-one and one-third French toiſes, or fifteen thouſand three hun- 


dred and four Engliſh feet. Sir George Shuckburgh ſtates it at fif. 
teen thouſand fix hundred and fixty-two feet, which ves a differ- 
ence of only three hundred and fifty-eight feet. The Peak of Ten- 


eriffe Has been frequently ſuppoſed the higheſt land of the old hem- 


iphere. Mont Blanc is of much more cöònſiderable elevation. 
This mountain is above the level of the ſea, by 8 ir Feet. 
George Shuckburgh's menſur ation 183,662 


The Peak of Teneriffe, according to Feuille 313,248 


Etna, according to Sir George Shuckbur gh, 10,954 


7 


Canigou, the higheſt of the Fyrenees 97222 
Ben- nevis, the higheſt mountain in Scotland, «.8Þp - © 4.387 
Veſuvius, according to M. de Sauſſure 35,900 
d / ! |» © "&,o88 
The ſummit of Mont Blanc was deemed inacceflible till Dr. Pac- 
ard, in 1786, aſcended it. The ſame e ſoon after under- 
a taken by M. de Sauſſure, of Geneva, on the firſt of Auguſt, 1787. 
He ſet out, accompanied by a ſeryant and eighteen guides, to carry 

a tent, provifions, inſtruments, &c, M. de Sauſſure paſſed the firſt 
night at the top of the mountain of la Cote, ſituated to the ſouth of 


te priory; and ſeven hundred and ſeventy- nine toifes above the 


village. To this place, there is no trouble or danger ; the aſcent is 
either on turf or on rock ; and it is eaſily accomplithed in five or fix 
Po ne eB a, 8 ws 
ENT on hy Tt I Oh is to be paſſed, which 
is crofſed by wide, deep anc | 


irregular erevices. - Theſe frequently 
cannot be paſſed but over bridges of ſnow, ſometimes very fight, 


—— 
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and ſuſpended over deep abyſſes. A guide narrowly eſcaped periſh- 
ing in one of theſe. He went in the evening, with two others, to re- 
connoitre the paſſage. Fortunately they had taken the precaution 
of faſtening themſelves together with cords. The ſnow gave way 
in the middle of a wide deep crevice, wherein the man was ſuſpended | 
between his two companions. At four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the, ſecond day, M. de Sauſſure's 22 again encamped, one thou- 
ſand four hundred and fifty. five toiſes above the priory, one thouſand 
nine hundred and ninety-five above the ſea, ninety toiſes higher than 
the Peak of 'Teneriffe. Here they ſoon felt the rarity. of the air. 
The barometer was down to 17 inches 10 lines 22. © Thoſe hardy 
men, to whom the march of ſeven or eight hours, which they had 
juſt made, was no ſort of fatigue, had ſcarcely thrown up five or 
fix ſpadefuls of ſnow, to prepare for fixing the tent, before they were 
utterly unable to proceed, without reſting every moment. Sauffure 
a himſelf was quite exhauſted with fatigue, only in obſerving with his 
meteorological inſtruments. , They were troubled with an inceſlant 
— thirſt, which they had no means of allaying, but by melting the 
ſow. From the midſt of this plain, encloſed in part by the higheſt 
ſummit of Mont Blanc, ſcarcely any thing is to be ſeen but ſnow, 
pure, and of a dazzling whiteneſs, forming on the higheſt pikes, a 
moſt ſingular. contraſt with the almoſt black ſky of thoſe elevated 
regions. No living creature is to he ſeen ; no appearance of vegeta» 
tion. : It is the abode of cold and filence.' _ | = 
The guides, fearful of cold, cloſed the openings of the tent care- 
fully; but Sauffure ſuffered ſo much from heat, and want of freſh 
air, that he went out during: the might, in order to breathe. He 
Found the moon ſhining with aſtoniſhing brightneſs, in the midſt of 
an ebon ſky, whilſt Jupiter ſhone equally bright from behind the 
loſtieſt pike to the eaſt of Mont Blanc. As ſoon as it was light, 
they found the thermometer three degrees below the freezing point. 
On the third day, at about eleven o'clock, they ſafely arrived at the 
ſummit. There is no plain; but it is a long ridge nearly horizontal, 
in a direction from eaſt to welt. This ridge is ſo narrow, that two 
erſons cannot walk a-h on it; eſpecially at the weſt end, where 
it reſembles the roof of à hoyſe. In this ſtate of awful elevation, as 
M. de Sauſſure was putting his inſtruments in order, to obſerve with 
them, he was. obliged every moment to interrupt his obſeryations, | 
in order to take breath. The barometer was, on the ſummit, down 
+ to 136 inches one line, ſo that the air was only of about half the com- 
mon denfity. It was thence neceſſary to ſupply the defect of denſity 
by more frequent inſpirations... This accelerated the motion of 
the blood, and the more, becauſe the arteries no longer ſuſtained their | 
ordinary preſſure, inſomuch, that the party were all in a fever, I 
Sauffure continued upon the ſummit of Mont Blanc till half an hour 1 
aſt three in the afternoon, during which time he carefully made if 
. ſome curious experiments. They all returned ſafe with their eyes , 
and faces uninjured, which was owing to the precaution of having 
put black crape over their - 5 Qthers, who had gone 17 before 
de 1 „„ I . + | Fe ; * rem, 5 
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them, returned almoſt blind, and with their ſkin terribly burnt by 


. 


the reflection of the mow. 3 . 
Kivens and Laxes.] The chief riyers are the Rhine, which riſes 


1 


in the chain of mountains bordering on gt. Gothard, the Aar, the 
Reuſs, the Teſin, the Oglio, and the Rhone. The lakes are thoſe of 
Geneva, Conſtance, Thun, Lucerne, Zurich, Biel, and Brien.” 
Mrrars ann MERATSs. ] The msuntains contain mines of fron, 


eryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters. 8 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRoDucTIONs.] Switzerland 8 
ſheep and cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and 
plenty of apples, pears, nuts, cherries, plums, and cheſnuts: The 
parts towards Italy abound in peaches, 'almonds, figs, citrons, and 
pomegranates ; and moſt of the cantons abound in timber. Beſides 
me, fiſh, and fowl, are alſo ſound, in ſome of the higher and more 
inacceſſible parts of the Alps, the bouquetin and the chamois, whoſe 
activity in ſcouring along the ſteep and craggy rocks, and in leap- 
ing over the precipices, is hardly conceivable. The blood of both 
theſe animals is of ſo hot a nature, that the inhabitants of ſome of 
theſe mountains, who are very ſubject to pleurifies, take a few drop 
of it, mixed with water, as a remedy for that diſorder. The fleſt 
of the chamois is eſteemed very delicious. Among the Alps is like- 
wiſe found a ſpecies of hares, which in ſummer i fad perfectly to re- 
ſemble other hares, but in winter becomes all over white, ſo that 
they are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable among the ſnow. But this idea 
hath been lately exploded, nor is it certain whether the two ſpecieg 
ever couple together. The white hare ſeldom quits his rocky reſi- 
dence. Here are alſo yellow and white foxes, which in winter ſome- 
times come down into the vallie . 
* PorULATION, INHABITANTS, Max- According to the beſt ac. 
nos, Cusrous, Aup Diyexsions. I counts, the cantons of Swite | 
zerland including their ſubjects and allies, contain about 2,000,000 
of inhabitants, who are a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, re- 
markable for their fidelity, and their zealous attachment to the liber- 
ties of their country. Like the old Romans, they are equally inured 
to arms and agriculture.” A general ſimplicity of manners, an open 
and unaffected frankneſs, together with an invincible ſpirit of freedom, 
are the moſt diſtinguithing chataReriſtics of the inhabitants of Swit- 
zerland. A very ſtriking proof of the honeſty bf this people, is men- 
_ tioned by Mr. Coxe, who ſays, upon the authority of general Phiffer, 
that, on each ſide of the road that runs through the valley of Muotta!, 
in the canton of .Switz, there are ſeveral ranges of ſmall ſhops un- 
inhabited, yet filled with various goods,” of which the prices are 
marked. Any paſſengers, who wiſh to become purchaſers, enter the 
ſhops, take away the merchandize,” and depoſit the price, which the 
owners come for in the evening. ' They are in general à very en- 
ightened nation; their common people are far more intelligent than 
ie kame rank of men in moſt other countries; a'taſts for fterature 
is very prevalent among thoſe who are in better circumſtances, and 
even amongſt many of the lower rank; and a genuine and nnartful 
goon breequng 45 very condpicuous in ane gil gentry, Un the firſt, | 
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entrance into this country, the traveller cannot but obſerve the air of 
content and ſatisfaction which appears in the countenances of the in- 
habitants. The cleanlineſs of the hoyſes, and of the people, is pecu- 
Jirly ſtriking; and in all their manners, hehaviour, and dreſs, ſome 
ſtrong outlines may de traced, which diſtinguiſh this happy people 
from the neighbouring nations, who labour under the oppreffions © 
deſpotic government, Even the Swiſs cottages conyey the hiveliefi 
image of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and ſimplicity, and cannot but ſtrongly im- 
eſs upon the obſerver a moſt pleaſing conviction of the peaſant's 
E In ſome of the cantons, each cottage has its little terri- 
tory, conſiſting generally of a field or two of fine paſture ground, and 
frequently ſkirted with trees, and well ſupplied with water. Sump- 
tuary laws are in force in moſt parts of Switzerland; and no dancing 
js allowed, except upon particular occaſions. Silk, lace, and po, f 
other articles of luxury, are totally prohibited in ſome of the can- 
tons; and even the head-dreſſes of the ladies are regulated. All 
games of hazard are alſo ſtriftly prohibited; and in other games 
the party who loſes above fix florins, which is about nine ſhillin 
our money, incurs a conſiderable fine, Their diverſions, therefore, 
are chiefly of the active and warlike kind; and as their time is not 
waſted in games of chance, many of them employ part of their leiſ- 
ure hours in reading, to the great improvement of their underſtang- 
ings. The youth are diligently trained to all the martial exerciſes, 
ſuch as running, wreſtling, throwing the hammer, and ſhooting both 
with the croſs-bow and muſket. 3 
- Gorrzss ant Ipiors. ] The inhabitants in one part of this coun- 
try, particularly in the republic of Valais, are very much ſubje& to 
goiters, or large excreſcences of fleſh that grow from the throat, and 
vften increaſe to a great ſize, But, what is more extraordinary, 
idiotiſm alſo remarkably abounds among them. © I ſaw,” ſays Mr. 
Zoxe, many inſtances of both kinds, as I paſſed through Sion. 
zome idiots were baſking in the ſun with their tongues out, and 
their heads hanging down, exhibiting the moſt affecting ſpectacle of 
intellectual imbecility that can poſſibly be conceived, The cauſes 
which produce a frequency of theſe phenomena, in this country, form 
| 2 very curious queſtion.?? „% œ 155 
© Rerigiog.] Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political 
republic, yet they are not united in religion, as the reader, in the table 
| prefixed, may perceive. Thoſe differences in religion formerly cre- 
ated many republican commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided. 
Euinglius was the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzerland. He was 
x moderate reformer, and differed from Luther and Calvin only in a 
few ſpeculative points; ſo that Calviniſm is ſaid to be the religion of 
1 5 proteſtant Swiſſes. But this muſt be underſtood chiefly with re- 
[pet to the mode of church government; for in ſome doctrinal points 
hey are far from being univerſally Calviniſtical. There is, however, 
too much religious bigotry prevalent among thẽm; and though they - 
gare ardently attached to the intereſts of civil liberty, their ſentiments 
15 — ſubjeck of religious toleration are, in general, much leſs lib- 
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_  LanGvace. ] Several lags prevail in Switzerland; but the 


e Swiſſes who border upon France 


an. 


* LranyinG, 48D EAM ED Men. Calvin, whoſe name js fo well 
known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for the city of Gene. 


va, which are held'in high eſteem by the molt learned of that coun- 


try. The ingenious and eloquent, but deiſtical J. J. Rouſſeau too, 
Whoſe works 8 age have received with ſo much approbation, 


was a citizen of Geneva. Rouſſeau gave a force to the French 
language, which it was thought incapable of receiving. In England 


be is generally known as 2 proſe-writer. only, but the French admire 
Him as à poet, His opers of the Devin du Village, in particular, is 


much eſteemed. M. Bonnet, and Meſſrs. de Sauſſure, Pe Luc, De 
Lolme, the Marquis Beccaria and Lavater, alſo deſerve 'to be men- 


tioned with applauſe, and will be remembered till the Alps ſhall be 


no more. 


_ UnivgnstTIEs.) The univerſity of Baſil, which was founded in 


1459, has a very curious phyſic- garden, which contains the choiceſt 
exotics z and adjoining to the library, which contains ſome yaluabl 

manuſcripts, is a muſeum yell furniſhed with natural and attificial 
curioſities, and with a great number of medals or paintings. In the 
cabinets of Eraſmus and Amerbach, which alſo belong to this univer- 


ſity, there are no leſs than twenty original pieces of Holbein; for one 


of which, repreſenting the death of our bleſſed Saviour, a thouſand 
ducats have been offered. The other univerſities, which indeed 


are commonly only ſyleg colleges, are thoſe of Berne, Lauſanne, and 


Zurich. OT. FRE 
 AwTiQuiTIEs AND CURIOSITIES, | 
©. NATURAL AVD ARTIFICIAL. this mountainous country pre- 


ſents the traveller with a natural curioſity ; ſometimes in the ſhape 


of wild but beautiful proſpects, interſperſed with lofty buildings, and 
wonderful hermitages, eſpecially one, two leggues from Fribourg. 


This was formed by the hands of a fingle hermit, who laboured on 
jt for 25 years, and was living in 1709, It is the greateſt cprioſity 
of the kind perhaps in the world, as it contains a Fa 


a kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, wich the altar, benches, 


flooring, ceiling, all cut out of the rock. 5 
At Schaffhaulſe js a bridge over the Rhine, juſtly admired for the 


en: et he its architecture, The river is extremely rapid, and 
had already deſtroyed ſeveral Rone bridges of the ſtrongeſt conſtruc- 
tion, when a carpenter of Appenzell offered to throw a wooden 


bridge, of a fingle arch, acrols the river, which is near four hun- 
* fdred feet wide. The magiltrates required that it ſhould conſiſt of 
two arthes, and that he ſhonld, for that purpoſe, employ the middle 


ier of the old bridge, Accordingly, the architect was obliged to 
obey ; but he has contriyed to leave it a matter of doubt, whether 


the bridge is ſupported by the middle pier, and whether it would no- 
have been equally ſafe if formed ſolely of one arch. The ſides and 


top 


Every diſtri of a canton in 


, . f 99 - 9g 


| apel, a parlour - 
28 paces in 1 5 12 in breadth, and 20 feet in height, a cabinet, 
7, 
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top are covered, and it is what the Germans call a hanging bridge, 


The road, which is almoſt level, is not carried, as uſual, over the top 
of the arch; but if the expreſſion may be allowed, is let into the mid- 
dle of it, and there ſuſpended. A man, of the ſlighteſt weight, feels 
it almoſt tremble under him; yet waggons, heavily laden, paſs over 
without danger. It has been compared to a tight rope, which trembles 
when ſtruck, but ſtill preſerves its firm and equal tenſion. On con-. 
ſidering the greatneſs of the plan, and the boldneſs of the conftruc- 
tion, it is matter of aſtoniſhment, that the architect was originally 
a carpenter, without the leaſt tincture of literature, totally ignorant 
of mathematics, and not verſed in the theory of mechanics. His 
name was Ulric Grubenman. The bridge was finiſhed in leſs than 
three years, and coſt nearly forty thouſand dollars. 
At the famous paſs of the Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried throug 
a ſolid rock near fifty feet thick, the height of the arch twenty- 
and its breadth twenty-five. The ruins of Ceſar's wall, which ex- 
tended eighteen miles in length,” from Mount Jura to the banks of 
' lake Leman, are diſcernible. Many monuments of antiquity have 
been diſcovered near the baths of Baden, which were known to the 
Romans in the time of Tacitus, and at Avanche in the canton of 
Berne. Switzerland boaſts of many noble religious buildings, par- 
ticularly a college of jeſuits; and many cabinets of valuable manu- 
| ſcripts, antiques, and curioſities of all kinds. At Lucerne is to be 
ſeen a topographical repreſentation of the moſt mountainous part 
Switzerland, by general Pfiffer, a native of this town, and an officer 
in the French fervice. It is a model in relief, and well deſerves the 
attention of the curious traveller. What was finiſhed in 1776, com- 
riſed about fixty ſquare leagues, in the cantons of Lucerne, Zug, 
Berne, Uri, Switz, and Underwald. The model was twelve feet 
long, and nine and a half broad. The compoſition is principally a 
maſtic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a thin coat of wax; 
and is ſo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the leaſt damage. 
The whole is painted with different colours, repreſenting the objects 
as they exiſt in nature, It is worthy of particular obſervation, that 
not only the woods of oak, beech, pine, and other trees, are diſtin- 
guiſhed, but alſo, that the ſtrata of the ſeveral rocks are marked, 
each being ſhaped upon the ſpot, and formed with granite, gravel, 
calcareous ſtone, or ſuch other natural ſubſtances as compoſe: the 
bot om Poor anon The plan is minutely exact, and not only com- 
priſes all the mountains, lakes, towns, villages, and foreſts ; but eve- 
ry cottage, every torrent, every road, and every path is diſtin&ly 
and accurately repreſented. He takes his elevations from the level 
of the lake of Lucerne, which, according to Sauſſure, is about four. 
teen hundred and eight feet above the nf nnd This model, 
exhibiting the moſt mountainous parts of Switzerland, - conveys a 
ſublime picture of immenſe Alps piled one upon another. It appears, 
that continued chains of mountains of equal elevation are raiſed n | 
pro eſſion to the higheſt range, and from thence gradually deſcend 
in the ſame proportion to Italy. Near Roſiniere is a famous ſpring 


that riſes in the middle of à natural baſog of twelve W 
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I de force that acts upon it mult be prodigious. After a great ſhow. 
er of rain, it carries up a column of water, as thick as a man's thigh, 
nearly a foot above its ſurface. Its temperature never varies. Its 
furface is clear as cryſtal, and its depth unfathomable. 


” „ - . 


eſe the moſt conliderable is the city of Berne, ſtand. 


Cirizs.]. Of th 


ing on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt 


A chird of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 


200, 0 armed men. All the other cities in Switzerland are excel. 
lently well provided with arſenals, e and public edifices. Baſle 


is conſidered as the capital of all Switzerland. It is fituated in 
a fertile and delightful country, on the banks of the Rhine, by which 
it is divided into two parts, the larger of which is on the ſide of Swit- 
zerland, the other on the ſide of Germany; but they are joined to- 
Aber by a handſome bridge. It contains two hundred and twenty 
Areets, and ſix market- places. The town-houſe, which: ſtands on the 


river Birſec, is ſupported by very large pillars, and its great hall is 


finely painted by the celebrated Hans Holbein, who was a native of 
this city. The clocks here always go an hour too faſt becauſe they 
ſtopped on the day appointed to murder the magiſtrates, by which the 
conſpiracy was diſconcerted. The fityation af Baſle is pleaſing ; 
And it is confidered. as one of the keys of Switzerland, Baden is 


famous for its antiquity: and baths... Zurich is far leſs conſiderable 


than Berne, but in the arſenal is ſhewn the bow of the famous William 


Tell, and in the library is a manuſcript of excellent letters, written by 
the unfortunate lady Jane Grey, to the judicious. reformer Bullin- 
. Commerce and ManuFactures.}. The productions of the loo 

linen, dimitty, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, ribands, filk and e 
cottons, and gloves, are common in Switzerland, and the inhabitants 
are now beginning, notwithitanding their ſumptuary laws, to fabricate 


ſilks, velvets, and woollen manufactures,  'Their great progreſs in 


thoſe manufactures, and in agriculture, gives them a proſpect of being 
able ſoon to make conſiderable export. ; 


2 


Cons rirvrion And Government.] It is commonly ſaid, Dr, 


Adams obſerves,“ that ſome of the cantons of Switzerland are de- 
mocratical, others ariſtocratical ; and if theſe epithets are underſtood 
only to mean that one of theſe powers prevails in ſame of theſe 1e- 
publics, and the other in the reſt, they are juſt enough; but there is 
neither a ſimple democracy, nor a ſimple ariſtocracy among them. 


The governments of theſe confederated ſtates, like thoſe of the United 


Provinces of the Netherlands are very complicated, and therefore 


* 4 


very difficult to be explained.“ 


1 


Every canton is abſolute in its own juriſdickion, but thaſe of Berne, 


Fribourg, Soleure, Lucerne, Zurich and Schaff hauſe, with their allies 
and dependencies, Mulhouſe, Bienne, St. Gall, and Geneva, are ariſ- 


tocratical, with a certain mixture of democracy, Berne excepted, 
Thoſe of Uri, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, and Appenzell, are 


democratical. Baſil, though it has the appearance of an ariſtocracy, 
rather inelines to a democracy, But even thoſe ariſtocracies and de: 
ANF mocracies 


* Defence of che Amer, Conſt. Vol. I. p. 22. | 
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mocracies differ in their particular modes of government.“ How. 
ever, in all o them the real intereſts of the 7 5 ple appear to be 
much attended to, and they enjoy n degr degree 0 ineſs 5 to 4 
expected in deſpotic governments. Each canton 1 2 

conciled itſelf co the errors of its neighbour,, and ne on the 

baſis of affeQian, a ſyſtem of mutual defence. 

The dene 8 as à republic, comprehends 88 di- | 
viflons; 5 The fir ſt gre the Swifl es properly ſo called. The ſecond | 
are the Gti Hy or the ſtates confederated with the Swiſſes, for thei 

ommon protection. The third are thoſe, prefectures, which, thou 
de to the other HY by purchaſe or otherwiſes preſerve each its 
dwn particular magiſtrates. Every canton forms within itſelf a little 
republic 3 but when any controverſy. ariſes that may aſfect the whole 
tonfederacy, it is referred to the general diet, which fits at 1 
where each canton having a vote, every queſtion is decided 
majority. The general diet conſiſts of two. deputies from exc 
ton, belides a Frere from. the abhor of St. Gall, and the — cur 
St. Gall and Bienne. It is obſeryed by Mr. Coxe, to whom the pub- 
ke haye been indebted. for the beſt account of Switzerland that. Has | 
appeared; that there. is no country in which, happinefs and content | 
more univerſally prevail among the people? Fof whether te go 
ernments be ariſtocratical, democratical or mixed, a general ſpixit of | 
liberty pervades and actuates the ſeveral conſtitutions ; ſo that even . 

the oligarchical ſtates: (which; of all others, are uſually the moſt ty- E | 
rannical} are here peculiarly mild; and the prop rty of the ſabje& is 1 
Keurely guarded: againſt every kind of violation. A harmony is | 
maintained by the concurrence of their mutual felicity ; and their N 

ſumptuary laws, and equal diviſion of their fortunes among their | 
children, ſeem to enſure its continuance. | There is no part of E- 
tope which contains, within the ſame extent of region, ſo . int- 
dependent commonwealths, and ſuch a variety of different K 
ments, as are collected together in this remarkable and deli ghefyt 
eountry; and yet, with ſuch wifdom was the Helvetic union 25 — 
poſed, and ſo little have the Swiſs, of late years, been actuated by the 

it of conqueſt, that fince the Kim and complete eſtabliſkment of 
their general confederacy, they have fcarcely ever had occafion 0 
employ their arms agai 4 foreign enemy; and have had no ho 
n eng themſelves; that were not very ſoon happily ter- 
inated. for 

' Revenues AND Taxis: 1 The waer of cantons that conſtitute 
he Swiſs confederacy, renders it difficult to give a preciſe account of 
their revenues. Thoſe of the canton of Berne are ſaid to amount an- 

mually to 300,000 crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150,000; the. oth 
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er cantons in proportion to their produce and inanufaRutes. What- 
5 | your is loved,” after defraying the neceffary expenſes of governments 
is laid wars A PR ſtock j and it has been faid, that the Swilſes 
e are poſſe . e in 12 e 4 ga 1 4 
7 ; | gs ng banks. : 548 
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The revenues ariſe 1. From the profits of the demeſne lands; 2. 
The tentH of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. Cuſtoms 
and duties on merchandize ; 4. The revenues ariſing from che ſale of 
At, and fome cafüaf tern 
Mzrraxx Srazwerz. ] The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs can- 
tons, independent of the militia, confiſts of 13,400 men, raiſed ac- 
cording to the population and abilities of each. The economy and 
wiſdom with which this force is raiſed and employed, are truly ad- 
mirable; as are the arrangements which are made by the general 
diet, for keeping up that great body of militia, from which foreign 
Rates and princes are ſupplied, fo as to benefit the Rate; without any 
Prejudice to its population. Every burgher, peaſant, and ſubject, is 
obliged to exerciſe himſelf in the uſe of arms; to appear on the ſtated 
'days for ſhooting at a mark ; to furniſh himſelf with proper cloath- 
ing, accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always ready for 
the defence of his country. The Swiſs engage in the fervice of 
foreign princes and ſtates, either merely as guards, or as marching 
regiments. In the latter cafe, the government permits the enliſting 
volunteers, though only for ſuch ſtates as they are in alliance with, 
or with whom they have entered into a previous engagement on that 
article. But no ſubject is to he forced into foreign ſervice, or even to 


* 


. 


be enliſted without the concurrence of the magiltracy. 


Tus Grrsons. This is called the democratical republic of the 
Three Leagues. 1. The League of the Griſons. 2, The League 
Caddee. 3: The League of Ten Juriſdictions. Theſe three are 
united by the perpetual confederation of 1472, which has been ſev- 
eral times renewed. This country contains a great part of the an- 
cient. Rhetia, being 1 miles long and 90 broad. It is ſaid they ( 
an ſend 35,000 into the field who are the militia of the country. MN 
There is more equality among the inhabitants of this country, than in 4 

_ almoſt any other, yet there are even here noble families, who, although . 

they live like their neighbours, by the cultivation of the earth, and 1 
think it no diſgrace, are very proud of the immenſe antiquity of their 

deſcent, and value themſelves; as much upon it, as Julius Cæſar did, 

wo was deſcended from a gooddeſs ) . 0 

Suva. The hiſtory of chis republic baght to be ſtudied with 1 

unxious attention by every American citizen.“ 1 It is. ſituated on i 

the confines of France and Savoy. The city of Geneva ſtands on : 
the banks of the Rhone, jult at the place where it iſſues from the * 

lake, which takes its name from the city; and part of it is built on i 

0 
7 
b 
t 
Cc 
v 
i 


an ifland in the river, lat. 46 129, E. long. 6® It is handſome, 


4. } 


Well fortified, and pretty large; the ſtreets in general are clean and 
well paved, but the principal one is Wel dete fan a row of ſhops 
von each ſide between the carriage and foot - paths. The latter is very 

wide, and protected from the weather by great wooden pent-houſes 

Projecting from the roofs; which, though very convenient, give the 


N 
* 


3 
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fireet a dark and dull appearance. The houſes are generally con- 
ſtructed of free-ſtone, with baſements of lime-ſtone ; the gutters, 
ſpouts, ridges, and outward ornaments being made of tinned iron. 
ome of them have arched walls or piazzas in front. The place call- 
ed Treille is very agreeable, being planted with linden trees, and 
commanding a fine proſpect of the lake, with ſeveral ranges of rocks 
riſing behind one another, ſome covered with vincyards and herbage, 
and others with ſnow, having openings between them. Immediate- 
ly below Geneva the Rhone is joined by the Arve, a cold and muddy 
ſtream riſing among the Alps, and deriving a conſiderable part of 
its waters from the glaciers. The Rhone is quite clear and tranſ- 
arent, ſo that the muddy water % the Arve is diſtinguiſhable from 
. 5 even after they have flowed for ſeveral miles together. There are 
four bridges over the Rhone before it joins the Arve; and from it 
the city is ſupplied with water by means of an hydraulic machine, 
which raiſes it 100 Paris feet above its level. The principal build- 
ings are, 1 The Maiſon de Ville, or town-houſe, a plain ancient ed- 
ifice, with large rooms, in which the councils aſſemble, and public 
entertainments are held; and in one of them a weekly concert is held 
by ſubſeription during the winter. The aſcent to the upper ſtory is 
not by ſteps but a paved acclivity z which, however, is ſo gentle, 
that horſes and 18155 can go up to the top. 2. The church of St. 
Peter's, formerly the cathedral, is an ancient Gothic building, with a 
modern portico of ſeven large Corinthian columns of red and white 
marble from Roche. The only thing remarkable in'the inſide is the 
tomb of Henry duke of Rohau. 3. The arſenal is in good order, 
and ſupplied with arms ſufficient for 12,000 men. There are many 
ancient ſuits of armour ; and the ſcaling-ladders, lanthorns, hatchets, 
&c. uſed by the Savoyards in their treacherous attempt on the city 
in the year 1602, are here preſerved. The magazines contain 1 10 
- cannons, beſides mortars. 4. The hoſpital is a large handſome 
building, by which and other charities near 4,000 poor people are 
The territory ee os. to this city contains about ſeven ſquare 
leaghes, and is divided into nine pariſhes; the*town is by far the moſt 
populous in Switzerland, having about 30, ooo inhabitants, of whom, 
however, 5,000 are generally ſuppoſed to be abſent. It has a {mall 
diſtrict dependent upon it, but this does not contain above 16, % 
The adjacent country is extremely beautiful, and has many magnad. 
icent views ariſing from the different poſitions of the numerous hills 
and mountains with regard to the town and lake. The inhabitants 
were formerly diſtinguiſhed into four elaſſes, viz. citizeng, burgeſſes, 
inhabitants and natives; and fince the revolution in 1782, a fifth 
claſs, named domiciliur, have been added, who annually receive per- 
miſſion from the magiſtrates to reſide in the city. The citizens, and 
burgeſſes alone, however, are admitted to a ſhare in the government; 
| Wass called inhabitants are ſtrangers allowed to ſettle in he town with 
certain privileges; and the natives are the ſons of thoſe inhabitants, 
JN | who poſſeſs additional advantages. The people are very active and. 
induſtrious, carrying on an extenſive commerce. ws 55 
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This eity is remarkable for the number of learned men it has pros 
Auced. The reformed doctrines of religion were very early received 


in it, being preached there in 1533 by William Farel and Peter: 


Viret of Orbe, and afterwards finally eſtabliſhed by the celebrated 
John Calvin. Of this reformer Voltaire obſerves, that he gave his 

ame to the religious dbQrines firſt broached by others, in the ſame 
manner that Ataericis Veſputius gave name to the continent of 

America which had formerly been diſcovered' by Columbus. It was 
by the aſſiduity of this celebrated reformer, and the influence-that he 
acquired among the citizens, that a public academy was firſt eſtab- 
hſbed in the city, where he, Theodore Beza, and ſome of the more 


* 9 


5 firſt reformers, read lectures with uncommoti ſucceſs: 
Though the ſpirit of Calvin was rigorous and, intolerant, but little 
ul it now. appears in the Ferme of Geneva: On the contrary; 
t is the moſt tolerating of all. the ſtates in Switgetland, being the 


buly. one of them which permits the public exerciſe af the Lutheran 


religion. The advantages of the. academy at Geneva are very con- 
— among the. citizens. at this day, even the lowet claſs of 450 

eing exceedingly well informed; ſo that, according to Mr. Cox; 
here is not a city in Europe here learning is ſo generally diffuſed: 

I received; great ſatisſaction (ſays he) in canverſing even with ſev- 
| Eral-tradeſmen upon topics both of literature and politics; and was 
aſtoniſhed to find in this claſs of men ſo uncommon a ſhare of knowl- 
edge ; but the wonder (ceaſes when we are told that all of thein were 
educated: at the public: academy.” In this ſeminary the induſtry 
and emulation df the ſtüdents are excited by the annua}. diſtribution 
bf prizes td thoſe who diſtinguiſſi themſelves in each claſs: The 


ze cannot fail to produge a ſtriking effect on the minds of youth; 
There is alſo a public library to which tlie citizens have acceſs, and 
 whichundoubtedly tends greatly to that univerſal diffuſion of learning 


remarkable mg Oh inhabitants. It was ſounded by Bonnivard, 


remarkable for his ſufferings in the cauſe of the liberties of his country; 
Having been a great antagoniſt of the dukes of Savvy; againſt whom 
he aſſerted the independence of Geneva, he had the misfortune. at 
Jaſt to be taken. priſoner, and was impriſoned for ſix years a dungeon 
| below the level of the lake, in the,caftle of Chillon, which ſtands on 4 

rock in the lake, and is connected with erbe, a draw-bridge: 

In 1536 this caſtle was taken from Charles III. of Savoy by the can- 
ton of Betne, aſſiſted by the Geneyans, who furnithed'a frigate (their 


whole naval force) to beſiege it by ſea. | Bonnivafd was now! taken 
ſrom his dungeon, whete, by conſtant walking backward and forward; 


is-only amuſement, he had worn a hollow in the floor, which: conſiſted 


of ſolid rock. Bonnivard conſidered. the hardſhips he had endured 


as ties which endeared him to the city, and became a principal pro- 
moter of the reſorination by the mild methods of perſuaſion and in- 
Aruction. He cloſed: his benefactions by the gift of his books and 


Manuſcripts, and bequearbing his fortune towards the eſtabliſhment 


d fipport of che ſeminaf J. His works, which chiefly: relate to 
_ the hiſtory of Gene va, Are ſtill preſetved with great care and rev» 


P 


444 


erence. 


_ conſiſt of ſmall medals; but are conferred with ſuch ſoleinnity 
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erence. The library contains 25,000 volumes, with many curious 
manuſcripts, of which an account has been publiſhed by the Reverend 
M. Sennebier the librarian, who has likewiſe diſtiaguiſhed himſelf by 
ſeveral. literary works. Meſſrs. Bonnet, Sauſſure, Mallet, and de 
Luc, are the other moſt diſtinguiſhed literaty.. geniuſes of which 
Geneva can boaſt. The laſt is particularly remarkable ſor the per- 
fection to which he has brought the barometer, and which is now ſo 
eat, that very little ſeems poſſible to be done by any body elſe. 
ee merits the attention of naturaliſts, as containing many 
rare and curious ſpecimens of foſſils, which ſerve to illuſtrate the 
_ HisToxy and Goyaarn-] In the time of Charles the Great, the 
..... MENT OP (xENEV4» - J city and territory of Geneva made part 
of his empire; and, under his ſucceſſors, it became ſubject go the 
German emperors. By reaſon of the imbecility of theſe princes, 
however, the hiſhops of Geneva acquired ſuch authority over the in: 
habitants, that the emperor had no other means of counterbalanei 
it than by augmenting the privileges of the people. In theſe barba- 
rous ages alſo the biſhops and counts had conſtant diſputes, of which. 
the people took the advantage; and by ſiding ſometimes with one, 
and ſometimes with the other, they obtained an extenſion of their 
privileges from both. The houſe of Savoy at length - purchaſed the 
territory, and ſucceeded the counts with additional power: Againſt 
them therefore the biſhops and people united, in order to reſiſt their 
encroachments; and, during this period, the government was ſtrange- 
ly complicated by reaſon of the various pretenſions of the three 
parties. The counts of Savoy, however, had at laſt the addreſs to 
diſſolye the union between the biſhops and citizens, by procuring the 
epiſcopal ſee for their brothers, and even their illegitimate children 3 
by. which means their power became gradually ſo extenſive, that 
towards the: commencement of the 16th century, Charles III. of 
Savoy (though the government was. accounted- entirely republican} 
obtained an almoſt abſolute authority over the people, and exerciſed - 
it in 4 moſt unjuſt and arbitrary manner. Thus violent commotions 
took place; and the citizens became divided into two parties, one 
of which, viz. the patriots, were ſtyled confederates'; the partiſans 
Savoy being diſgraced by the appellation of flaves. The true period b 
of Genevan liberty may therefore be confidered as commencing: with = 
the treaty concluded with Berne and Fribourg in the year 1526; in 
conſequence of which the duke was in a ſhort time deprived of his 
authority, the biſhop driven from the city, and the reformed religion 
and a republican form of government introduced. A long warcom- 
menced with Savoy on this account; but the Genevans proved an 
overmatch for their enemies, by their own bravery and the aſſiſtance 
of the inhabitants of Berne. In 1584, the republic concluded a 
treaty with Zurich and Berne, by which it is allied to the Swiſs 
cantons. The houſe of Savoy made their laſt attempt againſt Ge- 
f neva in 1602, when the city was treacherouſly attacked in the night 
je time, during a profound peace. Two hundred ſoldiers had Ges 
„ ö W 2 and got into 4 before any alarm was given; but 
= 6 8 | 8 | 
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they were repulſed by the deſperate vilouriof '« few citizens, who 
periſhed in the encounter. A petard had been faſtened to one of 


the gates by the Savoyards; but the gunner was killed before it 


could be diſcharged. The war occaſioned -by this treachery was 
next year mee e by a ſolemn treaty, which has ever ſince been 
obſerved on both ſides; though the independence of Geneva was 
not formally acknowledged by the "PF of Sardinia till the year 


bi reſtoration of tranquillity from bone 8 een of the 
above treaty, was however ſoon followed by the flames of internal 
- diſcord, fo common in popular governments; ſo that during the 
Whole of che laſt century, the hiſtory of Geneva affords little more 
than an account of the ſtruggles benin the ao apa and Pop. 
ular parties. 

In 1776, as Mr: Cons informs u us, the government might be con- 
ſidered as a mean betwirt that of che . e eg and een can- 
tons of Switzerland. 

SBince this period, "RAY important 3 have ben plies; . 
ticularly i in 1782, 1791, and 1793. To detail the particulars of theſe 

| revolutions, world exceed the limits preſcribed to this work.“ 

By the revolution of 1793, effected by a diſorganizing French i in- 
fluence, Geneva was reduced to the moſt humiliating and afflicting 
ſtate of anarchy and diſtreſs.  & Geneva, ſays the Biſtorian of this 

revolution, * is loſt without reſource, in reſpect to religion, to morals, 
to the ſciences, to the fine arts, to trade, to liberty, and; above all, to 
internal peace. Its convulſions have no other term than thoſe of 

France, to the fate of which, it has had the criminal imprudence to 

attach itſelf, and the various ſhocks of which: it mutt, more of Sale, 

inevitably ſuffer. „„ 

The lateſt accounts Gianni this pitdic en that | it is dually 
recovering from its wretched ſtate of anarchy and depreſſion, and 
feels the good effects of the late changes in France i in e iy mod- 

erate meaſures and good government. 

Naucharzr lies bordering on Berne n which are E. and 
8. of it, 36 by 18 miles in extent. The firſt: magiſtrate of this mo- 
narchical. republic is the . Pruſſia, to whom the country volun- 
tarily ſubmitted in 1907. The authority of the king is limited by 
the great privileges of the country. The ſqvereignty is exerciſed 
conjointly, 1. By the king's governor, who preſides in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates 2. By the body of the three eſtates, compoſed of 12 judges, 
who adminiſter judgment in che laſt efort; and four ee of 
ſtate for the nobility. | 

This republic is divided into four 7" and 13 5 mayories. 

The inhabitants are jealous of their liberties, and are nevertheleſs at- 
tached to their prince. The relation of this republican principality 
with the Helvetic body, conſiſts in an ancient alliance with the 4 can- 
* of ee nee Ty Lag Beben 3 ue _ canton of 


5 2195 2 +445. Berne” 


9 9 er ati dee vol 1.7 52. . n e and « A brief ; 


. account of the origin and progreſs of the reyolution in Geneva,” W Eg in- 
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Berne is particular protector, and the declared arbiter between it and 
its prince, ſince 1406. The city of Neuchatel has alſo a ſtrict alliance 


of felloweitizenſhip with Berne. This city is handſome, ſeated 


on a lake of the ſame name, 17 miles in length, and 5 in breadth; 
lat. 4% 5, N. Ion. 7 E. 25 miles W. of Berne + 


This republic is well peopled, and contains three cities, one town or ; 
bourg, 90 large villages, and 3, ooo (ſome ſay 9,000) houſes, ſcattered 
at a diſtance from each other, among the mountains. The climate 


is temperate and healthy, and in general good. There are ſome 


| wy vineyards. which produce white and red wine, the laſt of an ex- 


cellent quality. The paſtures on the mountains feed a great num- 


ber of all ſorts of cattle, and there are plenty of deer in the foreſt; 
beſides large trout, and other fiſh in the lakes and rivers. The peo- 
ple are ingenious, polite, active and induſtrious; and though the 


moſt abſolute monarch in Germany is their firſt magiſtrate, their 


liberties are better ſecured than in the moſt democratical cantons of 


Switzerland, where there is no property to contend for, beyond the 


value of a pail of milk, a kid, or a lamb. Liberal encouragement is 


| e to ſtrangers to ſettle in the country. They enjoy every privi- 


ge of trade and commerce. This enlarged policy has greatly aug- 


mented their population. The ancient conſtitution of Rhodes was 
probably much like this of Neuchatel, in three branches, and was ac- 

cordingly celebrated as one of the beſt models of government in an- 
tiquity, and had effects equally happy upon the order, liberty, com- 


merce and population of that country. This happy mixture in three 
branches has been the never. failing means of uniting law and liberty 


in ancient and modern times. 


| « Who knows in union's cloſer bands to draw \ 

The oppoſing claims of liberty and law, 7 
Shall gain. from virtue's breath a purer fame _ e 
Than all the Poet or the Sage can claim.“ “ Px x. 


8. Gall. This republic is a league and a half in circumference, 
and contains 9, oo (ſome ſay 10,000) ſouls. The inhabitants are 
very induſtrious in manufactures of linen, (of which they make 40,000 
pieces of 200 ells each, annually) muſlin and embroidery—have an ex- 


tenſive commerce; and arts, ſciences, and literature are eſteemed 


and cultivated among them. They have a remarkable public library, 


is 37 miles N. E. of Zurich; lon. 99 20“ lat. 47? 26. 


in which are 13 vols. of original manuſcript letters of the firſt Re- 


formers. The inhabitants are Proteſtants. The town of St. Gall, 


12 


* : 


I be republic of Bienxe,fituated on a lake of the ſame name, 17 miles 9 2 


N. W. of Berne, contains leſs than 6,000 proteſtant inhabitants; 


Nat. 49% 11. E. Ion. 77 10.9 


* 


HISTORY. J The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been already 
mentioned, are the deſcendants of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by 


Julius Cæſar. Their mountainous uninviting ſituation formed a bet- 
ter ſecurity for their liberties. than their forts or armies and the 
ſame is the caſe at preſent, - They continued long under little better 
than a nominal ſubjection to the Burgundians and Germans, till 


W 2 


wes 8 „ about 
+ Defence, Vol. II. p. 450. bi 
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324 . Gr? 
about the year 1,900 When the exiptror Albert B winted an 


IZ ER LAND. 


ſo much igour, that they petitioned him againſt the cruelty of his gov- 


ernors. This ſerved only to double the hardſhips of the people; and 


one of Albert's Auſtrian governors, Greſſer, in the wantonneſs of 
tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to which he ordered the natives 
to pay as much reſpect as to himſelf. One William Tell, being ob- 


ſerved to paſs frequently without taking notice of the hat, and being 


an excellent markſman, the tyrant condemned him to be hanged, un- 
leſs he cleft an apple upon his ſon's head, at a certain diſtanee, with 
an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; and Greſler aſking him the mean - 


ing of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck in his belt, he bluntly anſwered, 
that it was intended for his [ Greſler's] heart, if he had killed his ſon, 
Tell was condemned to priſon upon this; but making his eſcape, he 


watched his opportunity, and ſhot the n and thereby: laid the 


foundations of the Helvetic liberty. 


It appears, however, that before this 3 this ple af the Swils 


| from the Auſtrian tyranny had been planned by ſome noble patriots 


among them. 'Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courſe ſo in- 


| e, that they ſoon effected a union of ſeveral cantons. 


In 1388 the Auſtrians made an irruption into their territory, with 
an army of 5,000 men; but inſtead of conquering the country as 


they expected, in attacking about 400 men, poſted in the mountains 

at Nefel, they were broken by the tones rolled upon them from the 

ſummit. The Swiſs, at this critical moment, ruſhed down upon them: 

| ps lar ap fury, as forced them to retire with an immenſe toſs,” r. 
Pp 1 


Zurich, driven by appreſfion; ſought firſt an 8 REY 5 
cerne, Uri, Switz, and Underwald, on the principles of mutual de- 
fence ; and the frequent ſucceſſes of their arms againſt Albert, duke 
of Auſtria, inſenſibly formed the grand Helvetic union. They firſt 
conquered Glaris and Zug, and admitted them' to an equal participa- 


tion of their rights. Berne united itſelf in 1353 Fribourg aud Bo- 


leure, 130 years after; Baſil and Schaff hauſe in 1501; and Ap- 
penzell in 1513, completed the confederacy, which ee, defeated 


the united powers of France and Germany; till by che treaty of 


Weſtphalia in 1648, their ame, was declared to be a ey and 
independent tate.  - | 
Neuchatel, fince the year 1707, has ben hive the Ge of 


© the king of Pruſſia, but the inhabitants are free to ſerve any prince 


whatever, and by no means bound to take an active part in his wars: 


The king has the power of "recruiting among them, and of naming 


2 governor, but the revenue he derives is not above 5000l. yearly, | 
t part of which is laid out on the roads and other public | 
works of the country; With regard to the military character, and 


| ror ioc of the e we refer the reader o We tnſtories of Eu- 


Sfetifive Alliance has ſubſiſted beteten ane and cel of 
cantons for more than a century, to the great advantage of 


| both. "Theſe N founs in that l a heady, | 


and 


— 


| the other European powers, that they have preſerved a peace uninter- 


ligious veal. Theſe were ſpeedily terminated. - Their hiſtory is, 
_ therefore, compriſed'in few words. It affords no room for ſignaliz- 


nations deſcant largely on the bleſſings of peace; liberty, and property, 


of the different nations by which they are ſarrounded, holds out an 


NETHERLANDS. ag 


«Ss genervns friend. In 177 the alliance was renewed i in the city 
of Soleure, and extended to all the cantons. 
From this period; the Swiſs have been fo much wiſer wal any of 


rupted, except by ſome internal diſputes, principally ariſing from re- 


ing the abilities of a writer, by detailing the © ſplendid miſeries of 
mankind”? i in battles and ſieges, victories and defeats. While other 


amidſt the curſes 21 war, taxes, and oppreſſion, theſe happy people 
quietly enjoy all the manifold advantages, which ſound policy, fteadi- 
ly purſued, can confer. The contraſt between their ſituation and that 


glare,” 0 to aneh, on che ONT, we war rand its W 
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5 ＋ HE Gran provinces, which are known by the name of the 


Netherlands, were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and after- 


. wards of the circle of Belgium or Burgundy, in the German empire. 


They obtained the general name of Netherlands, Pais-Bas, or LOT 


Countries, from their fituation i in reſpect to Germany. 


Exrexr, |  Srxvarion, Ap Bounpanizs OF TE SEVENTEEN G 


ProvinCEs. 


1 360 49 25 and 33 North 12 5 
Breadth 250 between 1225 5 to 79 10 E. lon. from London. 


They are bounded by the German ſea on the North ; by Germany, | 
Faſt; by Lorrain, Champagne, and Picardy in France, South; and 


by the Britiſh channel and part of Picardy, Weſt. - 


The whole of this country was nearly conquered by the Romans, 


and that part which lies neareſt to France remained in their ſubjection 


till the decline of that empire; after which it came under the power | 

of the Francs, and was gradually divided into provinces, forming | 

ſo many different ſtates. The number of provinces are generally | 

reckoned ſeventeen ; there are, in fact, eigbteen, but Gelder and Zut- 

phen being politically united by the Dutch ſtates, they are ſtill called | 

ſeventeen; and the United States of Holland are called the ſeven, I 

2} in truth there are eight provinces. 3 

1 theſe provinces became united in the 16th century, under the 

e nty of Charles V. and continued till the northern provinces re- 


volted from Philip II. under the conduct of the prince of Orange, 
and entered into a treaty at Utrecht for their mutual defence in 1579. 
0 . After the loſs of many lives, they were at laſt acknowledged free and 


epen wt Hazes, and _ ſince been ** the United . 5 
My BE In 


; 


revolution. 
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In the 15th and 18th centuries France b=came poſſeſſed of Cam- 
3 Artois, part of Flanders, of Hainaut, of Namur, and Luxem- 


| burg. The Dutch alſo ſeized on part of Flanders, of Brabant, and of 


Limburg. The upper part of Gelderland was ceded to Pruſſia in 
the year 1713, and is thence called Pruſſian Gelderland. The reſt 


of the provinces have fallen to the imperial houſe of Auſtria, with an 


obligation on the part of the emperor to preſerve their ancient laws. 
Suck was the ſtate of theſe provinces previous to the late revolutions 


in Europe. The victorious arms of France have ſince ſubjugated 


nearly the whole of them, and they are now in a revolutionary, and, 


politically and Edo defer ſpeaking, - indeſcribable ſtate. We are 


therefore conſtrain deſcribe them as they exiſted tee to the 


CCCCCCTT——T———W— treat 


| of the ſeventeen, Provinces under two great. diviſions : Firſt, the North- 


ern, Which contains the Seven United Provinces, uſually known b A 


the name of HoLLanp : Secondly, the Southern, ame the Auſ⸗ 
trian and French Netherlands. 


Divrstioxs, Porul Arion, &c. of 2 en United Provinces are 
as in the ww ig e. 1 5: ; 
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1 9 gd of he ck (we? . 3 U kd ahh of MOTT is na 
via, the ſeat of the governor general of all the Eaſt Indian ſettlements 
of the Dutch. 2. dere ſettlements on the coaſts of Sumatra. 3. 

teateſt part of the Molucca or Spice Iſlands, chiefly Amboyna, 
dach Ternate, Tidor, Motyr, Bachian; ſettlements or factories on 
the iſland of Celebes, &c. 4. On the coaſts of Malabar and Coro: 
mandel ; Sedraipatam, Bimlipatam, Tegapatam, Cochin, and Canan- 
nore ; factories at Surat, Petra, &c. alſo in the Gulf of Perſia, at Gam- 
ron, Ballora, Ke. J. Qn the iland of Ceylon: The chief place i is 

Colombo; they have beſides Trinconomale, Jafnapayamy Neg 20 
ad A e , PIES or factories, ond nga 
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N Ahe 5 Cub Goal a A large idee, of which the 
Capetown, with its fortreſs, is the capital. There is alſo a French 
colony at the Cape, called Nouvelle Rochelle. The governor of the 
Cape does not depend on the governor of Batavia, but is under che 
immediate control of the ſtates of Holland. 2. e de ls 228 
| mw her” fortreſſes and faQories i in Guinea, | | 
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Rr 2 lands of I. Euſtatia, Saba, Cartacoa. 2. „The colonies of 
FO they ai e d ane on the continent of 
Juiana. 5 
Ravens 4 AND 1 The rivers are an inge en e, 
tion to the United Provinces 3 the chief of which are the Rhine, one 
of che largeſt and fineſt xivers in Europe ; che Meaſe, the Scheldt, and 
the Vecht. here are many ſmall rivers that join theſe, and a pro- 
digious nurnber of canals; but chere are few good harbours in the 
Vnited Provinces 3 tlie beſt, are choſe of Rotterdam, Helvoetſluys, 
and Fluſhing chat of Amſterdam, though one of the largeſt and 
ſafeſt in-Ratope, has & bar at the entrance of it, over which largeved 
ſels cannot. paſs without being lightened. | 
Waarzn and Commerce. } The "600 United Provinces afford 
2 ſtriking proof, that unwraried and perſevering induſtry ĩs capable 
of conqdering every diſadvantage of climate and ſituation. Tie air 
and the water are here nearly equally bad: The ſoil produces matur- 
ally: ſcarcely any thing but turf; and the poſſeſſion of this very ſoil 
is diſputed by the ocean, who, riſing conſiderably above the level-of 
the land, can only be prevented by-ſtrong and expenſive dykes, from 
overflowing! a fpot which ſeems to be ſtolen from his natur | 
| „ theſe difficulties, which might ſeem inſurmountable 
to a leſs laborious race of inhabitants, the infinite labours of the pa- 
| ASI remind this _— . ſeemingly — 5 


e 
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territory, in fact, one of the richeſt ſpots in Europe, both with reſpect 
to population and property. In other countries, which are poſſeſſed 
of 2 variety of natural productions, we are not ſurpriſed to find man- 
ufacturers employed in multiplying the riches which the bounty of 
the ſoil beſtows. But to ſee, in a country like Holland, large wool- 
len manufactories, "where there are ſcarce any flocks; numherleſs 
artiſts employed in metals, Where there is no mine; thouſands of 
 faw-mills, where there is ſcarce any foreſt; an immenſe quantity of 
corn, exported from a country where there is not agriculture enough 
to ſapport one half of is inhabſitants, is what myſt fixike every at- 
tentive obſerver with admiration. * Among the moft valuable natur-. 
Al productions of the United Netherlands, we may reckon their ex- 
cellent cattle. Of vegetables they export large quantities of mad-. 
der, which is chiefly cultivated in the province of Zeeland: The 
iſland of Schouwen produces annually. 2,000,0001b.' Formerly, 
England bought of this article to the value of almoſt 300, oool. ſter- 
ling. The moſt conſiderable revenus ariſes. from the fiſheries. Sir 
William Temple ſays, that in his time the Dutch fiſheries yielded a 
clear profit of many millions of florins. At paefent, however, ſome 
branches. of the fiſheries, for inſtance, the whale fiſhery, are become 
io inſignificant, that, in order to keep them up in ſome degree, the 


ſſtates are obliged to allow a hounty of 30 florins for every man em- 
ployed in the whale fiſhery. This branch, which formerly employed 
250 veſſels, requires, at preſent, little more than 100. The number 
of ſhips formerly engaged in the herring fiſhery is reduced from up- 
wards of 2,000 to leſs than 269, and the- profits earned by them do 
not quite amount to one million of florins. This fiſhery maintains, 
| However, even now, no leſs than 20,000 people. Cod, another im- 
portant article of the fiſhery, is caught near the Dogger Bank, and 
near 3 coaſt of Holland. About 140 veſſels are employed in that 
diabetes ͤ ᷑OV Wᷣ W-, web, V VALE 5 
The Dutch were formerly in poſſeſſion of the coaſting trade and 
freight of almoſt all other trading nations: They were alſo the bank- 
ers for all Europe; advantages by which they have gained immenſe 
iums. Let theſe: advantages did not continue to be ſo lubrative, when 
the other European nations began to open their eyes ſo far as to em- 
ploy their own ſhipping in their trade, and to eſtabliſh; banks of their 
own. Notwithſtanding theſe deductions, the (Ditch trade is fill im- 
menſe: In conſequence of their vaſt wealth, they regulate ſtill the 
exchange for all Europe; and their country is, as it were, the unver- 
ſal ware · houſe of the commodities of every quarter of the globe. 
I be trade of Holland extends to every country of the world and, 
in ſome of its branches, they have totally excluded their European 
competitors. To begin with the countries of Europe; — the trade of 
the Dutch to Ruſſia is conſiderable: They exported to Peterſburg 
alone, in 1754, goods to the value of 420, rubles, beſides what 
as ſent to Archangel, Riga, &c. They imported goods from Ruſ- 
Ha to the value of about 300,000 rubles. The exports of the Duten 
to Dantzio, the centre of the Poliſh trade, amounted, in 17/1, to 4 
upwards of five. millions of florins ; their imports from Dantzic, to 
%%% ——BMNT Seo NT oi 15 2, 500, oo | 


3 
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2, 500, 000 florins. A conſiderable trade is carried on witli Sweden 
and Denmark. The Dutch trade in the Baltic, if not equal to the 
Engliſh, is, atleaſt, next to it in importance; yet, in proportion as 
the other European nations are endeavouring to ſhare in the profits 
of the trade of the Baltic ſea, the profits of the Dutch have naturally 
decreaſed. In the Atlantic Ocean, the Dutch trade is of very great 
extent: From Portugal and Spain they draw ready money, but to 
France, on the contrary, they pay a large balance of it. They 
ſupply Italy with moſt European and India goods: Their trade to 
the Leyant, though at preſent on the decline, is ſtill very profitable. 
A particular board of the Levant trade was erected in 1624. The 
good fortune of the Dutch, in rendering themſelves the excluſive 
maſters of the ſpice-trade, and of very large territories in the Eaſt 


Indies, will enable them to ſupport for a long while a very extenſive 5 


trade in Europe. Their Eaſt India Company was erected in the year 
1602; by uniting ſeveral ſmall trading ſocieties into one, to whom 
the d ee the privilege of an excluſive trade. The original 
capital did not exceed 6,459,840 florins, divided into ſhares of 3, 005 
florins each: With this ſmall ſum they formed ſettlements, and con- 
quered ſeveral provinces in Aſia, much larger than the Seven United 
Provinces together. The company is now divided into ſix chambers 
of proprietors, eſtabliſhed at Amſterdam, Middleburg, Delft, Rot. 
terdam, Hoarn, and Enkhuizen, each of which is under the manage- 
ment of their on directors, called Bewindhebbers. The Stadtholder 
is the firſt of the directors of each chamber, and conſequently the 
head of the Eaſt India Company. The governor general of the 
Dutch poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies is appointed by the company, 
and, reſiding at Batavia; is inveſted with very ample powers: He is 
preſident of the council of Batavia, called the court or council f 
India. Among the monopolies of the Eaſt India Company, the ſpice 
trade, comprehending the articles of loves, mace, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, &c. is the an. valuable, and forms a very great branch of 
the Aſiatic as well as European commeree of Holland: 750;o00lb. 
af cloves are annually fold in India, and 360, ooo carried to Europe: 
The company pays on the ſpot only eight ſtivers per pound, but the 
freight and other charges raiſe this price to 43 ſtivers, and the com- 
pan ſells it at no leſs» than 75 ſtivers. 250, 00lb. of nutmeg, the 
produce of the iſland of Banda, are ſold in Europe, and 100, 
in India: The prime coſt is ſomewhat more than one ſtiver per 
pound; including charges, the pound ſtands the company in about 
23 ſtivers, and: is ſold by the company at upwards of 50 ſtivers weſt 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and at about 40 ſtivers eaſt of it. Ut 
cinnamon, 200, ooolb. are ſold in India, and 400, 00 in Europe. 
Ihe Java coffee is the beſt we know of after that of Mecca in Arabia. 
Other great branches of this trade are rice, cotton, pepper; &qc. ar- 
tieles of great importance, but not in the excluſive poſſeſſion of ts 
Dutch. The whole- profits of the trade of the Eaſt India Company 


= 


is computed at 12, 00, ooo florins annually; but this ſtatement ſeems 
t tec fall ſhort of the real produce: Vet, upon the whole, the affairs of 
mae Eaſt India Company are very much on the decline. r 


. 
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e only European nation permitted to carry on 
a direct trade to Japan: The profits of this trade, however, have al- 
ſo declined, and are ſuppoſed to amount, at preſent, to no more than 
205000 florins. The Weſt India Company i is, by no means, ſo conſid- 
erable as the Eaſt India Company. It carries on a trade both to the 
Meſt Indies and to the coaſt of Guinea; on the latter chiefly for 
Alaves. Diſtinct from this company are the two companies which 
trade to Surinam and Berbice : The. Stadtholder: i is che head of all 
4hele: trading. companies. Gat 
| 2 hag: more: thaw one: hi6 of! che- trafle of 
Holland; and in this celebrated centre of immenſe commerce, a 
Hank is eſtabliſhed of that Pecies Felleg Co W e ng 
wealth, and reater credit. 
In Holland, the inland ande is very nch facilitated eee 
the numerous canglsy which: croſs the country in..eyery- direction. 


The number of - manufactures: eſtabliſhed in the United Provinces is 


aſtoniſhing. Saardam, 4 for inſtance, a village in North Holland, con- 

tains about 900 windmills partly corn er p partly faw and paper 
mill, and mills for the making of white 25 Kc. In foriner times, 
the Dutch were the excluſive poſſeſſors of ſeveral ingenious manufac- 
tures and arts ; for inſtance, the refining of camphor and borax, the 
5 Lee and poliſhing of diamonds,'the refining of ſugar, &c. but at 

Preſent theſe- myſteries, very few of them excepted, are in the hands 
of many other nations ; to Vhoſe commercial ignorance and want of 
induſtry in former times; the Dutch were indebted for immenſe gains, 
Shich have decreaſed wich their cauſes; Among the reſt, the woollen 
manufactory has ſuffered: a prodigious decreaſe, From theſe facts it 
appears, that the Dutch trade is no longer in its ancient flouriſhing 
tate, to which, even if the frugality and induſtry of the nation had 
not been diminiſhed by too great wealth, the rivalfhip of other 


and the commercial e of the ages vill never ſuffer it to riſk 
e *- bo 83 20 
TForokarion. eee Mannzzas;} The ee Une 
_ us roms, AD Diversions. | Fee ate perhaps 
the beſt peopled of any ſpot of the A exgent in the world. * 
will appear from the preceding table. by 4; 
The manners, habits; and even the minds REY for the 
inbabitadesaf the Yaitd: Weiss are called} feernito be formed by 
cheir ſituation, and to ariſe from their natural wants, Their country, 
which is preſerved by mounds apc e is u perpetual incentive to 
labour; and the artificial drains with which it is every where inter- 
ſected, muſt be kept in ner Wpaiz- Even what may be called 
their natural commodities, their butter and cheeſe, are produced by a 
cLonſtant attention to the lahorious arts of life. Their prineipal food 
they earn out of the ſea, by their herring fiſheries; for they diſpoſe 
of moſt of their valuable fiſnes to the Engliſh, and other nations, for 
che fake af gains The air: 8 of their climate —_ 
them to-phlegmatic, flow diſpoſitions, both of body and mind. 
Their tradeſmen in general are "reckoned lioneſt in their dealings, 


5 and 17 85 ſparing .of * words. . tobaceo is profiles by | 
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old and young of both ſexes ;-and as they are generally plodding up- 
on ways and means of getting money, it is {aid no people are ſo un- 
In whatever relates to the management of pecumary affairs, the 
Dutch are certainly the moſt expert of any people; as to the knowl- 
edge of acquiring wealth, they unite the no leſs neceſfary ſcience of 
preſerving it. It is a kind of general rule for every man to ſpend 
leſs than his income, be that what it will; nor does it oſten enter into the 
heads of this ſagacious people, that the common courſe of expenſes 
ſhould equal the revenue; and when this happens, they think at leaſt 
they have lived that year to no purpaſe; and the report of it uſed to 
difcredit a man among them, as much as any vicious or prodigal ex- 
travagance does in other countries. But this rigid frugality is not 
ſo univerſal among the Dutch as it was formerly; for à greater de- 
gree of luxury and extravagance has been introduced among them, 
as well as the other nations of Europe. Gaming is likewiſe practiſed 
by many of their faſhionable ladies, and ſome of them diſeover more 
propenſity to gallantry than was known here in former times. No 
country can vie with Holland in the number of thoſe inhabitants, 
- whoſe lot, if not riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſufficiency; and 
where fewer failures or bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the midſt of 
2 world of taxes and contributions, ſuch as no other country experi- 
ences, they flouriſh and grow rich. From this ſyſtematic ſpirit - of 
regularity and moderation, joined to the moſt obſtinate perſeverance, 
they ſucceeded in the ſtupendous works, of draining their country of 
thoſe immenſe deluges of water, that had overflowed ſo large a part 
of it during many ages, while at the ſame time they brought under 


their ſubjection and command the rivers and ſeas that ſurround them, 


by dykes of incredible thickneſs and ſtrength, and made them the 
principal bulwarks on which they rely for the protection and ſafety 
of their territories againſt the danger of an.enemy. This they have 
done by covering their frontiers and cities with innumerable fluices ; - 
by means of which, at the ſhorteſt notice, the moſt rapid inundations 
are let in, and they become in a few hours inacceſſible. From that 
frugality and perſeverance, by which they have been ſo much 
characterized, they were enabled, though labouring under great diffi- 
culties, not only to throw off the Span yoke, but to attack that pow - 
erful nation in the moſt tender parts, by ſeizing her rich galleons, 
and forming new eftabliſkments in Africa, and the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, at the expenſe of Spain, and thereby becoming, from a deſpt- 
cable province, a moſt powerful and formidable enemy. Equally 
wonderful was the riſe of their military and marine eſtabliſhments, . 
maintaining, during their celebrated contention with Lewis XIV. 
and Charles II. of England, not leſs than 1 50, ooo men, and upwards. 
of 80 ſhips of the line. But a ſpirit of frugality being now leſs uni- 
verſal among them, the rich traders and mechanics begin to ap- 
proximate to the luxuries of Engliſh and French dreſſing and living; 
and their nobility and high magiſtrates, who have retired from trade, 
rival thoſe of any other part of Europe in their table, buildings, fur- 


* 


The diverſions of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the En- 
gliſh, who ſeem to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their 
drinking-booths, {kittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, 
which form the amuſements of the 8 ranks; not to mention 
their hand- organs, and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt 
Katers upon the ice in the world. It is amazing to ſee the crowds in 
a hard froſt upon the ice, and the great dexterity both of men and 
women in darting along, or rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. 
+ LaxGvace.}' The natural language of the United Provinces is 
Low Dutch, which is a corrupt dialect of the German; but the peo- 
ple of faſhion ſpeak Engliſh um, , 8 
| \ LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN. ] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were 
both natives of this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of learning it- 
| _ - felf, as Boerhaave does of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the inven- 
9 _ - tion: of printing with the Germans, and the magiſtrates keep two 
eopies of a book entitled Speculum Salvationit, printed by Koſter, in 
144; and the moſt elegant editions of the elaſſics came from the 
Nutch preſſes of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and oth- 
er towns. The Dutch have excelled in controverſial divinity, which 
| inſimuated itſelf ſo much into the ſtate, that before principles of uni- 
; verſal toleration prevailed, it had almoſt proved fatal to the govern- 
ment; witneſs the violent diſputes about Arminianiſm, free-will, 
predeſtination, and the like. Beſides Boerhaave, they have produced 
excellent writers in all branches of medicine. Grævius and Bur- 
= ere at the head of their numerous commentators upon the 
The ſcientific and literary ſtate of Holland ſeems to be involved 
in the deeline of its political conſequence. Its univerſities were for- 
merly much more attractive and frequented, but their improvements 
| dave not kept pace with the progreſs and the wants of the age. They 
3 are fiue in number, at Leyden, Franeker, Utrecht, Groeningen, and 
| Harderwyck ; and ſome of their regulations are deſerving of much 
Praiſe. Beſides the univerſities, there are feveral good ſchools in the 
United Provinces, among which the Academica Gymnaſium, or 
Athenaeum of Amſterdam, is entitled to particular notice. Many 
reſpectable ſcientific ſocieties" are eſtabliſhed in Holland, and one at 
Batavia. The publie libraries of the univerſities were more celebrat - 
ed while ſcarce books and manuſcripts wer held in more general 
eſtimation ; but in utility and extent, they are not to be compared 
with the great libraries in other countries: Yet numerous private 
Hbraries ſupply their deficiencies, and facilitate the reſearches of 
the ſtudious. Public and private collections of natural curioſities, 
antiquities, paintings, &c. are very numerous in à country were 
he habit of collecting has been rendered general by the ſpirit of com- 
„%% ũ fd... et OG ORD 8 JT... OS Þ | 
+ ANTIQUITIES AND CurrosrTiES, Þ The prodigious dykes, ſome 
{ 7 NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 12 which are ſaid to be 17 ells 


in thickneſs ; mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to pre- | 

ferve their'country from thoſe” dreadful inundations by which it for 

merly ſuffered ſo much, are ſtupendous and hardly to ae na ' 
AS | Wh o Roe | 


* 
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A ſtone quarry near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind 
of ſubterraneous palace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The 
ſtadthouſe of Amſterdam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in 
the world: It ſtands upon 13, 659 large piles, driven into the ground; 
da ang} the inſide is equally convenient and magnificent. Several mu- 
ſeums, containing antiquities and curioſities, artificial and natural, are 
to be found in Holland and the other provinces, particularly in the 
univerſity of Leyden; ſuch as the effigies of a peaſant of Ruſſia, who 
ſwallowed a knife ten inches in length, and is ſaid to have lived eight 
years after it was cut out of his ſtomach; but the truth of this ſeems 
to be doubtful. A ſhirt made of the entrails of a) man. T'wo Egyp- 
tian mummies, being the bodies of two princes of great antiquity. All 
the muſcles and tendons of the human body, curiouſly ſet up, by pro- 
feſſor Stalpert Vander. Weil. e | 
Ciriks, Towns, Au OrHER Ei-! Amſterdam, which is built 
picks, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. F upon piles of wood, is thought 
to be, next to London, the moſt commercial city in the world. Its 
convenienctes for commerce, and the grandeur of its public works, 
are almoſt beyond deſcription... In this, and all other cities of the 
United Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and walks under trees 
planted on their borders, are admirable ; but above all, we are ſtruck 
with the neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within 
doors. This city, however, labours under two great diſadvantages; 
bad air, and the want of freſh wholeſome water, which obliges the in- 
habitants to preſerve the rain water in reſervoirs. Rotterdam is next 
to Amſterdam for commerce and wealth. The Hague, though but 
a village, is the ſeat of government in the United Provinces, and is 
celebrated for the magnijficence and beauty of its buildings, the re- 
ſort of foreign ambaſſadors and ftrangers of all diſtinctions who live 
in it, the abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and the politeneſs 
of its inhabitants. It is no place of trade, but it has been for man 
years noted as an emporium of pleaſure and politics. Leyden and 
Utrecht are fine cities, as well as famous for their uni verſities. Saar- 
dam, though a wealthy trading place, is mentioned here as the work- 
ſhop where Peter the Great of Muſcovy, in perfon, ſerved his appren- 
ticeſhip to ſhip-building, and labonred, as a. common handicraft. | 
The upper part of Gelderland is ſubject to Pruflia, and the capital 


„ InLand Navicartion, Caxnais, and} The uſual way of paſſing 
2+ MannEgR OF TRAVELLING. © I from town to town is by 
covered boats, called treckſcnite, which are dragged along the canals 
by horſes, on a flow uniform trot, fo that paſſengers reach the differ- 
ent towns Where they are, to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant 
of time. This method of travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, 
is extremely convenient to the inhabitants, and very cheap. By 
means of theſe canals, an extenſive inland commerce is not only car- 
ried on through the whole country, but as they communicate with 
the Rhine and other large rivers, the productions of the whole earth 
| are conveyed, at a ſmall expenſe, into various parts of Germany, and 
te Auſtrian and French Netherlands. A treckſeuit is divided into 
V . 1 55 two 


* 


% 


0 N 
two; different apartments, called the roof and che ruim.; the firſt for 
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gentlemen, and the other for common people, who may read, fmoak, 
rat, drink, or converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes, and 


languages. Near Amſterdam and other large cities, a traveller is 
aſtoniſned when he beholds the effects of an extenſive. and flouriſhing 


commerce. Here the canals are lined, for miles together, with. ele- 
gant, neat country-houſes, ſeated in the midſt of gardens and pleaſ- 


| ure grounds, intermized with figures, buſts, ſtatues, temples, &c. to 
the very water's edge. Having no objects of amuſement beyond 


. - ing the paſſengers, to whom they appear complaiſant and polite, _ 
. Govezannent.} From the great confederation of Utrecht, made in 


te limits of their own gardens, the families in fine weather ſpend 


much of their time in theſe little temples, ſmoaking, reading, or view- 


the year 1579, till the revolution in 1794, the Seven United Provinces 


muſt be looked upon as one political body, united for the preſervation 


ſequence of the union, the Seven 


of the whole, of which each ſingle province was governed by its o.] 


laws, and exereiſed molt of the rights of a ſovereign ſtate. In wy 

even Provinces guarantied each other's 
Tights, they made war and peace, they levied taxes, &c. in their. joint 
capacity; but as to internal government, each province was inde- 


pendent of the other provinces, and of the ſupreme power of the re- 


publie. They ſent deputies, choſen out of the provincial ſtates, to 


We general aſſembly, called the Stater General, which was inveſted with 
te ſupreme legiſlative. power of the confederation. Each province 
had the right to ſend as many deputies as it pleaſed, but it had only 


one voice in the aſſembly of the Rates... According to the laſt regu- 


. making peace, a ſecret committee was choſen out of theſe deputies, 
called the. Serrette Beſoigne, in which the province of Holland had two 
At the head of this republican government there was uſually the 


— 
4 
88 . 


. - 2, . lations, previous to the revolution, that aſſembly. was compoſed of 58 


deputies. In affairs of great conſequence, ſuch as declaring war and 


prince Stadtholder or governor, who [exerciſed a very conſiderable 


part of the executive power of the ſtate. It appears from hiſtory, 


K 


4 


that the United Provinces were, at different times, without a Stadt- 


bolder; but theſe periods were uſually very turbulent; and when- 
- © ever a war broke out, the republic was always under the neceſſity of 


chooſing again a Stadtholder. It ſhould ſtem, therefore, that the 


ds. 
- 


dignity and the power of a Stadtholder, is eſſential and ſalutary to 


. _ Rthe conſtitution of the United Provinces: There have, however, con- 


ſtantly been, and there are now, two oppoſite parties in the ſtate, 


P 


2 


one of hich, who call themſelves the patriots, are averſe, and the 


A — 4 


other are attached to the power of the Stadtholder. This dignity, 
though hereditary, and of the greateſt weight. in the Rate, cannot be 


conſidered otherwiſe than the firſt office entruſted to a ſubject of the 


republic, and falls conſiderably ſhort of the moſt limited ſover Pb. 


The Stadtholder was not entitled to a voice in the ſupreme legiſſative 


aſſembhy but he might be preſent at their meetings. He was cap- 
tain general, and high admiral of the land and naval forces of the 
republic; and he enjoyed, before the late revolution, a very ample | 
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* 
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patronage 
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N in donſpquenes of this military Sch He was preſi- 


dent of the Eaſt and Weſt India companies, and ſtadtholder of each 


ſingle province, but with unequal prerogatives. In ſome of the 
provinces he had the excluſive right of nominating the magiltrates:of 
dhe towns, and the power of pardoning criminals ; in ſome he had a 
. ſhare in the legiſlative. power, and a voice in the- aſſembly of the 
ſtates of the province:; in others he had either not all or none of theſe 
tights. The party, of the patriots for ſome years before the revolu- 
tion had been intent on curtalling and reſtraining Within narrow lim 
its the power of the ſtadtholder. Another great digni ey in the re- 

public, the influence of which was uſually oppoſed to adtholder's 


_ intereſt, was the place of Grand Penfionary, eri „„ we 


| adedegte of the republio. The Grand Penflonary was, by We of 
his place, perpetual member of the higheſt legiſlative aſſef blies ge 
| fates general and the ſerret committee. * | „ 
The departments which were employed in ſuch” public affalts as 
concerned all the Seven Provi zes were the following: 1. The un. 
dil of ſtate, compoſed Uf rte 1 0 choſen by the Seven Prov- 
inces, under the preſidency of the 
and ſecretary, and was next in rank to the ſtates general. 
8 department of the revenue, conſiſting of fourteen members. 
army and navy treaſury: This department had the reviſiqſ 
counts. of the military e Pendhure, an w. V compoſed oha 
bers. Each province wasoyeryed- by the t; of itz a 
Rates, Theſe wn. Fi n ant all the provinces, 
nobility, or great landhol ers, and of the aw 
the ſtates of the province” of - Hoilandh#h 
" Io The towns were governed bj 


"i pL 


hoſe zuriſdiction was confined within the walls of the towns :»@a 
alk iſtricts in the provinces had their courts of Juſtice, . and ee 
RE had a general court, to which appeal lay from the inferior :p 


Fqurts..and the town magiltrates. Theſe tribunals, were All bf. 
dhe name of the provinces in which they were eſtabliſhed, ge 93 8 


. Holland, de Hof van'Geldren, &c. Each of them made uſe o Brig TX 4 . 


ticular code of laws, Adapted to the ancient cuſtonis and r 
the provinces; Where theſe laws were deficient, recourſe Was 10 5 hade 
to the Roman Hw. | 


The preſent ſtate of the Nothertands, in relpect to their org „ 


Ns beſt earned from the following authentic State paper. 


— Extra from the, Regiſter of the Reſolutions of the Hig b 3 0 8 
8 00 5 Lords, the States General 5 hs: Yoited Netherland ds. Ox 


Mightinaſſes of A 25 March laſt, Uk thi 1 5 ifs 75 j 
virtue whereof the i thabitants of the whole republic may be conveked 
to a f general aſſembly, having appeared in a body, at the aſſembly x 
their High Mightinelles, together with one member from each of the 
. W * "> there "IM e f. 1 by * AKT 


{ * by 
x . 
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dtholder. It had its "+ * 
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ARE e EAV Lipenry VU FxATENIT y! 4 I ee 
00 from the E oe of the General ET, of ce Vii * 
e wh and. 

High and Mighty Ze, cog a a gi. 0. 


We rejoiced with all 5501 1 men in RS tanita at the gen of 
the: treaty between our country and the rl French republic; ; 
do us älſo it was a agreeable to be delivered from. the uncertainty re- 
Jpecin bs the fate of this republic, and to ſee its liberty, and independ- 
11 el 

FN High. and Mighty Lords, to preſent to you the plan of the mode, in 

* with 1 we think that the citizens of Netherland may exert, in the be 

0 * männer, the faireſt right of an independent, pe eople, the forgups. their 
* Plan of goxernment. 

Your High Mi Sbtineſſes judged with reatbh, a a few. weeks 12 we 
had ecovered 805 liberty, that a chf uitig n muſt be framed ſor 
this country, and, for that purpoſe, that the 820 ople of Netherland muſt 
be called together in a general aſſembly ; ; 1 0 we have 1 0 

ikas;a very honourable mark of confidence, that the making of the p 
* 3 ended to Us. Convinced that the 2 1 5 Bis ineſs c Y our 
Nei 1 25 as In a great glegree ces dend upon 25 


W Tot 15 a bk of your lig f 72 
5 b af Negra NYE. 55 
4 | 
4 1 and. | 2 th | 4 eta tus? 
þ "Ih "certainty that MATES N 935 1814 our eyes W | 
"Peared to us to be the true principles, wes, us the agreeable k owl 
edge, that our views were always pure, and e errors, into, White we 
"8 „ 850 fallen are without our fault. og f 
If vic did not hold ourſelves aſſured, that "Y 'wiſh of this allembly, 
1 delt as of the people of Netherland Ts; that agaffembly be ſpeedily 
Ac together, we ſtiould eſteem it part of G ir duty. to repreſent to 
** Your T . Falls,” chat, in the preſent circutt ances, it is the only 
3 ſaving our ebuntry. 


me of a conſtitution. By i it, 10 many Tources of proſperity v were 
tb; ſo many inalienable rights were violated, the general i inter- 


Ef ilſicomplete the Work folaugdhly begun by your High Mighti- 
__ ac” a pac $045 manuf; ures, all the means! bf fub- 
i ce will be open t every one. Eyery citizen will be protected 


275 inhabitant will be 1 7 united with, the general intereſt. 
{then it Will be an agreeable idea to all the inhabitants of Nether- 


33 the wiſhes of the Ferre 955 the, very. nn af 
fk eir 
4 * 1 | = : 7 


p 


to the above · mentioned important affair; according to the milfive of © 
the erte committee, as alſo the plan ne inſerted, 


abliſhed upon firm grounds. We, haye now the ſatisfaction, | 


at ap- : 


As N. We have long groaned under a overnmen ph ſearcely deleted 


was fs frequently forced to yield to that of one of of a few.” We 
ore long ſee this reformed.” An aſſembly, choſen by the peo- 


6 peaceable enjoyment of his rights, agd: thereby the intereſt of 


00. 56 remember the names of the members of your aſſembly, who, 


FI. 
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ki OI fought indeinb loyed the means of replacing ene 8 
y an | aſſembly, which, not being ſubjected to the miſerable form of 
our pretended conſtitution, may more vigorouſly labour to eltablin 


— 


he happineſs of the brople, upon true and laſting foundations 
; WITS (8s; Red AT S,'F. GOORINGH.-. 


Thie Hue, Eo May; 155 firſt 
yen of, Batavian liberty; | ' 
By order of f the Committee of the general affairs, of on Maden, by, ES 
land. B. DONKER CURTIUS. #4 
Here 40nlo the an of the p Conſtitution, of which, 3g it »....* 
hy not yet been adopted by the people, we omit, giving an aceo 
It, is eſſentially different, however, from their former governmen TS 
Finances.* . The Public re venue is to be conſidered i in two tiffer- for 
_ tn points of view, as it is raiſed for the uſe of the whole confed a 
tion, or for the expenditure of each ſingle province. _Accordit a3 > 
the lateſt account, which, is believed to be authentic, the annual, * 
come of all the Seven Provinces amounts to upwards of forty-hve' 
millions of florins, or nearly 4,500,000. ſterling. The revenus of 
the province of Holland, which, is by far the richeſt, and e:moſt 
powerful of the Seven, is computed at upwards of twenty tif of 
florins. Thirteen millions and a half of this ſum, making cer 
nary revenue of Holland, ariſe from the houſe. and 3 aftd 
from the exciſe and ſtamp. duties the remainder, or Fe Exmao | 
dinary revenue of this province, is made up by contributions of ho 55 
* hondredrh, two hundredth and four hundredth parts of the income of - 
lands, annuities and capitals. . The general finances of the republic, 
for the ſupport of the whole poligical body, ariſe, 1. From the reve- 
4 nues bf Dutch Brabant, or che 1 the generality 7 2. From the 
duties on exports ang i 1824 | ated goods, and the 
ſums paid by the priviiege c Mpanies: : 4 From the yearly | 
contributions of the 100 3 Veinces, 8 to oo" e . 
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f Revolution ; its preſent ſtate, in reſpect to the following particulars, is unknown, | 
and too unſettled 0 admit of deſcription, 
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Lhe”) Fe wenkie o other Matiens, wilt 
4 0. that Holland's eee dn 
- ou 'By the eng re Bien A induſtry ind happine "By 
e u rw, ſtats Euro e, and” not b ay of thoſe Tea 
calaffffies or revolutions, which ave put. 2 period to the p- 
1 Smmercial, ſtates. Its decline 1 is gent and gradual 7 Vet 10 
: high nence Holland was arrived at, that it is (ll poſſeſſed 
* great power and a ee e It may Jong. continue. to be the 
*, centre of union of the great European commer Le, and the alylum of 
- cf Gi and civil liberty; if the moſt dangerous.enemies. of this ſtate, * 
civil difſenſions, and the extifiction of. publi 2 virtue, do not haſten its 7 
| | gliding ding down the ſlope f ruin, and zender it an eaſy prey to an in- 
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f E 5, e r wind. ” * 
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Sp e | 1 Chief Towns 

Aukrlan Luxemburg Luxemburg, E. Jon. 6: 8. 1 1. 49-45 © 
Thionville is 8. E. | 

. Montmedy ory „ 
UR, in the. middle, forme fubjed t to . 
(Namur, on the Sambre and Maſe, E, Rs 
8 40. N. lat. 5 %o Sake 
TChanteroy on the Sambre. ß ON 1 
K N e e 7. Pr ov ce of. HAINAULT. FE 2 ef 
Subaſviions, 6 55 . — Chief Towns. Eta 2:11 175 „ 
r Aeth Bnguien 8 
*Þ Valenciennes de | $4 
ULandroey ß; 
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TCambray ®. if POET foi 3-1 * 5 urge, 
Crevecour, S. of Cambray.. . 3 


"* Province of ARTOIS; TW T 
; 


St, Omer, E. of Boulogne. Llat. 7405 
Aire, S. of St. Omer. 4 
0 St. Venant, E. of. Aire. ? 4 
TR {. Bethune, S. E. of Aire. „ 
( Terouen, S. of St. Omer. I 
eo. mn of . 
V Gi Meise eief Pons. | 
„Dae Flanders N a es. Axel; N. Hulſt, N. 8265 n X23 Y: 
EN ven ry bent, on the Scheldr, E. on. 3-36 - 
20 , wot N x; or Bruges oe . 
: ER. ' } Oftend _ N. W. werbe ſea. 7; of 
e bort= | $6 ie 
Lale «Fla anger 3 1 Oudenard, on = the: Schelde.. 5 1 e 
J | Courtray | on the Lis. N 
| 88% 4-4 Dixmude 4. 7 F 6 
| Ypres, N. of Liſſe. FO Es 
Tourna on the Scheldt. #7 . 
porno 2 nf enn e Lis. :.- „ 
Sig Liſle, M. of Tournay. 552 
— Dunkirk, on the coaſt E. of Gele 95 r 
„„ Douay, W. of Alfas . e e 2 
I Mardike, W. of Dunku kk. 
St. Amand, 175 of Valencienns. 
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* on N. B. ay theſe Provi cet ro have been cor ae: red By, and ue nor 
VTV 

. AND ; "The, ir” of Þ Ab: it, ad 

"of. Flanders, i is bach; that in the inte ne parts is e 
e ſeaſons more ſeftled, both. in winter and ſummer, than they 
ard England. The fei, and its produre, ang rich, eſpecially. in corn 
and fruits. 'Theyhaye. Ahüddance of paſturg; and Flanders iiſelf 


times of England. ITbe moſt barren” Parts f. * rear far more 

profitabls ereps f flax, whieh is ker eultivatef > Ts grout: Perfection. 
Upon the whole, the*Avftrian Nether ands, b y-the- culture. commerce, 
and induſtry of the inhabitants, Was. 1 ythe-richeſt” and moſt 


beautiful ſpot in Eütepe, whether: we regard e of its manu- 


füctures, the 'magnificence and riches-6b ity cities, the pleaſantneſs | 


LS 1% 


of its toads and villages, * or the fertility: of its land. Af ir has fallen 
off in later times, it is wing partly to the neglect of its rernment, 
but chiefly to its vicinity to England: and olland; but it is ſtill a 
3 moſt deſirable and agreeable country. There are few or no moun- · 
„ in che Netherlands: Flanders is 2 flat ce try, ſcarcely a ſin 
a 1 Hull in t. Brabant, aug the reſt of the ng confift MY 
and vallies, woods, Jingloſed grounds, and:champaignifields. 
Rrvets ayp Canats.] The chief rivers ars ih Maeſe, Sambre, 


"5K 


Demer Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheldt, Lis, Scgrpe,L 
— nd Ianger.. The principal. conals arg. | thole-of Bruſſelgg har, and 


. AND Mixezaus.] Mines of [7 "Og pper, lead 

* Lone, are «yr in Luxemburg, and Limburg, 2 as 22 [- ws ] 

4 narries ; and in the FE earth, of ry hore; „ nA an 
- - ſpeties of bituminous" 

1 follemitre. | Rh 

' INJABITANTS,\ on Mac) 


the Auſtrian Low Countries are generally called) are ſaid to be a 
delicate. Formerly they were known to fight deſperately: i in dof. 


pleafulgſtate. The Auſtrian Netherlands are extremely populous ; 
but authors differ as to their numbers. 1 we may fu them at 
a medium at à million and a half. 


French, and dr 2 

RetiGion,] | ; 
the Roman Catholic; but Proteſtants; and other ſeas, were not 
moleſted. At preſent their religions ſimilar to that of the French 


in the ſame taſte. 


ee which is in mme * FN 94 N x5 ages. W 
| LEARNING, LEARNED: e The weit of . formerly pr pr 
= e AND Arten 604. 1 duced. he moſt learn 


| : 1 . EDITS. 2112 


bas been reckoned the gravary of Frayce' And { Garapany, and ſome. 


uns, Cusronts, AnD DiversIONs. ere "7 ande . 
heayy, blunt, boneſt people; but their manners are ſomewha — my 
of their country; at preſent they are in'a ſubjugated and not yery . 


Drgss ANP LAXGUAGE,] The: inbabicants of French Flinders . 
are mere Frenchmen and women in both' theſe particulars. The 
Flemings on the frontiers, of Holland, dreſs like the Dutch boors, 
and their language is the ſame z but the better ſort-of people ſpeak | 


Ie eliabliſhed ef tem bere till their revolution, was 


” s : * ** . 
« eb. 4 
** 8 £ 4 * b e 
*. 1 — 
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Aultgian "I Countsies; in which they nad many a ſet BY 8 : 
_ tlements., Works of theology, and the eivil/ and canon law, Latin 
poems and plays, were their chief productions. Strada i 45 an _ ﬀ- = 
| hiſtorian and poet. The Flemiſh painters and ſeulptörs have 8 ny | 
merit, and form a ſchoob by. themſelves. The works of Rubens and 2 
Vandyke cannot be ſufficiently admired. Flamingo; or the Flemings « 85 | 
models for heads, particularly thoſe of children, have never yet been 6 us 5 25 - 
equalled ; and the Flemings Toros engen eee e 5 > IS % 1 87 74 


themſelves. 4 | 9775 85 35 

UN1vERSITIES.], Louvain, Teva. Toirkay, a St. 75 1 "The _ 15 

firſt was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and. enjoys .. . : | 

great privileges. By a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this-univerſity ha: pb = 
the privilege of preſenting to all the livings in the Netherlands, Which NY 55 = 
right they enjoy, except in Holland. 3 bY = 

_ » AxTiqytTiE9s anD CuxtosiTiEs, | Some Roman 1 ER 

NATURAL AND. ARTIFICIAL, temples. and"othet. 

to be found in theſe provinces. Many. curious bells, charches, £0 | 7 

te like, ancient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnifi:, - 

, cent old edifices of every kind, ſeen; through all their cities, gre: we, _ 192 2 8 1 


dences of their former grandeur... In 16074; ſome labourers fo OT; 8 
1600 gold coins, and ancient medals ol Antoninus Pius, Aurelius. 4 
2 Lucius Verus. \ f NN, — 3.4 


Criss, ] This article has emploged ſeveral ns volumes "<p ol 

| liſhed hy-different authors, but, in times when. the Auſtrian My 9 1 7" 

55 lande were far more flourithing, than now. | 20 » 

_ + GHenk is the capital of the province of Flanders, 72 leagues. N. pg 1 

5 of Paris, and 14 E. of Oſtend. Its walls are 10 miles in eircumfer- . * 4 

E- Tt has a-cathedral and 6 parith churches ; the ſtreets Are mT is 
and the market places ſpacious. They count 300 bridges in, this - 

58 = 70 . on one of Which is the figure, in bronze, of a young man, who... | 


254 * 
E 1 


s commanded: to cut off the head of his father, and when he Was "EA, _ 
8 to ſtrike, the blade flew off, leaving the haft in his hand; . 1 : 

| © conſequence of -which, they were both pardoned : This happened I 
4'v4he year 1371, and à painting of the ſtory is preſerved in the town 
. 12 On the town houſe is a dragon oe copper, brought from 
Conſtantinople; the tower is 300 Reps high, and is furniſhed with 2 . 
hhandſome clock and muſical chimes. Fe largeſt bell is faid to _' 
*% weigh 14,000 pounds. It has conſiderable trade in corn, with cloth, = 
linen, and ſilk manufactures, much aſſiſted by two navigable canals 5 
one to Sas de Ghent, the other to Bruges, Oſtend, cc. r 
Baus, 13 miles E. of Oſtend, holds the ſecond rank among the 3 

. cities of Flanders. It is about a league and a half in circumference, _ _ 28 
and advantageouſly ſituated in a plain, having by means of canals a 
navigable communication with Ghent, Oſtend, Dunkirk, Sluys, &c. 
In the 14th century, this city was a place of the greateſt trade in Eu- 
rope. From about the year 1489, Bruges began to decline, and Ant- 
werp became its rival, and ſoon its ſuperior. It is yet however a place 

of conſiderable trade, with manufactories of ſtuff, linen, &.. = 
Ostrau, 76 leagues N. of Paris, is a: ſtrong ſea · port town, with a = 
ee a with Fn: Forts. | n was taken by the + 


ls ba. French br 


— 0 
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x. "2 P rench . the latter end- Ur 1792. Th bare no re Water 
| In Oktend, but what is 'broug ht in boats from Bruges;' and Preſerved 
„„ 5 ain 2,1 at. 2 97 near le harbour. Lon. 7 vs E. Lat. ON 
* i 3 5 
— 5 1 Vraxs or Trab fs ety A Arn garriſon” town, 13 — E. 8. E. 
7. of Dunkirk” The ſame may be Fe 'of ee any ny Pn 
6 el ke in the Auſtrian Hainault. 

3 85 +2 Lovyamy, the: capital f the AufiFian Brabant,” 35 laaguer E. of 
PP 5 A | _Oftend, inſtead of its flouriſhing manufactories and places of trade, now 
CLeontains⸗ Pretty gardens, walks, and arbours. Brvss8Ers, called the 
1 75 GD  Ornament-and delight of the Netherlands, -retains ſomewhat of its an- 

UP ba, dient manufuctures; and being the reſidence of the governor or vice- 

: 5 A _ of the Auſtrian Netherlands, it as A , populous, . ante 11 

B * Teagnes 8. of Antwe | 2, 

5 * ww 2 Aurwrarz the capital f a EY in Brabant) is Ntuated in 2 a 

E 75 5 large plain, on the ealtern ſide of the 8cheldt, which has here ſufficient 
"5 8. * eßpth and width to admit veſſels of great burden cloſe to the quay, 

N Mo, and even by means of canals cut through the town, veſſels may be 

. "Oe 72 * Þrought to unload at the very doors. The commeree of | this eity 

* the rather more than two centuries ago, was ſuperior to that of any other 

. 95 | . Nate in Europe, 2 Joo merchantsꝰ veſſels arriving in its port in one 

25 Near; and it is Teconded 3 in the annals of the place, that the value of 

TS det merchandize imported in the year 1 550 amounted to one hundred 

nnd thirty-three millions of gold; and as a proof of che riches and 

5 magnificence of its merchants, they relate that a certain merchant, 

= named John Daens, having lent the emperor Charles V. a million of 
gold, invited him to dinner; when, after a royal entertainment, he 

mie che emperor”s ond into the fire made *6f-emnamon. + But 
ince chat time, when-the United Provinces threw-off the yoke of the 
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 ., © Scheldt, they built forts on the ſides, and ſunk obſtructions in the 
Channel to prevent a free navigation; in conſequence of which the 
commerce of Antwerp has been ruined, and graſs grows before the 
REES Ware- houſes of - thoſe who had been the greateſt "merchants in the 
"op world.” Tris ſtill, however, à large and handſome city. The ſtreets, 
| are'iti general wide and ſtraight, and ſurrounded by a wall and regs 
Aular Tortifications. At tlis treaty of Munſter, when a peace was con- 
Auded between Philip IV. and the United Provinces, when the in- 
dependence of thoſe provinces was acknowledged and guarantied, 
Antwerp ſeems to have fallen a facrifice for a Peace offering; for by 
an article of that treaty, it was agreed, that no large merchant veſſel 
cdhould ſail up to Antwerp, without firſt unloading her cargo in one of 
' the perts of Holland, from whence the merchandise might be con- 
veyed to Antwerp in barges, or ſmall veſſels. This gave a death 
low to its commerce, ſince which it never has revived. The late em- 
peror Joſeph made a pretence of again opening the navigation of the 
Scheldt, bit for want of reſolutionj conduct, or power, the ſcheme 
proved abortive. The late thrreutened plan of opening the Scheldt by 


<aking „ is well known, It was taken by che French in 


the French, which was, at leaſt, the enſblt reaſon" for“ England 's 


| Sa vember, 2 


Spanish government, having got poſſeſſion of the entrance of the 


* 


A NETHERLANDS... - 


| del furrendefed prifoners we war * a9 h 
| : bo ren EOS. evacuated it in | Marek following. * 
They refook it. in 1794. : 4 
| 3 0 33 is 37 Jeagues 9292 Aixla-Chapell, 40 „E. N. E. from Ca- 
| and 79. N. om 
bas may be Ot Pp here, that every +eudendand 8 houſe is a 5 
6X Serbs; and that there are more ſtrong towns;'it-the Netherlands 
than in all the reſt of Europe; but ſince the decline of their trade, 
by the riſe of the Engliſh and Datch, and we may new add the con 
. 15 queſts of the French, theſe;tow ns are conſiderabh diminiſhed in ſine/, 
3 and whole Kikeets 4 are, in appearance, uninhabited, In the Netherlands, 
roviſions 175 ' extremely good and cheap. A ſtranger may dine in 
„Fe on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat, for leſs than a ſhilling 
„ Engliſh.,. Travelling i is ſafe, reaſonable and delightful in this-luxu- * - 
_ ious country. The roads are generally a broad cauſeway, and run 
for ſome miles in a trait ht line, till they terminate with the view of 
* ſorne noble bnilqings. At Oaſſel, in the French Netherlands, may be 4 
ſeen thirty-two towns, itſelf being on a hill. 
Commerce axy Manvractures:] The chief manrifacures of the. 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful lmens and laces 5. 
in which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their Mid. 
- bours, they are yet unrivalled z- particularly in that ſpecies called 
cambrics, from Cambray, the chief Pa of its manufacture. Theſe | 
. mativfaQur es form the principal article of their commerce: * 
Consrirurion and Govergment.] The Auſtrian Netherlands | 
* the late Revolution were conſidered as 3 Krrcle of the empire, 
| & : of which the archducal houſe; as being {oyereig of the Whole, was 
te ſole director and ſummoning prince. This diele contributed its 
« ſhare to the impoſts of the empire, and ſent. an gro to the diet, but 
Was not ſubject to the judicatories of the empire, It was under a 
Sni ar appointed by the court of Vienna. The face of an 
aſſembly, or parliament, for each provifœ xs kept up, and conſiſted 
of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, who met at Brüſſels. 
. ” 4 Each province claimed particular privileges, but they were of very 
| "little effect; and che governor ſeldom or never found any reſiſtance to 
MM. the will of his court. Exery province had a particular governor, 
"I x ſubject to the regent; and cauſes were herg deeided according to the 
1 civil and canon law. The preſent government is the ſame as in France. 
"> Revenves.)] Theſe: formerly &roſe from the. demeſne lands and 
35 cuſtoms ; but ſo-much end the ade of the Aulfrian Flanders redu- 
ced that they are (ad bay 2 eres the. N of their 1 
ethment. 8 5 
3 Mitarary Sein 1 The trgops form fanaintained here by 
the emperor were chiefly em oyed in the frontier garriſons. Though, 
by the barrier treaty; the,Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three. 
- ifths of thoſe garriſons, aha the Dutch two; yet both of them were 
- OY miſerably deficient i in theif quotas, the holes requiring at leaſt 30, doo 
men, and in time of war above 110,000 more. It has been the miſ- 
a N of this FRE, to. de = ten the ſeat of Nga and deſtruRive 
al... e ones WL i iS 
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5 "The We Actiren iſlands of St. Pierre and Intels oo AY 
Weſt Indies; the "whole of. the Hand of St. Domirgo, f the iſlands of 
Martitique, Ot upe; St. Lubia, Maria Gal yde, St. Martin, and 
2 Tobago, In South America, Lane Lulea in Guiana Aid he 5 
22 5 5 ile of Cayenne e e 5 
. - All thefe poſſeiions; ering to Neckar, 2 001 if fa in about 5004 m5 o 
inhabitants. e pe OS te tes 1 
1 75 Nalak. J. Franoe töbEite e 1 br . A Ger 1 
man nation, reſtleſs and ag WIIO conquered*the Gauls, the 1 B 
. Age ancient inhabitants; and the Roman force not being able to- reptels 
ns they were permitted to ſettle in the cbuntry by treat. 
ATER.] - No nation is: Herter N than France is with whole 
: FR el rings and water; of which by 7 nhabitants ke excellent uſe, 
1 y the rey art . 95 ines, for all the convend ge of tifg. 4 
1 - Mov -Þ mountains in 48 or its b are 9 
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5 Anand; the Cevennes, 3 in the province of Lang Mage; ; 
8 2 Ty. in the province of Auvergne. N 3 8 54 2 . 

Res any LARESs.] The prineipal r rivers in a are the Lol 


we Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its courſe 
e * a 3 115 2 755 northweſt 
„ are Wahle to fate what change have taken » place in theſe pollefions ſings | 
. me Revolution, . e 
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at wad welt, bein _ witty alli its . Weit to e 

ſea, computed to run about 500. miles. The Rhone flows on Fouth-- 

welt to Lyons, and then runs on due ſouth till it falls into the Medi- 

terranean. The Garronne riſes in the Pyrenean ' mountains, takes its- 

courſe, firſt, northeaſt, and has a communication with the Mediterras 

| : nean by means of a canal, the work of Lewis XIV. and turns to the 

3 northweſt; and falls into the Bay of Biſcay. The Seine, ſoon after 

its riſe, runs to the northweſt, viſiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, in 

its way, and falls into the Engliſh: channel at Havre. To theſe we 

may add, the Saone, which falls into the Rhone at Lyons. The 

Rhine, which riſes in Switzerland, is the eaſtern boundary between 

France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle and the Sarte in its 

ge. The Somme, which runs northweſt through Picardy, and 

falls into the Engliſtc channel below Abbeville. The Var, which riſes 

in the Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing France from Italy, and falling 

into the Mediterranean, wel of Nice. The Adour runs from eaſt to 

weſt, rang Gaſcoi gne, and e into FIN Bay of dee, _ 
onne. 

Ihe vaſt. advantage, both in commerce d conveniency; which 
ariſes to France from thoſe rivers, is greatly” improved by the artificial 
rivers and canals Wwhich form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis 
IV. That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, and completed 

in 1680 : It was intended for a ? tion between the ocean 
and the Mediterranean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; 
but though it was carried om at an immenſe. expenſe, for 100 miles, 
over hills and vallies, and even through a mountain in one place} it 
has not anſwered that purpoſe. By the. canal of Calais, travellers. 
eaſily paſs by water from thence td St. Omer, Cravelitiez Duakirk, 
'Ypres, and other places. The eanal of Orleans is another noble work, - 
aud runs a conrſe of eighteen leagues, to the immenſe benefit of the 
public and the royal revenue. France abounds with orher canals o 
4 the like kind, 'whick render her e oem ary erbse en com- 
. modious and beneficial. Py PP | 
MI Few lakes are found in this country. - There i is-orie at the top ol 
L hit near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs.” There is 
another at Ioire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which if whoa 
go a ſtone, it- cauſes a noiſe ike. thunder. 

MixEAAL WATERS, AND Thie waters of: wes, which lie nel 

REMARKAHLE SPRINGS. 2 5 of Spain,under the Pyrenean | - 
mountains, bare of late heen gs |; 20 all the others of France, for 
75 122 that. the cures 8 0 
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0 2 een quality, . he birds hat drink of it die i in- 
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Mx rars AND Mnitzats] Languedoe i is 1 550 to Stain was of 
" Sil and flyer. Alſace has mines of ſilver and copper; but they are 
doo extenſive to be wrought. Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and 
Coal, are found in many parts of the kin gdom. Bretagne abounds in 
mines of iron, copper, tin, and lead. 5 Layerdau, 1 m: Cominges, 
there is a mine of chalk. At berry there is a mine of oker, which 
ſerves for melting of metals, and for dying, particularly the beſt drab 
clothes; and in the province of Anjou' are ſeveral quarries of fine 


. white ſtone; Some excellent turquoiſes (the only gem it is faid that 


France produces) are fouud in Lang 
to keep ee, of. marble aud 
TFrabee. 

N Tbe chick foreſts of a are ics of \Otteans, 
Which coptzin 144000 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm, aſh, 
&c. and the foreſt of Fontainbleau near as large; and near Morchif. 
moi is a foreſt of tall, ſtraight: timber, of 4,909 trees. Beſides theſe, 
large vumbers of woods, ſome of them deſerving the name of foreſts, 
he in different provinces 0 but too remote from ſea . to: be of | 
much national utility. 4 | 

Wirk Axp Countzcs.*T. r is Krone i in a very mile 
tet 'its ſoil is, in molt parts, very fertile; it is bounded by high 
os of mountains, the lower brariches-of which croſs the greateſt 
part of f the. kingdom; it conſequently. abounds with large rivers, 200 
8 | Which are navigable,: nd: it is contiguous to tworoceans. ' Theſe 

nited/adyantages render. Ulis Eng dom one of the richeſt countries of 
_ Europe; bath With telpect to nathr productions and commerce. One 
ol the : moſt valuable articles &f produce is wine, the great ſtaple com- 
modi? of- Frances... [IS RIA of ground are laid out in vine- 
_ yardss, and che net proßts from each acre ate eſtimated at from l. 
0 71. ſterling. Accbrding d othe * ſtatements, the yearly value of 
All the wige made in Francemmiounts'to, 300 millions of livres; and 
that of the wine exported nls ly# to, 24 millions. The beſt ford of 
French wine are,c 7 pug, burgunty, pontack, muſcat, frontigniac. 
eremitage, cots roti⸗ K. f-the: apfeor. ſorts brandy and vinegar'is 
made in large quantiye 1 Vi Proſper, though not equally, in al- 
„ oſt every provines of ranges zept Normandy and Picardy. 

Great efforts ats making eneurage and improve See ieee; 5 
5 there is iſt a large Pitten of the ground in an uncultivated 

stet No more than f ab dug 36 millions of aeres are cultivated. 
Fance is therefore ohliged to impbft corn. During the adminil- 
is . "nt a CY! partly obviated ; and there 
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It exhibits the ſtate of Tenge 31 regard ta che pa ticulars, at that period. 15 
+ There iv more good land 
the two countries; but EH 


oc-: and great. care is taken 
ree-ſtone. woe: in every part of 


uch better cultivated and more productive than 
Feat for the extent and cultivation of the country. 


: The ice of labour is grea in E. tgtagd tim i in France, and the expenſe of livin 
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55 ance that in England, in proportion to the Gze of EE 
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are now ſome provinces which export corn, for inſtance, Alſace and 
Languedoc. Flax and hemp which are imported from the north, might 
be more profitably cultivated in the kingdom in larger quantities 
than hitherto. The ſilk raiſed in conſiderable quantities in ſome 
provinces does not however ſufficiently ſupply the numerous man- 
ufactures; about 20, ooolb. are produced in Languedoc, and not 
much leſs in Provence. The moſt important ſilk manufactures are 
at Lyons and Tours ; at the laſt mentioned place there are ſaid to be 
7000 looms, and at the firſt; as many as 18,000. This mult be under- 
ſtood: however of the times preceding the repeal f the Edict of 
Nantes. By this unjuſt and impolitic meaſure a very great number 
of Proteſtant manufacturers were expelled the kingdom, and carried 
their valuable arts to more liberal countries. Next to theſe two cities, 
thoſe of Paris, Chatillon, and Nimes, are diſtinguiſhed for their ſilk 
manufactures. The firſt ſilk manufacture was eſtabliſned at Tours 
by Louis XI. in the year 1470. At the large fair of Beaucaire there 
uſed to be ſold, in a few days, goods to the value of 6,000,000 livres, 
by fan the: greateſt part of which were ſilks. Even now this trade is 
of an amazing extent; 7000 balls of ſilk, of 160lb. each, of which 
however a great part is imported from abroad, are conveyed annual - 
BFR i wi) cane et 5 hare OS 
Olive oil is one of the principal commodities. of France; moſt of it: 
is. produced in the provinces of Provence and Languedoc. The coun- 
ty of Roufillon alone gains annually '200,0c0 livres by this article ; 
the Lonſumption of it in France is however ſo; great, that ſome oil is 
full; imported from Italy. The inferior ſort of oil is uſed in making 
ſoap I there are at. Marſeilles alone thirty-ſix ſoap manufactures. 
Trance, abounds. in excellent and high flavoured fruits, as grapes, ap- 
ples, Jemons, oranges, cheſnuts, &e. and likewiſe in manna, ſaffron, 
aud woad. A great quantity of kermes and ſoda is produced in the 
moſt! ſoutherly. parts. Salt is obtained in great plenty; the duties 
on this: article, though very oppreſſive to the ſubject, are one of the 
largeſt branches of the revenue: They are farmed at 5% millions of, 
Uvres annually. Tlie ſalt however is not remarkable for its purity. 
The conſumption of tohaceo in France amounts to 20 millions of. 
pounds; 15 millions are raiſed in the country, and five millions im-: 
ported by aan el ni 77 8 
Horſes, cattle, and aſſes, are not remarkably good, except in a few; 
diſtricts. The flocks of ſnheep, though numerous, ase not able to ſuyꝰ 
Ply the large woollen mammfactures. Picardy, alone, however, pro- 
quees anually GOOD ο%b. of Wool; and. fo many live ſheep have, 
been ſmuggled over from England into Normandy and Bretagne, that 
the flocks of thoſe two provihces ars thought to be not inferior to 
thoſe of England. By the ſame olandeſtine trafſiek Engliſh wool is 
imported to the value of 100, ol. ſterling. The French cloth ae ; 
ufactures are riſen to vety great:conſequence 3 the moſt conſiderable 


» 


+ 


among them are thoſe, at Amiens, Abbeville, Lyons, Sedan, Paris, 1 
onen, Ryſſel, Kc. In the government of Lyons,woollens are manu- | 1 
_  faQured'to the value of 13,000,000 livres, two-thirds of which are-ex. WO 
ported. In Bretagne there are 8p looms for light Buffs, The manu · = 
; 5 Vol. II. 37 8514 a een x 1 8 e (226th 005) factures * Bo 
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factures at Mae have conſiderably injured thoſe of Eugland "Y 
as have likewiſe thoſe in Languedoc and Proverice, 17 gt by their | 
concurrence and ſuperior: demand i in the Levant ma 

The mineral kingdom in France has hitherto not afforded: very 
large treaſures. Some filver is found in Alface, at St. Marie aux 
mines, and. Monerif ; copper and iron, almoſt ſufficient for the de- 


mand of the manufactures, is found in Rouſillon, Bigorre, Foix, Na- 


varre, Gaſcogne, Normandie, Bretagne, and Orleanois. Many of 
thefe mines contain lead. However, ſteel is annually imported to the 
value of 3, ooo, ooo livres. Mineralogy has hitherto been in an infant 


ſtate; but when (duly attended to, the ee of France ary, ee to 


yield very ample profits. 

There are manufactures ef . vitriol, and laltpetre 3 in Franche 
Comte 1,200,000 lb. of tlie latter 110 15 are annually obtained. | 

France has very important fiſheries. ''About-50,000 tons of betrlags 
are caught annually by the French fiſhermen; the fiſhery of ancho- 
vies is ſaid to be worth two million of livres. The French fiſheries on 
the North American "coaſts were eſtimated, before the year 17447 at 
15000 000l. ſterling; they have fince decreaſed, but it. is likely they 
will be ſoon worth nearly as much as before, in conſequence of the 
ceſſions made to France by the peace of 1783. In 1768, the French 
ſent rig veſſels to Newfoundland, which brought home à cargo of 
cod, worth 3, O00, O00 livres; but the Profits rifin from ee den 
of fiſhery are not very conſiderable. - tt v.52 

To enumerate the many manufactures“ & . lanury effab- 
liſhed-in France; would exceed the limits of this book; it is ſaMiciently 


knew, char France has long ago taken the lead in faſhions, f and has 


had the good: fortune of ſeeing hem imitated and adopred by moſt 
other nations of Europe. This fortunate pre- eminenee i is a very great 
ſdutce of profits, © In the year 1773, there were in France 1500 lilk- 
mills; 21, e loms for filk ſtuffs, 1 2, 00 for ribbands 54 lace, - 
20% for filk ſtockings and the en en üs employ- 
ed , perſons.” 

As a commercial ſtate, France follows tele after England 


a and Holland.” Tts trade is carried « on with all Terz J. that branch oy 


iv earried 4 . ainouni. I was e Rated in the N 2 
of Commons x 5 only 60, oo k ſpirits paid the duties, and 


berg kegs wers mug be, egreateſt part of which were 


neh Ipirits- The French have . 4 themſelves maſters of the 


7 5 f the Levant trade; they export the produce of their 


cures, chiefly woollens, and Weſt Indian goods, from Mar- 
ſees bo * ls, Smyrna, Syria, and Egypt. They take, how. 
ever, o large quantities of the produce of theſb countries in return, 


f that” "Bey: 7 5 eee to pay * a DOPE in ready money... "_ 


#03 2510 2119 French 


* N faQuits are more conſiderable ih Absland 155 in France. '['You 
855 ple rey (in dreſs) change oftener | in England than in France, [8] 27 * 


TW 355 


French enjoy ſome valuable commercial privileges in Turkey. Their 
African and Eaſt India trade is likewiſe unprofitable ; but their Weſt 
India poſſeſſions, which are admirably cultivated and governed, make 
ample amends for theſe loſſes by the many articles of commerce they 
ſupply, which are valued at 125,000,000 livres. Before the late 
American war, the balance of commerce in favour of France was eſ- 
timated at 70,000,000 livres, and it is ſaid, that it has not diminiſhed 
ſince. Inland trade is greatly facilitated by numerous navigable ca- 
-nals in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. The principal trading towns 
are, Paris, Lyons, Marſeilles, Bourdeaux, Nantes, Rouen, St. Malo, 
Rochelle, Havre de Grace, Dunkirk, &c. [| Zimmermann. 
The land trade of France to Switzerland and Italy is carried on 
by way of Lyons—To Germany, through Metz and Straſburgh—- 
To the Netherlands, through Lifle—To Spain, (a molt profitable one) 
through Bayonne and Perpignan. As for the naval commerce, her 
ports in the channel, and on the weſtern ocean, are frequented by all 
the trading nations in Europe, to the great advantage of France, more 
eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with England, Holland, and 
Italy. The trade from her Mediterranean ports (more particularl 
rom Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa has long been very. een 
The Weſt India iſlands, before the late diſturbances, produced an- 
nually, on an average, Sugar, 224, ooo, ooolbs Coffee, 62,000,000lbs 
— Cotton, 7, 700, ooolbs Indigo, 22, ooo, ooolbs; with many other ar- 
ticles, Total value of Welt India products, 190,000,000 livres, 
or 400, Oool. ſterling. France exports to the amount of 102, oo, c ο 
livres, which deducted from - 190,000,000 livres, (the whole value) 
leaves 88,000,000 livrès er 400, oool. ſterling for home conſumption. 
The Newfoundland fiſheries employ annually 264 ſhips, con- 
taining 27,439 tons, and 9,403 men. Total value of the fiſhery, 
16,000,000 Or je, bool. ſterling.” 1 2 
The Eaſt India importation is valued at 18,000,000 livres, or 


800,000]. ſterling. 


Total Exports of France 332,000,000 livres, or 7 15, ooo, ooo ſterl. 
Imports - 256,000,000 livres, or C. 11, 640,0 
Balance in favour of France - . 3,360,000 
One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that the pro- 
feffion of a merchant is not fo honourable as in England and ſome 
other countries, ſo that the French nobility think it below them; 
which is the reaſon that the church, the law, and the army, are ſo full 
; of that order. A great number of the cities of France, till the late 
revolution, had the-privilege of coinage, and each of them a partic- 
ular mark to diſtinguiſh'their reſpective pieces; which was very em- 
barraſſing, eſpecially to ſtranger s... 
Trade was much benefited in France by the following circumſtances 
and regulations: Firſt—By the great ſubordination, che lower clad 
es of the people were kept in habits of ſobriety and induſtry; this was 
perhaps one of the feqv good conſequences of the ſeverity of a ſtrict mon- 
archical government, which may in ſome meaſure palliate ſome other 
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hardſhips reſulting from it. Secondly No goods were K to 
be offered for ſale which had not previouſly been examined by prop- 
er officers, in order to prevent impoſitions on the purchaſer. Third- 
ly—The French colonies were under the neceſſity of being ſupplied 
with almoſt all neceſſaries from the mother country. Fourthly—In the 
-ports, for inſtance, at Bourdeaux, the commodities imported by mer- 
chants were depoſited in the royal warehouſes adjoining the cvſtom- 
houſe, and the duties of the whole purchaſe were not paid at once, 
but only the duties of ſuch parts of it as the merchant baok out grad- 
ually from the warehouſes for ſale. 

The bank of France, called the Caiſſe d. Eſcompte, enjoys confider- | 
able credit, There is only one trading company, viz. the Eaſt India 
Company; the ſtock of which amounts to only ten millions of livres, 


and whoſe affairs are under the management of twelve adminiſtrators. 
| By the revolution many important cane have been elſecdad in 


many of the foregoing particulars. 
: LEAnxING, AND LEARNED Mx. ] The ſeiences have rin tos wary 
great __ in France, and this nation can boaſt of having produced 
great maſter-pieces in almoſt every, branch of ſcientific knowledge! and 
elegant literature. 

uring the laſt hundred years, the Preach language has acquired 
the great privilege; of being generally introduced as a polite language 
into all other European countries, Beſides the excellence of = — 
French writers of the age of Louis XV. the circulation of that lan- 


Pete muſt be attributed to the frequent wars and negociations of the 


rench, to the prevalence of their faſnions, and to the diſperſion of 
ſeveral aimcred thouſand baniſhed Proteſtants over other countries, 
where the politeneſs. of their manners rocken a Prester dien for * 


Uage. 1 8 

8 XIV. was the Anguſtus of Francs,/ The protection he gave 
to letters, and the penſions he beſtowed on learned men, both at home 
and abroad which, by calculation, did not amount to above 1 2, 000l. 
per annum, have gained him more glory than all the military enter- 
priſes, upon which he expenided ſo many millions. The learned men 
who appeared in France during this reign, are too numerous to be 
mentioned. Their 170 poets, Racine and Corneille, have deſerv- 
edly obtained a very high reputation: The firſt was diſtinguiſhed for 
kill in moving the paſſions; the ſecond for majel}y ; and both, ſor 
the ſtrength and juſtneſs of their painting, the elegance, of their. taſte, 
and their ſtrict adherence to the rules of the drama. Moliere would 
Have exhauſted the ſubjeQs of comedy, were they not every where 
inexhauſtible, and particularly in France. In works of ſatire and in 
.ctiticiſm, Boileau, who was a cloſe ĩmitator of the ancients, poſſeſſed 
uncommon merit. But France has not yet produced an epic poem 
that can be mentioned with Milton's; nor a genius of the ſame exten- 
five and univerſal kind with Shakeſpeare, equally: fitted for the gay 
and the ſerious, the humorous, and the ſublime.; In the eloquence 
of the pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly ſuperior to the 
"Engliſh Boſſuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Mallon and Saurin, have 
e 1 e to a e of perfection Which the Engliſh 
8 4 may 
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may approach to, but can hardly be expected ever to ſurpaſs. The 


enius, however, of their religion and government, was extremely un- 
favourable to all improvements in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſ- 
ophy. All the eſtabliſhments of Lewis XIV. for the advancement 
of ſcience, were not able to counterbalance the influence of the clergy, 
and that of the court and miniſtry, who had an equal intereſt in con- 
cealing the natural rights of mankind, and every ſound principle of 
government. The French have not therefore ſo many | * writers on 
moral, religious, or political ſubjects, as have appeared in Great Brit- 
ain. But France has produced ſome great men who do honour to 


humanity ; whoſe career no obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe freedom no 


government, however deſpotic, no religion however ſuperſtitious, 
could curb or reſtrain. As an hiſtorian, De Thou is entitled to the 
higheſt praiſe ; and who is ignorant of Paſcal, or of the archbiſhop 
of Cambray ? Few men have done more ſervice to religion, either by 


their writings or their lives. As for Monteſquieu, he is an honour 


to human nature : He is the legiſlator of nations ; his works are read 
in every country and language, and wherever they go they enlighten 
and invigorate the.human mind. 1 105 

In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever pro- 
duced more agreeable writers; among whom we may place Mon- 


taigne, D' Argens, Voltaire and Marmontel, as the moſt conſiderable. 


Deſcartes ranks among the greateſt philoſophers in modern times. 


He was the firſt, who applied 3 to the ſolution of geometrical 


problems, which naturally paved the way to the analytical diſcoveries 


of Newton. Many of the preſent age are excellent mathematicians ; 


particularly D'Alembert, who, with all the preciſion of a geometri- 


.cian, has united the talents of a fine writer. 


Since the beginning of the preſent century, the French have vied 
with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon is to be regarded as a 
philoſophical painter of nature; and, under this view, his Natural 
Hiſtory 1s the firſt work of its kind. 


Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did hon- 


our to the age of Lewis XIV. They have none at preſent to compare 


with them in the more noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greuſe, for 


portraits and converſation- pieces, never perhaps was excelled, _ . 
Sculpture is in general better underſtood in France than in moſt 
other countries of Europe. Their treatiſes on ſhip-building and engi- 
neering ſtand unrivalled ; but in the practice of both they are outdone 
by the Engliſh. No genius has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theo- 


ry or practice of fortification, The French were long ſuperior to the 


Engliſh in architecture. | PEN 
We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that the French have 
now finiſhed the Encyclopédie, or general dictionary of arts and ſci- 
ences, which was drawn up by the molt able maſters in each branch of 


literature, in 28 volumes in folio (fix of which are copper-plates) un- 


der the direction of Meſſieurs D*Alembert and Diderot, and is one 
of the moſt complete collections of human knowledge. bo 
-  UnivzgsIT1ES,' And PuBLic CoLLEGEs. ] Theſe literary inſtitu- 
tions received a preſent loſs by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, who TAS 
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the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ftudy, and taught 
ther all over France; but as the extinction of this body of men has 
ſerved to leſſen the influence of ſuperſtition in France, there is reaſon 
to believe that the intereſts of real learning and ſcience have, upon the 
whole, been promoted by that event. It is not within our plan to de- 
ſeribe the different governments and conſtitutions of every univerſity 
or public college in France; but they are in number twenty-eight, as 
follows: Aix, Angiers, Arles, Avignon, Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Bour- 
es, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, La Fleche, Montauban, Montpellier, 
Nates, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Pont- a-Mouſſon, 
Richlieu, Rheims, Soiſſons, Straſbourg, Toulouſe, Tournoiſe, and 
Valence. 5 F 
ene e, N There are eight Academies in Paris, namely, three 
literary ones, The French Academy, that of Inſcriptions, and that of 
the Sciences; one of painting and ſculpture, one of architecture, and 
three for riding the great horſe, and other military exerciſes. 

_ AxT1eviTIEs AND CurIosITIES, | Few countries, if we except 
_ + - +» NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL {| Ttaly, can boaſt of more valua - 
ble remains of antiquity than France. Some of the French antiquities 
belong to the time of the Celts, and conſequently, compared to them, 
thoſe of Rome are modern. Father Mabillon has given us a moſt cu- 
rious account of the ſepulchres of their kings, which have been diſcov- 
ered ſo far back as Pharamond z and ſome of them, when broke open, 
were found to contain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, 
and other parts of France, are to be ſeen triumphal arches; but 
the moſt entire is at Orange, erected on account of the victory ob- 
tained over the Cimbri and Teutones, by Caius Marius and Luctatius 
Catulus. After Gaul was reduced to a Roman province, the Romans 
took vaſt delight in adorning it with magnificent edifices, both civil 
and facred ; ſome of which are more entire than any to be met with in 
Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre are to be found in Cha- 
lons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however, exhibits the moſt 
valuable remains of ancient architecture of any place in France. The 
famous Pont du Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan age by the Roman 
colony of Nifmes, to convey a ſtream of water between two mountains 

for the uſe of that city, and is as freſh to this day asWeſtminſter-bridge: 
It conſiſts of three bridges, or tires of arches one above another; the 
Height is 174 feet, and the length extends to 723, The moderns are 
indebted for this, and many other ſtupend6us Avas, to the igno- 
france of the ancients, that all ſtreams will rife as high as their heads. 
Many other ruins of antiquity are found at Niſmes; but the chief, are 
tbe temple of Diana, whoſe veſtiges are ſtill remaining; the amphithe- 
atre, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt entire of the kind of 
any in Europe; but above all, the houſe erected by the emperor Adri- 


nn, called the Maiſon Quarree. The architecture and ſculpture of 


this building are fo exquiſitely beautiful, that it enchants even the 
moſt ignorant; and it is ſtill entire, being very Rttle affected either by 
the ravages of time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in La Rue de la 
Harpe, may be ſeen the remains of a palace, or thermæ, ſuppoſed to 
Have been built by the emperor Julian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, _ 
PEE 4 Shy the 
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bas e after the ſame model as the baths of Diocleſian. The 
remains of this ancient ediſice are many arches, and within them a 
large ſaloon. It is fabricated of a kind of maſtic, the compoſition of 
which is not now known, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of free- 
ſtone mid brienkk tO | | he, 
In Arles in Provence is to be ſeen an obeliſk of oriental granite, 
which is 52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all but 
one ſtone. Roman temples are frequent in France, The moſt cu- 
rious are in Burgundy and Guienne; and other places, beſides the 
neighbourhood of Niſmes, contain magnificent ruins of aqueducts. 
The paſſage cut through the middle of a rock near Briangon in Dau- 
phiny, is thought to be a Roman work, if not of greater antiquity. 
The round buckler of maſſy ſilver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, 
deing twenty inches in diameter, and weighing twenty-one pounds, 
containing the ſtory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be coeval 
with that great general. It would be endleſs to recount the different 
monuments of antiquity to be found in France, particularly in the 
cabinets of the curious. © W tt | 
Citiries any Towns.] Theſe are numerous in France; of which 
we ſhall mention only Paris, Liſle; and their principal ſea- ports, Breſt, 
Toulon, &c, | POE 8 | As 
Lifle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moſt regular and 
ſtrongeſt fortification in Europe, and was the maſter-piece of the 
famous Vauban. It is generally garriſoned with above 10,000 regu- 
lars; and, for its Ag apr yall elegance, it 1s called Little Paris. 
Its manufactures of ſilk, cambric, and camblets, are very conſidera- 
ble; and its inhabitants amount to about 100,000. Dunkirk, which 
the French were obliged by the treaty of Utrecht to demoliſh, is ſtill 
a thorn in the fide of the Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmug- 
glers, and may now, by an article in the laſt treaty of peace, be put 
into what condition the French miniſtry may pleaſe. The reſt of 
French Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified” towns, 
which-carry on very gainful manufaftures. * | | 
Moving ſouthward, we come to the Iſle of France; the capital of 
Which, and of the whole kingdom, is Parts. The population of 


Paris, according to Guthrie does not exceed 7 or 800, ooo; according 
to Zimmerman 680,000; Young makes the number ſtill les. 
Paris is divided into three parts; the eity, the univerſity, and that 
which was formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the uni- 
verſity and the town are the new. Paris is ſaid to be the paradiſe of 
ſplendor and diſſipation. The tapeſtry of the Gobelines“ is unequal- 
led for beauty and richneſs. The Louvre is a building that does hon - 
our to architecture itſelf; and the inſtitution of the French academy 
far exceeds any thing of the kind in England, or elſewhere. The 
Thuilleries, the palace of Orlean's, or, as it is called, Luxembourg, 
where a valuable collection of paintings are ſhewn, the royal palace, 
the king's library, the guild-hall, and the hoſpital for the wh og S, are 
One Cables, a noted n the firſt who ſettled in this — in 
_ the reign of Francis I. and the houſe has retained his name ever ſince; and here jhe 
| great Colbert, about the year 1667, eftabliſhed that valuable manufactory. 
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ſuperb to the higheſt degree. The city of Paris is ſaid.to be; fiftcen 
miles in circumference. | The hotels of the French nobleſſe at Paris 


take up a great deal of room with their court- yards and gardens; 


and ſo do their convents and churches. The ſtreets are very narrow, 
and the houſes very high, many of them ſeven ſtories. The river 


Seine, runs through the centre of the city, but it is too far diſtant 


from the ſea for the purpoſe of navigation; over it are many ſtone 
and wooden bridges. The police of Paris is ſo well attended to, 
that quarrels, accidents, or felonies, ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers, 
from all quarters of the globe, let their appearance be ever ſo uncom- 
mon, meet with the moſt polite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled 
at night by horſe and foot; ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, that no offender 
can eſcape their vigilance. They likewiſe viſit the publicans pre- 
ciſely at the hour of twelve at night, to ſee that the company are 
gone; for in Paris no liquor can be had after that time. The pub- 
lie roads in France are under the ſame excellent regulation, which, 
with che torture of the rack, prevents robberies in that kingdom; but 
for the fame reaſon, when robberies do happen, they are always at- 
tended with the death of the unfortunate traveller. 
The environs of Paris are very pleaſant; and contain a number of 
fine ſeats, ſmall towns, and villages ; ſome of them being ſcattered /on | 
the edges of lofty mountains riſing from the Seine, are remarkably 

Ihe palace of Verſailles, which ſtands twelve miles from Paris, 
though magnificent and expenſive beyond-conception, and adorned 


with all that art can furniſh, is properly a collection of buildings, 


each of exquiſite architecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to 
the grand and ſublime of that art. The gardens and water-works, 
(which are ſupplied by means of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine 
at Marli, about three miles diſtance) are aſtoniſhing proofs of the fer- 


tile genius of man, and highly worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Tria- 
non, Marli, St. Germain en Laye, Meudon, and other royal palaces, 


are laid out with taſte and judgment; each has its peculiar beauties 


fox the entertainment and amuſement of a luxurious court. 


Breſt is a ſmall but very ſtrong town, upon the Engliſh channel, 
with a moſt ſpacious and fine fortified road and harbour, the beſt and 
ſafeſt in all the kingdom: Its entrance however, is ſaid to be dith- 
cult by reaſon of many rocks lying under water. At Breſt is a court 


of admiralty, an academy for ſea- affairs, docks, and magazines for 

all kinds of naval ſtores, rope- yards, ſtore- houſes, &c. inſomuch that ĩt 

may no be termed the capital receptacle for the navy of France, and 
is admirably well adapted for that end. ä To 


Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a ſea· port of 


great importance. He fortified both the town and harbour, for the re- 
ception and protection of the navy- royal. Its old and its new har- 
bour lie contiguous; and by means of a canal, ſhips paſs from one to 
the other, both of them having an outlet into the ſpacious outer har- 
bour. Its arſenal, eſtabliſned alſo by that king, has a particular ſtore- 
houſe for each ſhip of war, its guns, cordage, &c. being ſeparately 
laid up. Here are ſpacious workſhops for blackimiths, joiners, car- 
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penters, lockſmiths, carvers, &c. Its ropewalk, of ſtone, is 320 toiles 
or fathoms in length, with three arched walks. Its general magazine 
ſupplies whatever may be wanting in the particular ftore-houſes, and 
contains an immenſe quantity of. all kinds of ſtores, diſpoſed in the 
greateſt order. The other principal towns in France are mentioned 
in the Table. 0 } . 
+ Reticion.) The eſtabliſhed religion of this kingdom, before the 
late Revolution, was the Roman Catholic; and ſince the year 1685; in 
which the edict of Nantes was repealed, greatly to the prejudice of the 
kingdom, no other Chriſtian ſe& was legally tolerated. In ſome parts 
of the kingdom, at Bourdeaux and Metz, Jews were tolerated under 
certain reſtrictions. The ſe& of Janſeniſts were very numerous. The 
Gallican church was always able to defend its liberties againſt the 
encroachments of papal power ; and it adopted only ſuch parts of the 
canon law as did not militate againſt its rights. The biſhoprics and 
prebends were entirely in the gift of the king. No other Catholic 
Rate, except thoſe of Italy, had ſo numerous 4 5 as France :-there 
were in this kingdom ſo late as 1784, 18 archbiſhops, 111 biſhops, 
166,000 clergymen, 5400 convents, containing 200,000 perſons devo- 
ted to a monaſtic life.“ The number of the clergy were then, how- 
ever, greatly.decreafing ; and, according to ——— they did 
not amount to more than 1 30, ooo perſons. The revenues amounted 
to 121 millions of livres, but they were ſubject to heavy taxation. 
The income of the biſhops alone was inked at 6,000,000 of livres. 
Every digceſe had a court, called bureau dioceſain, the juriſdiction: of 
which reſpected the contributions payable by the clergy, and was lim- 
ited to ſums under 20 livres. From theſe courts appeal might be 
made to nine chambres ecclefraſtiques ſuperieures. | | _ 
I The unſettled ſtate of affairs in France, renders it impoſſible to 
give a juſt view of the preſent tate of Religion in that kingdom. 
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* Since the Revolution all religious houſes have been ſuppreſſed, and their im. 


menſe funds appropriated to public pſes, The revenues of the eceleſiaſtics of all 
kinds amounted to C b, ooo, oo ſterling. | ; CN ah = yi 
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Mr. Lafond 1 to the 3 December 30, 1791, * fol- 
lowing general eſtimate from the particular Se of the miniſters 
for the year 1792: | Te 


„„ . 
Avpatage of princes 1k = J, oO, oo 
Foreign affairs - OY s 6,000,000 
Marine and colonies _-| * ©» 43,000,000 
General adminiſtration =} - . 5,000,000 
Public worſhip - ited Bro. $1,600,000 . 
Penſions to eccleſiaſtics 5 en 68,000,000 ' 
National aſſembly ,,, 0 Toe 
O_o, =, $5,000,000 
Bridges and- 8 - 46,00%, 000 
High national court and court of appeal 4550, 000 
Schools anjacademies ' F- £5; . 0 - 1,000,000 
Intereſt of debts C D 2 20, O00, oo 
Tits Annuities *- „„ $3 S. ” : > 100,000,000 
erpetual annuities — | N dees As 
8 e expenſes of he army. = SG | 
noe; : 69.5 Wa: ys ud M Ans“ bn 5 


By sd; Jar, a tax on perſonal property, patents, p Ke. . 
ed'at 536,690,000 livres ; the papa | fur to be provided for from 
the fund of extraordinaries. 7 „„ 
| & extraordinary expenſes « of the army, 'colonies and: public wor- 
ſhip, would'ſoon ceaſe, and bring the. expenditure an a level with the 
revenne. © 1 

Some authors make the amount of the aſſeſſed taxes for, the year 
1792, only 390,000,000 livres, equal to 125560, oool. ſterling, and 
with the: incidental taxes in all 15,5 00, oo0l. Kerling; near mine mil- 
lion leſs than before the revolution Phe + 6 a and clergy 
were exempted. 

All exciſes and exciſe-men, eyches, and gam laws, are now ain 
ed, and the roads maintaineq at public expe 

The Revenue in the year 1788, before the revolution, wall 20 mil. 
lions and a half ſterling; and its Ea. * . the 
revenue, five millions and a half. 1% | 
be public debt, 1784, was — L. 141,666,000 ſterl. 
The Proſpectus of a work on the Finances + of F. ance, publiſhed at 
Paris in the ſummer of 1795, contains ſome! ingenious calculations 
concerning. the debts of the French Republic, compared with their 
ſceurities. or mortgages ; of which the reſult is as follows : 

France contains 28,000 ſquare league$z of which 25 are equal to a 


1 degree, or 2280 toiſes; each ſquare eague contains 38 50 acres, and 


of courſe the ſum total of theſe acres (arpents) amounts to 10 — 957 
3 The neceſſary deduction being made for lands, moraſſes, riv- 

keks, Kc. the average value of an acre of fruitful ground may 
be * at 250 livres, which makes the whole landed property of 
France antount to 1 5,800 millions of livres. The ſum of the inſcrip- 
tiofis Fegiltered in the Great Book, which contains All the ancient debts 
of TE Rake, amounts to . millions, and that of. the iſſued aſſig- 


— 75 5 3 . 5 * nats 
* 7 y F "% y 
1 8 5% jy 


ev 
a 


; ö appointed: a. king's lieutenant-general, a ſuperintendant, who pretty 


rats, to 13,000 millions ; 25700 millions of which have a Hart 
"be fam total of the debts of the republic ie: 1 7,500 millions 
Value of the landed ag tak ins W 1 5,700 ditto 


There ce therefote; atlelleocy of > fo Oe SLY ,860 millions 
The falſe aflignats in circulation are not conipriſed ; in the ſtate- 
ment; nor has any notice been taken of the very prebable ſuppoſition 
that the Convention has bought a great quantity of falſe aflignsts, in 
order to burn then, inſtead of genuine ones; and thus left in circula- 
tion A, my greater quantity of the latter chan oy above ſtated. 
2 L Cemtinel, _ 
l t AND Mains Star In the BY of gunnery and 
fortification, the French exceed any other nation in thie world. 


military academy has long exiſted for training up 500 young, gentle- 


men in the knowledge of all branches df this deſtructive art. .In 1784 
(in a time of peace) the whole French army, conſiſting of infantry; 
cavalry, miners and engineers amounted to 212,924. In 1792 (a 
time of war} the troops of the line and volunteer national guards, 
4monnted to 400,000 z of which er a were then 1 in ac. 
tual ſervice. A 
In 1785, France bad 2 156 ſhips of Was; of which 72 were of the 
line; and 74 frigates. Since her revolution, her navy has been in- 
creaſed to upwards of 100 ſhips of the line, with a vaſt number of frig- 
ates. The navy of ,England; however, has ever proved ſuperior to 
that of France. The chief ports of the navy are thoſe of Toulon, 
Breſt, Port Louis, Rochefort, Havre de Grace; atid Cherbour 
Go tinninr. The aneient government of France v Was A e 
wiſtocracy. In the reign of Louis XI. it was converted into an abſo- 
tate monarchy. - In the ſtcteeding reign; the nobility reſumed their 
influence, and during'the-civil wars 6f France; in the 16th. century, 
maintained 4 conliderable independence of. the crown. The ſtates- 
3 appear to have been very ſeldom aſſembled: F They niet once 
the teign of Henry IV. and Sully Peaks 'of their chiradter aud 
Ne $ witli vety great contempt. They Enew no more of the 
buſineſs.of legiſlation, t os ſo many recruits do of militar diſcipline, 
before they have learned their fnanval exerciſe; But experience would 
ſoon have made them familiar with this employment. The omg och 
er time of their being called together, till the year 7 789, was in 11 %% 
when they were convoked, but to very little purpoſe.” Cardinal Rich- * 
Hen finally annihilated the military power, though not the civil priv- 
ileges and influence, of the French nobility He paved the Way for 
the greltheſt, as it Has been called, of Ladis XIV; Ffom the time 
when the lattef afſtimied the reins of government, tiff the beginning 
of the late revolution; France had by far the moſt firmly eſfabliſhe 
government in Europe. The king poſſeſſed almoſt unlimited author- 
ity, which reſted on the ſireſt of alt fotinEations, the enthuſiaſtic Ar 
tachment of the people. 85 
France was divided into 30 governments, over _ f Which wa 


E reſembled we e ark tn W s ot 77 ge pow 
Vol. II. 3 vo * e e IVE 3 


A 9 
* x a F 


ers were far more extenſive. Diſtributive juſtice in France was at 

miniſtered by parliaments; chambers of accounts, courts of aid, pre- 

fidial courts, generalities, elections, and other courts. The parlia- 
ments were in number fifteen ; thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Gre- 


-. 'The next court of judicature in France was, the ehamber of ac - 


| Pee ang grande es the vaſſalages due from the royal 
8 c 


cities of Paris, Rouen, 4 555 
nd Vo 


Ss 


ba 


————— aa as al 
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6f ſuperiority, but that of public functionaries, in che exerciſe of their 


functions. No public office is henceforth hereditary or purchaſcable: 
No part of the nation, nor any individual, can henceforth. poſſeſs any 
privilege or exception from the common rights of all Frechen. 
There are no mote wardenfhips or corporations in profeſſions, arts, of 


_ trades. The law recognizes no longer any religious vows.” We 


men of the comprehenſive brevity and perſpicuity of its ſtyle. 


give this paſſage inthe exact words of the inſtrument itſelf, as à ſpect- 


. \ > „ 


Property deſtined to the expenſe of worthip; and to all ſervices of 


public utility, belongs to the nation, and ſhall at all times be at its di: 
poſal. This clauſe was aimed at eccleſiaſtical property; which had 
been Ioofely computed as worth ſix millions ſterling per annum. 
The regal and ecclefiaſticaf phander, ſeized by the nation, is eſtimat- 
ed at 4,000 millions of livres, which, at five livres to the dollar, is 


800 millions of dollars. Citizens are to have the right of chooſing 


their own clergymen, and there is eſtabliſhed, or implied, an univer- 
faFright of conterencees>: 8 J rien Po 
The kingdom is divided into 83 departments; every departwient 
into diſtrids ; and each diſtrict into cantons. The conſtitution is r. 
reſentative. The repreſentatives are the legiſlative body and the king. 
ie national afſembly conſiſts of one chamber only, is elected once ev- 


ery two years, and cannot be diſſolved by the king: The repreſenta- 


tives for the 84 departments, are 745, independent of tee that may | 
be granted to the colonies. | They are diſtributed among che depart- 
ments, according to their three proportions of tertitory, of population; 
ind of dire# contribution. Two hundred and forty.ſeven are attached 


to the territory. Of thele, each department names three, except; that 


of Paris, whicl names only one. Two hundred and forty- nine repre- 
ſentatives are attached to the population, and as many to the rect 


contribution. For this purpoſe, the total maſs of aQtive population 
zs divided into 249 parts; and each department nominates as many 
members as it contains parts of the population. The ſum total of the” 

_ dire& contribution is alſo divided into two hundred and forty-nine 


parts of the contribution, Every citizen; of the age of twenty-five 


years, is, under certain; ſpecified reſtrictions, entitled to vote in the 


Primary aſſemblies of the people, for ati elector. The eleckers chooſe 


ie depnties. © The powers of the king occupied a ſeparate chapter 


thirteen of fou teen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, or Between 


ſpecifed in this political ephemeron. The exerciſe of t 
und exechtive powers is likewiſe defined at great length. 


five and ſix millions of dollars per annum; though the ſum is not 
ſe of the legiſlative 


By the frond conſtitution, France is declared'to be a Republic... The 
people, for the exerciſe of ſovereignty, are divided into primary aſſem- 
dlies of cantons. © Every man born and reſident in France, of the age 


of twenty-one years complete, every foreigner aged tWenty. ane years 


complete, who has refided a year in France, who has acquired prop- 


i 


\ ; 
£4 


erty, married a French woman, adopted a child, or maihtained ar 
aged perſon ; inthort, every foreigner who ſhall be judged, by tlie I. 
ä ä 
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the laſt month of each ſeſſion. It is charged with the direction and 
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e HOSE! 1 7 a Tealury, IL admmi- 
trators of public money, are giyen, in annually to reſponſible commiſ- 


annot be members of ik. As to the mili- 
Ul the French males are ſoldiers... They are all 


of the republic, to know if there be ground for a national convention, 
in the following caſe, viz..if in one more than the half of the depart- 


* 


ments, *% tenth part of the primary aſſem ied of each, regularly 
formed, de 
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gere in the government of other nations. It does not ſuffer other na- 
tions to interfere in- its own- It gives an aſylum to foreigners, ban. 
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hed from their' country for the cauſe of liberty; it reſuſes refuge to 


1 The republic does not make peace with an enemy h- 
_ eupies any part of its territory. 

By the third conſtitution, the French people problelts „in che = 
ence of the Supreme Being, che p N ANY ny "ey ones 
of man and af enen , 

Bio . : 

The rights of: man in ſociety are W 1 ſafety, and 
eben Liberty confiſts in being able to do that which does not 
hurt others. Equality conſiſts in this, that the law ought to be the 
fame for all, whether to protect ar to puniſnu. quality admits auf 
no diſtinction of birth, no hereditary powers. Safety is: the reſult of 
the concurring exertions of all to inſure the rights af euery man. 
3 the right of enjoying and diſpoſing of one's eſtate, income 
of the fruits of one's Jabour and induſtry. Law is the general will 
expreſſed either by the majority of the citizens, or their repreſenta- 

tives. That which'is not prohibited by che law. cannot be prevented. 
No-one can be compelled 40 do that which the law does not ordain. 
No one ought te be called before a court ef juſtice, accuſed, arreſted, 
or een I except in caſes. determined, an- agreeably to the forms 


preſcribed by the law. The ſocial compact cannot ſubliſt unleſs the 


diviſion of powers be eſtabliſhed, their limits ee and the 57 wore 
MY of public e e rere 41 x 0 £ 
(7 Durizs. TEK „ 

The declaration oe rights contains the bn dn: of the ieee 
the ſapport of ſociety requires that thoſe who compoſe it know and 


diſcharge their duties. All the duties of man and citizen are derived 


ſtom theſe two- principles ĩimplanted by nature in our hearts DO 


not do to others that which you would not have others do to you 
Do ye conſtantly to others the good/yoa would receive from them. 
The obligations of every man in ſociety conſiſt in defending! ir, in 
ſerving it, in e nen its laws, and in on nec. won who are 
= wo e IETF 03 2 * B34 +> 8 z 
be 0 0 Ns D 4 ＋ V. T1 0 N. De $220 

EACH department i is diltributed into Cantons t * Digfres; 3 ach 
Abri into Commons. of ty ae 

The French colonies are part of the Republic, ind are ubjoaeds 
the fame eee ar 


Bots Polier Sirugsrion or rar Gi, 1485 20 95 7 | 


"toy: min born and' reſiding in France, being dener + Nets of 
age, who has cauſed his name to be inſeribed on the civic beck of 
his diſtrict, who has lived one whole year on e dercn ty f che 
Republic, who pays a direct, TE r or 7 1105 e is a 
Fach. citizen; * * (21 

Thoſe Frenchmen wh have fired one _ more campai; obs « the 
cle of liberty, are, without condition of taxes, Frenchi citizens 

A foreigner becomes u French citizen when, having Arribed at che 
Wy, of twenty-one, and declared his intention of ſettling He has Te: 

rot in 2 France durin 1 vgjnterrapice Tee of Teven N 
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 * wided 4 pay a direct contribution, and olfeſs Handed property, or is 


N farmer or a. merchant, or has married a French woman. 
French citizens only can vote in ene and be eligible 
to the offices eſtahliſned hy the cor itution 
I be exerciſe of the wh of citizen/is forfeited—By intacaligntion 
in a foreign country—By an afflation to, or connexion with, any 
forei corporation, we hs might ſuppoſe diſtinctions of birth, or 
Shi $ mig require religions teſts By the acceptance of offices or 
penſions offered by a foreign vernment By the being condemned 
to bodily or diſgraceſul puniſhments, until the perſon be reinſtated. 
The exerciſe of the rights of citizen is ſuſpended—By judiciary 
interdiction for the cauſe of fury, folly, or lanacy—By being in a 
tate of bankruptey By being in the ſituation of a hired ſervant 
By being under an as pw being under a pions of 
| — ſo long as the judgment js not annulled. | 
The exerciſe of the rights citizen is neither forfeited or ſuſpend- 
ed except in the caſes expreſſed in the two preceding articles, . 
Every citizen who ſhall have reſided ſeven years out of the territory . 
of the Republic without either commiſſion or ſpecial leave given in 
the name of the nation, ſhall be reputed 2 foreigner 3; he ſhall not be 
a citizen ag he have complied with the FopdiJons, 5 before g men- | 
Patany Mrrruas OR. Az58MBL1ES. Ws 
ps aſſemblies are compoſed of the citizens who hd - in 
ene and the ſame diltrig. The term required to vote in one of thoſe 
aſſemblies i is one year; that right 1 is forfeited hy one year's ahſence, 
No one can appear armed in the primary aſſemblies. They have a 
right to make regulations for their on internal government. Pri, 
mary aſſemblies are called together. To accept or peject the amend, 
ments made to the conſtigytional act which may be propoſed by tha 
aſſembly ef reviſton To proceed to the elections which belong to 
them by the conſtitution. Phey have a Rated meeting on the firſt 
Germinal (Marth 21) every year, gnd proceed according to the 


urgency of buſineſß, to the appointment Of the members of the 


electoral aſſembly . Of the judge of peace and his aſſeſſors Of the 
| preſident of the municipal adminiſtration of the diſtrict, or of the 
municipal officers for thoſe commons whoſe number of inhahitants is 
under 5000. Whatever ſhall be dong in a 7 to aſſembly beſides 
the objects for which it was galled together, be be null and void. 
Every 1 lawfufly gonylcted of buying or felling a vote, ſhall be 
excluded from the primary aſſembligs for 20 t ag the eh 
SO. be Hall be excluded forgrer, 
5 "ELxcToraAL Abekuskirz. e 
Every p rimary e ſhall chooſe one tleQtur 8 300 i Fe 
W nt or abſerit, proyided they be qualified voters. If the 
number of F citizens hors: not exceed 300, there ſhall be but one electar 
2 251 1 _ — be ere, 8 * FOO * ſhall be two from 
The members of tha 


2 afterwards until 2 an 22 of d years, | * electoral 
ae 


afferablies choole the members of che legiſlative body, viz. the mem - 
bers of the council of elders, and the members of the council of 50 
che members of the abrogating or annulling tribunal (cad e 
the grand jury the officers of department the preſident, public 
acculer, and clerk of the criminal tribunal— he Judges of civil 


tribunals. 2 
| Lecisiires Powæ n. General Diſtributions. 

The le iſlative body is compoſed of a council of elders, and of 2 
council of 800. They ſhall not, in any caſe whatever, delegate to 
one or ſeveral af its members, nor to any body whomſoever, any f 

the functions veſted in them by the preſent conſtitution. They ſhall 

not, whether by themſdyes or by delegation, exerciſe the executive 
nor judicial authority. The quality of members of the legiſlative 
body, and the exerciſe of any other public ſunction are incompatible. 

The number af repreſentatives of each department ſhall be in pro- 

portion to the population only. The members of the legiſlative body. 

are not the repreſentatives of the department which, has choſen mm. 5 

but of the whole nation, and no mandate inſtructions can be 

them. One- third of bath councils all be renewed annually. : 

caſe whatever ſhall any perſon be à member of the legiſlative body 

for more than fix years ſucceſſively. Both councils ſhall always re- 

ſide in the ſame common. The legiſlative body is permanent; they. 
may, however, adjourn themſelves to certain periods, to be agreed 
upon by themſelves. The nao cauncile fhall ot nn in one mw 

in any caſe whatever. 1 8 

Coons. or Free — | 85 

It is neceſſary, to be elected a member of the council of: 509, * | 
30 years old, and to have reſided in the territory of the French Re. 
public during the ten years which have immediately preceded the. 
election. The condition of age ſhall not be required until the ſeventh 
year of the Republic; until then, 25 ſhall be ſufficient. The council 
of 500 cannot proceed to buſineſs unleſs the 42g. lu eompoſed of 

200 members at leaſt. The propoſition of laws b excluſively 
to the council of 0. The propoſitions ee Haake of 

500 ſhall be called Reſolutions. . 

Covxer, or Evens. © 
The ebuncil Uf elders is compoſed of 250. No en 2 mem- 
ber of the council of elders unleſs he be 40 years of age if he be 


not, or has not been married,' and if he has not been a reſident: in 


the territory of the French Republic for the fifteen years which have 
immediately preceded the election. The council of elders cannot 
proceed to buſineſs unleſs the fitting be 8 of at leaſt 125 
members. The reſolutions of che council of . e * * | 
council of elders ſhall be called. Laar. 

Exzcvrive Power. _ 


| The executive power ſhall be entruſted to a de, compoſe Y : | 
of five members, who ſhall be- appointed by the legiſlative ody, 


which ſhall then diſcharge, in the name of the nation, the duties of 
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be at leaſt 40 years. old. Each 8 of * executive 1. 
ſhall prelide over it, in his t turn, three months only. The laws an 
Leis of the Tegiſlative body ſhall be addreſſed to the directory in the. 
erſon of its Prelident. e executive directory cannot deliberate. 
nleſs there be at leaſt three members preſent. The director 120 
vides according to the laws, for the external and internal ſafety of 
| the Republic. They (the directory] can iflue proclamations accord- 
ing, to, the laws aud Fol the execution, of them. They ſhall diſpoſe of 
the armed force, and in no caſe whatever ſhall Thaw» as 2 body or any 
member of it, command them, either during the time of their direc- 
torſhip, or in the two years 1 Ws ſhall follow the expiration of it. 
Should the d directory be informed of any conlpiracy againſt the ex- 
ternal or internal fafety of the Rate, .they may iſfue mandates ſor 
bringing before them, or mandates of arreſt, a 947 the. preſumed 
accompices,; they may interrogate them; but they ſhall be obli ged, 
under the pains pronounced againſt. the crime 'of 6 rm, py 
to cauſe them to be carried, in the delay of two 7 before the 
offſcet of police, that they may, be proceedeu againſt according to wor; 
The directory have the appojntment of. enerals in chief; ey ſhall 
not chooſe them” 5 the kindred of its members, They ſhall 
Watch « over and inſure the exe cution, of the laws! in the adminiſtrations. FE 
and tribünals by commiliic e pointed by them. They ſball ap- 
8 mt miniſters, and Half d i them when they ſhall think fit. 
Thall not be choſen 1 5 "thirty years. of age, nor among the. 
nüreck or retations of their members. The miniſters ſhall correſ- | 
3 with the authorities. immediately ſqbordinate to them. The 
legiſlative body ſhalt dete er ine the number and attributions (or func- 
2 f tlie miniſters, The number. ſhall not be lefs than fix nor | 
more” than eight. The miniſters ſhall not form, one conncil ; and 
hall be reſpeGively "reſponſible for both. the inexecution of the laws 
und of the 1 of the Aitectory. The directory eee the 
colletfor "of the dire impoſts of each. department. 
3 5 oY ADMINISTRATIVE AND Myn1caral, Bovigs... _-_.. | 
here ſhall be, in each department, a central admi niſtration, and 
in each canton at left one municipal adminiſtration, Exery member 


of A departmental or Municipal q{lpiniſtpatjon 5 be at nga 2 25 
Years of 2; Sy 5 : 


A #4 © fovreray Powrn,—Gener ral Diſh T0 . 
The Wet functions ct can be e by 1 70 che i ; 
body ap by the executive power... The judges cannot intercede or 
mieddle with. the *exerciſe of. the legiſlative power, nor make ANF 
regulation. They ein neither impede nor ſulpend the execution of 
any law, nor call before 1 any. of the adminiſtrators on account. 
of their duties. No one tan be ju dged by other. chan the. judges. 
hich the law aſſigns to him; nor 493 any attributions than ſuch as are 
| NE: by. A pr law, . Jakice, 7 5 ge neee er. 
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EATS] 45 5 1 whe Or. Cn Jes rich, ane je . 
The fi t of lea 4j nces to ar ſtrators choſen, by Je Pate, . 
e fe fs Thall be Fe r the 1 
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ſwans ck commerce; the law ſhall-determine the places where it 
uſeful to-eſtabliſh them. There ſhall be * civil er an” wor 


department. 4-0 . 
Or 8 eee dee 488 
No. one can be arreſted, unleſs it be to be carried 8 an os: 
the police; and no one ſhall he put in a ſtate of arreſt; except it be 
in virtue of a mandate of arreſt from the officers of the police, or of 
the executive. directory. No y_ arreſted: can be retained, if he 
| i a eee ſceurity in all cafes wherein the law r liberty: 
under bail. 
This — Ge was raiſed and came into opernion.ow thie 22d 
of September, 1795. $4 30 EH 
5 * TORICAL OpsrnTATIONs: 85 It all fir cok the haves 8 
fer d for this work, to give even an abſtract, ſufficiently comprehen- 
ſive to be entertaiuin and uſeſul, of the hiſtory of France, and eſpe- 
cially of the late reyolution which is ſo intereſting to the world. Nor 
does che author feel himſelf competent to a taſk/ ſo delicate and im- 
portant, in the preſent ſtate of information reſpecting this revolution. 
Ader e mult be expected, therefore, under this head, only a few detach- 
ed. hiftorical: remarks relative to the gw, progreſs, aud beate ſtare 
Ws revolution in France. 
» During the long period of 170 years previous to the commence- 
ment of the late rg/olution,: the French nation had remained under 
the yoke of deſpotic authority. Hiſtory affords no inſtance of a coun- 
try, in which deſpotiſm.-was reduced to ſo complete a ſyſtem as in 
France. The king levied taxes, by his ſole authority, to a greater an- 
nual amount than are raiſed by the whole of thoſe immenſe territo- 
33 which gompoſe the 2 body. The people were ſtudiouſ- 
OPPre reſſed by poverty, ignorance; and extortion. They had no 
* hts, or were carefully inſtructed never to claim them. This ſtu- 
pendous edifice of tyranny, erected with amazing ingenuity, and eſtab- 
liſhed, to human view, on immoveable foundations, has been brought 
o ſudden deſtruction, which has ſnaken the world, and cruſhed mil- 
3 lions of people in itz wide ſpread ruins. We have yet to hope that 
che elegant and well proportioned fabric of Liberty will be erected in 
its place. A. variety of cauſes conjointly operated to effect this won- 
derful Revolution; among them We mention, as perhaps the moſt 
operativ 7 +. their connexion and intercourſe with the Americans, dur- 
ipg their rolution, in which they imbibed the ſpirit of Liberty, and 
dittuſed it among, their countrymen; and which of courſe rendered 
them i impatient of the tyrauny under which they groaned; and fer. 
onaly and eipecially, their immenſe national debt, incurred by their 
numerous and ęxpenſive wars, and; increaſed" by the prodigality dt 
former monarchs,. 2: debt far beyond every reſource which the king- 
dom cou uld afford, and which threw the government into the utmoſt 
embarraſfment. Under g9 ſueceſſive miniſters,“ ſays Ribaut * the 
| "court, ever craving. and ever poor, had invented new reſourees. To 
imagine a new. tax was conſidered as a ſtroke of genius, and the art 
194 dilguiſmg it ſuewed the adroitneſs of the — We had already. © 
1 imported. Som Daly under the auſpices. of gur regents of 25 _ i 
_ 295% 
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- ence of which conſiſts in giving as little as you can to the ſtate, in or- 
der to levy as much as you can upon the people. The ſale of offices 
and commiſſions was likewiſe a tax levied upon pride and upon folly : 

their number increaſed every day. It is neceſſary to acquaint foreign- 
ers, that, among us, was ſold. the excluſive right'of exerciſing ſuch or 
duch profeſſions, and that this right became a title. Patents were made 
aut for carrying on the trade of a peruke-maker, of a coal. meter, of a 
ſearcher of hogs tongues; and theſe callings became excluſive; they 
were termed privileges. The rich purchaſed them as a (peculation, 
and ſold them ven re A certain financier had in his port - fo- 
lio thirty patents for peruke. makers, which were bought of him at a 
high price by perſons dwelling in the remoteſt provinces. ' Beſides 
that this low kind of ſpeculation: changed the character of a people, 
where every thing, even honour, was become venal, theſe new ereat- 
ed offices were all ſo many indirect taxes; for the purchaſer never fail. 
ed to make the public reimburſe: him. It was injurious to induſtyy,' - 
ſince, in order to exerciſe a profeſſion, it was not neceflary to have tal- 
ents for it, but to be either rich already, or to borrow in order to be- 
come rich. In fine, it was an additional burden to the ſtate, which 
paid the ſalary or the intereſt of every office that was ſold. The num - 
ber of them was enormous. A perſon who was employed to count 
them, and who grew weary of the taſk, ventured go eſtimate them at 
above 300,00. Another calculated, that in the ſpace of two centu- 
ries, the people had been burdened with more than 100,000,000 of 
new taxes, ſolely for the purpoſe of paying the intereſt of thoſe offi. 
In 1776, the finances had been put under the direction of M. Neck- 
ar, a native of Switzerland, and a Proteſtant, by whom a general ref - 
ormation was made throughout every department in the revenue. 
In the beginning of the year 1780, a variety of unneceſſary offices in 
the royal houſehold were aboliſhed, as well as many ſalutary regula- 
tions made ſor the public benefit. By his activity, the exceſs of diſ- 
burſements above the revenue, which, in the year 1776, had amounted 
to at leaſt a million ſterling, was converted into an excefs of revenue 
above the diſburſements, amounting to 445,000). ' Theſe reforma- 
tions, however, not being calculated'to-pleaſe ſueh as had found their 
intereſt in the abuſes of revenue, he was” diſmiſſed, and others more 
agreeable to the views of the courtiers appointed. ! Succeeding miniſ-. 
ters being endowed: neither with the integrity nor abilities of M. Neck. 
ar, the finances and credit of the nation wert on the point of being 2 


1 


entirely ruined, when the aſſembly of notubles was convened. This 
aſſembly had been inſtituted in the early ages, and was compoſed of 
archbiſhops, biſhops, various preſidents of the different parlia "Is 
and deputies of the different ſtates. Thus it was a repreſentation of 
the Whole kingdom, and as ſuch had been frequently called in times 
of public danger and diſtreſs. The miniſter at chis time was M. de la 
Calonne, ve it is acknowledged was not poſſeſſed of that diſintereſt. 


edneſs for which M. Neckar was ſo eminentiy diſtinguiſhed.” He i: 
| did to have prevented the Aﬀembly from ſiting, from Ta | 
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January, 1787, when it was convened, to the 26th of February; and 
to this the ſubſequent revolution is faid immediately to have been ow-" 
ing; as, er the interval, an opportunity was given to the mem- 
bers of converſing with each other, communicating their complaints, 
and forming ſchemes for redreſs. ' © © i i 0 } 
When the Aſſembly at laſt met for buſineſs, the king told them, 
chat the object of their meeting was to improve the revenues; to aſ- 
_ certain their freedom by a more equal partition of taxes; to diſengage 
the commerce of the kingdom from ſome of its embarraſſments; and 
toſuppott,. as far as poſſible, the poorer part of the community. M. 
de Calonne acknowledged the deficiency of the annual revenue to be 
about 80 millions of livres (about three millions Retling) which defi. 
ciency he traced as far back as the time of Cardinal Fleury, preceptor, 
and afterwards miniſter to Louis XV. The Abbe Terai, he faid, 
had found the deficiency at 74 millions, and left it at 40 while M. 
Neckar, who had found it at 37 in the year 1776, had left it at 56 in 
1780 ; and in 18 months after that time it had riſen to 80. M. Neck x- 
ar offered to refute this charge; but Calonne reſuſed to enter into 
any diſcuſſion of the matter, and the king would not allow of an in- 
quiry. On a fair ſtate of the caſe, however, it appeared that the defi- 
ciency of the revenue was at leaſt 1 10 millions; and this was the more 
alarming; as, during the adminiſtration of Calonne, no leſs than 6 
millions of debt had fallen in. The remedy he propoſed was a gen- 
eral tax on land, and a ſtamp act. This laſt, called the T imbre; occa-' 
ſioned the greateſt alarm. It was even ſaid, that every letter, which 
at any time might be adduced as a proof in a proceſs of law, was to 
be ſtamped. Calonne's ſpeech was publiſhed and ſeverely criticiſed ; 
he was ſuppoſed to have traced the deficiency of the revenue very high, 
in order to conceal his own faults; and he was oppoſed by the nobili- 
ty and clergy ; whoſe privileges he was ſuppoſed to have invaded by 
his land tax, In ſhort, fo great were the difficulties and embarraſſ- 
ments of the mjniſter, that he appealed from this Aſſembly to the peo- 
ple, blaming the Notables for their oppoſition; as he did not mean to 
impoſe any new tax on the people, but to relieve them. In a general 
meeting, on the 23d of April, the king expreſſed his ſorrow for the 
vaſt deficiency of revenue, and promiſed a more exact economy for the 
future ; but concluded with mentioning the ſtamp act. The Notables 
received the ſpeech with the utmoſt applanſe; but ventured to inquire 
into the neceflity of a new tax, the propoſed term of its duration, and 
the nature and extent of the ſavings to be made by it. This uneom- 
mon boldneſs did not give offence; the king*condeſcended to enter 
'  Ihto particulars, and calculated the increaſe of revenue at 40 millions 3 
The Notables proceeded in their inquiries, and it was now ſuggeſted 
that an Aﬀembly of the States ſhould*be called, as the Notables were 
not competent to impoſe a new tax. As the deliberations of the Not- 
ables were not carried pn in ſecret, this propoſal was inſtantly circulat- 
ed through the capital, and ſuppefed to be à new diſcovery. The 
Notables were ſoon after diſſolved, without having accompliſhed any 
_ thing, excepting the jullification of M. Neckar. During their reſearch- 
Airs. af the revenus; it was found, that * 
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Kis admigiſtntidn, there was an exceſs of 10 millions annually 3 while 
at preſent the 600 millions which were fallen in, had not been account- 
= verb and a Safoeney of ae go and wah _— was to be. 
"WP 
The Aſembly of N otabley was reach by the eRtabliſhment of 
the Council of Finance; a free paſſage for corn was allowed from one 
province to another; and the Cor vast, or perſonal ſervices to the lord, 
were aboliſhed by edict; but at the ſame time, the ſtamp act was el. 
tabliſhed. It extended to all letters and commiſſions for every office 
and place, either honorary or uſeful; for every grant, title, or conceſ- 
ſion; certificates for ſtudy; grants under the privy Teal 3/ commilſ. 
Gons in the affairs of the king; 3 accounts 1 bee c ol erery kim, 
& Ho. 80 7 | 
The weight of this tr Was looked. upon to be: Nav 8 bln” Gs 
the parliament refuſed to regiſter it. Inſtead of this, they called, in 
their turn, for accounts, till, in the diſeuſſion of the affair, it was alſo 
ſuppoſed to be diſcovered, that the parliament had no right to tax, but 
that it exiſted only in the States General. The peers were convened: 
by the parliament on the-goth, and joined with them in all their views. 
A bed of juſtice was held by the king on the 5th of Auguſt, at which 


de parliament was obliged ro attend, and the edict was regiſtered, ' 


notwithſtanding their proteſt to the contrary.  'Ten: days after, they 
were baniſhed to Troyes, a ay the edict regiſtered, by TE in the 
Chamber of Accompts, and the Court o Aids; thongh each body 
joined the parliament in their oppoſition. and- proteſts, e 
them for their firmneſs and propriety of uct. ® 
The baviſhment of the parliament of Paris, was teſented ſo much 
by the whole nation, that in a ſhort time it was found neceſſary to re- 
call chem, and matters were for a time conciliated ; though on this 
oecaſion, it is ſaid, that the parliament departed from the principles 
they had formerly proceeded: upon. Diſturbandes, however, were 
very ſoon revived. The parliament. of. Boardeaux: was baniſhed, in. 
the month of Auguſt the ſame year, and the conſequences were ſimi- 
lar to what have been related concerning that of Paris. The latter 
was ſcarcely recalled, when they were deſired to regiſter a loan to be 
taken up by gradual inſtalments, which, the miniſter pretended, would 
in 1792, render the revenues more chan equivalent to the expenſes; 
but as this loan amounted to no leſs than 340 mi me NS, ſomewhat more 
than 15 millions ſterling, the: e e heſitated, notwithſtanding 
all the penn of the minitter. At laſt the hike himſelf came to 
the houſe, and held what is called a Royal Seſſion. The edicts were 
now regiſtered, but the duke of Orleans proteſted; in the preſence of 
the king, againſt the legality of the proceeding. The parliament 
noted againſt the legalit 95 of the ſeſſion iti Fenn purpoſe. 
herduke of Orleans, wich four others, were We d the king call. 
ed for the journals of the: 2 6 deſtroyed the ptoteſt, and forbade it 
to de inſerted again. Great clamours ere raiſed hy the baniſment · 
af the duke of Orleans, and other members · of parkament ; emo 


ſtrances were preſented by. the parllaments of Paris, Bourdeaur, and 5. 


Rennes, but che eile were not recalled till the ſpring of 1788. 
4450 | | | Towards 


eret diſcontents and commotions, however, had undoubtedly. taken 


| place; the paſſion for liberty, which had already diſplayed itſelf in 


t freedom of ſpeech, continued to gain ground, and at laſt broke 

rth with irreſiſtible fury in the month of June, 1789. Previous to 
this period, that extraordinary ſociety or club, called the Facotin club, 
had been formed, which at firſt had ſo efficacious, and afterwards ſo. 
pernicious and exgcrable an influence /pver. the public affairs. Its 


members inſtituted an active correſpondence throughout the kingdom; 


and by eultivating a uniformity of opinion on political ſubjects, produ- 


ced in time that uniformity of will, which. afterwards appeared to 


en the popular counſels... 


The deputies of the people, finding, hatred by public 
opinion, roceeded, on the 17th of June, to the bold ſtep of aſſuming 


to themſelves the legiſlative government. On that memorable day, 
in the midſt of an immenſe concourſe of ſpectators, the deputies of the 
people, with ſuch of the clergy as had already joined them, announc- 
0 themſelves to the public, under the denomination of the Nati 
{y.* The hall re-echoed with the exclamations of joy, Long 
live-the king and the national aſſembly.” But when the. repreſenta» 
tives roſe in ſolemn ſilence, to take the oath. to falfl with fidelity their. 
dut tears eee from every eye, and the enthufiaſm of liberty took 


poſleſſion of every heart. This ſolemn ceremony-was ſueceeded by 


15 nomination of Mr. Bailly to the office of preſident, for ſour days 
only, and that of Meſſrs. Camus and Piſon de Galand, as ſecretames 
16 for the ſame period. Thus was formed the National. Afembly,':. ... 
On the 20th of June, an addreſs to the king was preſented by the 


nobility, complaining that the deputies of the Third Eſtate had at- 


tempted to centre, in their own perſons, the whole authority. of the 
States General, without waiting for the coneurrence of the other or- 
ders, or the ſanction of his maje 8 they had attempted to con, 
vert. their decrees. into laws; and had ordered them to be printed, 
publiſhed and diſtributed in the provinces; had. repealed, and re · en: 


acted the taxes, and ſeemed: to attribute to themſelves the united 
5 of the monarch, and the three great orders who. compoſe. the 
States General.” In conſequence of this, the king iſſued a proclama- 
tion, intimating that he would hold a- Royal-Seffion. in two. days. 


At nine in the morning, Mr. Bailly, che preſident of the commons, 
went to the hall with his two ſecretaries, but found the door ſhut, and 
ae by ſoldiers; the hall was alſo fi filled with ſoldiers, and all the 


nches torn up. The commanding officer informed them that he 


had orders to allow nobody to enter the hall; to which the A eſident 
replied, that he had no orders to diſcontinue the meetings o the Na- 


iven to allow nobody to enter the halls of the States General before 


Wo Bern and member * * at ” n ſhould > taken . 


N 


in 


-» * The Nations Convent, — i now The . | 
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1 „ e the: end of 1789 matters were apparently i in a ſtate of | 
tranquillity, the loans being filled, and the roya LY ples exact. Se- 


tional Aſſenbly; but was again told, that poſitive orders had been : 
Royal Seſſions. It was then moved by Mr. Target, an eminent 
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the members of the- Aﬀembly, that they were called together to Ot 
che conſtitution, and operate the regeneration of public order; that 
nothing could prevent them from continui 4 theit deliberations, in 
_ whatever place they were compelled” to hold their meetings; that 
 whereſvever the members are collected, there the National Aſſembly 
is ; and that each member take a ſolemm bath never to ſeparate, but 
to aſſemble together wherever eireumſtances require, ontit the con- 
ſtitution Ve eſtabliſhed, and confolidated on proper foundations. 
This propoſal was received with loud acclanatians j the oath was 
ſigned by tlie preſident and members, as well as by the deputies from 
Sc. Domingo, who requeſted leave to do ſo; after which the National 
Aſſemdly proceeded to buſineſs. They begin with reſolving that an 
addreſs thould be preſented to the king, for atigmenting the pay of the 
national troops of France, to an equality thoſe of foreigners in 
the French ſervice, viz. from four and à half to fix and x half ſous per 
day ; thus coneiſiatiag the army to their fide; in cafe there ffould be 
vecaſion for their aGftance in the affatr; Theſe proceedings were far 
7 — to his Majeſty: On the 23d of June, he held z 
— 01 hree Eft#tes, to 3 whom he made à ſpeceh, complaining 
that he was not ſeconded in his benevolent intentions 5 that the States 
General had been fitting more than two months, without having even 
on the preliminaries of thei operations. Inſtead of conſult- 
ing the good of cheir country, they had raiſed an eee and made 
. pretenfions'to wich they were not entitled- aſeſty conſidered 
it as incumbent upon him to deſtroy the ſeeds of Wet fatal diviſions, 
and he called upon 2. two principal elaſſes, the' nobility and elerg „ 
to aſſiſt him in his endeavours, and to propoſe à re-tinion of eonfulta- 
tion and opinion, which ought to take place for the general good of 
the kingdom. A declatation was then read by the keeper of t ; bind 
conſiſting of 3s articles, by way of conceſſiort to his fupfects, the moft 
remarkable of which were the abdfition' of l, de citcher ; the 
of the preſs left to the Judgment of the States; the preſent States 


eral to fix che manner ef convening the next, and to form the Ns. £ 


_ cial States; cuſtom houſes to he removed to the frontiers 5 4 
duty to be foftened till ix could be aboliſhed ) civil and eriminal jof- 

tice to be reformed by the king 5 corveecs and trioftritarn to be aboliſhs 
ed, and no tax im without the conſent of 3 States; &c. After 
this declaration; the king, and keeper of the ſeals left the hall; but 
the Tiers Er, or Commons, remained, with ſome of the nobikty and 
| clergywho had faden them, and paſſed ſotne very Warte were, 
in ſu what they had already done. Next day the oath Was © 


2 


fubſe y the deke of Gee wethe heud:of % 2 the prinels 


nohility, and 200 of che clergy. They nom began to' exert thethiſely 
lade dane of liberty, with grent ſpirit: | On the ere dualen of u dep- 
utation the nobles, hy preſident of the comttions was not allow- 


ed to addreſs chem in the uſual terms, * have the honour to e. 


int you * bur, „I am requeſted to acquaint; you.” In takin 
3 it was inſiſted that the country ſhoufd be prit before the king. i 
we * propoſal of annulli ing all the tates, and laying them on by the = 

thority of the National Aſſembly was made by Mr, Target, and in- 
fancy agreed to without one TI voice. a 
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In the mean time, the commons had the ſatisfaction to find that 
thaw proceedings were agreeable to the nation at large. Deputations 
were received, not only e the inhabitants of Paris, but from the 
electors of the provinces, e the aſſembly of their firm ſupport 
and ee e to ſtand or fall with them in the cauſe they ha# 
undertaken. But while thus employed, to the mutual ſatisfaction F 

themſelves and of the. people, the commons received a meſſage from 
the king, commanding them to depart from the hall. Some of chem 
replied, that they might be taken out dead, but would not go alive. 
The ſoldiery were then commanded to interſere, but they poſitively 
refuſed; and the king was informed by the commander in chief, the 
Dink: de Chatelet, — he could not N for the ſaſety of his royal: 
n, if the orders ow ven to the'trobps were to be enforced- His: 
zeſty; chen wrote a letter to the nobility and clergy, deſiring them 
to join the commons, which was accordingly done; but any littſe hope 
of accommodation which might nowtake place was entirely overthrowrr 
by the following accident. Two ſoldlers of the French guards form- 
ed a deſign of entering the National Afſembly,-in order to complain 
of the: Duc de Chatelet, their colonel; in the name of the whole regi- 
ent. With this view: they had dreſſed themſelves in plain clothes; 
o being obſerved bythe duke, they were by him committed to priſor. 
45 thence they ſent a letter to the Aſſembly, inſorming them of the 


danger in which they were, on account of the patriotic behaviour of 


the regiment: who had reſuſed to fire on their: countrymen. This et- 
ter produced the moſt aſtoniſting effect. A multitude of people ſet 
out from the Palais royal, where the friends of liberty were aſſembled, 
 vith adeſign to releaſe the priſoners. As they proceeded on their jour. 
ney, they were joined by many thouſands of others, among hem were 
' number of the Frenck guards. Having procured the neceſſdry inſtru- 
ments, as they went along, the tes and bolts of che prĩſon were for. 
eed, and the priſoners releaſed in leſs than an hour. Troops of dra» 
— and huſſars were ſent for, but they refuſed en, drank with 
multitude, and joined in their-acclamanons. 

Such an alarming tumult could not fail to affect even the boldef 
patrfats. A deputation was Crap ge at the motion of Mr. Tar. - 
get, to the king, requeſting him to take effectual meaſures for putting 
an end to the: Preſent trou and to forgive what i is paſt,” His Maj- 
eſty conſented, and the Aſſembly continued its proceedings. Some of 
the nobility and elergy attempted to enter a proteſt againſt every thing 
chat had been done, but they were overpowered by a vaſt majority. 

The preſideney of the Aſſembly was offered to the duke of Orleans, 

but on his declining the office, it was offered to the archbiſhop o 
Vienne, who accepted it. The king, however, perceiving his autho- 
_ rity almoſt annihilated, reſolved to overawe the Aſſembly by encamp- 

ing his troops in the neighbourhood. This excited a general alarm, 
and the Aſſembly became tumultuous. M. Mirabeau now to 
| Allingn ith himſelf as a ſpeaker. After taking notice that the ſtation 
I'M hes troops was an infringement on tlie liberty of the Aſſembly, and 
that the very finding them in proviſions in ſuch a time of ſcarcity 
| ol be 2 a * * Ro © Moth than 35,000 in aac rig 

| | propo 


- 1 N an addreſs.10 „ne king, praying that he 1 onthe back the 


Pure to the place from whence they came, together with the traih 
artilſery they had along with them ; and enemy) him, that in 


Kale. any diſturbances: were apprehended at Paris or = Verſailles, be 


might, raiſe. companies of armed burghers, who. would be a ſafficient 
Protection: This addreſs was preſented, but the king did not think 
roper to ſend away his troops, though lie aſſured the Aſſembly that 
ney: had nothing to fear, and offered to remove. the place of their 
ting to Noyons or Soiſſon⸗ 

Theſe aſſurances ſeem: to have FRI d. this P RISES ms: of the 
Affembly. They now proceeded to conſider the diſmiſſion of M. 
Neckar, and his aſſociates in the miniſtry ; they. preſented an addreſs 
to the bags i in which they-ſet forth the virtues af the ro ue min. 
iſters, aſfuring his Majeſty that the nation neither could nor 
have any confidence in the ne ones | 
of the ſcene Which muſt enſue; if the troops 


 Parifians; and propoſed to ſend a committee to the capital to prevent | 


bloodſhed To this: an unfavourable anſwer was en'p the king re. 
fuſing either ta: remove the troops; or to allow: — committee 4 be 
ſent to Paris; This anſwer produced a number of ſpirited ref6lutions 3 


among. which was the dich his Ma That this Aſſembly, dreading the 


conſequences wh 20 __—_ may produces muſt 
continue to inſiſt poi 12 troops drawn together in an 
extraordinayy v e In ſhe ee af Faris and Verſailles; 
and upon the eſtabliſhment of armed bodies of eitiaens . - Theſe reſ- 
olutions were taken.on the 'rgth.of July, and next day the people =. 
gan to arm themſelves; à party of troops entered the capital,” but 

the French guards ning joined: the people; only a Light ie cp irmiſlr 
happened, in which: two, OSHA of oy duke. de Choiſeuil's regi · 


ment, were killed and two. wounded troops then left the city; 


and the people proceeded. to ac 0. By gs Why port of the cauſe of 
liberty. The police of the city was, now: entry m ut influence, 
and its place was ſupplied by armed bur were ſhut 
up; a:general conſternation prevailed erer the N F ind ite 5 
ae 0 mila _— 58 eee , ee! 
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T is acdc on the Weſt, by Portugal and the 


Atlantic Ocean ; by the Mediterranean, 'on the 
y the Bay of Biſcay and the; Pyrenean Mountains, which 
Epe it from France, on the North; and: by che ſtrait of the ſea. at 
It is now divided into fourteen diſtricts, 
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en IN OTHER Paars « OF THE Grove. 


1. In Africa. On the Coaſt of Barbary, the towns of Ceuta, "30 
Melilla, aud Maſalquiyir : the Canary Iſlands, viz. Canaria, Ferro, 
Teyneriffe, 8 Kc. The iſ}ands of Annabon and Delpo, under t. the Equa- 
tor. 
2. In a. The Philippine Iſlands ; ; the principal of wht | is 
Euzon, whoſe capital i is Manila. The Marian, the Caroline, and Pa- 
Ee Iflands. 
3. In America, immenſe provinees, much larger than all e 
moſt of which are aſtoniſhingly fertile. 
of (15 In n North America, Louiſiana, California, © 010 Mexico,”or or. 
How ain, New Mexico, both the Floridas. N 
2.) In the Weſt-Tndies, the iſland of Cuba, Porto Rico, Trinidad, 
Margareta, Tortuga, Kc. 
'*(3.) In South America, Terra-Firma, Peru, Chili, Tucuman, bare 
gra , Patagonia. 
Theſe extenſtve countries we have already deſeribed- 3 
' Ancuny Names av» Davisions.]| Spain formerly included For. 


tugal, and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſ- 


peria, as well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars, 


divided into Citerior and Ulterior; the Citerior contained the prov- | 


inces lying north of the river Ebro; and the Ukerior, which was the 
largeſt part, comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumer- 
able are the chan og that it afterwards underwent 3 but there is no 
country 'of who 
know leſs than that of Spain. 
Criunark and Ware, ] Excepting the portba of Me equinozial 
ins, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but exceſſively hot in the 
= pfovinces in June, July, and Auguſt. The vaſt mountains 
t run throug h Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, 
—.— refreſhiti breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt 
Long h t ene the north and northeaſt are, in the Mille 


ain, hecken thoſe that are medicinal, are Nite! 


d Cordova. Ret. Spain the waters are found to have-ſach heal-! 
jualities, | y are outdone by thoſe of no o.country in Euro 
$5.0 e incloſing, and encouraging a reſort to them, 5 

re and more in v ogue, gpeszalf) at Alhamar in Granada. 


| Mauxtains.] 1 25 is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they : are ts, | 


ſumerous: The chief, and the higheſt, are the Pyrenees, near 200 


in length, which extend from the 078 Biſcay to the Mediter-: 


ranean, and divide Spain from France. e mountains there 
only five narrow. paſſages to France, * 3 over the pass 
t ſeparates Rouſillon from Catalonia, reflects great honour on the 


engineer who planned it, It formerly required the ſtrength of 30 mea 


ſupport, and nearly as many oxen to drag up a carriage, which 
horſes nom di wich cafe. The Cantabrian mount ains are a con- 
of the Tres © reach 0 ahi 118 agg yy forgh of 
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ancient hiſtory, at leaſt the interior part of i u, w. 


2 but many ſalutiferous ſprings are found in Granada, Seville, 


grow every 2 8 
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Cape Finiſterre. The celebrated Mount Calpe, now called the Hill of 
times, known under the name of one 177 


Gibraltar, was in former 5 known une N 1 
re of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lies *oppoite to it i 

rica. . EE | i 8 8 oy D142 el 3444 | * 8 
Among the mbuntains of Spain, Montſertat is parti e 

the attention of tlie curious traveller; one of the moſt ſingular in the 
world, for ſituation, ſhape and compoſition. It ſtandis in a vaſt plain, 
about, thirty miles from Barcelona, and nearly in the centre of the 


principality of Catalonia. It is called by the Catalenlatts Monte-ſer. 


rado, or Mount Scie, words which ſignify a cut, or fixed mountain; 
and is ſo called from its ſingular and extraordinary forte: For it is ſo 


broken and divided, and fo crowned with an infinite number of ſpiring 


cones, or pine heads, that it has che appesränce, at à diſtant view, to. 
be the work of man; but, upon a nearer approach, to be evidently 2 
natural production. It is a fpot ſo admirably adapted for retirement 


and contemplation, that it has, for many ages, been inhabited only by. 


monks and hermits, whoſe firſt vow is, never to forfake'it. When 
the mountain is firſt ſeen at a diſtance, it has the appearatice of am in- 
fiuite number of rocks cut into conical forms, and built one upon 


another to a prodigious heiglit, or like a pile of grotto work, or Gothic 


ſpires. Upon a nearer view, each cone appears of itſelf a monntain; 
and the whole compoſes an enormous maſfs about 14 miles in circum- 
ference, and the Spaniards compute it to be two leagues in height.“ 


As it is like no other mountain, ſo it ſtands quite unconnected with 


any, though not very diſtant from ſome that are very loſty, A con- 
vent is erected on the mountain, dedicated to our lady of Montſerrat, 
to which pilgrims refort from the fartheſt, parts "All the 
poor who come here are fed gratis for three days, and all the fick re- 


+ 


e fartheſt, parts of Europe. All the 


ceived into the hoſpital. . Sometimes, on particular feſtivals, ſeven 


thouſand perſons arrive in one day; but people. of condition pay a 


reaſonable price for what they eat. On different parts of the mqun- 


= 


tain are a number of hermitages, all of which have their little cha 


els, ornaments for ſaying mals, water ciſterns, and moſt of them links be: 


ardens. The inhabitant of one of theſe hermitages, which is ded- 
cated to St. Benito, has the . of making an annual entertain- 
ment on a certain day, on Which day all the other hermits Are in- 


vited, when they receive the ſacrament from the hands of the mountaiti; » 
vicar z and, after divine. ſervice, dine together. . They meet alſo . 
this hermitage, on the days of the ſaints to which their ſeveral her- 


mitages are dedicated, to fay maſs, and commune with each other. 


But at other times they live in a very ſolitary and recluſe manner, per- 


form various penances, and adhere to very. rigid Tules of. abſtinence, 
nor do they ever eat fleſh. Nor are they allowed to keep within their, 
Hung, leſt their Attention 
ſhould be withdrawn from heavenly to earthly objeQts,, The number 
of profeſſed monke there, is 76, of lay brothets 28, and of Gnging bays” 
#56 bales e e e eee Mr. Thie kneſſe, who” 


1 


walls either dog, cat, bird, or any living 


* < 


| has 
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Mr. Swinburne eftimates irs height at only 3,300 feet, and obſerves that the 


arms of the eonvent ate, the Virgin Mary ficting at the foot of a rack, half eur” 
through by a ſaw. e 5 i | 


, .R.. A l N 


” bas publiſhed a a very particular deſeription of this extraordinary moun- 
_ tain, Was i formed by, one of the hermits, that I n ſaw from his 

| hahitation, the illands of Minorca, Majorca, and 25 and the king. 
. of Valencia, and Murcia. 


Ach fal AND. Lakes). Theſe are the N formerly Dutius, 
hic 8 


« into. the Atlantic Ocean below Oporto i in, Portugal ; the 
5 99 or W Which falls into the Atlantic Ocean below Liſbon ; ; 

u Falls into the ſame Ocean near Cape Finiſterre; as does 
_ the G quiyer, now Turio, at St. Lucar; and the Ebro, the an- 
5 Son Therws, falls into the Mediterranean Sea below: Tortoſa. | 


ie .river Tinto, the ares of which, are yer Extraor, inary, 
5 J in Sierra! grena, an: x of Ti itſelf 3 inzo the Medit 1 5 55 155 
Tinto TA. it from , 1 85 its 


7 Huelva, . Wes 5 2 0 


Fi 5 a 


HEN mane oe: N 5 ad ny into whe Med- 
ies, lower, dom. 

A With e trout. of the water Fe a wo 

ee "os is "made by. the heat of the ſun. 

Bar $.] The chief 'bays ar are thoſe. of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna, (com- 
monly called the Groyns,) ig0, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Ali- 
; Goth 'Altea, Valencia, Raſh, Majorca in that iſland, and = harbour 
| ort-Mahon, in the iſland of Minorca. , The Grit, of Gibraltar di- 
| "rides Europe from Africa. 

| EALTH AND. e 1 Tbe Wen of Sp ain might be one 
: of the richeſt countries 3 in Europe. It borders like France, upon two 


ſeas ; 3 it is interſeQed'by. lx large ſtreams, and by upwards of fifty 


BY aller rivers; it has very conſiderable monntains, : and its climate i is, 
in ſome Teſpeds,, fill finer than that of France. With reſpect to its 
ze, it is ſome what ſmaller than the latter; however, the advantages 
Juſt. enumerated, added to the immenſe extent and wealth of the 55. 
dies, ought to raiſe this monarchy high above all the other powers 
of Europe. Ang Jet the reverſe is the caſe ; Spain is thinly peopled, 
| Bat ut. little commerce, few manufacuzes, and what commerce it 
has is moſt entirely in the hands of ſtrangers, notwithſtanding. the 
_ impediments thrown. iu their way by government, Wich reſpect ts 
_ the induſtry and fertility of the ſeveral provinces, Abbe Cavaniles diſtin- 
Sufthes between the central and dutward provinces; ; the latter, viz. 
| S Aſturia, Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, ele Murcia, 
Granada, and the ſouth of Andaluſia, are better watered and wood; 


* ä lels hot, and upon the whole much more e an 
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r og 
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the middle provinces J moſt of them have, beſides; the advantage of be- 
ing maritime provinces. As a favourable inſtance of the fertility and 
induſtry: f Spain, the ſame author has ſtated the en the Hons 


| ince of Valencia, i in che beg manner tinto wegn 27% ine 


It Si | Ran 1 o Reedeh . 
Silk, 2,000,000lb. yalued at 91 8 2 Ls VE En 30, ooo, o 
Hem UTE e ; het z. — — 5 1, 300, 0 
Flax, p 5 „ 77 Ah bg? 1.5 „ 2114. 22: 1, Joo, oο 
Wool, of the e ſort, 2 3, ewt. — Re — ,.920;000. 
Rice, ERB nd 1 a + — — — 5180,00 
Oil, 1 1,000,000 Ct. i 12 4 9 5 i — . 1; Geil ©04000: 
Wine, 3.000, 00 cantaros, e — — IO! zz 5, o 
Dried raiſins, Sand cwt. v —? — 600, o00 
„ _ eee rel 
Den 144 "8 a 0 1 e gp. n Sanne 300,000: 5 
ee eee Total 4771305880 


The rack! of cork! "Y maize; „ ou; as) inte, and the fiſti- 
eries of the ſame province, a mounted, 1 770, to 65,000,000 mu 
The amount and variety of theſe productions i is really aſtoniſhing! 
yet it muſt be owned, that this province is perhaps the richeſt in Spa | 
One of the 8 obſtacles to agricultute in this kingdom i is Het. 
breeding ver y large flocks of ſheep, the valuk of which is eſtimated i in, 

. Spain at 70,0 8 800 Mores. They take up tos 'great-an extent 
roufid for their ſubſiſtence, to the prejudicerof agriculture! and pere 
ation, The number of thoſe Nik whoſe-wook is: of the fineſt fort; is 

imated at 5,000,000; the profits arifing from them amount, wann 

9 to 8, aa hs Ryres of wich 2, 200, 000 are paid* to the kin > 4 

o muſt 9 7 deducted from the e hy re inf only 


e 2 ky to der 1 5 ewt. 0 reren of Lomas 


orly*'s, o cwt. remains in 

different parts of Germany. ele are. eral karge towns whtels" 
carry dn the 3 3 ppl for exportation; and 
thoſe * ich produce the fineſt ſorts of wool, are 5 Schori, 


e lone aur 2 53000 ent.) "Avila, SE —— Soria. ; 
Caſtile and Siena. | 


Bs 3 and is under the ee of i importing: barge: quantk- | 
12 2 21 02 * 23771 * 5445 Hi, tien. * 7 : Bar 
bree Pro! robes echte itz ; à8 a oranges; lemons; nigh fi „ 
grapes. In 1764 tRere were exported freim che harbdur of Mala - 
by 7850 cheſts of emis and br nges, holding from 10 to 23500; 
eacty; 1000 barrels of ge, at Trend each! gos, barrels of al- 
beet of 27 —300l1b; Sen 500 balls of fade arid lemon peel; 
balls 6f roſemary, the dan wei a 8 v Folb. megranates, dates 
ibs (beſides the kerheVof this fruit; which — an abmond 
* Four; the leaves of it are v ted in Spain; they are boiled devm to. 
ar reſinous juice, whickHerves inſtead of frankincenſe.) Capers, che- 
5 af Which 30;066 fbiplaſte n e province of Aſtu- 
: bs phe ts fr Te OR A's 3 5 ria; 
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ria; filherts, 30,000 d bagaaf which, ſeld at 1h Renting: dach, are ſent 
Proc to. England. The ſngar-eane,, which at preſent is little eulti- 


Vvated, on account of che importation of Welk India ſugar: Only four 
ſugar-mills are now remaining in the province of, Granada. Soda. ; 


ſaffron; tobacco. The greateſt tobacco manufacture is at Seville; it 
employs1,000 workmen, and 180. mules, uſed to put 28 mills in mo-+ 
tion. The building uſed for this purpoſe reſembles. a palace in mag- 


- nificence, and the profits it yields amount to 6,000,000 of dollars: 
Every day 24, ooolb. of tobacgo are dried. Tobacco is mixed in this 


manuſagure with a ſort of red earth, called Almag 1a (rubrica frabri- 
lis)-which. is found near Carthagena, in eee of, Murcia. Up- 
wards: of 1, ooolb. of honey is exported; but the conſumption of wax 
is ſo great, that vo regret mult be imported from the Weſt Indies. 
Balt is very plenti: 


traced ii tom the ſea- water Unhappily, the ſalt trade is a monopoly 


af the * Baltpetre abqunds ns, country..; the ſoi} is impreg- 

| nated with a peaſants, haye faltpetre. pits; If properly. At». $ 

tended to, con er | 
Ai wines of Spayyare celebrates} fox their rich and delicious Wegen. 


le quantities for exportation might be produ uced. 


and the form er conſiderable articles of en. 1 
Nest to. the ee e of Ar en ee and 

Mureia, Hh: $47 7 quantities of ilk. they ſupply; 
'The-whals. ace of fit, Range four. provinces, was eſtimated, 


about. 30 1 Aga, at about SP a oaAy. aunually, This e 
bas Le Aste In 1776, Granada, and Murcia, produced 
700, polb. and; nn upwards; 1 175 dee In 176a, the ſilk 

raiſad in. Valencia, amounted. to..1,}.50,000lh in, Murcia to 490,000, | 


in Arragon to 170, 000, in Granada o Joo, poolb. Notwithſtanding 
theſe vaſt quantities of filk, the 155 manufactures are few and .incon- 


| te. i in proportion; . ſcarcel x..the fourth, part of thoſe remain 
which werel ig a flouriſhing. ha, 8 en e Of 70,90: 
arilz. 


only 10,000. Femains, 


looms, which Spain formerly h | 
number has again in. 


59g in he gear 1326. Since that, tinge, their 


15 QF bet. molt of which. is ex- 
facku deb gin Walanęis. Aragon 


1 po » 3 
A 4 * == yy 2+ gp"? 


"Gol 25 Ter was * in 1. — mines in very conſiderable quan- 


tities during. che times of the pans minion, and eyen afterwards 
by the induſtrious Moors, At preſent only 2 few, Gilyer;mines arg 
worked,” among whichs. that. at ee the province. of 
Eſtremadura, is the moſt . It, was formerly, worked: ta. 
"on hi, 1 8 it is at eee 

| BqUT x 
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I in- Spain; there are not only many rich brine- 
135 ſprioge,; but large quantities of rock ſalt; and much falt is alſo ex- 


| n&ions of this kingdom; 


od hell 
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manufactured abroad. This province : produces likewiſe very large 
quantities of lead; the clear profits of one of theſe lead mines, at 
Binares, amounted to 3, ooo, ooo dollars in ſeven years. Quickſilver 
is found in the rich mines of Guadalcornal and Almada. The firſt 


who worked them were Germans; the celebrated Fuger, ſo conſpie- 
yous-for his wealth in Charles the Fifth's time, got moſt of his ziches 
from; the mine of Almada. In the middle of the preſent century, 


| tion, by means of. good roads and canals. A paper-bank was eſtab- 
liſhed in 478, an Faſt India Company incorporated in 1785, and & 


* 
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rom 


ey, from America an- f ; 
Fear to 1,266,907 1,067, reales de velJon, and the duties to 65.472195 
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Anwar Pronucrions 'The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of 
„ BY 8A AND Land. J Andaluſia, are thought to be the hand- 
ſomeſt of ang i in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſervice- 
'able. | The king does all he can to monopolize 7 0 fineſt breed for 
His own ſtables and ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules and black 
-eattle ; and their wild balls have ſo much ferocity, that their bull- 
Feaſts were the moſt magnificent ſpectacle the court of Spain could EX 
+hibit3/nor ate they now diſuſed. Wolves are the chief beaſts of pre 
that infeſt Spain, which is well ſtored with' all the game and Py 
few that are to be found in the neighbouring countries already de- 
ſcribed. The Spaniſti ſeas afford excellent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially 
anthovies, which are here cured in great perfection. 3 
7 Fot vfarton, IxHABTTAUTs, Manners, 1 Spain, formerly the 
-Cusrons, Divkxsions and Darss.  ' ' moſt populdus kingdom 
a 43 Warvpe, is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the 
great drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the indolence 
5 1 the natives, who are at no pains to faiſe food for their families. 
-Another'exuſs\ may be aſſigned; and that is, the vaſt numbers of ec- 
-Eefiaſtics, of both ſexes, who lead a life of celibacy Some 8 15 
Have given ſeveral othen canſes, fack as their wars with the Moors, and 
the final expulſion of that people The preſent” inhabitants of this 
kingdom hade been computed by Feyjoo, a Spaniſh writer, to amount 
10 93250j0007/:count Aranda makes them as ſtated in the Table. 
The perſons of the Spaniards are generally tall, eſpecially the Ca- 
wilians 3 cheir hair and . Warthy, but cheit countenances 
Are very erpreſſive. The court of Madrid has of late been at great 
Pains to clear their Aber kr of muſtachoes, and to introduce amon 
them the French dreſs, inſtead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, 
trait breeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chiefly 
conſined to the lower ranks, The Spaniards; before the acceſſſon of 
the houſe of Bourbon to their throne; affected that antiquated dreſs in 
hatred and contempt of the French; and the government, probably, 
will find ſomè difficulty in aboliſning it quite, as the ſame ſpirit” is far 
from being extinguiſhed. An as Caſtilian, or Spaniard, who ſees 
none above him, thinks himſelf the moſt important being in nature; 
andthe ſame pride is commonly communicated to his deſcendants.” 
_ Ridiculous; however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt 
e effects. It inſpi ires the nation with 'gtnerous, humane and 
virtaous ſentiments; it del ſeldom found that 4 Spank nobleman, 
gentiemanz or even trader, Is guilty of a mean action. During the - 
moſt embittered wars they have had with En 9 5 for near 9 
' | Paltz there(is-no-inſtance- known of their taking advanta 
| pul ht gafily-have' done) of eonfiſcating the Britiſh: Property 
galleons and Plate fleet, which way <qually: ſecure it at 
2 Peace. 1 what 
By the beſt and malt rende Gb ebuptg bf the . yr b it 19 
chat tie Spamards, in America, gave the moſt humane and noble re. 
eee ſubjects who were in che Jar fell into fs hands, 
by Jupplying'them neceſſarie ut mone and tre 
e eee ee e ee 
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os, mem i in che moſt hoſpitable manner while they remained men 
„ 

Having ſaid thus e, we are . to e deren the 
Spaniſh nobility, gentry, and. traders, and their government, which 15 
to be put on the {ame footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, who 
are as mean 1 5 5 as thoſe of any other country. The kings 
of 81 pain, of the houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ na- 
tiv 28 aniards of great families, as their miniſters. Theſe are gener- 
ally] 'rench or. Italians, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into 
Ive by the moſt infamous arts, and of late times, from the moſt ab · 

5) one Hence it is that the French kings of Spain, ſince their 
1 on to that monarchy, have been but very indifferently ſerved 
in the cabinet. Alberoni, who had the greateſt genius among them, 
embroiled his maſter with all Europe, till he was driven into exile 
and diſgrace; and Grimaldi, the laſt of their Italian miniſters, haz: 
ns A Tebellion | in the, capital, by bis oppreſſive and unpopular 
meaſures. 

Ihe common people who live on the coaſts, partake of all che bad 
qualities that, are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſem- 
| blage of Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventurers, and Engliſh ſmug- 
zlers ; . who, being unable ta live in their own country, mingle with the 
paniards.. In time of war, they follow privateering with great ſuc» 
dels; and when peace returns, they engage in all illicit practices; and 
often enter into the Iriſh and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice, 
There's are about 49,000 ges, and who, beſides their fortune-telling, 
1 innfkeepers in the {mall towns and villages, : The character of the 
Won is thus. drawn. by. Mr. Swinburne, after his late travels 
rough the cbuntry: The Catalans appear to be the moſt active 
Marre ſet of men, the beſt calculated for buſineſs, trayelling, and man- 
; ufactures. The Valencians a more ſullen, ſedatę race, better adapted 
to the occupations of huſbandmen, leis eager to change place, and of a 
much more'timid, ſuſpicious, caſt. of mind than the former. The An- 
 dalufians ſeem to be the greateſt talkers and rhodomontadoes of Spain. 
The Caftilians' have a manly frankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning 
and deceit, The n 8 8 ot are perhaps the leaſt induſtrious of 
the whole nation; 15 5 old Caſtilia ns are laborious, and retain more of 
ancient ſimplicity of manner; both are of a firm determined ſpirit.— 
The Artagonele are A mixture of the Caſtilian and Catalan, rather in- 
8 to che former, The Biſcayners are acute and diligent, fierx 
at ud impatient of control, more reſembling a colony of republicans 
than a provincę of an abſoldte monarchy;z and the Galicians are 2 
Plodding pains- taking race of: mortals, that roam over Spain i in ſearch 
of ; n hardly earned: ſubſiſt nee? 
otwithſtandin the pride and en Tf 50 Spanne, their 
35 92 is eafily diſcernible,, but their wants; are few, and their appe- 
fites eaſily ſatisfied. The inferior orders, even in the greateſt eities, 

Uri miſerably lodged, and thoſe lodgings wretchedly furniſhed... Many 
of the poorer Tort, both men and women, wear neither ſhoes. nor ſtock- 
ings, 55 coarſe bread Reeped in oil, and occaſionally. ſeaſoned wi 

Vine gar, is is \ the PO. food of: the country People, through, ſever: 
provinces, 
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provinces.” A traveller in Spain muſt carty provi 


ons and bedding 
with him, and if perchance he meets with the appearance of an inn, 
he muſt even cook his victuals, it being beneath the dignity of a Span- 
jard to perform theſe offices to ſtrangers; but lately ſame tolerable inns 


have been opened by Iriſkmen and Frenchmen in cities, and upon the 
high roads. The pride, mdolence, and lazineſs of the Spaniards, are 


powerſulinducements to their more induſtrious neighbouts, the French, 


Who are to be found in all parts of the kingdom; and here a won- 
dGerful contraſt diſtinguiſbes the character of two neighbouring na. 


tions. The Spaniard ſeldom ſtirs from home, or puts his hand to work 


of any kind. He ſleeps, goęs to maſs, takes his evening walk. White 
the induſtrious Frenchman becomes 2 thorough domeſtic; he is butch- 
er, cook, and taylor, all in the ſame family; he powders the hair, cuts 
the corns, wipes the ſhoes, and after making himſelf uſeful in a thou - 
ſand different ſhapes, he returns to his native country loaded with dol- 
lars, and laughs out the remainder of his days at the expenſe of his 
proud benefactor. : i | f | ͤ Z et hae FR 1 
The Spaniards are univerſally known to have refined notions. and 


teellent ſenſe; and this, if improved by ſtudy and travelling, which 
they now ſtand" in great need of, would render them ſuperior to the 
French themſelves.” Their flow, deliberate manner of proceeding, <> 
ther in counciFor war, has of late years worn off to ſuch a degree, that 
during the two laſt wars, they were found to be as quick both in reſolr- 
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their courage and acktvity before their miſtreſſes ; a | 
bavalier is proclatmed, honoured, and Tewarded, according, to the num» 
ͤ a 5 | ” ber 
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e their miſtreſſes; and the yalour of the . 
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, der and ferpeneſs of the bulls hehas killed in theſe encounters. Great 


pains are uſed in ſettling the forms and weapons of the combat, io as 


to give a relief to the gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf, 
which is attended with circumſtances of great barbarity, is undoubted- 
ly of Mooriſh original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon 


good terms with, that. aan. ne nen complaiſance, and n : 


| Hong rivalſhip. 


There is not a town in Spain but what. has a large dene ſor the 


Purpoſe of exhibiting bull - ghts; and it is ſaid that even the pooreſt 
indabitants of the ſmalleſt vill will often club together, in order 
2 e COW or an ox, and fight them. riding. upon. alles, for want 
0 
GovaRnnext. 75 Spain i is at preſent : an abſolute monarchy, The 
meeting of the deputies of the towns, whenever a new tax is to be im- 
poſed, is a mere matter of form. Some provinces, however, as Na- 


 Yarre, Biſcay, and Arragon. have preſerved ſome of their ancient im- 


munities. The king's edicts, before they acquire the foree of laws, 
mult be regiſtered in the court of Caſtile, The erown is hereditary, 
both in the male and female line, By a law made in 2715, female 
heirs cannot; ſacceed till after the whole male line is extincct. 

Public buſineſs is managed by the following departments: The 
Couocil of State, or the Cabinet; of the miniſters belonging to it; the 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs is conſidered as the firſt. © The Su- 


pPreme Royal Court, or Chamber of Caſtile, occupied with the internal 


adminifiration;. It is likewiſe the Supreme Court of juſtice in the king 


dom, and is divided into four chambers: The Council of War, the 


Royal Council of the Indies, and the Council of Finances. There are 


12 tribunals in che different provinees of Spain, ealled Chancillerias, 


Conſejois, or Audiencias. In the ſmaller towns, the judges of the in- 
ferior courts of juſtice are called Aleaides or Naples; in the 1 
eities, Corregidores, and their aſſeſſors Regidores. Law ts in 
country are exceedingly expenſive, and of long duration, 


The civil, criminal, and police laws, are partly derived foden Salk an · 
cient Gothic laws, and partly contained in the 2 of the kings. In 
caſes where theſe laws are deficient, the Roman laws are made uſe of. 
In eccleſiaſtical matters, the canon ox papal law, in Wen dn is 5 


; adopted as the rule of ri ht. — 


Fundamental laws of che monarchy are the following « 20 Theindi- | 


viſibility of the Spaniſh dominions. 2. The right of pri 
which put an end to che euſtom of dividing the kingdom between the 


forms. of the aq Ps And, 3. The above-mentioued- clauſe. concerning . 


ge ſucceffion e female line. 

The provinces are governed by viceroys; (Viereves) and- all the 
Auditions: dominions of Spain are divided into three royal govern- 
ments, under the viceroys of New Granada, Mexico, and Peru. There 
are nine ſuperior courts. of e or Audiencias, i in een and 


ou in the Phili pine Iſlands. o Wh 4 i | 


Finances) The king's: revenns: Chop oli Spoin Smog: to up. 


wards of 5.000, Dol. Healing.” en of e revenue from _ : 


Zo ay eraltacrtt's leo e ad Here's Met nent 
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r. Handsyis Laid to pra 105 millions 
pialters; 0 5: | 211 118 5 
The, public revenue is divided: into the geen and Nine reve- 
nus. The firſt ariſes, 1. From the cuſtoms and the duties on import- 
ed goods from abroad, as well as on thoſe imported from © one province 
into another. 2. From the monopohis of the crown, viz. thoſe of to- 
bacco, ſalt, lead, quickſilver, and gunpowder. 3. From ſtamp duties, 
contributions, a tax on landed eſtates, taxes levied on the eſtates of the 
_ clergy, from the ſale of papal abſolutions and indulgences, reduced to 
the price of 40 ſous each, from the poſts, deductions from the ſalaries 
of puhlic officers, and the mint. 4. The crown revenue from Amer- 
ica. 5. The crown revenue from Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Ma- 
jorca, and Minorca- What is called the provincial revenue ariſes 
from the 22 provinces, into which the kingdom of Caſtile has deen 
divided; it eonſiſts of various tithes, and duties on ſoap, brandy, wine, 
and they nee. | mr. of * W eee ee are — wel 


| deſtined fort the ensteht how of the . Lins 71 r ders 
Spain is burthened with ih <onkdeable public debts); ! hoy are at 
preſent divided into the old and new debts: The former are thoſe 
contracted by the wars f Charles V. and his fucceffors, amountin 
to go millions of piaſters ; the new debts have been chiefly 3 
by ithe laſt Karle England, and they are ſtated by Mr. Neckar to 
amount to 120 millions of French livres, which will be paid off by 
the ydar 1800, if no ne- War ſhould happen. Tem dF 11 Gir 
Ax v. The army of Spain, i in 1983, amounted to between 50 and 
70, ooo meu ; .befides 20,00 militia. According to others, the re u- 
lar trop iiid not then actually exceed 50z000 men j and more recent 
adcoumts reduce the army to only 20, oo effective men. The army 
— as publiſned in 96, LIRA 1 e J 132730 

9 « | 1; 


. men on the lift, viz. ET 2 PS, 4 33; 2] Fo © oe We 111 7 4 
Royal guards, — 30 Mut ft 75 9.900 
Forty - ix ee {Tomas 3H) lo l fo che 61425 

6 Artillery, 102 21 8 — rob (ins lt ph 2 3.355 
Engineers, FMM M18 & / ) frac Hus. C 92 e 1 . 150 
Fertan dragon, —P ods e En r 29,200 

Militia, | | e e off) noifte 29,70 
Invdids and miltis N 7g bog. 0% 516 big 15,000 
e Te ee J. 15 W * Vin lien 210, lie b woe 
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VT 'Toral, 190 132730 
h nei. actually raiſed in time T e mery mod. 
| cron conſidering the great extent of the ki ingdomic;Thtre- are mili- 

tary hbals at Segovia, Barcelona, and Oran, 5 en A 
tactic ſchool is Eſtabliſhed at Avila. There are, nthe French fron- 

tiers, 15 ſtrong e and as many on the frontiers 8 

Avv. 
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= exſecution; and the leaſt deviation from what is called the orthodox 
faith, is liable to be puniſhed with loſs of liberty, and even of life. The 
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circi, are to be found at Terrago, and different parts of Spain. Near 
the city of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman way, paved with 
large flat ſtones; it was continued to Merida, and from thence to 8e. 
ville. At Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre, which is 
now converted into a church, ſaid to be one of the greateſt curioſities 
of antiquity. It is 600 feet in length, 500 in breadth, and of a pro- 
portionable height; the roof, which is amazingly bold and lofty, is fup- 
ported by $50 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, forming eleven ailes, 
in which are 366 altars, and 24 gates; every part being entiched and 
adorned with the moſt noble and coſtly ornaments. At Martorel, a 
large town, where much black lace is manufactured, is a very high 
bridge, built in 1768, out of the ruins of a decayed one that had ex- 
ited 1995 years from its erection by Hannibal. At the north end is a 
triumphal arch or gateway, ſaid to have been raiſed by that general 
in honour of his father Hamilcar. It is almoſt entire, well propor- 
tioned and ſimple, without any kind of ornament, except a rim or two 
of hewn ftone. Near Murviedro, (once the faithful Men) de- 
ſtroyed by Hannibal, are ſome Roman remains as the ruins of the the- 
atre, an exact ſemicircle about 82 yards diameter; ſome of the galleries 
re cut out of the rock, and g,000 perſons might attend the exhibi- . 
tions wNnout Jncunvemence HOSTS Pa ors 6, 9 80 TP EIT 
The Mooriſh antiquities are fich and magnificent. Among the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe is the royal palace of the Alhambra at 
Granada, which is one of the moſt entire, as well as the moſt ſtately, 
of any of the edifices which the Moors erected in Spain. It was built 
in 1280, by the ſecond Mooriſh king of Granada; and, in 1422, in 
the reign of their eighteenth king, was taken by the Spaniards. ' It is 
fituated on à hill, which is aſcended'by a road bordered with hedges 
of double or imperial myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, with- 
in the walls of the Alhambra, the emperor Charles V. began a new 
palace in 1568, which was never finithed, though the ſhell of it re- 
mains. It is built of yellow ſtone ; the outfide forms a ſquare of one 
hundred and ninety feet. The infide is a grand circular court, with a 
portico of the Tuſcan, and a gallery of the Doric order, each ſupport- 
ed by thirty-two columns, made of as many ſingle pieces of marble. 
The grand entrance is ornamented with columns of jaſper, on the 
pedeſtals of which are repreſentations of battles, in marble baſſo relievo. 
The Alhambra itſelf is a maſs of many houſes and towers, 'walled' 
round, and built of large tones of different dimenfibns. Almoſt all 
the rooms have ſtucco walls and ceilings, ſome carygd, ſome painted, 
and ſome gilt, and covered with various Arabie ſentences. It is the 75 
moſt cutious place within, that perhaps exiſts in Europe. Here ax 
ſeveral baths, che walls, floor, and ceiling of which are of white mar. | 
ble. The gardens 'abound with orange and lemon trees, pomegran- 
ates, and myrtles. At the end of the gardens is another palace called 
Ginaraliph, ſituated on à more elevated ſtation than the Alhambra. 
From the batconies of this palace is one of the fineſt profpeds in Eu- 
rope, over the whole fertile plain of Granada, bounded by the ſhowy © 
mountains. The Moors to this day regret the lofs of Granada, and 
ſtill offer up prayers to God for the recovery of 'the'6ity. Many oth- 
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er noble monuments, erected in the Moorifh times, remain in Spain; 
ſome of them in tolerable preſervation, and others exhibiting tuperb 
min d fend OPIOIDS ee ee e eG Je SI'S 
Among the natural curioſities, the medicinal ſprings, and ſome 
noify lakes, form a principal part; but we muſt not forget the River 
Guadiana, which, like the Mole in England, runs under ground; and 
then is ſaid to emerge. The royal cabinet of natural hiſtory at Mad- 
rid, was opened to the public by his majeſty's orders in 1775. Every 
thing in this collection is arranged with neatneſs' and eleganee, and 
the apartments are opened twice a week for the public, beſides being 
ſhewn privately to ſtrangers of rank. The mineral part of the cabinet, 
containing precious ſtones, marbles, ores, &c. is very perfect; but the 
collection of birds and beaſts at preſent is not large, though it may 
de expected to improve apace, if care be taken to get the productions 
of the Spanith American colonies. Here is alſo a curious collection 
of vaſes, baſons, ewers, cups, plates, and ornamental pieces of the fineſt 
agates, amethyſts, rock cryſtals, &c. mounted in gold, and enamel, ſet 
with cameos, intaglios, &c. in an elegant taſte, and of very fine work- 
manſhip, ſaid to have been brought from France by Philip V. The 
cabinet alſo contains ſpecimens of Mexican and Peruvian vaſes and 
mn re do an ri 
In blowing 1 the rock of Gibraltar, many pieces of bones and 
teeth have been found incorporated with the ſtone. © On the weſt ſide - 
ef the mountain is the cave, called St. MichaePs, eleven hundred and 
ten feet above the horizon. Many pillars of various ſizes, ſome of 
them two feet in diameter, have been formed in it by the droppings of 
water which have petrified in falling. The water perpetually drips 
from the roof, and forms an infinite number of ſtalactitæ, of a whitiſh. 
colour, compoſed of ſeveral coats or cruſts, and which, as well as 
the pillars, continually increaſe in bulk, and may probably in time fill 
the whole cavern. From the ſummit of the rock, in clear weather, 
not only the town of Gibraltar may be ſeen, but the bay, the ſtraits, 
the towns of St. Roque and Algeſiras, and the Alpuzara mountains, 
mount Abyla on the African ſhore, with its ſnowy top, the cities of 
Ceuta; Tangier, and great part of the Barbary coaſt. „ 
CEnir Cirres, &c.] Madrid, which is encloſed by a mud wall, 
is the capital of Spain. H is ſurrounded with very lofty mountains, 
whoſe ſummits are frequently covered with now. It is well paved 
and lighted, and ſome of the ſtreets are ſpacious and handſome. The 
houſes. of Madrid are ef brick, and are laid out chiefly. for ſhew, con · 
veniency being little conſidered: Thus you will uſually paſs through: 
two or three large apautments of no uſe, in order to come at a ſmall 
room at the end where the family fit; - The houſes, in general, look 
more like priſons than the habitations of people at their liberty; the 
windows, beſides having a balcony, being IN wi | 
tienlarly the lower range, and ſometimes all the reſt. Separate fami- 
lies generally inliabit the ſame houſe, as in Paris and Edinburgh. 
Foreigners are very much diſtreſſed for lodgings at Madrid, as the 
Sßpaniards are not fond of taking ſtrangers into their houſes, eſpecially: _. 
it they are not catholics. Its rr 2 excellency is the cheapneſs of 
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ated with iron bars, par- 
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_ cepting the Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole city: The 


_ reſervoir. of water, called here EI Mar, the 1 
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royal palace ſtands on an eminence, on the welt ſide of the city it is 
a ſpactous, magnificent ſtructure, conſiſting of three courts, and com- 


mands a very fine proſpect. Each of the fronts is 470 feet in length, 


* 


100 high, and there is no palace in Europe fitted up with greater mag- 


 Dificence ; the great audience chamber eſpecially, which is 120 feet 
long, and hung with crimſon, velvet, richly embroidered with gold. 


Ornamented alſo with 12 looking-glaſſes, made at St. Ildefonſo, each 
10 feet high, with 12 tables of the fineſt Spaniſh marbles: The other. 
royal palaces round it are deſigned for hunting. ſeats or houſes: of re- 
tirement for their kings. Some of them contain fine paintings and 


ood ſtatues. The chief of thoſe palaces are the Buen Retiro, (now 
[ixipped. of all its beſt pictures and furniture) Caſſa, del Campo, 


Aranjuez, and St. Ildefonſo. 


A late traveller has repreſented the palace of Aranjuez, and its gar- 


dens, as extremely delightful. Here is alſo a park many leagues round, 


cut acroſs in different parts by alleys of two, three, and even four 


miles in extent. Each of theſe alleys is formed by two double rows 
of elm trees; one double row on the right and one on the left, which 
renders the ſhade thicker. The alleys are wide enough to admit of 


four coaches abreaſt, and betwixt each double row there is a narrow 


channel, through which runs a ſtream of water. Between theſe allies 
there are thick. groves of ſmaller trees of various kinds, and thouſands 
of deer and wild boars wander there at large, beſides numberleſs hares, 
rabbits, pheaſants, partridges, and ſeveral other kinds of birds. The 


1 river Tagus runs through this place, and divides it into owo-unequal 
The. central point of this great park is the king's palace, 


Parts. 
which is partly ſurrounded by the garden, and is exceedingly pleaſant, 


_ adorned with fountains and ſtatues, and it alſo contains a vaſt variety 


of the moſt beautiful flowers, both American and European. As 


* 


: The palace of St. IIdefonſo is built of brick, plaiſtered and painted, 
but no part of the architecture is agreeable. It lis tro ſtories. high, 


d the garden- front has thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a 
uite.. The gardens are on a ſlope, on the to err is a great 
| SE hich ſupplies the 

fountains: This reſervoir is furniſhed from the torrents which pour 
down the mountains. The water- works are excellent, and far ſurpaſs 


lar to that of Verſailles, and with a large iron palliſade. In the gar- 


dens are twenty - ſeven fountains; the baſons are of white marble, and 


- the; ſtatnes, many of which are excellent, are of lead, bronzed and 


gilt. Theſe gardens are in the formal French ſtyle, but ornamented 


With ſixty- one very fine marble ſtatues, as large as the life, with tweirty- 
eight matble vaſes, and twenty leaden vaſes gilt. The upper part of 


8 


the palace oontains many valuable paintings, and the lower part an- 
tique ſtatues, buſts, and baſſo relie vos. CO IR HY OTC ON hs CY ESB 
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The Se of Spain, however, is the Eſcurial; and the adthred fay, 1 
perhaps with juſtice, that the building of it coſt more than that of any _ 
ther palace in Europe. The deſeription of this palace forms a ſizeable 
quarto volume, and: it is ſaid that Philip II. Who was its founder, ex- 
pended upon it Gx millions of ducats. It contains a prodigious num- 
ber of windows, 200 in the weſt front, and in the ealt, 306, and the 
apartments: ate, decorated with an aſtoniſhing variety vf paintings, 
ſculpture, tapeſtry, 1 vrnaments of gold and filyer; an jaſper; gems | 
and other curious ſtones, furpaſſing all imagination. The Spawards 
ſay, that this building, beſides its palace; contains a church, large and _. | | 
richly: ornamented, a mauſdleum, cloiſters, a convent; a Er eh and a , 
library, containing-about thirty thouſand volumes, beſides large apart- | 
ments: for all kinds of artiſts: and mechanics; noble walks, with exten- 
ſive parks and gardens, beautified with fountains and coſtly ornaments. 

"The fathers that live in the convent are 200, and they have an annual 
revenue of 1 2,000: : The mauſoleum of burying:place of the kings and 
-queens1 of Spain, is called the Pantheon, becauſe it is built 1 upon the plan 
of that teniple at Rome, as the church to which it belongs 1 is upon the 
model of St. Peters. It is 36 feet in diameter; incruſted with fine marbles. 
But this fabric, notwithſtanding the ineredible ſums beſtowed on it, 
eee upon the whole, a bad taſte: Tliè conceit of building it in 
the form of a gridiron, becauſe St. Lawrence, to whom it is dedicated, 
was broiled on ſuch a utenſil, and multiplying the ſame figure chrowgh 
its principal ornaments, could have been formed only in the brain of a 
taſteleſs bigot; ſuch as Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the 
victory he obtained: over the French at St. Quintin, on St. Lawretice's 
day, in the year 1357 The apartment where-the king reſides; forms 
the handle gf the gridiron: The building ls a long ſquare of 646 feet 
by 380, The height to the roof i is 60 feet; It las been enriched and 
- - adorned by his ſucceſſors; but its outſide has 4 gloomy appearance, 
and the inſide is compoſed of different ſtructùres; ſome of which are 
maſter pieces of architecture, but forming a diſagreeable whole. It 
muſt however be: confeſſed; that the pictures and ſtatues that have 
found admiſſion here, are excellent in their 25 and ſome of * 
not to be equalled even in Italy itſelt. | 
Cadiz is the great emporium of Spaniſh eommeres: It aid © on 
an iſland ſeparated from the continent of Andaluſia, without the Rraifs 
'of Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea; dver which a fortified 
bridge i is thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into 

the bay is about 500 fathoms wide; and. guarded by two forts,” called 

| .the Puntals. The 2 are narrow, ill paved and filthy; and full of 

rats in the night. The houſes lofty: with flat roofs, and few are with- 
out a turret for 2 view of the ſea. The cathedral hath been alread 

0 years building; and the roof a few yup: W was not half finiſhed. 

The environs are beautifully rural. N 

Seville, the Julia of the Romans; is; next bo Madrid, the laigelt hy 
in Spain, but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. The 

Lure is circular; and the walls ſcem of Mooriſſi conſtruction; its cir- 
cumference is five miles and a half. The ſuburh of Triana; is as large 
= as many towns, and remarkable for i its e Gothic caſtle, where, in 

1487, the —— was firſt eſtabliſteed in Spain. - Manufactures in 

Vol. II. r WB ' wook _ 


902 „ 
1 wagl _ 6k; which: bp amounted to 16,000, are now reduced 
to 400, and its great affice of commerce to Spaniſh America, is remov- 


ed to Cadiz. The eathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic building, with a 


curious. ſteeple or tower, having a moveable figure of a woman at top, 
called La Giralda, which PE round withy 4hs n and which 1 is 
2 md 10 in Don» Quixote. 
yy Barcelona, formerly Dn, 4 to be ee Ape” ih" 
7 is a lar e circular trading city, containing 1 3. 00 houſes, is ſitu- 
ated on the Mediterranean, facing Minorea, and in faid to be tlie hand- 
ſomeſt place in Spain; the houſes are loſty and plain, and the ſtreets 
:well lighted and paved. The citadel is firong, and the place and in- 


habitants famous for the ſiege they ſuſtained in 1734 againſt a formi- 


dable army, When deſerted both by Reue und oy Exnperorfor 
whom they had taken up arms. 

A ſingular cuſtom. pꝓrevails among Leibe on hes & of er, 
3 of All Souls ; they run about from houſe to houſe to eat cheſ- 
nuts, believing that for, every. cheſnut they ſwallow, with enen, dann 
and unction, they ſhall. deliver a ſoul out of purgatory. 

Carthagena is a large city, but has few good ſtreets, and beter re- 


F buildings. The port is very complete, formed by nature in 
the ſigure of a heart, and the arſenal is @ ſpacious ſquare ſouthweſt of 


the town, with forty. pieces of cannon: to defend it toward the ſea. 
'When Mr. Swinburne viſited it, in 1775, there were 800 Spanifhicrim- 
inals, and 600 Barbary ſlaves. working at the pumps to keep tlie dbeks 


dry, &c. and treated with great inhumanity. The crimes for which 


W e e ages 8 ciderved. indeed eren ——— 
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children and be ars. The jane The ag for bullifeaſts, is built of 


tone, and one of the beſt in Spain z and the environs ol thecky are 
ſtill pleaſing and healthful. |. 

-;, Bilb6a is ſituated on the banks 5 the 1 e e 
tro leagues. from the ſea. It contains about eight hundred houſes, 
Wich a large ſquare by the water fide, well-ſhaded with pleaſant walks, 


which. extend. to the outlets, on the banks of the river; where: mere 


reat numbers of houſes and gardens, which form a moſl pleaſing 
projet particularly i ain 218 up the river ; for, beſides the 'beau- 
ul verdure, numerous objects open grad | 


to the eye, and tie 


a Appears: as an amphitheatre, which enlivens the landſoape, und 


completes the ſcenery. The houſes art ſolid and oſty, and the ſtreets 
well paved and level; and the water is ſo conveyed into the ſtrsets, 


chat they may be: waſhed at pleaſures, which os RT one of 


ab neateſt towns in E. Europe. I 4225 N . $45 
Malaga is an ancient city, iatul es leib, remarkable for- its . 
and extenſive commerce than for the lu tum ante of its ſoil; Fielding 
in great abundance the moſt delicious friits 3 vchilſt its ragged 'moun- 
chains afford thbſc luſcivus grapes, hich Sire ſach cepmation to the 


bogs 1 Malaga 


S « 


ae x 


"Wi A. It; Ip 403. 
Malaga wine; known:in England by the name of Mountain. The 


7 
double wall, ſtrengthened by ſtately towers, and has nine gates. A 
Mooriſh caſtle, on the, point of a rock, commands every part. of it, 
The ſtreets are narrow, and the moſt remarkable building in it is a ſtu- 
pendous cathedral, begun by Philip II. ſaid 10 be as large as that of 
St. Paul's in London. The biſhop's income is 16, 000l. ſterling. _  - 
The city of Salamanca is of a circular form, built on three hill and 
two;vallies, and on every fide ſurrounded with proſpects of fine houſ- 


_ 


es, noble ſeats, gardens, orchards, fields, and diltan: villages ; and is 
ancient, large, rich and populous. Over ſame of the arches of their 
houſes, are medallions, with buſts of the kings of Spain, and of real 
eminent men, in ſtone; baſſo-relievo, among which are thoſe of Ferdi- 
. nando Cortez, Francis Pizarro, Davila 1 Cid Ruy. In this ſquare 
the bull · fights are exhibited for three days only in the month of June. 
The river Tormes runs by this city, and has a bridge over it of 25 


arches, built by the Romans, and yet entire. 


* 2 q 
9 


Toledo is one of the molt ancient cities in Spain, and during ſeveral 


4 
8 * 4 


centuries it held the rank of its metropolis. But the neighbourhood of 
Madrid has by degrees ſtripped it of its numerous inhabitants. It is 
now exceedingly ill built, poor and mean, and the ſtreets very ſteep. 
1 ee was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caſtile, but na 
nh vd . obs hy gs oe Lo 
2 9 once a celebrated town and fortreſs of Andaluſia, is at 
preſent in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain, It was taken from the Span: 
iards by a combined fleet of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Rooke, in 1704; and after many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to recover it, was confirmed to the Engliſh by. the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713. Repeated! attempts. have been, ſince made to wreſt 
it from England, but without ſucceſs: The. laſt war hath made it 
more famous than ever, when it underwent a long ſiege againſt the 
united forces of Spain and France by land and fea, and was gallantly, 
_ defended by general Elliot and his garriſon, to the great loſs and l. 
grace of the aſſailants; though it mult be granted, the place is by na- 
ture almoſt impregnable. Near three hundred pieces of cannon of 
different bores, and chiefly braſs, which were ſunk before the port in 
the floating batteries, have been raiſed, and fold, to be diſtributed 
among the garriſon. It is a commodious port, and formed naturally 
for commanding the paſſage of . the ſtraits, or, in other words, the 
entrance into the Mediterranean and Leyant ſeas. But the road is 
neither ſafe againſt an enemy nor ſtorms: The bay is about twenty 
leagues in. circumference.. The ſtraits. are 24 miles long, and 15 
broad; through which ſets a current from.the Atlantic ocean into the 
Mediterranean, and for the ſtemming of it a briſk gale is required. 
The town was neither large nor beautiful, and in the laſt ſiege was. 
totally deſtroyed by the enemies? bombs; but on account of its fortifi- 
cations, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and is always furniſhed with a 
garriſon well provided for its defence. Tbe harbour is formed by a 
mole, which is well fortified and planted with guns. Gibraltar is ac- 
| (ceſlible on the land fide only by a narrow pailage betyrgen the rock 
and the ſea, but that is walled and f rtified both by art and * 


© ERS n 


d ſo in b 0 "inacceſſible that way. 
It has but two gates on that fide, and as many towards the ſea. A. 
croſs this iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, chiefly 
with a view to hinder the garriſon of Gibraltar from having any in- 

Here with Hh an Rae them : Notwithſtariding which, they 
carry on x clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, + which che 
5 1050 are exceedingly fond. The garriſon is, however, confined 
Within very narrow limits; and, as the ground produces ſcarcely any 
thing, all their proviſiops are brought them either from England, or 
from Ceuta, on the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary, Formerly Gibraltar 
was entirely under 3 N 4 büt that ere 
thoſe abuſes which are naturally attendant on it, the Parliament thougit 
proper to exect it into a body corporate; and tlie civil power is now 
Wag eg in its magiſtrates; 37H ringer dn 


The chief iflands belonging to Spain in Europe; are tlloſe of Major- 
ea and Yvica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay; Minorca, 
which was taken by the Engliſh in 1708, was retaken by the 
Spaniards the laſt War, and is now become a Spamiſh iſland again, 

containing about 23, o00 inhabitants: e ee 45 PA . . "ab 1 
' Gentaar RENARKSs. ] Whoever conſiders the climate, the fertility, 
and the immenſe extent of the dominions belonging to the crown f 
Spain, muſt be 8 to find the accumulated natural treaſures of ſo 


ſpecies. A compariſon of this kingdom” With” France or England, 
of Ss 5 and happineſs of tlie Spani 
chie! | 


by inducing great numbers of inhabitants to emigrate from Old Spain; 
in order to exchange labour and induſtry for rapine ; and by render- 
ing the ancient ſoutces of wealth, agriculture and manufactures, con- 
temptible, when compared to the riches to be acquired in America: 
In conſequence of this revolution; the uſeful arts, rendered perhaps 
more difficult in this kingdom by the influence of the cliniate; funk 
into neglect and inſignificancy, from which they have not yet emerg- 
ed. It is to be hoped, however, that this fatal conſequence of too rapid 
an influx of money, eſpecially if the latter ſtiould not he permanent in 
its nature, will in future be guarded againſt by other commercial ha- 
tions, ta whom the preſent ſtate of Spain may ſerve as à uſeful warning. 
While the Moors were maſters of Spain, agriculture and the uſeful 
arts were in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and ſciences were arrived t6 a de- 

gree of luſtre the more conſpicuous, by being contraſted with the igno- 
rance fpread over che reſt of Europe; HT OT an 88 
Cr j YT Tu 


n 


1 


1 875 B, + n Fo 4. M$ 


gereral old facher of the church. were Spapiards; and learning 
owes à great deal to] 171 idore, biſhop. of Seville, and.cardinal imenes. 
Spain has likewiſe ee ſome, excellent phyſicians. Such Was 
the gloom « of the, Auſt rian government, that took place with the em- 
peror Charles V. that the inimitable” Cervantes, the author of Don 
8 born at 1a, in 1 * enliſted W eb little ſuperior: to 

t of 2 Wenne Told: ler, 975 90 negl eglected, after fi hting PS! 


"py 2 


1 at the head of n mor 14 humorous Caritits, I 
oftatus; a divine, the molt voluminous perhaps that ever ws, 


yas. 5 Spaniard; but his works have been long E only by | 


their bulk, Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly De Solis 
haye Jhewn great abilities in biſtory, by inveſtigating the antiquities of 
e and writing the hiſtory of its conqueſt 1 by their countrymen, 


| 55 ng the writers who, have 1 lately appeared i in Spain, Father Fey. 
5 Joo. as been one of the molt diſtinguiſhed. His performances dif- 


play great ingenuity. very extenſive reading, and uncommon liberali- 


ty of 
| ered. Many of his pieces have been tranſlated into Engliſhz and pub- 


liſhed } in four volumes. . . Don Franciſco Perez Bayer, archdeacon of 


Valentia, 73 author of a difſertation on the Phenician language, may 
be placed in the firſt line of the Spaniſh literati. ''Spain has likewiſe 

roduced. many trayellers and voyagers to both the Indies, who are 
equally amuling and inſtructive: 


Some of. the Kip pages have diltinguiſhed. themſelves, inn the” polite : 


| arts, and not o the. cities, but.the palaces, eſpecially the Eſcurial, 


chite 


three painters. and ſculptors, who. flouriſhed. in Spain from the time 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, to the concluſion of the reign of Philip 


the Fourth. Amongithe moſt eminent Spaniſh' 1 you dh : 
andyke, Ribeira, 


ques: Nurillo, who is commonly called the Spani 
and Claudio Coello, whoſe fleas painting Was very ſimilar to chat 
of Faul Veroneſe. 


| Theipreſent ſtate, 215 ces in Spain is fa GO being flouriſhing. 
| a0 iT is ee 1 OS rams e £ Spaniſh dominions ; 
. thoſe 0 Wo "le, Valladolid, Tata- 


hiloſe 7 1ubfervient” to the abfurd doctrines of A ſuperſtitious 
c Fs Sod prevailing in theſe” ſeminaries, wick yeryTittle ange 
ever 1 5 the fra of : an ent learning. "While ſciences are _ 
clulively; taught by monks and prieſts, while the Productions of 


Thy are fubject to- che us 'cenfiire of an inqwhition} which is 
| WE its nature an enemy t to free diſcuſſion, and to the prevalence W 
fed that philoſophy will make amy Progreſs ; 


Yealon, it is not to be exp! 
vnde x the terrors of priſons and autos da fe. Yet Poetry and the arts 
* At B b 3 have 


| 


W z eſpecially when his lituation and country. are conſid- 


Jiicover many Aki ſpecimens, 0 of their abilities as ND nee and ar- 
be 8 bs in an elaborate treatiſe, on the art, © painting, in 
axe volumes, folio, has inſerted the "ves of two hundred and thirty- | 


eelebraree f 
goth 262 and i Taleo as Xt 1050 celebrated but Ariſtotelic and ſcholaſ. h 
c 


PD re 


— 
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have made a cbnſi eruble efigurei 14 Spa n There art ſeveral ſocieties at 
Madrid, Valencia, Barcelona, and Valac alid, intended for the improve. 
ment of the Caſtilian language, the ſtudy of the canon law, and the 
. vn bh” the Latin language, medicine, the arts of deln, 
Spain made a par of the combination. againſt France, to o cru e 
ſpirit of Li y which. was dawning in that great nation: Hue Ing a 
war of fever? Fears, in which ſhe loſt a confiderable part of her 
 domhinions, and 60,000 lives, and expended, it is ſaid, 200 million n piaſ. 
ters, (a piaſter is a crown Engliſh) ſhe concluded a peace at Baſle, 
135 227 17953 in Which the French Republic reſtored to the King o of 
pain all the toni veſts ſhe had made in his dominions during the 
war; and the. king © of Spain ceded to the French Republic t the er 
Part of pt. Domigge ti 3 8 

His rbk. ] "The Fry inhabitants of Spain were the Celt e6ple 
of Gaul; after them the Pheenicians poſſeſſed themſelves wy moſt 
Touthery. parts of the country, and may well be ſuppoſed tc have been 

he firſt | civalizers of this kingdom, and the founders bf the moft ancient 
Rs After thefe fo ate the Grecians then the Carthagenians, 

n whoſe departure, xtcen years before Chriſt, it became"ſubſe@'to- 
the Romans, till the year 400, when the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, Alans 
and Sillingi, on Conſtantine” S withdrawing his forces from that king. 
dom to the Eaſt, invaded i it, and divided it amongſt themſelves; but the 
Goths in a little time were ſole maſters of it under their king Alar- 
ick I. who: founded the Spaniſh monarchy. After a regular ſucceſ. 
fon of monarchs, ye. come to the preſent king Charles TV, who af- 
= of throne December 13, 1788, upon the death of his father 

s III. 

1 the beſt e 15 Soalh 1 Nes, America Colonies," 185 . 
er is referred to Rollin's Ancient Hiſtery.Univerſal Hiſtory—Rob- 
_ ertſon's Hiſtories of. Charles V. and of South , and che BE 
* dhe 8 PPD, of. New Mexjco, ix, OTE 
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1. In tia. Some! Sar e weſtern O: ſt of . Indian 
hao 


Wear within the Ganges, 1 e of 3 the lat- 

ter is the moſt important, and e ſeat of, l "eo of 98 

gueſe poſſeſſions ia the, Eaſt Indięs. Wacom ghthe coalt 
_ of China. | 


2. In Aﬀeica. The iſa adgca led e | the MOT Madeita and 
tha” Santo; the dead ape Verde; 3. ſeveral forts along the 
8 bia, and on the coaſt of Guinea; the iſlands of St. Thomas and 

aa ſome ſettlements in Congo, Loango, : and Angola: $ (te 

are: almoſt the only.nation acquainted with cheſe Prov- 
Pug with which they carry on a very: lucrative 3 ſeveral * 
tlements e on the coaſt of Zangyebar and Sofpla, a farther i in 
found: d * wy is the moſt important of theſe places. . | 

3- In America. The large province of Braſſl, givided into 14 capi- 
tanias or governments; and ſmall deen on the coaſt pf Guiana, 
and in Para guay. The olony pf 8an eee jm en 7 la \ 
272 Was 1 — 5 by the ele in 1777. 

MovnTarms:] The face of Te is mountainons; or her 
rocky, for their 8 are enerally arren; » The chi are thoſe 
which divide Algarya fi rpm ak - thoſe of rden onteß, and 
the rock of Liſbon, at the mouth of the Ale... ov ho. 

Wars Au Ravens, | Theichief Portugueſe rivers A mantiontd 
10 Spain, all of them fafling into the Atlantic Ocean. The Tagus, 
or Tajo, was celebrated for its; golden ſand. Portugal contains ſev- 
eral roaring lakes and ſprings ; ſome of them are abſorbent even of 
the” lighteſt ſubſtances, uch as wood, 'cork, and feathers ; ſome, pa- 
ticularly one about 45 miles from iſbon, are medicinal and fanative ; 
and ſome hot baths! are an in the little kingdom or rather prov- 

ince of Algarva. The miner 1 waters of Calda Y d Leiria are: wry 
f much eſteemedg. | 5 

Sor, WEALTH Aun Seiter! Port al,” ſithated in the . 
genial climate with Spain, abounds like the latter 1 natural 8 
ea z it is well valered; and a great part of it bounded by 

e ocean. 

The country is very mounfainous, partienlafly/; in echte parts, 
put leſs ſo than Spain, and has more rivers, great and ſmall. The 
air. is more temperate chan thaj of $pain 3 * of I 8295 
the beſt. ” i [ Reichard.]- h 
„ It's poſſeſſed of very rieb vinces beyd id the ſeag,.. kl is * 

ever not proportiocnabl power. fal; ; its inhabitants are indigent, and' 

the balance of trade is gᷣgainſt it. It is even ohliged to impbrt the 

neceſſaries of life, this y corn, from other; countfies. In point of 
pulation, it has rathet, the advantage: -of Spait, „ 

Portu gal produces wine, "wool, oil, the bel} in Evrope, | falk, 5167. 
aniſeed, Tumac'; all the ner 7 rts f fruit enumerated } in the preced- 
BN tp table of Spain ; ſomecorn,fl x, and cork. Theſe articlesof produce 
[ Night; 7 with 4 little — be raiſed in 9 abundance. | Thiere 8 
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| N 
are in this king dom ſeveral evident traces of very rich mines; they 
continue however to be unregarded. Portugal has very little ſilver 
in circulation; it is not unuſual to find it difficult to make up à ſum 
of twenty pounds in ſilver. This ſcarcity was in a great meaſure ow- 

ing to an injudicious permiſſion of exporting coined ſilv er.. 

The exports of Fortugal are not inconſiderable; but they are great- 

Iy exceeded by the imports, From an account given to the queen 
between 1770 and 157) there were exported annually 60,000 pipes, 
the pipe from 60 to 72 Rix Dollars. England alone receive d annual. 
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"To che above-mentioned difadvantages we 


| 


ba exportgd in Partugueſe hottoms by 10 per cent. which 
2roba 


+... 1n;4.785, the goods imported fram Gregt Britain and Ireland into 


Portugal, cpnſilfing of woollens, corn, fiſh, wood and hard ware, 
amounted to upwards of 969,000l. | Ihe En 
- TG line Portugal and Braſil, to the amount of 728,000l. 


ing. To ſupport a trade which is, upon the whole, much againſt 
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11 trading 8 P are e towns eder, Oporto and Setuval. 
In former times, when the Portugueſe had' an extenſive commerce 


and ſettlements in die Ealt Indies, their trade ro China was part 


ant; but it has lately greatly decreaſed. . 
*CuarAcrer.] \ The ſew, fn Portugue ee ie of that ad- 
venturous, e e that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtri- 
ous 300 years 2 have, ever. fince the houſe of Braganza 
mounted the de e in all their virtues ; though ſome 
| noble exceptions: are 172 0 remaining among them, and no people are 
( to e 5 5 as the Portugueſe are, to the reports of hiſtorians and 


* 


els 5 Which renders them inactive, for fear of difobliging 


their 1 owerful neighhours. Treachery has been laid to their char 7 


Well as ingratitude ; and above all, an'intenipe paſſion for 1 
renge,” They are, ff pole, more ſuperſtitious, and, both i in hi 


5 gh 
; and common life, affect more fate than the Spaniards 


8 


The TFortugueſe ladies are thin and ſmall of ſtature.” Their 
dee is olive, their eyes black and expreſſive, and their features 


955 rally eg gular. They are eſteemed to be generous, modeRt; and 


ey drels like the Spill ladies, with much aw rdnefs and 

= 2 ing but in general more magnificently ; and they arg 
nphe by their huſbands to exa&from meln Re ſervants'an homage , that 
In other countries 5 Pr only to royal perſonages. The furiitu 


he Houſes, eſpecial! 17 their grandees, is rich and ſuperb to eds 
4 4 they maintain an incredible number of domeſtics, as Br, ever 
diſcharge any who Kirvive, after ſerving their anceſtors, ' 


Port Bave ſcareel any. furniture at all 3 for they, 1 in imitation of the 
Moars, fit always crols. legged on the g round. . 
5 Thing; AND LEARNED: Max.] Iheſe ars ! bew, that they are 

mentioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueſe 25857 
felyes who have tlie ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, thou 

very weak, have of late been made by a few, to draw their 82 2 
wen from this deplorable Rate of ignorance. It is üniyerſally allowed 
chat the defect is not owing to the want of genius, but of a proper edu 
cation, The anceſtors of the preſent Portug A were certainly poſ- 
Tefſed of more true ae , with regard to aftrp! nomy, geography 

And: navigation, 5 5 5 orld befides, er the middle of the ON 
<entury, and for 550 time after. Camoens, who himſelf was e 
Adyenturer and ee Was poſſeſſed! of a true, but -negleged foe 


genius. | 8 
"Theſe are Coimbra, founded in 1297 vp king 


Univezarizs.] d 
Dennie; and which had fifty profeſſors ; but it has been lately pu 
Ante donne new regulations. Evora, found edin 1559; and the be 

| Joys of the nobles at Liſbon, where the young nobility are educated in 
very branch of polite le earning and the ſciences. All the books, that 
dick belong to the baniſhed abe are kep ha) which compoſe a very | 
large library. The'Englift language is likewth taught in this colle; e 
Hexe is allo a eee Ore young ane rea] are age in . 
22 ; ence 


n eſtabliſned. The 


eir degeneracy is evidently owing to the weakneſs of 


\ 


1 Ance at᷑ once dell 
er ort in urope, next to London and Amſterdam; The har- 
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teience of engineer 85 and v den qualißed Ber ommiſſions in that 


corps. 
85 *CunrovTizs.] * The Jakes! and fountains which bare Wear already 
mentioned form the chief of theſe." The remains of ſome caſtles in be 


Moorifn taſte are ſtill ſtanding. The Noman bridge and aqueduct at 
Coimbra ate almoſt entire, and deſervedly admired. The walls vf 


| Bantareen are ſaid to be of Roman work likewiſe.” The chüreh and 
monaſtery gear Liſbon, where tlie Kings of Portug gal are buried; are i in- 
expreſſibly nragnificen „and ſeveral Wennenes | in Portugal are det; 
out of the hard rock. The chapel of St. Roch is probably one of th 
mneſt and richeſt 
rioully wrought with ones of all colours as to aſtoniſh the beholders. 
To theſe eutio ities we may add, that the king is poſſeſſed of the largeſt 
he wort | ch was 0 in Bradt) that perhaps ever was ſeen” in 
wor 943% DF BEL nt 
Curry WY Liſbon; the pl 0 0 Portugal, 0 tis of the 
moſt As built cities in Europe, 2 leagues long and 1 broad. A 
Rain art of 5 it was ruined by an earthquake, which alſo ſet the re- 
amnae 


er on fire; upon All-Saints day, 1255. It ſtill contains many | 


mag hificent palaces, churches, and public buildings. Its ſituation 
(ing; from the Tagus in che form of a creſcent) renders its appear- 
tful and ſuperb, and it is deſervedly accounted the 


ur is ſpacious and fecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from any 
fudden attack, towards the ſea, by forts, though they would make 
but a poor defence againſt ſhips of war, All that part of the city 
that was demoliſhed by the earthquake, is planned out in the moſt 
regular and commodious form. Some large ſquares, and many 
ſtreets are already built. The ſtreets' form right angles, and are broad 
and ſpacious, he houſes are lofty, elegant, and uniform; and be- 


ing built of white ſtone, make a beautiful appearance. The ſecond 


: Gy” in this kingdom'is Oporto, Which is computed to contain 40,000 
inhabitants. The chief article of commerce in this city is wine; =_ 
the inhabitants of half the ſhops are coopers, The merchants 


ble daily in the chief ſtreet, to tranſact buſineſs ; and are protected 


from the ſun by fail-cloths, hung acroſs from the oppolite houſes. 
About thirty Eng Bai families reſi kde here, Who's Are chiefly concerned 
in the wine nr 

'" Government.) Towards n end of he laſt 
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Qiets, or meetings of the ſtates, were diſcontinued, and the ene of | 
the three eſtates /Funta dos tres Halb, viz. the clergy, the nobility, 


and the cities, now ſubſtituted. in lieu of thoſe aſſemblie les, is compoſed 
only of ſuch members as are nominated by the king himſelf. Since 
that time,' che government of the kingdom of Portu 1 is abſolutely 
| monarchical vet the political influence of the two 
no and then perecived. ' 

The fundamental laws of Portugal Are, 1, The Ratotes of Alphon- 
1 publiſhed at Lamego in 1143, conſiſting of 22 Wy arent relative 
to the royal ſuccelfion, ta the rights of juriſdiction, the independence 


of the kingdorn, and ma rights of the nobility. 2. The aa of 


niche world; che paintings are Moſaic ork; ſo cu- | 


eſtates is ſtill | 


® 
mY 
= = l 
1 


e Pr Q. KH HU . G4 E 
Wen ſigtes, publiſhed in, 16425 immediately after, the 


ing te the order of ſucceſh Di... TOS, | 
„he civil laws of Portugal axe e We in the edics, of 7 REY ; 
and where theſe are deficient, t e Roman laws ars contulted. In ecy 
| lefakiical matters, the canon law in its fall FRE 0 5 and the 
Power and authority. of the pope is very great in 2 15 dom, | 
+ Tp Bout chick, departments c government are . : The 
© Council, of, State, the. Council of. War, the Avlic ane of e 
Hau. or Supreme Court of .Juſtice, the Council of Finances, and 
SF \Rojal Board of, Cenſure W ela. cenforia.))... or ttt 5 | 
Im the inferior courts of, juſtice. the. judges are nominated by the 
king; or by. the poſſeſſors of the large ęſtates; in che 0 Nen 
92 8 King eee Them are two courts o 9855 a Liſbon. 
Oporto ; from w. : e made t inſtance 
WY Aulic Council, eee 1 the e . Re _ - 
Series eee en s fof leſs importance: The proceedings in 
| an eie ice are ſlo and. abi Itrary ; 179 he number. o Jaws 
2 arofficers is erecsgcingly, Feat, Nn 
+ Kinanens The revenue of che crown 18 1 floa,poolterling; A br 56 
0 Hp ot7. 1 livres-. R ind. ] and: ariſes from hy cuſtoms and 
Tobi from. N inte I taxes, from th mines: of B razll, of the 
ice of, which .qne-1 FH ele to the King, eſtimated at 3 30,9001 To 
RE from ther. duties onſth produce of Fra + 15 from a tax 0 
the rent pf lands, which is 20, per. cent. of the Year y,zncome z from 
A: F n ee BERL: 0 0 pties af, S per cet 
on; exported goods. .* 
The public debts were eflimated i in 1774 atonly 18 eiue of c cruz 
| ore 19 13 1 5 at 24 millions of cruſades. ¶ Reichar "Fi | 
NEB. he army conf nals: of 254990 men, According. to "as ef; | 
ent of rhe year 1772, the army ought to conſilt of 35,998 men, 


2 8, regiments, of. foot, at 1. men each ; and of 12. regiments 
of 490 men each, he 1500 Count of 55 e Buckel eburg A f 
le improyements ingthe military diſcipline of Party: 


-> Belden th kalle. army; they bare 2. 3 ci formed of | 


1 cn 434.0 
n The navy oy de pf 24, due nig 177115 the Une and 
11 frigates. Five (hips of the line are * coalt of Bra, 


— 


Al. -; There are tworegiments gl a e 720 5 2 05 nayal artillery, | 
In 138g, the,navy conlilted of f 7 hips of the. live from 40 to 80 gun, 
5 7, #1 igates. This nunther has lately been increaſed. . 


© + POPULAT LON: \LaxGvage AND, REI 1010 , J. There are: in Portugal. 

from t two and a half to thre millions c of inhabitants, of which. nearly 
. ecclefiaftics, |. they: ſpeak. a dialect the. Spanith Jane 
„„ guage, but. e ſrom it Y, 11 that the books. of 0 one 


ar e "rai into 


cal j 
by 1 i BR and 


Gere... It is a mixture 5.0; ADP 


"of IS 
* * 


5 rewe into Luſitania; there they eſtabliſhed governors, who made 


FR 2» thine * 
2 * 


the church o 
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are ſeveral tribumals of inquiſition, viz. at Liſbon Coimbra, Evoras 
and at Goa in the Eaſt Indies. A great number of Jews are howev- 
er in the country, who conform outwardly with the eſtabliſhed reli- 
ion: It is ſaid that many of them are even among the clergy: 
The e 1 75 confiſt bf one Patriarch, a dignity granted to 
| Portugal in the year 2716, of three archbiſhops and 15 
biſhops; the number of ; eccleſialticat--perions; in the whole amounts 
to 200, 00 30,000 of which are monks and nuns: According. 
others there are, 60,009 monks and mins, and 745 convents. The 
proportion of clerical perſons to that of laymen, is as f to 11. There 
f Chriſt ; the laſt is by far the molt opulent," 
Hisrösr. ] Portugal was anciently called Luſitania, and inhabited 


* * 


are three ſpirltual orders of 17 in Portugal, that of Avis, of 
Bantiago, and of Chriſt; the laſt 


ans and Phœniclans, who Were diſpoſſeſſed by the Romans 250 years 

before Chrilt. in the Fan century it fell under the yoke of the deri 

and Vandals, who were driven out by the Goths of Spain, in the year 

5893 but when the Moors of Africa made themſelves maſters of the 
0 


by tribes of wandering people, till it became ſubjeck to the Carthagini- 


Spain, in tlie beginning of the eighth century, they 


hemſelves kings. After many fruitleſs attempts made by the Eings 


of Leon on this part of Spain, Alonzo V. King of Caſtile and Leon, 


carried Here his victorious arms, and to enſüre his conqueſt, he gave it, 
in the year 1088, with the title of count, or garl, to Henry, grandibn 
of Robert, king of France, who had married Thereſa, Alonzo's natutal 


daughter. Henry was ſueceeded in his earldom by his ſon Alonso, 


Pho, encotiriaged by his conqueſts over the Moors, in the year 1139, 
famed tlie title of King bf-Portugal: His ſuccefſars continued ti 

1580, when, upon the death of Henry, Turnamed the Cardinal, it was 
ſeized upon by Philip II. king of Spain, aſter a war of two or three 
rears; but in 1640, the pebple rebelled, ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and elected for their king the pa of Braganza, who took the name 
of John IV. in whoſe family it has ever ſince remained independent;of 


Spain. Her preſent Majeſty's name is Mary Frances Iſabella, who ac- 


ceded to the throne in the year 1777. On the 10th March 1792, the 
rince of Brazil, as preſumptive heir to the crown; publiſhed an edict, 
eclaring, that, as his motlier,.the queen, from her unhappy ſituation, 


Was incapable of managing the affairs of government, he would place 
T ſignature to public papers, till the return of her health, and that no 
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4's l 19 
. 5 643 Degrees, K. Bi 1 ; 

3 e Gon I berweek ” 1 5* and 47 North Latinde, .. 
y - Breadth 400 7 and 19 Eaſt Longitude; 
e 116,967 ſquare mie, with 70 inhabitants for EI 1 


TH form of Italy, renders it very difficult to nfcertain | its extent | 

and dimenſions; for, according to ſome accounts, it is, from 
the frontiers of Switzerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, 

about 750 miles in len th; and from the frontiers of the duchy 'of 
kh to thoſe of the Jomanions of the ſtates of Venice, which 2 its 
teſt breadth, about 400 miles, though in ſome parts it is ſcarcely 100. 

Bov ND&KIES.] Nature has fixed the boundaries bf Ity; for towards 
e Eaſt it is bounded by the Gulph of. Venice, or Adriatic ſea; on the 


14 
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| South and Welt by the Mediterranean Tea, and on the North. by the loſ- 


ty mountains of the Alps, which divide itfrom France and Switzerland. 
The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corſica, Sar- 

dinia, the Venetian and other iſlands, are Hen and e the : 
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| of Venice | Dalmatia P. | | 13 1,4001135 20 Zara TO ' 
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| HOO | 4428 40 18; Sar. 
I | Corfu, or Corcyra 4x 10!Corfu | 
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$0.0 lee B. IV ISA 0 Med. 
Kg King of 40 poſſeffes Piedmont, Savoy, Montſerrat, the 


. 


*:.. 0:3; 


Ifland of Sardiaia, part of the Milaneſe, and of Genoa: ' 


0 5 : The ſubdivilions in theſe. territories are, 
— 1 Sbbekeies. 1 6 


h Hb 


bt b . N 71 
2 "= > 4 pig X — 2 


Chief Towns: 


n "Piedmont. Proper | Turin, Pi ol, Sorge 
5 5 Verceil „ Lordſhip -, 4 Verceil' 2 
WRT 8 „ Principality Maſſeran % 
| N Ivreaa 3 "ou Marquiſate i Ivre 3” | 
& | Aſti ; j County 5 Aſti 414 d 
5 4 Suſa / | Marquifate| Suſa 20 „ 
© Saluzze 15 | Marquiſate| Saluzzo, Coni . 
. Vaudois I | Vallies ] Pragelas, or e 4 
Nice I Territory | Nice Nn 
IJ Tende I ] County Tende OE 
_ LAouſte I County Avuſte 8 


Savoy _ Proper Chambery, 5 


Geneva bs ; County Annacy 4 
| Chablais e meds N Tonor, or Thonon Ei 
Tarantaiſe 1 ſouſtrierss * 


MNMaurienne 
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at ase. 
Lavork 


Ultra 8 
Citra Princip. | 
Moliſe 5 
Baſilicata 
Citra Calabria" 


Chief Towns, " 
I Naples, Capua " 
Gaeta Fr 
1 hs 
Salerno 


*Subdividons. F 
| Ult. N58 25 
Vit. Abruzzo 
\ Citra Abruzzo | 
WY or 
Bart ha 


7 Chief Tow 
4 Reggio — 
Aquila 
Chieti 
Traute des 
Lucera 
Bari r 
Otranto 
Brundiſi 
n 
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q 1 
| | 
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val de Mazara 
Val de e 


Val de Note Caan, Srracuſe, New 
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diarnets 3 


The Duke of aun 6 che Houſe of Bourbon) i is e of the 
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Nenn, _ Ferritor) | 
7 8 Territory 
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Lias! betanst, North of Sielly. 8 Strombulo, Roto, Pana. 
e ee Elicuſa; . , 


* — +> 
1 aan : . 


in welt Coalt of Traly. | Capri „ich, Ponaz, Fienoſs, Kc. 
The Houſe of Averua poſſes us Mfitancle, the Mantya and Tuf: 


I | f cany. : OK £3 7 


The cubdiviions an chief towns i theſe tereſtories a” $i 
i, 8 Titles. | Chief Towns. 1 
r Milaneſe - WY f Proper „ 
Fry | % %%% DO Ce TL BELT 5 
Navnaeſe [Navara 5 
Lodeſan ̊I Lane. 


. 


17 


¶ Florentina | 9 1 „„ Florence 5 | 
'CPila JJC Piſa, Lesben. nase 


$f Pee 2 | 8 8 7 Pie oper ! Mantua bY 9 


# 
5 


215 Tuſcany is contained ihe republic of Lucca, * we beten, 
of Maſſa Carara, ſubject to its own prince; alſo the Coaſt del Ferſidii, 
of which the capital is is | Orvitello, ſubject to the king ot Naples. 
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1825 Duchies of ne e 
rama 7 Fe „ ee Þ £ 
Placentia _ Chief Towns eien 
Guaſtalla - Guallalla, Eatigtione, L EY 


0 kerritotics with thetr chief towns, are, 
Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, © + Stbdivihols. © Chief Towns. 
Genoa, Proper Genoa. St. Remo, Territory St. Remo 
Savona, Territory Savona IVentimi glia, Territory] 8 
Vadd; Territory Vado i beate. Principality Monaco 
Noli aps | 
1 1 

5 erritory Iben 
Ortega to Sardin: e 


5 of Mopexa is then th its Fre 2 Ju a ar 
. Pbechies. 5 Chief Towns: "+ ge 


bot Ch 420%; 1 * ; 14 Fl Ferre 

48225 ena I Modena 
. . Mirandola 
1 e Vorſello, cur. 
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The Republic 0 Venice is ſubdivided 4 in the following manner: 
5 eee \'Chinf Towns, * 5 | | Subdjriſieus,. -/ ,» Chief Tann. 
; Breſaiano 122 N nn 


Ar 


The. Parriachat, or the dominivns s of the Pops, ane ride thuss 


: Viterbo 3 
Civita e 
Bracciano © 1] Bologt | 1 518 
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5 le of ina, gent to th en., 
. 5 dann. e } Bow ifacio. 


; bed 125 {33% 1 La e . 
i und 43 VER The happy Lal e af. dal produces the _ 
wad luxuries of great abundance. Each diſtrict has its peculiar 
excellency and alda, ; wines; the moſt :delicigus fruits, * il, 
are the moſt general productions. As much corn grows here as ferhes 
the inhabitants; and were the ground properly cultivated, the Ital- 
ans might export it to their neighbours. The Italian cheeſes, Par- 
ticularly thoſe called Parmeſans, and their native Gilk, form a princi- 
pal part of their commerce. There is here à great variety of air; 
Cd Gans” parts of Italy bear melancholy proats cf the alterations 
chat accidental cauſes make en che fate of nature; for the Campagna 
di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjoyed the moſt ſalubrious air 
of any place perhaps on the globe, is now aimoſt paſtilential, through 
_ the decreaſe of inhabirants; neh has ogeaſioned a ſtagnation of wa- 
| ters, and putrid echalations. The air of the northern parts, which lic- 
- the Alps, gin hair neighbourhood, is been and paring 


* * <3 
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gr ail 6g] Th airy e Covered? with” mow in Vander, 
The eres which are a ridge of moumtains that longitudinally 
almoſt divide 55 have great effects on itsoclimate; rh countries 


on the South: being warm, thoſe on the North mid an 


markable. N of air is found there 0 ichltanding its 
ſouthern ane In general,” the air of Italy 887 be. ſaid ce arif 
and pure. 9 f * 


nines, which form the chief mountains of Italy. The famous volcano 
of Mount Veſuvius lies in the neighbourhood of Nagles.'1144 4 407 

Ravtrsand LAK ES. J The zivers of Ara argc Po, the Var, the 
Adige the Trebbia, the Arno, and che Tibe . Ur vuns through the 
city ,| "Rome. The famous Rubicon forms | thern boundary 


between Italy and the ancient Ciſalpine Gaul. e  Bahqmos 
The Neef Italy er he; Maggiore, L Como, T6 und 


Gard a in the? North, erugia or wee Iracciania, Terni, 
2 1 the . 'þ 


bas, GuLrs ok Bars, Can Withont a 8 of theſe, 5 


 ProOMONTORES, aun STRAITS. J neither the ancient R ed 
thors, Ho 207 the hitory wy geography y of Italy, 2 52 1 9 


ſeas of 2 e, the ROT or the Adriatic . Tea; the ſeas 5 5 


— ny, and: Genda; the bays. or harbours, of Nice, Villa 
5 Final Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Luca, Piſa, Leghorn, 


| Plombins vita, Vecc ia, ente Naples, 80 FAT fs 


1 gal and bay in the Italian dad ape ay of Fiorenzo, Bat. 
tia, Talada, Porto 0 5 o, Cape Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corſi- 
ca, and the ſtrait of Sts; between Corfica and Sardinia. The 


bays of Caligari and Qriſta 
to, And Fele, e. "It 


e gulfs of Meſſina, Melazzo, 


Mazara, Syracuſe, and Satania, capes Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gal. 

ox; and the wirs of atto Jo 

Fernio, and Porta Longone, in the iſland 01 Elb ba. 4%; bag + 

o{Mprais and Maxzzais]- Many places of Ital; 7 — Wert Prot oa 
u 


los: Trapano, Paſſaro, and Alleſſiàa, in Sici 


al ſome hot, ſome warm, and many of reous, chaly- 
beate, and medicinal qualities. Many of its mountains abound in 


mines that produces great᷑ quantities of emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphy- 
"mardle of-all 


ry, Japis;lazuli, and other valuable ſtones. Beautiful 

. Kinds is one of the chief productions of Italy. e 2 2 25 1 
op A 10 D CHARACTER: 2 Authors are greatly: divided 

the head of Italian population. Thi 


40 
on 


des has about 4;5d0z0Q0 ſouls; an iy about 1,300, 00. ITE city 
| ſell, by the beſt accounts, W Wes e 


temperate. 
The ſea-breezes refreſh che kingdom of Naples {0/1 uch, that no re- 


. ©. 929 5 o 


l we ee _ 3 de Alpe and; Appen 


Ove, de Sardis, Cavello, apes 8 n. | 


may be owingy.in a great meaſ-· 
wie, to the partiality which every Italian has for the hanour of his twin = 
Province... The King of Sardinia's ſubjects, according to Zimmermann, 
amount to 3.170, 000, vi. in the 2 af Piedmont, 2,4 50, 00, in th 
duthyiaf Savoy, 300,000, in the ki i of Zariſinia, 420000. Na- 


46; ptoportion? ly popilens. As to the other þproviigs $f dear Peog- 
tap Try and travellers have paid very — — attention to the numbers 
oft natives that live in the country, and inform us, by conjectute only, 
of thoſe Whckinhabit the great cities. 'Sorhe doubts e ve ariſen wheth- 
er Italy is as populous now as it was in the time of Pliny, when it con- 
tained 145000, 0 of inhabitants. It is however believed*that the 
preſent inhabitants exceed that number.” The Campagna di Roma, 
"and ſome other of the moſt beautiful parts of Italy, are at preſent in a 
manner defolate; bit we are to conſider that tlie modern Italrans are 
= a great meaſure” free from the unremitting wats, not tb mention the 
migration of colonies, which formerly, even down” tothe 16th 
r depopulate their country. Add to chis, that the pfinces and 
ſtates of Ttaly now encourage agricultyte and manufactures of all 
"kinds, which tndoubtedly promotes pophlztion 5 ſo that it may not 
Per he extravägant, if we affign to Italy 20,000,000 of inhabit- 
- ants; but ſome calculariotis greatly excted that number According 
6 Mr. Swinburne, the number of inhabitants in the kingdom of Na- 

2 in 1779, was 4:249,430, e excluſive 1 the army ant e eftab- a 


4.4% #5 


ments. | 
The national chirädder of the Tal nas lately been poet by ihe 
Abbe Jagemann, member of the Florentine Academy of Agriculture, 
ns follows i Conſidering the mildnefs of the elimate, the ———— 
fertility of the foil, the fituation of moſt towns and boroughs on hills, - 
the excellent ring bn from' the Alps and the Appenninſes, the num 
ber of mineral waters and baths, the' ſpaciouthelſs of the ſtreets aid 
houſes, the deNightful-\ Views: the frequent #eſidence of the Itallans on 
their villas, the fragrancy Ind! Healthinefs'pf the air; the fernperate di- 
et, the facility of getting tired" of diſeaſes in che hoſpitals, one is in- 
elined to think te the corporeal frame of an Italian, if not wide 
in "early youth, tmot büt be ſtrong, hedlthy and beautiful, T. 
handſomeſt Perſons of either ſex are found in Tuſcany. The Itallans, a 
5 eneral ure alſo endowed with good fene and diſcertimenty' apt to 
iſ mers thebretical ſpeculations, and to judge by their own feel“ 
8 d experience: But education is rather neglected. The chief 
7 0 theſe rellign confifts in an external 'obſervance and practiex of 
keclelafttel rites, ceremonies, and imunctions. An Italian, not en- 
lightened by re eng and” experience; will ſooher commit adultery 
tg eat au Mefhrncat' ons" Friday; put A who wilkes to 
' paſs for x Roman GAs, needs only to Rick to his window an atteſ- 
tation, by, a 157 „That His ſtate of health requires a fleſhtmeat'di- 
et; and do any riſk; eat ffeſſlmeat in Lent. Such 
aten ee i e afchaſed in eoffec:hoiifes; at Florence. The Ital- 
aus are very” exceedingly fond of muſie; little addicted to 
-drunketmels and Ebarſe kes; itnpatient of delay in their pafflon for 
5 algus of t © French; biit fond of the national characters 
Jof che 125 and tlie Germans. They ſtill breathe their ancient 
ſpirit of li erty and republicaniſm, and àfe averſe to monarchical gov- 
| 475 to Which they were ſubjected by force. Hence à true born 
Italian, of an independent fortune, ſeldom courts public employments; 
| hence their beſt geniuſes | too are little known ; hence alſo their almoſt 
3 n to 12 and the bitterneſs of their fatires. — 8 
* E Wy 
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>. ” 4 S 3. 


ir general: hatred, and: contempt for the military cervice, 1 

the miniſters and executors. of criminal juriſdiction. ,.. Their dreſs a 5 
"aw whole conduct prove their fondneſs of 2 855 and oF and their 
averſion to conſtraint, ceremony and compliments. 8 d great A 


IE e e AFG, Hr an! Ba, men 
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dation — ee” robe ar 5 
Rexracion:} | Thereligion of 4 
\inquiſiion 1 | is de more than a funds 4 60 erſons of all oye 
ve u 2 di 1. e no grels i is offered to Their 
worſhip. r of che papacy has employes 
many . in 8 The cardinals, who are next in di 
ty to his holineſs, are —.— but That number is ſeldom or deer 
complete: They are 5 epponers by the pope, who takes care to have a 


majoritꝝ of thatthe chair may not be remoy | 
mez-Aas-it was once. to Avignon in France, the then pope being A 
"Frenchman. In Prclates to the cardinalſhip, the 


pope regulates himſelf, according to the nomination of the princes who 
"Pape e ee His. miniſter is the cardinal patron, gene- 
+rally.] his ne der, or near relation, who 1 improves. thetim 
reign by ng what he can, When met in a co dap the . 
: dinals pretends gonerol the pope, in matters both ita 309, 58 
Ponal and have been ſpmetimes known to pres 


"ſeldom of long durati „ e 
2 5 5 
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of the pope's- 
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bf wah firm y rite aud ebene the Jodftoeat an ergebe 
traditions, and all She conſtitutions of the church. of Rome. 
Ido admit the ho ly. ſcriptures i in "the ! 55 fenſet that holy mother- 
C ec whole buſineſs it is to judge of the true fenſe ech inter 
pretation of them; and I will interpret. & em according to the unani- 
ano ons conſent of the fäthers. : 
4 do profeſs and 10 that there 977 Keen Tacraments of 5 
law, truly and pr e ſo called, inſtituted by Telus Chriſt our Lord 
and neceſſary to PF, 
every. ones namely, baptiſm, confirraation, eucharilt, Penance, | S*. 
treme unction orders and marriage, and that wry da. confer grace; 3 
oF: that of ible, 'bap tifmn, c nfirmation, and. ord ers, may not! E Te- 
peated without herbs.” I dd alſo receive 99, admit, e. received 
1d approved rites of the catholic church i in r! n 
he, aboveſaid facraments. 5 


. 


Os 


85 5 Ido embrace. and receive all 4nd 177 thing that bath been i 


ned nnd Aeclared by the Koly council of 
My and juſtification. 
* I do alſo profeſs cl 
per and ropitiatary ſacrifice for the quick and the dead; and tha 
n. Kol ſacrament. of the euchariſt there is 11. really 15 
fubltantially, the body and Hood, to ether with the ſoul and divinii 


rentꝰ een ina 


BY r. ablage Chxiſt; and that there is a converſion made of the | 


ſub ance of the. 'bread-i into the body, and of the whole ſubſtan 1 0 

ä bi the wine into the blood; Which conyerfion the catholic church ca 

e ee ie 1 confaſs that under one Lind, only, whole 3 and 
Entire, Cbriſt i and a true facramient is 4aken and received, 

Sh 145 ve | ſeve that there is a pur atory; and chat the m= 

8 50 priſaners there do receive elp. by t ie fuffrages of the faithfi 

- $I do Ykewile believe that the | aints, reigning together with Chrift, 

ar re to be Mor ſhippe and prayed unto'; ap d that, they do offer prayers 

vo Op for us, and that their relies are to be had in veneration. . 

8 1 do molt firmily aſſert, that the! images of Chriſt, of the bleſſed 

irgin the macher af God, and of other obs ought to be Rad and 


Bene, and pat e pod. N ion. t to be given u unto 


Wit : lch, Harte FG uſe 
„„ EN 
pe and apoſtc olical Roman 


4 I do. ac . 
Chur 4 25 = apply: - miſtreſs my 1 Jag and I'do prom- 
ale. 755 By PT Ou ppt to the byes of . Rome, e ſucceſſor of 


10 ly re ceive and | profeſs all other things which have 
ed and declared by the ſacred canons, and œcu- 


** 


£44 25 we 5 4 8 90 % | | $ 
r „ = 8 3 A > biſhops Re Zivioes, 

MFI aflfenbfed at Trent, by g 8 of ies from ths pope, anno 15646, and devoted 
on, to determine on certain points of faith, and ea what they 1 were pleaſe 


* to term the Riis Herefies i in the church. 


I 


ſalvation of mankind, though, not all of. them 10 


; ie the maſs there i is offered unto God: 2 true „ 


Ho. > es ? 
r 


n wer of ul. encies was left ] 
por Toh ho 4 : 


vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. : 


S Cond and ec A 1 1 655 e 3 And all | 
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and geen by. the, Sb, Fa Mans cops hr reje t and 
a in the king dem 


The. fabliſhed' religion km of. quite "fo titole; 
of Sardinia, as in owe other [t; tes; : The 9 of e 125 
gray y Imited the p one, of the po e and of. the f ing Aan = 
is likewiſe put to lden e of the harneſs F Protelias nts, It "hs 
Yallies of Lucern, Ea ape e Martin, formerly ſo famous by 
the me 01 "Vaudois ON. agegunt Of "their tells Jad firm adhe - 
FENCE dc t the cauſe. 'of Fila > Phe heir 0 0 amcunts to, about 207080. 


ery. numerous "Mets i in this kin dom , are. not rich. E 
chu ti overned by, fie, rchbiſhop 8 0 35 bi op 335 The hole c 
Bü . perſons, Rege monk + WR is faid to 


punt: to 359,000 3 bat Us. Natemjent, 1 is too large. They 
he ol bli ed' ko pay the. me id with the Hitz at other Bur⸗ 
ens which che king has it in his Fs er to 1h 1 5 n them. The 


ft are indeed. entirely. dependens. on the King and ſubſect th he | 
1 


Ty Fords Qion. The urch pref ferments, te Pi inthe gift of t the 
4 Wenne of 3 ag Sicily are. N Roma a1 f 'Caths "Il 
more zealous 10 0 thoſe of Rome. There i is, however, no ſpqui⸗ | 
Bon, 'cſtabliſhed 5 country, I e power of the po eh Ja et | 


cingdoms is not grew. In Nap es, ſom c 


+ 344 


* rebend are' in b 

" jut in Sicily, : all C gur b preferment is in t 8 gl of the. King + 

C ergy, are Fry numerous ; "i and To. rich, Hat pt ot. eſs than 155 5 177 

the: ie the count 9 in the poſſeſſion of f'the chure here 

Ae, in Naple ef, 29 arch ine s and 1757 biſho] 58 5 In "Sicily, three Arch: 
bier and e ſght ide 97 che year. 17 27 there yer. in Naples 


alone 525 prieſts, 24,60 ks, -20, uns. 7 th 17 govern- 
; mor fares to ae 96 1 BGG 3 5 and t 3 2 8 
been actually made to 0 carr l this reſolution. jhto eon 5 
he! Er güne AND, 7 Meu, PainTERs,. T..... Since. e 


STATUARIES,, CHITECTS AND. As 14878. 1 learning, 155 
Italians Res Wb hp .controverli: lea a 15 1 Dey Fe. hich 15 1 
Foe by. hols, of fl 'elr | 01 7 50 5 ion... 15 he mathemati ſes anc nat. 
Hy Miel ophy owe much, tor Galileo , Tree b, Malpighi, Borelli, 
185 veral Schr Tralians. Strada is an ent WOE andthe 

| 0 coun of. Trent, by the celebrates ff Faber Paul, js a ſtan A 


rd work, Machiavel is. edu ally f famous; e rian and ag 55 | 
er. Among the profe ir in the Itallah lang uag 5 Boe 
ht 


> "oi 


Tek w 


A heen tho ne of the moſt ure and ggrrect 177 

15 fie Fin Sean a e of I By and manners, but his pro- 8 
"BY Hons Are $00 ligentious, *trarch, "who rok Both in Latin "Ar 
Italian, ie among de, moderns, che Plrit and genius of ancient 
5 Hons ; But among the It: Dets, Jants, Arofto and Taiſo, 

e moſt | diſtin ah "uy Meta altahio has acquired 2 Break repura, 

| 8 y writin 4 pieces ſet to. mn ihe: ; Soeinus, who was fo 
1 1 55 digen gia 95 s oppgfiion. te to.1 e K 50 Irine I the ß 
1222 248 W fl 1 1 

was 4 TAE. of Italy „ 

The Italian painigrs, ſculptors, archit (i and muſicians, are unri- 
aled, not « BOY in THe AUR HA Ks Fer e evg 
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e e in.tbeir Jeveral manners. * 

and, ocher Italians, in muſic... At. Present. 0 Teal; at t. 

* [VERSITLES, +» Lhoſe.:of Italy ares Ponte” oof os, 51 2 5 | 
der x 

| ha. 


| | * . fo of e _ Turkigerioed ts 
a phacl, from 


colouring. 0 Til 


omano, Correggio, Caraccio, Veron 


e ſame may be 


0 17 0 


01 rere in the fine e oy, 


Antug,: Pagua,, er Verona, Milan, Pavia Bologna, Peruſla, 
x Jail are in. Naples and Sicily. . 


55 ac modern times. , libra! 


an in | 4 hiding 35 t 99 972 2 have APE Ca Apo 8 Fr SO ch A 
ſeated, and twWeüty thouſand Randi” . 
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and. ornament 
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cheatre is perfectly light 


85 — all. its; magnißcent pill 
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73 on with his ee ſtil] 1 4 8 Hed Fi 
„ e wee . 
on. painting. ſcu * re And; ATi ute ure. «I 
r Jet he | \ Bramante,.Pernini, 5 and many. 


x Italians, Carrie 0 culptur | e architecture. to. an amazing g Height, ; 
| ang Others, belies 45. 


a 2 mankind 1 truth and beauty in gef gn 21 925 
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| all that i 1 1 1 
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152 b large 0 uare ons ths | 3 

th 185 5 17 1 


91 . . 5 85 ni ke is 

pedeſtals and capitale, each cut 11 bf a finple Block; ts 555 of 
b- 7 Foriathiag Sy hard! * be viewed y ihr aſtonſſiment. 
e entrance of 12 4 With columns fortyeighic 05 | 
15 the ee otwedl of 4 ff e plete of . = 
ee on enteting tue portico, is # large antique vaſe 5 Ne 
6a hefore the chi; h fs '2 fountain, with | 
tphyty,, The pillars of Trajan and pra | 

he v1 1 ns 20g the la tter ens Hog An) room feul 
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berry 2 A 98 6 and The 4 1 125 year T9475 
Uigo — into theſe parts, ſome what of this nfortanate city. 130 
£ove 


91 and mag antiquities were ; but the ſearch was af. 
| terwards 5 tilt che 7 1 5 F436, 3 the' King, of Naples 
OFEc "dig perpendicularly eighty fee whereupbn 


pf the riyer 


5 t, Rod the whole of the theatre. In temple Was found a stat 
f 105 


pid 9 the inſcription chat dee be great ob ade | 
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tre the fragments of a gilt chart 
17 che "pen bn Th Nik "This hat? | 
ſn ne door of * ew 
1 90 5 18 97 & lars, jy Sign 85 porn As 125 
Hiture and yarlous. e its, and 3 5 19 1 continues. 
ſtreets of the town ap < 
7 Fa ebe fer Moe 
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b eſuvius, which occaſioned the deltro 1 

ba yas | hot diſcovered till near forty Years after the di 807 ry lercul 
nmeum. One ſtreer and a few detached biildings of this town have 
cen cleared. The rect i is well payed * with the fame King 0 B 


he ſtreet is. Harrow, and i is ſuppoſed | to haye been inhabite 


Fund'in the temple” of the Sonde fiis 3 they have. en cut 
walls, and u eder eons 0 Pow en were Fongd. tt 
NU : 9 70 712 erke. 5 ble! mambe + Fig UE, e 1 
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2 in Hoy „ on t e verge of à mountain hear F refcate., Havin obtained ; per- 
or from Pris nee Yorghefe, to dig upon his territories for veſtiges! antiqn ty 
To ati expenſive reſearch, the workmen tathe te the rooſt of mh we 
ane 20 than thoſe Jiſcovered within:the prefent century 

they eſterided i in. their qperationg, they found, everal. of the 0 4 entire. * 
7 ing of of — — 1 and numberleſs ſkeletons of the inhabitants in various 


- ike . ner undlent Cubic : A city vt this nome according t& fame Rogrin 
_ Hiſtorians, A 
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8 * eee thi Wonde 


oa 15 oY ae d Klee W 5 bronghe te 


er —— . * ime Spb TION 
on 4 e | but it | 


hich the 2nclent roads: are made, and narrow bor hang are raiſed 2 | 
Foot and a half on each fide, for the conveniency of foot fees | 
trades _. 
people, The traces af wheels of carriages are to be ſeen on. the pave- | 
ent. The hogſes are ſmall, but give an idea of neatneſs and cone. 
„ The den paintings, hitherto found at Poinpeia, are who | 


Ar. 19 0 Yam v has ljply made ee diſcovery of an 5 


iſtovered' city, from various inſeriptiom founy* among 4 | 


an — 2 -Irthis tet tate of 
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e differed that of the Herculaneum, 7 12 vel two ff mentioned 
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n lount Vefuvius-often fils the Fa ee ee Pas — wich ten 
„ Jet as few things 1 in Barti a ate ſo 'abſolitely flbxijons" as notete 
. Adee Tote Kogc, e reh in Wing e F 

pre, And the beat 5 458 ſubterraneous fires, contributes 
ot 3 of the eee "about it, and to 
2 the profaſon vf fruits ufd herbage wich which/itis every Where cov. 
ered," "Bends, it is pp ſed mir open and eie "the, mountait 1 
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and its ſtru gles confined to its own e then ſake end enſue af 
molt | fatal ecks to. the. unſtable. eee of "the whole dilgi& of 
T« TTA. di Lavora.* 3 
ount Etna i is 10,95 54 feer i in * che, and War Belt computed to 155 
60 miles i in circumference.” It ſtänds ſeparate from all other moun- 
tains, its figure is circular, and it ter minates in a cone. The lower 
parts of it are yery fruitful in cory and ſugar canes ; the middle 
:iboduds with woods; olive; trees, and vines; and the i upper part is al- 
moſt che whole year covered. with ſnow! Its fiery: eruptions! have al- 
ways rendered it famous? Ig ane of theſe; Which happened in 1669 
fourtaen towns and villages were deſtroyrd, and there have been ſevs 
eral terrible eruptions fince that time. There is gensrally an eatth⸗ 
5 dee great eruption: In 1055 the orb org! el Catania 
was overturned;;an@ 18, 000 people pe ea. fr ie 21, B00 
| + Betwean the lakes Agnano and Por zuoli) there algen fd 
; ſlars, becauſe vaſt quantities of fulphur ate cuntmially. forced out uf 
the blifts hy ſubterranean ſires. The Grotto deb Cane is remarkable 
for its poiſonous: ſteams, and is ſo called froni their killing dogs that 
enter it, if forèed to remain there. ith eee Vipers, zuck ſeryents 
5 a. faiq:to be cbmmon in Apul é... n:; 
8 "Among the naturalicuriofities of Traty-thilks vaſt bodies af fnow and 
Jens! Which are called the Glaciers of Savoy, deſerve to be particularly 
mentioned. Ther are five glaciers, which extend almoſt to the plain 
of tie valè of Chomouny, and are ſeparated by wild foreſts, curn- fields, 
and rich meadows ſo that inimenſe tracts of ice are blended with 
the higheſt eultivatibn, and perpetually ſucceed to sach other, in the 
moſt ſingular and ſtriking: viciflitude. - All theſe! ſeveral" valltes ok 
ic, Which lie chiefly" in the hollows. of the mountains, and are ſome 
£ leagues 1 in length, unite together at'thefootof Mont, Blanc ; 5 1 47 105 . 
eſt mountain i Europe, and probably of thé ancient” world: i: Abs 
cording to the caltulations of Mr. de Luc, che height of this moun» 
tainz aboye the level uf the ſea, is 15 „0g Engliſn feet. I am con- 
vinded, fays Mr. Core, „from the ſituation of Mont Blanc, from the 
Heights of the mountains around-it, from its ſuperior elevation above 
chem, and its being ſeen at a great diſtance from all ſides, that it is 
Higher than any mountain in Switzerland 4 which, FOR a doubt, is 
0 Na Mont Blanc, thehigheſt ground-i in Fare 5, HI 
Sraris or I+«vv,:Conrrrv-} Thus far, of Italy in general 4 but 
TO, Au Cures Cirtrs. as the Italian States ate not; like 
| Ag os pops DTS: of Nee or the empire of Germany, 
OO IN Ra F 
5 Nic jr William nnd Lb aecount of: th eee br in Calabria nta in 
y, from February 5th, to May, 1783 gives ſeveral xc aſons ſor believing that they 
5 3 occifidned by the operations of a;voleknoy the leat of which lay deepfeitpor un 
5 drake bottom of the ſea,;between Stromboli, and the coaſt of Calabria, or under] : 


ts. of the plain $05 Oppido : and Terra Nuova. He plaim obſetved 2 15 | 
| Tho in the 8 dene ts the buildings, a8 alſo in the degree 6 mortality 


Fftion'as the countries were more or leſs diſtant from this 3 tentre of the evil. 
Page ee W e particularly remapked : If two terne were ſitoated at an eg 
| iſtance from this ou the one = A 15 the other 54 a plain JP 4 1 
| 1 latter bad always ſuffered greatly more by the ſhocks of the earthquakes than W 
mer; a ſufficient proof ta him of the cauſe coming from e as mY mult nat f 
ually h have been = ER of ſuch an et. | F 1 
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The duke of Caron or, as he is. now fiyled, 9 8 — whe 


ig royal title from that iſland, is 2 powerful -prinee, in-Italy; of 
h heis-called che Janus or ade, Agiinſ the French. His cap- 


ita} Turin. i is dro; ee and e dhe fineſt auen en oh 


Ol che daminions of. ki . majelty,.the. « uchy « voy. 
alone 16 not fertile. The ifland-of ant the: e e — Pi- 


e eee in corn, wing, oil oranges lemons, | 
Almonds, figs, maize, rice, hemp and flax. Sardinia has: large flocks 
efiheep3-the number vf ſheep is ſaid to amaunt to 2,600,000 : It is 


remarkadle, that in this iNand there ſubſiſta fill a ſpecies of wild 


Mens called the mH. The: fiſheries on the coaſt of Sardinia pro- 
duce, even in the worſt years, upwards' of 60,000-ſoudi, in the _—_ : 


df-tunny-lifh, and a confiderable ſum for black fiſh (ſepia Irin.) an 


anchovies, beſides other ſpecies of fiſh.” Some mines in this 4 | 


es iron, and a. ſmall quantity of ſilver: Salt, fiifficient for the 


confutoption of the Country is: made of ſea- waters Thers are like, 
wife quarries of marble, alabaſter, and other vatuable-flones, Savoy. 


is celebrated on account of its breed of mules, many of which are 
Tent abroad. Piedmont raiſes large quantities of the fineſt filk; ſin · 


gle-peaſants ofteniraiſe; 100lb. each every year. -Upwards of z00,p00lb, 


required to fupplyi che filk OE OO 3 chere ara 
= 600loomsfor:filk Rookings, I of * 3 in Nied. 
mont, upwards of F, telh., be fl are e 5 2 708 
aw and ſpun ſilk ur annual ſent to Switzerland's The whole pro: 


duce of raw filk in tiſe Sardinian: dominions, is ęſtimated at 650,0001b, 
| Piedmont /has.moollen Mmanufactures, which ſupply the cloathing of 
the army. There is a manufacture of ropes and tackle, in this, pro- 


nice, à large quantity of which articles is exported; from Niaza ta 
Marſeilles, Toulon and Benda. Of the Fiedmonteſe wines, a conſid: 
eribls quantity is exported to-Genoa and Milany « d ſeveral U 
Fpitituous liquors are diftilled; known by the of roſſoli. 

Imports of the gardinian prnuintes, which ave -nedrly: the ſame 9 


this of the reſt of Italy, conſiſt of hardware, metals, cotton, woollen, 
andi fk Muffen linen, leather, whalebone, train- ail, henzings, cod, tar, 


pitch, tumber, / porcelain, Sc. The goods imported from England 


1 15 in return * 11 Rerling, which leaves a confiderable 


the heavy duties impoſed o ir; and in the 
gie A: i kill more ſtaganted. A great fair CR every. year at 
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0 Traly amount annsaliy te about 53, Oel. ſterl. and Engiend 
ance in favour of Italy. Trade is much. e in Italy — | 


\ 


TH and furniſhed with a n 
We 


royal revenues are raiſe 


ernment. in 3 an A is abſolutely mona chical. 

1228 No 7 of Sardinia, however, the ſtates aſſemble; 2 merely to 

rant free gifts or ſubſidies to the king, in whoſe hands the Whole 

5 illative, as well as executive power, is veſted. As the provinces 

„ieh comp off. this kingdom have been united under the ſame gos 

ernment at different petiods of time, and had formed independ 5 
whi 


| fates before, each of them has its, 17 culiar laws and cuſtoms, 
ar: 


were ſuffered. to continue in force as far as they did not militate a 204 
the king's edicts. Among. the-ſtate departments, the council o 
is the higheſt. Sardinia forn:s a ſeparate government, under a _ 
roy. Jullice i is adminiſtered by a, number of inferiox and territorial 
courts, in which the proprietors of large eſtates appoint the judges; - 
The judges of the ſuperior courts are appointed by the king ow 
theſe conrts appeal lies to ' ſeveral courts: of appeal, 1 me Y heſt of 
Which Fe p- e at Turin rH 
The fevenue of the king amounts to 4600/06. kerl g wits The 
Ia from the crown ier the cuſtoms, 
"the mint, the poſts, kind-tax, ſalt· duty, ſtamps; a monopoly of tobacco 
And a lottery of chat ſort called Loo di Genoa. All matters pf yaoi 
des are" under the bor hams of a miniſter, or lama e 
"ances. | 0 
The army rb Sardinian majeſty, in time of peace, conſiſts ef 
22j600 men, and in time of war of upwards of 30 ß. 
The provinces of Savoy and Piedmont are, by their ſituation, the 
ey to Italy; and they are of the greateſt conſequence in wars between 


the houſe of Auſtria and France. Beth theſe/powers have, therefore, 


ys courted che alliance of the princes poſſeſfed of theſe provinces': 


owl the latter have wiſely availed themſelves of this favourable fitus- 


"tin, to increaſe their: own. power, 'by. Joining With either of the'two, 
moſt powerful ptiries in „ Under the reſent reign, which is oY 
*tinguiſhed'by its wiſdem and activity, the ſtate is in a riſing and pro 


perous condition. Its revenue is increaſing, and its progreſs: in opu- 


lence would be rapid, if it were not for the great impediments thrown. | 
in the way of commeree. Thie ſeienoes are likewiſe in a flouriſhing 
ſlate. Turin has a univerſity, a ſociety of ſeiences, and fine libraries, 
and collections of paintings and ſtatues. Two other univerſities are 
eſtabliſbed at Cagliari and Saſſari: The other inſtitutions of education 
are greatly improving, in - conſequence of a regulation enjeining 


-{choo rs to undergo a ſtrict 1 a — eee before 
e e ee 3 0 
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eb r . belonging to che houſe of Auſtia;7 is a Suh a 
cable fate, and formerly: gave law to Att Italy, when under; the gov- 
ernment of its own dukes. The fertility and beauty of he country 
are altoſt incredible. Milan, the capital, and its citadel, are very 

apnificent eathedralin the Gothic taſte, 
OR "Y n * tre: e 8 en of eceleſiaſtical 
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Farnit re, conipafed | pff gold, Alber, und” precions Geber. The teve· 


nue of the duchy 1 is above. 400,9c0l. annually No he i is fopx oſed to 


maintain an army df; 30,000 men. The natives ate fond of literary 
and political aſſemblies, Nc "they 'conyerſe ' on almoſt all ſabje&s. 
"With all its natural an in cquired. advantages, the natives of: 0 


make der Neue erporw 5 99 at its revenue, ule > the court of Vienna 


Would piirſie ſorne other y tem of | improvement, cannot be much bet- 


tered, The duchy of Maxros, being now incorporated with it, wo | 


Province 1s to take the name 'of Avsrriax Lompanoy.. | nga 
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wer And opulence; though. the ſpirit af trade ſtill . 
Tt its nobility and citizens, Genoa, is A: moſt many city, 


comains-ſome yery magnificent, palaces, particularly, thoſe of 5 5 


Jurazzo... The inhabitants of diſtinction dreſs in black, in 
lain; if not an untouth manner. Their chief. manufactures are v 


1 


_ contains above 150, 000 inhabitants, (but 
iſh that number] among whom are many 1 N trading in indy is 


Its maritime power. is dwimdled down to fix galties.; © The chief £ 
of this republic conſiſts in the jealouſy of other European powers, be- 


_ cauſe to any one of them it would he 2 a. moſt . f 


The common people are wretched beyond expteſſion. e ſoil of i 


Territory is poor. Near the ſea ſome parts | are, tolerably well cyly- . 


vated. The government of Genoa i is'a tical, being veſted in the 
nobility; The chief perſon is called. the Doge, A Duke to which 
dignity no perſon Is promoted till he is fifty years of age. Every two 


years à new doge is choſen, and the former is incapable, Jig five © 
Tears, of holding the ſame poſt. again. The doge gives audience to 
and he 


2 all orders of 3 — a Games, in his . name 
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Vene is 1225 WER 'moſt celebrated: republics ine the PR Vi on wake 
:60utit both of its conſtitution - and forther eee is compoſed of 
:ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, uv 


its inhabitants fill retain for muſic. and mummery during their carni- 
vals... They ſeem 20: den, derbe ancient take for painting and ar- 
vii ee eee en i” RET EO eR . 


5 . Baade, e henk of. this family, famous for his military exploits. and 
[deliver of Genoa, was $9, ip: the territory of Genoa, 1 in the year 7468: e was o 
fered the ſovereignty's 


_ ue of. the unfortunate, 


vets, damatſks, gold and. filver tillues, and 2 ; The city, of, Genoa 
riters greatly dimig- 


ety - 


iſlands in the A- 
_ *Qriatic, and part of Dalmatia. The city of Venice is ſeated on 92 
cillands at the bottom of the north end of the Adriatie ſea, and is ſep - 
. - arated from the continent by a marſhy- lake of five Italian miles in 

| breadth, too ſhallow for large ſhips to navigate, which forms its prin- 
cipal ſtrength. Venice pteſetves the veſliges of its ancient -magnifi- | 
cence, but is in every reſpect degenerated, except in the paſſion which | 


e ſtate, but tefuſed it. and 71vs to the people that na 155 
nean form of government which stin e e to 08 age of 95) the rack - 
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Ackers and to be. returning to Gothieiſm bs „Lately, however ; hey 
have had ſome ſpirited differences wich the court of Rome, and 

B. diſpoſed 40 throw. off their obedience to its heudadwꝓ. 0 
The cbmttitütion of the! republic was originally demescttkest ike 
nihſthates berg toſen'by'a general aſſembly of the people and 4 

continued for one hundred ind fry years; but ee ee e 6. afters 

| Micky Wor phice ;*doges;.or dukes, were-appointed; who w 

ed Wil e 


4 * 


0 power, Which they often g 8 8 abuſed; and forme of 


Were'made on the rights of the people; iand a e 

ariſtoeraey Was V eſtabliſhed upon the ruinsof che A 
popular government. Th 

wy in 5 le to 2,560, each of Whom «when ewenty-five'yaxrs"-6F 

4 „Has à right to be 4 member of'thegra8d?evtncil.; Tee klect i 


aged b 


48 is not permitted b ſix from che city without! tlie permiſfon of 


Mlver Balls. The doge is inveſted with great ſtatẽ 


JJC. T 


eils of t e riobles: '- „ Ge Ry vUCT 7 i] NEST 4 
Tha college „therwile deni the ſeighid#y tis the fapreme' cabinet 
council of 4 Hate, and alſo the repreſentative Sf the republic! This 


777 ives audience, and deli vers anſwers, in the name of the Wa | 


reigh Ambätitdler 1 to tlie deputies of towtis and provinces; 
41105 the generals of the army. - It a6 receives all-requeſts and mes 


jorials on ſtate affairs; ſummoòôns the ſenate at pleaſure, and arrange es 


the” ufinefs to 
: cbgtizance of ft: 
| ſorts, Fe them in'priſon; and tuking their: anſwers in Writing; 
With the evidence Aga fut them! Bat the rribunal'of ſtate inquiſitors, 
which confiſts ; only of three members, and which is in the higheſt de: 
gree deſpotlè in its manner of Proeeeding, has thie power of deciding 


to be ee in thataſſembly.,The council of tent 


Without appeal; öfr thellixes of every i eitizen. — 1 geto the Venetian 
imſ elf, not being ex- | 


8 10 The) bighe ef the'nobllity; even the 

ed: * To theſe three inquilitors is ny the right of employing 
Hike, wedtifideritie ſeeret ingelligenee, i ag orders to: ſeize all perſons 
whoſe words or adtions they think reprehenſible, and afterwards try. 


ing them, and ordering them to be executed, when they think r | 
| They have keys to every apartment of the ducal palace, and Can; 


Then they pleaſe, penetrats into the very bed - chamber of the doge; 
en his. cabinet, and examine his papers; and, of *courſey/ they may 
| : mmand acceſs to the houſe forte: individual in the ſtate. : 


They continue in offiee only one ae but are not ref] ſponfible; ae. 


. or their cordutt whilſt they Axe in authority. 80 much dif. 


truſt and jealouſy are diſplayed y this! government, that the noble 


* 


Venetians Are afraid. of having any mtercourſe-with foreign ambaſſa Kg 
| ik or with a of any: y-kind;' and ate even eantidus of 8 5 


each other's ho he OY. "Fs 1 0855 PEE ee 493 12427 OTIS 1 at hs. 
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Spee 5 


them "SEE, 5 the - . es albody of herd 
irary ative® nobility" was formed, Got led ind pr 
ener dee K 


e nobility are divided into ſix claſſes, e . 


Kr ain ane ind peculiat manner by ballat, wich ig mat, 5 
40 WK aplent of fripreme authority, but Bas very little poor ” 5 


te erimes, and has the” power of ſelzing aceufed des | 
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All che ordera gf n letlaa nobilhy 7 
Narr 3nd caps whigh Shey hold. ip their hands, N | 
. s marrying the Adriatic once a L by 83 into it a — 
ke nobilty, 


his huseataur ox ſtate· hbarga, attended. by thoſe of al 
is, * moſt. f „ exhibition in 3 but. not. comparable for 
ard,mayer's ſhe in London. Tbe inhabita 
ere . amount to 200 , The grande . 
8 e the public palaces, the. ti an 
Da. deygad exprefiion.:; Over the ſeveral 5 » 
20d Figs 00. bridghts — 1 of OA arg Oe 
enetians 


e Lee wok aber 


Our. of ie ae . 


e the pn e b. 26e af the 
| ne ſo called from the robe they wear, . conferred Aer 


on the felt quality, and the military-order of gt. Mark. 
In eccleſiaſtical matters the, Venetians have do patrharchs ; che a 
= of ;one reaches 8 "all ths provinces 5 ag ok 1 70 


he Venetians are a lively, ingenious — 3 
of public en, with an un common reliſh for humou ; 
are in general tall. and well made; N e counte- 
nances are met with in the reets of You! 3 2 2 thoſe tranſ- 
mitted to us by the peneils of Paul V tian. 1 
Wome are of a fine ſtyle of: countenance; 9 oo features, 
avd are of an caly, addreſs... ee Dealers remarkably-ſo. 


liging to ſtrangers, and gantle in the ourſe with each 

c. As it is very much th Kustom 0 g en x maſks at Ve-- 
nice, and great liberties are tak time f. he carnival, an 
of man- 


idea has prevailed, that there is: much more Maki 
ners here than, in other places; but this opimion ſeems to have been 
carried too far. ; Goonk numbers: of ſtrangers vifit aud x Gunn 
_ time:of the. carnival, bed! there Jars eh or nine theatres here, 
e the opera-houſes. 
f de en of Venice 0 of A 1 m of 3 
Tiks of four towns in Greece, and of the iſlands of Wy Pachſu, 
Antipaghſu, Santa, Maura, Curzalari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia 
hor, oro The Venetian. territories in Italy contain the duchy of 
Vene, the Papyanzsry the peninſula of Rono, CaMAsc, and the 
Mice Txzx161am4, with part of the country of Faiys.1./ The ſub- 
Jedts of the * * are not oppreſſed: The —_— 


43 3 


| taſte, and with! . — 1 


{ going t 
ö e 


„ n W 


tot uiid treainbeut an good uſage are the deſt bebe, and more 
elfectual than armies, in preventing revolts 2M 04.0 bar ke 


e * s A N v. 

1 5 privcipal city C. Fuxcant is Flotence, which s a6 Ie 

ounger branch of the Houle of Auſtria, after being long held by 

bellen 1 of Medicis, who made their capita the aide of 
at is Vahlable, rich and maſterly in architecture, literiture,and 
5 8 eſpecially, thoſe of painting and 1cillptite.”” ets chohght to 
. above. 70,808 inhabitants. The "beauties. And riches of the 
gran duke's . palaces have been often Hefcribed; 'but' al deſcription 
Alls ſhort of their” contents, ſo that in every. reſpit; it is reckonedp 
after Rounie, thi Tectid tity th Italy. © The! celebrated Vers bf ME- 
dici, which, on the Whole; 7 thought tb be the ſtandard of taſte In fe- 

17 beauty and 15 I, ſtands in 3 room called the Tribunal. 
e inſcription vn We: e mentions its being made by Sleomenes, an 8 
Athenian, Fe fon of Apollodofus. It is of Whire matble, and Tutrourd- 
ed by other maſter pieces of ſculptiire; Tome of which are fad t be 
he works of Praxitles, and other Greek Malters. Every corner” of 


cthis beautiful city, Which ſtands between mountains Fobered With vlive 


trees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and divided by the Arno,” 
full of wonders in the arts of painti ſtatuary, and architecture. 
It i is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an archbiſhop? s ſee and an 
ty. The inhabitants boaſt of the improvements they Have 
made to the Italian tongue by means of the Academia della Cruſea py 
and ſeveral other academies are now eſtahliſtted at Florence. Though 
che Florentines affect great ſtate; _ their nobility and gentry drive a 
retail trade in wine; which! they ell from their cellar windows, and 
ſometimes they even ha 2 broken flaſk as u ſign where it may 
be bought. They deal alſo in fruits, im gold and ſilver ſtuffs. Since 
the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold, brother to the preſent 
emperor, to this duchy, a great feformation has been introduced, both 
into the government ang;; manufactures, = . great benefit of the. 
finances It is thought that the . 9 5 iſcany.could; bring,” 


to the field, upon PINS TS ing. mens an Lat 1217 relent 

reyenues are above go, ol, The other principal towns of. 
Tuſcany are ins 9 . and Lenne, th and d laſt are much 
decayed; but Le is a very ſon, he city, Le] in the 5 0 wa 


reg wa be aig that both gates are; ſeen. from. 
market. place. At! is wel , Fortified;. having. two orts; towards the ſe "EY 
beſides. the citadel. The ramparts affor A yexy agreeable proſpect | 
the ſea, and of many villas on the land tide. Here all „ ;and; 
even. the Mahometans, have free acceſs, and may 0 

of inhabitants is computed at 49,900... 1 whom ate CT tobe. 
20, 00 Jews, Who live: im a particular qua "uz city, have a Band 
ſome fynagogue, and though ſubjeR to very heavy, unpoſt,) are in 2, 
thriving. condition, the greateſt part af the commerce of this ei 

hrough their hands. A treaty of e ed 85 

F underſta 7 1 
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in a moſt delight ul plain, are the moſt i in⸗ 


wh 27 20 "the Te Ft TON lic, Feb. 9th, 1795. ee e ee 
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o.th at though they, do not. exceed 120 000, their: 
1 8 FE do 80% 01. fierli ing. TOE 1 ors is Lucca, 
A conta N erg who deal in "mercenary 
goods, wines and, fruits, eſpe 
5 89 of the emperor... 
Kos the p oh 0 N 95 their N in on 


be vicinity of bt grand: duchy o 0 


er to 


1 8 name e - on cheir arms, 6.24 
1mpreficd. on their 5 8 5 alſo on the city 
ei an i aldings. It. is alſo obſervable,,that 2 2 
s 15 le .republic, being in olfelſibn of freedom, ap- 
5 an air of beer els and 1 100. c ak 2 . 
e nes TAS: countries. 8 7h INE | 
phe hay FEB. 4 . 1 1 er anne 0. Fi 
as has eo ef Br Sa * A R 1 0 „ Nn 5 700 a 
: 5\The-nepublic of St. 9 is here mentioned 9 e 
zobty.,./ Its terrmories conſiſt of a eraggy mountain, with a 
few.emiticnces:at.the/battom, and the inhabitants boaſt of having pre- 
| ſervetl their liberties sn republic, for 1300 yeats.. It is unden the 
= hate ction of the pope ; and the-inoftenſive manners of the; bea ene 
4 We ane not — OG all, with the ſmall valne of their ten 
T5, have: _ "* VS LI ASFLAS unden en en Lise 5 DES Ws 
| | 2 14 50 05 ene, "4 831 TUE 6-2 9 6) Hee oe nets 
= 44d 50 48 4 2450 PEST > . * *. * . 72115 | 4 16 . 5 
_ : : Tie ducky and ey f PA, top + wich deal. of. k 
3 Gans now fbrm one of the moſt lou Rates is Italy 
_ of if Enrents." Ide ſoils of: Parma and Placentia are rtile, and pro- 
_ duce me richeſt fruits and paſturages, and-contain.confiderablemanu- 
3 factures 66 Ulk. It is the feat of a brſhop's ſee; ark} an univerſity: ev 
we on magnificent churches are painted bythe famous Correggio. 
Gs duke of Parma is a prince of the Houſe of Bourbon, ne 
1 nate Don Philip, the king of Spait's' ybunger! brother. 
country was; ſome years paſt, tlie ſeat of a bloody war between 
trians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans. The cities of Parma and- 
ma are enriched with ma nificent buildings; but his catholic 


najelty; on his onto the of Naples, is faid to huveicar- 
| 1 win hm. thither the moſt remarkable pictures and moveable-curi- 
. ofitites;' dukes court is thought to be che politeſt of any in Italy, 


dt is” Ver revenues exceed 100,000k ſterling a ne « mm” 
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* ng entered into between 1 Duke of dae | 


he It alans. x "They have improved their country: into 


olives,; This republic is under the 
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PE PETE A geh 404%. Rt to its own "duke; 506,900 
crowns a year, is now. much decayed. The government of it is gh 
nexed.to. that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Fog 
The capital is one.of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains 
about 16,000. inhabitants, who. boaſt that Virgil was a native of their 
coun By an order of the emperor in 1785, he duchy is incorpo- 
rated with that of pe one e before e 
is a i» be en FA ſtrian Lombar 17. 8 
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"The duchy of > Mas (formerly Mutina) is ſtill i, by i its 


own duke, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family af 
Brunſwic ee The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, 
whieh are fruitful. The duke is under the protection of the Honſe of, 
a . _ is a vaſſal of the empire. His dominions are far from be- 
ing flouriſhing, though very improveable, they ENG been ere 
den by the late ove Pony e 10 e e 


4 ECCLESIASTICAL. STATE, \ — 


wt try opt ee hal venta — and 2 
with alt the luxuries that art and nature could produce, are now con- 
ver ted into noxious, peſtilential marſhes and quagmires; and the Cum 
pagina di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabitants, 
would afford, at preſent, of {elf but a miſerable ſubſiſtence for fe 
hundred. Notwithſtanding this, the pope is a, conſiderable temporal 
prince, and ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a 
million ſterling; other authors calculate them to be much higher. 
When we ſpeak comparatively, the füm of a million ſterling is too 
high a revenue to ariſe ſrom his territorial poſſeſſions ; his acen 5 
income, which formerly far exceeded that um, is now diminiſhed by 
_ the ſuppreſſion of the order of the Jeſuits, from whom he drew vat 
ſupplies, and the meafures taken by the catholic powers for prevent- 
ing the great eccleſiaſtical iſſues of money to Rome. Arco ng to 
the beſt and lateſt accounts, the taxes upon the proviſions and 
ings furniſhed to foreigners, who ſpend immenſe ſums in viſiting bag: 
dominions, form now the greareſt part of bis accidental W 
From what has happened, within theſe | years paſt, there is teaw 
ſon to believe that the 19 0 ' territories will be reduced to the liwits 
which the Houſes of ria and Bourbon fhall pleaſe to preſtribe. 
Some late popes have aimed at the improvement of their territories, 
but their | 5.46 


8 2 


nd agriculture ſeems to be interwoven in che conſtituttion of 
vernment, which is velted in proud, lazy eccleſialtics, 
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have had no great effeck. The diſtouragement of in- 


of theis roy inkeR their inf | 
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city ſtanding upon the ruins of ancient Rome, lies much higher, ; 1 1 90 
it is Aickeult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on Which it was ori 
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riors, who prefer beg aud impoſing upon ſtrangers, to induſtr 
and 422 iculture, a as they muſt hold. their roperties by © 
3 tenure 8 

90 of many Pare of the eceleſiaſtical ſtate muſt periſh through h heir 


d 8 e fertilit ty of their ſoil ſpontanecully afford them ſub- | 


leger However, it may be proper to make one” general remark 
on Italy, which is, that the poverty and ſloth of tlie Wer ranks go" 
not take their riſe from their natural diſpofitions.”” f TOS. T0! 

© This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominitons.” The nal 
ian princes affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly arts, 
and each vied with the ather to make his court the repoſitory of taſte 
and magnificence. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money 


updn Works of public utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, 


or relieving the wants of their ſubjects; and its miſerable effects are 
ſeen in many parts of Italy. The ſplendour and furniture of the 
churches in the papal dominions are inexpreſſible, and partly account 


for'the miſery of the ſubjeds.-- Bur this cenſure admits of exceptions,. | 


eyen in a manner at the gates of Rome. 0 


Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a e eee of eve al 
and vineyards. We have already touched upon its curioſities and 


antiquities. -- It ſtands upon tlie Tyber, an ihconfidtrable river when 
compared. to the Thames, and navigated by {mall boats, barges and 
lighters. The caſtle of St, Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would: be 
found to be a place af ſmall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The 


8 


built. When we conſider Rome as It. now ſtands, there is the ſrong- 
elt.reaſon.to believe that it exceeds ancient Rome itſelf in the magnif- 


. Icence, of its ſtructures z nothing i in the old city, when. miſtreſs of the - 
world, could: come in competition with St. Peter's 8 church; and Per- 


haps many. other churches in Rome exceed, in beauty of architecture, 
and value of materials, utenſils and furniture, her ancient demples ; 
though it muſt be e that tke pantheon Muſt Have 7 51 
an amazing bitants of None, in 14. amounted 


ſtructure. 
to 63,0 If we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling is much in- 


creaſed. ſince that time, ve cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe Henn to be 5 a 


i 


minilhed at air Late Writers eſtimate BY 15 10 
There is ing very particular in che pope's $2, goverr 42 
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141 


01 the city, under proper magiſtrates, h both eccleſia 
1 | vil... 2 1 * Zampagna di Roma, Which contains Rome, is 
8 the inſpe., .. , of his. holineſs. In che other provinces he gov-- 


en by legates + vice legates... 'He ondpolizes all the cern in hi 
- territories, and he has always a: PP 96 number of . 8. ni 
under proper officers, to keep the. e in awe. Pope Cle 17955 


XIV. wiſely diſclaimed all intention of oppo 17 57 INY : ny the e 
bouring Princes, but thoſe, of. pra ers and ſupplications. 5 TS 

We have, under the head of zcligion, mentioned the ecalgfialtical 
government. of of the papacy. As to the rota, and other ſulordinate. 
chambers of this complicated juriſdiction, they are too 1 is 


— 


the l of their ſuperiors.” In dort, the” Iffhab- 5 


de 
at . ike 9 8 princes, he has hy! guards, d G ret who 9 8 
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be even named, and do, not fall properly under our plan. Under a 


government ſo conſtituted, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the commereial 


exports of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate are of much value. 


Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, "ol the moſt ; 


conſiderable city in the ecclefiafſtical ſtate, and an exception to the in- 
dolence of its other inhabitants. The government is under a legate a 
latere, Who is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. The 
people here live more ſociably and comfortably than the other ſub- 


jects of the pope; and perhaps their diſtance from Rome, which is 195 


miles northweſt, has contributed to their eaſe. The reſt of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate contains many towns: celebrated in ancient hiſtory; and 
even now. exhibiting the moſt [ſtriking veſtiges of their flouriſhing 
Rate, about the beginning of the 16th century; but they are at preſent 
little better than deſolate, though here and there a luxurious magnifi- 
cent church and convent may be found, which is ſupported by che 


: 


The grandeur of Fexxara, Ravenna; Rnamiy UxBIxO, che native 


city of the celebrated painter Raphael) Ancona, and many other 


ſtates and cities, illuſtrious in former times, are now to be ſeen only in 
their ruins and ancient hiſtory. LoxETTo, on the other hand, an ob- 
ſcure ſpot never thought or heard of in times of antiquity, is now the 


admiration of the world, for the riches it contains, and the prodigious 
reſort to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſ . 


Ay propagated by the Romith clergy, that the + houſe in which the 
Virgin Mary is ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither 
through the air by angels, attended with many other miraculous 


circumſtances, ſuch as that all the trees, on the arrival of the ſacred 


manſion; bowed with the profoundeſt reverence z and great care is 
taken to prevent any bits of the materials of this houſe from being 
carried to other places, and expoſed as relics to the prejudice of Lo- 
retto. The image of the Virgin Mary, and of the divine infant, are 
of cedar; placed in a ſmall apartment, ſeparated from the-ethers by a 


FAilver baljuſtrade, which has a gate of the fame metal. It is impoſ- 


Aible to deſcribe the gold chains, the rings and jewels, emeralds, pearls, 
and rubies, wherewith this image is or was loaded; and the angels 
of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every ſide, are equally enrich- 
ed with the moſt precious diamonds. To the ſuperſtition of Roman 
"catholic princes, Eoretto is indehted for this maſs of treaſure. It has 
been matter of ſurpriſe, that no attempt has yet been made by the 


: "Turks: or Barbary ſtates upon Loretto, eſpecially as it is badly fortiſi · 
ed, and ſtands near the ſea; but it is now generally ſuppoſed; that 
the real treaſure is withdrawn, and metals and ſtones of .leſs value | 


Aubſtituted in its placdmeGe. f 
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The king of NayLEs and Stc1LY, or, as he is more properly called, 

PB of the two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to 

both) poſſeſſed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, as 
they comprehend-the ancient countries of Samnium, Campania, nga 

„ : N W D d 3 . a 2 ee . | . 105 4, 
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toil and fweat of the neighbouring peaſants. OTOL 1 
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tiſicate, yet no inquiſition is eſtab 
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ha, "Magna Grecia; and the iland of Sicily, eobtsining in af about 


g2,000Jquare miles. They are bounded on all ſides by the Mediter- 
ranean and, the Adriatic, except on the northeaſt, where Naples ter- 


minates on the eecleſiaſtical Rate, The Appennine runs through it 


from north to ſouth, and its ſurface is eſtimated at 3, 500 ſquare leagues. 
The air is hot, and its ſoil fruitful of every thing produced in Italy. 
The wines called Vino Greco, and Lachryme Chritti, are excellent. 


Nu city of Naples, its capital, which is extremely ſuperb, and adorn- 


ed with all the profuſion of art and riches, and its neighbourhood 


would be one of the moſt delightful places in Europe to live in, were 


it not for their vicinity to the volcano of Veſuvius, which ſometimes 
threatens the city with deſtruction, and the inſects and reptiles which 
infeſt it, ſome of which are venomous. The houſes in Naples are in- 
—_— to the population, but in general are five or fix ſtories in 
height, and flat at the tap; on which are placed numbers of flower 
vaſes, or fruit trees, in boxes of earth, producing a very gay andagree- 


able effect. Some of the ſtreets are very handſome: No ſtrect in 
Nome cquals in beauty the Strada di Toledo at Naples; and ſtill leſs 
| be compared with thoſe beautiful frreets that lie open 


to the bay. The richeſt and moſt commodious convents in Europe, 
boch for male and female votaries, are in this city ; the woſt fertile 


and beautiful hills of the environsare:covered. with them ; and afmall 


part of their revenue is ſpent in feeding the poor, the monks diſtribut- 
ing bread and ſoup to a certain number every day, beſore e doors of 
the convents. 1 4-214 Ms C ·˙ 0 RE 6 * e a9 tnt It: 1 93 1 1 
Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom is in the 
hands — the eccleſiaſtics, the proteftants live here with great freedom ; 
and though his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every year 
a palfrey, as au acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pon. 
nues of the king amount to about 5 millions dollars; of which Na- 
ples raiſes 4 millions, and Sicily 1 million, The army conſiſts. of 
25;200 men, and ſome ſay 27,840 and the navy of 25 armed ſhips. 
The fertility of both Naples and Sicily is ſo great, that nature pro» 
duces her gifts almoſt ſpontaneouſly, and little allied hy the induſtry 
of the inhabitants. Tn both countries the natural productions, as well 
as the climates, are nearly the ſame with thoſe in Spain, except that 
the former, and more eſpecially the iſland of Sicily, are much richer 
in corn. Naples exports anmually 1,500,000 tomoli of wheat, equal 


0 1,889,000 Winehefterbuſhels f 200,000 cafſii of oil, weighing 1815. 
Avoirdupois each ; It is reckoned that the average amount of che ex- 


portation of oil exceeds in value four millions of florins. Saffron raiſ. 


ce in the province of Abruzzo, is exported annually to the value of 


30,000 ducats, the ducat equal to 3. gd. Sicily exports. 2,000 cheſts 
of oranges : The envirens of Zyracuſe produce near 40 different ſorts 


gl excellent wine, and. $4,000 cwt. of almonds, and great quantities 
od piſtachias peculiar to chat diſtrict. Meſſina ſends. off 6,000 cheſts 
do lemons, and the reſt of the kingdom about as much more: 289 


' barrels of lemon juice weighing ten falme each, and 27 ct, of berga- 
mot. juice. The quantity of ilk raiſed in the kingdom of Naples 
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motmts to 800, ooolb. and Sicily produces annually to me value of 
187,000]. ſterling. © Thie latter country produces likewiſe manna, ba- 
rilla, oil of turpentine, the fugar. cane, cotton, and many other yegeta, 
ble productions of the warmer climates, which; 

or commercial importance. The mineral kingdom is remarkable. for 
the extraordinary variety of its productions. Of metals, Naples has 
filver, iron, copper; and Sicily, tin and lead; yet excepting the mar 


+ 
ble quarries and ſalt, very little advantage has hitherto beep derived 
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| from minera e a 331 JJC PRES 
The imports of Naples and Sicily conſiſt in woollens, linen, hard- 
ware, articles of luxury, and Eaſt and Weſt India productions, There 
ate but few manufactures in proportion to the riches of the foil ; and 


the wool raiſed in theſe kingdoms is exported to other countries. Na- 


ples is the centre of trade; but trade and navigation is almoſt entirely. - 


in the Hands of foreigners. The fiſheries are valuable, eſpecially rho! 
of the*tunny-fith, anchovies, and corals: From the ſilk of the pinng 
grins; gloves are manufadtared,” OOO nn 
In this king dam the breed of horſes and of mules is very excellent 
and'celebratec = int nnn ener, tene 


x 3 ? 7 B ea 3 14 a 
The king has a numeroug but generally poor. nobility, conſiſting of 


princes, dukes, marquiſes, and other . tr, titles; and 155 
Capital, by far the men ere in Italy, contains at leaſt 350, 
inhabitants. Among thefe are about 30,000 lazaroni, or black guards, 
a the greater part of which have no dwelling houſes, but lleep every 


ni i ſummer under porticoes, piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter they 
can find, and in the winter or rainy time of che year, which laſts. ſever- 


al Weeks, the rain cm by pailfuls, they reſort to the caves under 
Capo di Monte, where they ds like ſheep in 2 pinfold 
"Thoſe of them 'who have wives and children, live in the ſaburbs of 
Naples near Paufilippo, in huts, or in caverns or chambers dug out of 
that mountain. Some gain a hvelihood by fiſhing, others by carrying 
burdens to and: from the ſnhipping; 1 about the ſtreets ready 
to run on errands, or to perform any labc 


mall recompenſe. As they do not meet with conſtant employment, 


ahelr wages are not fifficient for their maintenance ; but the defici 
zs in ſome degree ſupplied by the 


nt the'doars of the convents. 
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4s a great appearance of wealth amon 8 ſome of rhe great. 


politan nobility are exceſſſpely fond of ſhow! and ſplendour. © This 
appears in the brilliancy of their equipages, the number of their at- 


tendants, the richnefs of their dreſs, and the grandeur of their titles. 
According to a late travgller, (Mr. Swinburne) luxv 

vanced with gigantic ſtrides in Naples. Wks years ago the Neapoli- 

tun ladies wore nets and ibands on their heads, as the Bpaniſh women 
doc to chis day, and not twenty of them were poſſeſſed of a cap; but 

Hair plainly dreſt is a mode now confined to the loweſt order of in- 
' habitants, and all diſtinction of dreſs between the wife of a nobleman 
are here in the extneme. 
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however, are of 13 . 
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y fleep in crowds like ſheep in à pinfold, 
ur in their power for a very 
ſoup and bread which are diſtributed 


But though there is ſo much poverty among the lower peop le, there 


rne) luxuty of late hath ad- 
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and that of a citizen is entirely laid aſide. | ExPenle and extravagance 
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... Through every.ſpot of che kingdom of Naples, che traveller may be 

faid'ts tread on claſhc ground; and no country preſents the eye. wit 
more beautiful Pets, There are fill traces gf the, memorable 
| town of Cannz, as fragments of altars, cornices, Bates, walls, vaults, 
2nd underground granaries ;' and the,ſcene of action between, Han- 
nihal and the Ronians, is ſtill, marked out to poſterity by the name af 
F ds [angue, © held of blood,” Taranto, a city that was once the 
val of Rome, is, now remarkable for little ke than its fiſheries. 

Sorento is 2 city placed on the brink of ſteep rocks, that overhan 
42 Fal and of all the plages ip the kingdom, hath; the moſt delight- 
Tut climate. Nola, once tamous for its; amphitheatre, and as the 
place where Augultus Cæſar died, is now hardly worth obſervation. 
„ Prundufiom, now Brindiſi, was the great ſupplier of oyſters far the 
Roman tables. It has a fine. port, but che buildings are poor and 
rvitous.; and the f | of the Greciau empire under the Turks reduced 
It to 4 PLS of inavity. and poverty, from which. it has not yet 
emerged. Except Rome, no city can; boaſt, of ſo many remains of an- 
Sens ſculpture 2. e Here che arch of Trajan, ene of the 
molt magnificent remains o Roman grandeur out of Rome, erected 
in the, year 174, is ill in tolerable pręſęrxation, Reggio hath noth- 
Ing remarkable but a Gothic cathedral, It was deſtroyed by an earth. 
Bake” before the Marcign war, and, rebyile by Julius Ceſar; part of 
e wall ſtill remains, and was very rovgNix han d by the canth- 
ly, 
PP 
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quake in 4783, but not deſtroyed; .Only x26 loft their lives 51 
48,800 inhabitants. Ihe ancient city of Op 


* 


by the earthquake, of the ich of February, and the, greateſt, force 
 UterEof ſeems to haze been exerted near that, ſpot, and at. Caſal Nuo- 
_ Ya and Terra Nuova, From, Tropea to Squillace, molt af the towns 
and yillages were either totally, or in part, gyerthrown, and many of 
the inhabitants buried in the ryins. To gſeertain the extent of the 
_ Fvages, Sir William Hamilton, who ſuryeyed It, gives the following 
ſcription; If gung map of Italy, and with your compaſſes on the 
. feale of Italian miles, you. were to meaſure gf 22, and then fixing 
. Fourcentral point in the city of Oppido, 12 appeared to me to 
be the ſpot on which. the earthquake had exerted its greateſt force) 
Ports a circle N of which e el 19 5 33 miles) you 
. 4 


wilt then include all the towns ant vi lages that have been, ME 
Tvined, and the ſpots, where the greateſt mortality Has happened, an 
"where there have been the mot yiible alterations on the face of the 
earth. Then extend your. compaſs on. the ſame ſcalę to 72..miles, 
is 2 , „ ; e : 34 - FE; 38 £8 : 5 N 2 r 
8 ing the ſame centre, and form another circle, you will include 


' the whole of the country 
by the earthquake,” 


7 that has any mark of having been affected 


„ Naples is a fie of the Holy See, and 4 uiſſing annual tribute is paid 
In 2c>nowledgment, of the popels rights; Jet the dependence of the 
king, he is kgatus_vatus..of che ſeß of Rome, on his feudal lord, is 


* 


meßely nominal, The government is monarchical, but not quite abſo: 
late for though. the king's power is very great, the ſtates have pre- 
? ferved the right of meeting every other year, in order to grant ſubſi, 
lies, or a don fr gui, to the king. This aflembly. is called a parliay 
Oar © 3 


r 
42 1 
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ment; it is compoſed of deputies from the nobility, the order of citi- 
zens, and of the prelates who are poſſeſſed. of baronies. Royal edicts, 
þefore they acquire the force of laws, muſt be regiſtered by another aſ- 
ſembly of the nobility, and the order of citizens; it conſiſts of fix pi, 
or wards, five of which are governed by a committee of nohles; the 
laſt belongs excluſively to the Plebeians, and is governed by fix eletti, 

' © why are likewiſe the chief civil magiſtrates. of the city of Naples. £2 
Ihe iſland of Stic, once the granary of the world for corn, | 
is Jeſs cultivated: and leſs productive of that article than formerly. 

Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that this iſland 


2 and religiouß foundations are extremely numerous here; 
the huile 
would in many reſpects be a delightful place of reſidence, There are 
à great number of fine remains of antiquity here. Some parts of this + To 
fland are remarkable for the beauty of the female inhabitants. Paler- | 
mo, the capital of Sicily, is computed to contain 120,000 inhabitants. 
The two principal. ſtreets, and which craſs each other, are very ſine. 
This is ſaid to he the only town in all Italy which is lighted at night 
at the public expenſe. It carries on a conſiderable trade; as alſo did 
Meſſina, which, before the earthquake in 1783, was a large and well- 
built city, containing many churches and convents, generally elegant 
ſtructures. By that earthquake a great part of the lower diſtrict of 
the city and of the port was deſtroyed, and conſiderable damage done 
to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palasæata, in the ſhape of a 
creſcent; but the force of the earthquake, though violent, was nothing 
at Meſſina or Reggio, to what it was in the plain; for of 39,000;the ſun - 
poſed population of the city, only 700 are ſaid to have periſhed. The 
greateſt mortality. fell upon thoſe tons and countries ſituated in the 
Plain of Calabria Ultra, on the weſtern fide of the mountains Dejo, 
Sacro, and Caulone. At Caſal Nuova, the princeſs Gerace, and up- 
wards of 4,000 of the inhabitants, loſt their lives; at Bagnara, che num - 
| ber of dead amounts to 3,017; Radicina and Palmi count their loſs at 
about 3,000 each; Terra Nuova about 1, 400; Seminari ſtill more. The 
ſum total of the mortality in both Calabrias and in Sicily, by the earth- 
quakes alone, according to the returns in the ſecretary of ſtate's office 
at Naples, is 32,367: But Sir William Hamilton ſaith he has good 
reaſon to believe, that, including ſtrangers, the number of lives loſt 
muſt have been conſiderably greater; 40, ooo at leaſt may be allowed, 


he believes, without exagge ration. 
In Sicily the ſtates have likewiſe a ſhare in government, by the right 
| | Which they poſſeſs of granting ſubſidies to the crown. They are com- 
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Poſed of three Claſſes; or Brawoi, the nobility or military claſs, the der 
BY» and the royal demeſne lands, v. rg Fo towns; 7 4 
The great ſtate officers are nominated by the king; (the bighz 80 
partment of government is the ſtate council, compoſed of four minif. 
ters or ſecretaries of ſtate, Next to this cbünet 4 is tat called cb 
Lallaterale, and ſeveral departments for particular branches of 252 
buſineſs. Sicily is governed by a viceroy. The late king has publiſh- 
ad a new code of laws, called Codex Carolinus ; yet, , notwithſtanding 
the improvements it contains, the Proceedings of jaſtee in this coun- 
try are ſtill very dilatory. It is ſaid there are not leſs than 30, O 
lawyers at Naples. ew wary In ſome parts of tlie kingdom the 
poſſeſſors of large e have a territorial juriſdiction, in others the 
king; from the provincial courts appeals may be made to the Gray 
272 —5 8 ; and, in thelaſt inſtance, 10 the ee Fourt” of 
at Na þ 
| he preſent government ſeem do habe the wenne of the cohn¹ry 
more at heart than any former. There are, in Naples and Sicily, fou 
univerſities, viz. thoſe of Naples, Salerno, 'Palermo,; and Eatani? ia, of 
which the firſt is the moſt uſeful. At the-capital there is likewiſe an 
academy of ſciences, and magnificent collections of moot, gee e® —4 
Ples has long been the principal aud favourite ſeat of muſic. 
tion is greatly: neglected .; the ſchools are ſtill in the hands of == 
-whoſ: intereſt ĩt is that ſuperſtition and ignorance ſhould prevail, 
N the greateſt enemies to the liberty of chinking and writing. 
The Hland of Sau⁰˖U¹⁰ Which gives a ron title to the duke of 82. 7 
way; hes about 150 miles weſt © Legho „and hath feven cities or 
downs. Its capital, C Ja Shari, has an univerſity, an 'archbilbopric, and 
che ſeat of the viceroy, containing abbut 24,000 inhabitants. It i is 
thought his Sardinian majeſty%s revenues from this fand do not ex- 
ceed 5,000. ering, a Fear ear, though it yields plenty of corn and wine, 
and has a coral fiſhery. by air is bad, from its mar ſhes and High, 
mountains on the north, and therefore 'was a place of 'exile for the 
Romans. It was formerly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the 
peace of Utrecht it t was given tothe einpetury andi in 47 19 to the Houſe | 
of- Savoy. i 
The land of Corerck! lies oppoſite bo the Gd otitinent, %s. 
exrcen the Gulf ef Genoa and the Iſſand of Sard dinj4; and is better 
known by the noble ſtand which the inhabitants made for cheir liberty 
Againſt their Genoeſe tyrants; and afterwards alt the baſe and un- 
lerous efforts of the French to enſlave them, than from any advan. | 
tages they enjoy, from nature or ſituation. Though mountainous and | 
woody, it produres corn, wine, figs, almonds, cheſnuts, olives, and 
other fruits. It has alſo ſome cattle and horſes, and is plentifully ſup- 
plied, both by fea and *ivers, with fiſh.” The inhabitants are fad to. 
Amount to 120,00. Baſtia, the capital, is a place of ſome firength ; > 
chough other towns of the ifland, that were in poſſeſſion of the male; 
contents, appear to have been but poorly fortified.” oi 
"Rs OG . guns * 20 ou OO Sen ehen ir Was, © 
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ut this period, taken by the Engliſh.“ occaſion of this important 
acquiſition to the crown of England, a member of the houſe of lords 
thus ſpeaks This iſland, according to Mr. Volney, produces u 
revenue, yearly, of from 20 to 30,000 pounds ſterl. Part of the reve 
enue, ſays he, goes to pay people in Corſica, for keeping the beggar, 

ly ſtate of it a ſeeret from the French people. The cuſtom- houſe 

duties do not pay for its officers: the votes of about 10 principal men 
are purchaſed” by the government, and, Rke as in other eoantries. 
theſe men quarrel and make it up again; the French pay for all. 
Ks —_— the glorious recompenſe to Great Britain e aber 

%%% ͤ , . £43; Ho 

Carat, che ancient CarxEA, is an iſland to which Auguſtus Cæſar 

often came for his health and recreation, and which Tiberius made a 
ſcene of the moſt ĩufamous pleaſures. It lies three Italian miles from 
that part of the main land which projeds fartheſt into the ſea. It ex- | 
tends four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and about one in breadth. . 


The weſtern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, vaſtly 1 
high, and inacceſſible next the ſea; yet Ano Capri, the largeſt town | 
the iſland, is ſituated here; and in this part are ſeveral places cov- 1 


ered with a very fruitful ſoil, The eaſtern end of the iſland alſo riſes 
up in precipices that are nearly as high, though not quite ſo long as 
the weſtern. Between the rocky mountains, at each end, is a ſlip of 
lower ground that runs acroſs ls iſland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt 
ſpots that can eaſily he conceived. ' It is covered with myrtles, olives, 
almonds, oranges, figs, vineyards and corn. ields, which look extreme. 
ly freſh and beautiful, and afford a moſt delightful little landſcape, 
when viewed from the tops of the neighbouring mountains. Here is 
ſituated the town of Caprea, two 2 convents, and the biſhop's 
palace. In the midſt of this fertile tract riſes a hill, which in the reign 
of Tiberius was probably covered with buildings, ſome remains of 
ubhich are ſtill to be ſeen, But the moſt conſiderable ruins are at the 
very extremity” of the eaſtern promontory, | C 
From this place there is a very noble proſpect: On one ſide of ir the 
ſea extends farther than the eye can reach; juſt oppoſite is the green 
promontory of Barentum, and on the other ſide the bay of Naples. 
Iscni, and ſome other iſlands on the coaſts of Naples and Italy, 
have nothing to diſtinguiſh them but the ruins of their antiquities, and 
their being now beautiful ſummer retreats for their owners. Exs g 
has been renowned for its mines from a period beyond the reach of hif- 
_ tory, Virgil and Ariſtotle mention it. Its ſituation is about 2 _ 
* After the capture of this iland, che commiſfioners of the French Republic re- 
ported to the Convention the following deſcription of it: Corfica, by its inſular 
| poſition, by the nature of its ſoil and climate, by the manners of its inhabitants, 

_ * differs entirely from every other department of France. No other preſents, as it 
does, a thin population of 150,000 ſouls ſpread over an extent of 560 ſquare leagues ; 
no other exhibits a ſoil ſo rugged, ſo mountainous, ſo difficult to traverſe in every 
ſenſe ; no other ſhews inhabitants ſo poor, ſo little induſtrious in every art, eſpe- - 

 , Cially in commerce and agriculture, and at the ſame time ſo paſſionately fond of 

arms, of an idle and wandering courſe of life. No other is ſo little advanced in all 

kinds of ſcience, eſpecially in the practice and theory of Government, in the knowl- 

edge and execution of the Laws and the Conſtitution. ”” e | 
OY . ſpeech in the houſe of lords, Dec. 30, 1794. 
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S. W. from Tuſcany, and 80 miles in circumference, nn 
27,000 inhabitants; it is divided between the king of Naples, to whom 
Porto Longone belongs, and the great duke of Tuſcany, who.is maſ- 
der ol Forto, Ferraio, and: the _ of Piombind. The fruits and 
Mine of the iſland are very good, nd; the tunnery, aber and falt, pro 
duce A revenue. 1 + 2 1 ft ©# 5 {1 $ WES 6 2 $4 50 

E fk here mention the oof enen thou * not: dragienty | 
ranked: with: the Italian iſtands. It was formeyly. called Melita, and 
is ſituated in 15 degrees E. Jon. and 48 degrees N. lat. 60 miles 
1outh.of Cape Paſſard in Sicily, ang is of an.aval figure, 20 miles long, 
and 12 broad. Its air is elear, but exceſſively hot: The whole iſland 
| ſeems to- be a White rock;:cdvered with a thin;ſarface of earth, which 
is hawevyer-amazingly productive of excellent fruits and vegetables, 
and garden ſtuff of all kinds. This iſland, gr xathes x0ck, was. given 
t the knights of /St:.; of Jeruſalem, i in N by the emperor 
Charles V. when the Turks drove them out of Rhodes; under the 
tender of one falcon yearly to: the viceroy at Sidly; and to acknowl- 
edge the kings of Spain and, Sicily;for their Protecors : They are now 
known by the diſtinction of the Knights of Malta. They are under 
vos of celibacy, and chaſtity ; but they keep the farmer much better 
than the latter. They have egnſiderahle poſſeſſions in the Roman 
Vatholic countries on the continent, and are under che government of 
A” grand maſter, who is elected for life. The lord- prior of che order, 
wn formerly accounted the prime baron in England. The knights 
Are in number. 1, O00: Foo: are to; reſide on tlie ifland, the remainder 
are in their ſeminaries in other countries, but at any ſummons are to 
mak a perſonal appearance. They ag S eminarp, in England, till 
it was ſuppreſſed by ener e ares 4: 
% When the! great maſter, dies, they ſuffer novel tog o out of the 
Iſland: till another is; choſen, to prevent the re. from . — in 
she election. Out of the 16 great croſſes; the great maſter i is elected, 
whoſe title is, The moſt illuſtrious, and moſt: reverend prince, the 
46rd:ftiar'A. B. great maſter of the hoſpital of St. ohn of Jeruſalem, 
pringe of Malta and Gaaa.“ Allthe knights are ſworn io defend the 
church; to obey their ſuperiors, andito liye onthe: revenues of their 
order only. Not only their chief town Valetta, or Malta, and äts har- 
monr, but cheir whole iſland is fo well fortified, a8 0; be deemed -ims 
pregnable.:; On che 8thof Sept. there is an annual proceſſion at Malta, 
anmeniory: of the Turks raiſing the ſiege un that lay, 15558. afar: fou | 
an6nths aflault, leaving. their artillery, &c. behind. "4 

The preſent pope, Joann AnGeLo BaAschI was born i in 1717, 008 
lected pope in 1795, and took upon him the name of Pius VI. 
Hisrokv. ] See Rollin's Ancient and Roman Hiſtories Gi oy 
n of the e ee a Roman Rene 
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D OUNDED by Ruſſia, Poland and Sclavonia, 
| Bownoans 4 on the north; by Circalſia, the Black Sea, the 


| Propontis, Helleſpont, a ayd Archipelago, on the Eaft ; by the Medi. 
terranean, on the Soitth ; by the ſane ſea, and the Venetian and Au- 
ſtrian territories, on the eſt. Lid. f 
Div ien: j Subdiviſions, | : Chief towns, ' 8 miles. 
Crim and Little Tar- ] Precop Þ© | 4) 
On ikke north coaſt of | tary, and the an- Brackiſeria 26,000 
theBlack Seu arethe 4 Kaffa 
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= The Ruſſi ans, in 1783, feized on the Suda; oy principal part of this diviſion, 


40 : nd by a treaty ſigned January gth, 1784, the Turks ceded it to them with the iſle | 


2 Taman, and that part of Cuban whickis bounded by the river of that name. The 
Turks have now only the Tartar nations beyond the river Cuban, and from the Black 
Sea. 80 that the preſent boundaries between the Turkiſh and Ruſſian e 


are formed by the river Bog in Europe, and the river Cuban i in Aſia, | t 
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8 reckoned by geographers p art of Turkey in Eu- | 
It is an drificcratical Cate formed- 


nearly. after the model of that of Venice. | The government is in clit hands oſ the no- 


bility; and the c _— of the republic, who is ſtyled vector, is c 


2 elected by ſe 


E 12 


tiny or lot. During his ſhort adminiſtration, he 


d wears a ducal habic, As the 88 are unable to protect themſelves, 


a between them and the 


a commander of the 
if under that king's; proteQion. The city 


| SW make uſe of their wealth toprocure 
ay. ars, was the grand-ſeignor. 
the Venetians, and akermighbooring ſtat 


aguſan troops. 


tears, | the chief af whom, for ma- 


* expoured 93 85 to keep upon good terms 


ut in the year 1783, a diſpute 
ing of Naples, reſpeQing a claim, of right to his ap- 

Fr was nr by the republic's 
of Riguſſa. is not above two 


miles i anger th but it is well built, and AS ſome handſome edifices, 
The ancient Epidaurus was fituated not far from this city. The Raguſans profeſs 
the Romith religion, but Gretks, Armenians and Turks are tolerated. Almoſt all 


the citizetis are traders, and tbey keep ſo-watchful an e over their freedom, 
open only a few hours in the day. 


1 . of che city of Ra 
anguage chiefly in uſe among the Raguſans is the Sclavonian, but the greateſt 


fa are allowed to be op 


that 


pou thein ſpeak the Italian. They have many trading veſſels, and are carriers in the 
editerranean, like the Dutch, being conſtantly at peace 0 the piratical ſta tes of 


Barbary. The city of Grayofa, and Stagno, 30 miles. N. E. of Raguſa, are within 
the territories of this republic, and there are allo wy. ſmall iflands belonging to % a 
the ee — which is Melida. | 
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85 1 Thee = are * moſt Selber ted of any in tho ork; 
andi at the ſame time oſten moſt fruitful. Mount Athos lies on a pe- 
ninſula, runnin into the EMgean ſea; the Mounts Pindus and Olympus, 
celebrated in Grecian fables; ſeparate I zeflaly from Epirus. Parnaſ- 
ſus, in Achaia, ſo famous for bei _ conſecrated: to the Muſes; is well 
known. Mount Hæmus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets; but: 
molt of the other mountains have changed their names x: for inſtante, | 
4 the mountains Shua, Witoſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. | 
Even the moſt celebrated mountains above mentioned have had mod- 
ern names impoſed upon them by the Turks, their new mae, 
___ exthers in their neighbourhood: - 
_ 418846; + The: — or Black Stax: the Palus Mete tr Sea! of 
Aſoph; the Sea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Aſia; the: 
Archipelago; the Ionian Sea, and the Levant, are ſo many; evidences, 
+ that Turkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where-Conſtanti-' 
nan ge ee countries, had, the beſt claim to be-miſtreſs0S 
Sraalrs. J Thoſe of the Helleſpont ak Deeper are jd 
wa Sen of e eee HIND Wenne me OE: 
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Ryyens. The Danube, the ve, \the Neiſter, the Neiper,; and the 
«2d are 2 beſt, known rivers 185 this country; * er others 
have been celebrated by poets and hillbrians, | 

Laxks.] Theſe are not extremel y remarkable, nor are 'they men- 
tioned with any great applauſe, either by the ancients or- moderns, 
The 180 di Sentari lies in Albania. It communicates with the La- 
go di Have and the ge di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for 


its harpies and rayenous birds, lies in Morea and Penevs, from its 


qualities, is. thought. to be the lake from which the Styx iſſues; con- 
ceived by the ancients/to.be the paſlage into hell. 

AnTiQUIFiEs AND Comositins, | age 6 op ſpot. of 

NATURAL AND; ARTIFICIAL, | every rivet , and every to * untain 
in W preſents the traveller wi the ruins 0 Eo celebrated antiquiz 
t the Iſthmus, of Corinth, the ruins. of Neptune's. terapley,and 

theatre where the Iſthmean games were celebrated: are i Rill villble. 

Athens, which contains at preſent above [0,000 inhabitants, is a fruix- 
ful ſource gf the Hog magnificent and celebrated antiquities in the 
world, |a minute a . 5 of which would exceed the limits of this 
work ; but it will be proper to mention, ſome of the moſt conſiderable, 


On the ſouthweſt; of Athens is a beautiful ſtructure, commonly call. | 
ed the Lantern of Demolthenes : This is a ſmall round edifice of white 


marble; the root of which is ſupported by ſix fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order, nine feet and an half high; in the ſpace between 
umns are pannels of marble z| and the I aole is covered with a 
cupola, carved with the reſemblance of ſcales; and on the frieze are 
beautifully repreſented in rellevo the labours of Hercules. Here are 


alſo to be ſeen the temple of Winds; © remains of the theatre of 


Bacchus ; of the magnificent aqueduct o the emperor Adrian ; and 


of the temples of Jupiter, Olympius, and Aüguſtus. The remains of 


the temple of the oracle of Apollo are till Prin at. Caſtriz on:the 
ſouth: ſide of mount Paradiſus; and the marble ſteps that. deſtend to 


a ee running water, ſuppoſed to be the renowned Caſtalian- 15 
with the niches for ſtatües in the rock, are ſtill diſcernible. 
efamodts cave of Trophonius: is Rilla U 11 77.0% in eh 
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Mount Athos, which: has Dal. ds, 3 Which is: Te 


| commonly: called Monto Santo, lies on a peninſula which extends in- 
to the Ægean ſea, and is indeed a ehain of mou us, reaching the 
whole length of the peninſula, ſeven Turkiſh miles in length, and three 
in breadth ; but it is only a ſingle mountain that is properly called 


Athos. This is ſo lofty, that on the top as the ancients relate, the ſin. = 
rifing was: beheld four hours ſooner than by the inhabitants of the 
coaſt; and, at the ſolſtice, i its ſhade: reached into the A zora or mar 


ket· place of Myrina, a town in Lemnos, wich i | was: diſtant: 
cighty-ſeven- miles eaſtward. There are twenty- mi convents on 


mount Athos, beſides a great number of cells and grottos, with the 


_ habitations-of no leſs tlian ſix thouſand thonks and ermits; though 
the proper kermits,. who live in grottos, are not above twenty; the 
other monks are anchorites or ſuch as live in cells. Theſe Greek: 
 motjks;who'call themſelves the inhabitants of the holy e are 
100 | N 
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fo far from being a ſet of flothful people; that, beſides their daily of- 
Hees of religion, they cultivate the olive and vineyards, are carpenters; 
maſons, Rone-cutters, cloth-workers; taylors, &ci They alſo live'a 
very auſtere life; their uſual food, inſtead of fleſh, Being vegetables, 
dried oli ves; figs and other fruit; onions, cheeſe, and, on certain days, 
Lent excepted, fiſn. Their faſts are many and ſevere; which, with 
the healthfulneſs of the air, renders longevity ſo common there; that 
many of them live above an hundred years. It appears from lian, 
that anciently the mountain in general, and particularly the ſummit; 
was accounted very healthy, and eonducive to long life; hence thie 
inhabitants were called Maerobii, or long lived We are fatther in- 
formed by: Philoſtratus, in the life of Apollonius; that numbers of phi- 
loſophers uſed to retire to this mountain, for the better contemplation 
of the heaveris, and of nature; and after their example the monks 
- doubthb built heir wells Hem mins, F e ÞO 
Etrirs.] Conſtantinople; the capital of this great empire, is ſits 
ated on the European ſide of the Boſphorus. It was built upon the ru- 
ins of the ancient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor CEonſtantine the 
Great, as a more inviting ſituation than Rome for the ſeat of empire.” 
It became afterwards the capital of the Greek empire, and having ei- 
caped the deſtructive rage of the barbarous nations, it was the greateſt 
as well as the moſt beautiful city in Europe; and the only one during 
the Gothic ages; in which there remained any image of the ancient 
elegance in manners and arts. While it remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the Greek emperors, it was the only mart in Europe for the commodis 
ties of the Eaſt Indies: It detived great advantages from its being the 
rendezvous of the cruſaders, and being then in the meridian of its glo. 
ry, the European writers, in the ages of the cruſades; ſpeak of it with 
aſtoniſhment. O hat a vaſt eity is Conſtantinople (exclaimed one; 
when he firſt beheld it) and how beautiful? Ho- many monaſteries 
are there in it, and how many palaces built with wonderful art! Ho 
many manufacturers are there in the city amazing to behold l It would 
be aſtoniſtüng to relate how it abounds with all the good things, with 
gold, ſilver; and ſtuffs of various kinds; for every hour ſhips arrive in 
the port with all things neceſſary for the uſe of man. Conſtantino- 
ple is at this day one of the fineſt cities in the world by its ſituation 
and its port. The-proſpet-from it is noble The moſt regular part; 
is the Beſeſtin, incloſed with walls and gates where the merchants 
have their ſhops excellently ranged. In another part of the city is tlie 
Hippodrome, an oblong ſquare of 400 paces by 208, where they exer- 
ciſe on horſeback. The Meidanz or parade; is a large ſpacious ſquare, 
the general reſort of all ranks. On the oppoſite ſide of the port are 
four towns, but chnſidered as a part of the ſuburbs; their diſtance be. 
ing ſo ſmall, a perſon may eaſily be heard on the other fide. They are 
named Pera, Galata, Pacha, and Tophana: In Pera; the foreign am- 
baſſadors and all the Franks or ſtrangers reſide, not being permitted to 
live in the city: Galata alſo is moſtly inhabited by Franks and Jews, 
and is a place of great trade. The city abounds with antiquities 
the tomb of Conſtantine the Great is ſtill preſerved: The moſque of 
St. Sophia;: onct a Chriſtian church, is thought in ſome reſpects ts 
V | exceed 
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exceed. in grandeur and architecture St. Peter's at an The city 
is built in a triangular ſorm, with the Seraglio ſtanding on a point of 
one of the angles, from whence there is a proſpe of the delightful 
coalt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be equalled. When we 
| ſpeak of the ſeraglio, we do not mean the apartments in which the 
grand ſignior's women are confined, as is commonly imagined, but 
| Hs whole incloſure of the Ottoman palace, which might well ſuffice 


for 2 moderate town. The wall which ſurrounds the eraglio is thir- 


; ty feet high, having» battlements, embraſures, and towers, in the ſtyle 
of ancient fortiſications. Tbere are in it nine gates, but only two of 
them magnificent; and from one of theſe the Ottoman court takes 
the name of the Porte, or the Sublime Poris, in all public tranſactions 
and records. Both the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople 
have been greatly exaggerated by eredulous travellers. It is ſurround- 
ed wy a high and thick wall with battlements after the oriental man- 

ner; and towers; defended by a lined but ſhallow ditch, the works of 
which are double on the land fide: The beſt authors think that it 
contains a million of inhabitants; among them are reckoned po NOR 
Greeks, 40,000 vicky won; and 60, Jews. 


The city hath been frequently aſſailed by fires, eker owing to the 


: narrowneis of the ſtreets and the ſtructure of the houſes, or the arts of 
the Janizaries. In Auguſt; 1784, a fire broke out in the quarter ſitu- 


ated towards the harbour, and ſpread into other quarters, and about 


10, ooo houſes enen rebuike ſinee the fire 1 in 270 
were conſume d.. 

_ » Opp lite to che f eraglio hs b gde, ahebottie b aud 
t-acroſs:the water, is eee e e royal moſque, 

and a plenfure houſe of the grand ſignio ee eee ee 
cent hill is a grand proſpect; in one Lach are the cities of Conſtanti- 


nople, Galata, and Pera, the ſmall ſeas of the Boſphorus and Propon- 


| tis, with the adjacent countries on each ſhore. 


As to the population; manners, religion, W vwendetz 8 


learning, military ſtrengthꝭ commerce, and manufactures of the Turks, 
theſe ſeveral al de — on the ſame principles all over the _ 
Pires ſhall be mentioned under Torkey in Ava. 
Cam TAN TRT or the CREA, is the ancient Taurica Chinfonatins, 
and-i is x peninſula, lying on the Euxine, or Black Sea, by which it is 
baunded on the weſt and ſouth, and on the eaſt ahd' northeaſt; by thar 
of Aſoph. It is between 44 and ene ee of en pre ee * and 34 
and 37 degrees of eaſt longitude. e ee 
This peninſula vas eſteemed a part of Turkey i in Europe, until ir 
was ceded to Ruſſia, in conſequence of the peace in 1781. Many 
cities were built on it by the Greeks, particularly thoſe of Kherſvn, 
"Theodoſia, Panticapeuni, and ſome others: which carried on 2 great 
trade with the Scythians, as "_ as With: ey Greek cities on che con 
tinent. 1 


The 1 inches i ine Crimea are tht of Karaln and 


„both of which take an eaſterly cburſe. 
Ol the towns in this part of the world We hare: very ade nen. 
* n indeed where the country has been ſo often 2 
LE 'l 
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war, and the inhabitants are ſtill ſo rude, very little can be expected 
from their buildings. Lady Craven, now the margravine of Anſpach, 


who, without doubt, had acceſs to the beſt lodgings in the country, 
informs us, that * a Tartar's houſe is a very {light building of only 
one | ſtory, without any chair, table, or piece of wooden furni- 
ture. Large cuſhions are ranged round the room for feats; and 
what 1s extremely convenient, there is more than double the ſpace 
of the room, behind the wainſcot, which draws back in moſt places; 
ſo that in a place where the room appears to be exceedingly imall 
| confined, there is yet every conveniency to be met with.“ 


Among the curioſities in this country, we may reckon, the ſource of 


the river Karuſa, which is Gtuated among rocks, in a very romantic 


manner, and riſes in a conſiderable ſtream. It was viſited by lady 


Craven in 1786. No leſs wonderful are thoſe lakes which receive the 


_ rivulets without any viſible outlet. This celebrated ſemale traveller 


mentions a houſe, near Sebaſtopool, ſituated in a very romantic man- 
ner at the foot of ſome rocks, from which iſſues many clear ſprings 


that amply ſupply the houſes and baths with water. On the ſum- 


mit of theſe rocks, there are places which immenſe cables have cer- 


tainly paſſed and have been tied. The Tartars inſiſt that the ſea was 


once cloſe to the foot of them, and ſhips were faſtened: there. Near 


Bacziſeria there is a mine of earth, exactly like ſoap, which is reckon- 


ed very good for the ſkin, and vaſt quantities of it are conſumed b 
the women at Conſtantinople. Lady Craven beſtows the — 
encomiums on the ſheep, which in this peninfula are innumerable; and 
afford the moſt beautiful and coſtly fleeces. The ſheep are all ſpotted; 
the lambſkins very beautiful, and they kill the ewes to have them be- 
fore birth, when their ſkits have ſmall ſpots, and are ſmooth like the 


fineſt and lighteſt: ſatins. Coats lined with theſe ſkins are called Pe- i 


liſſes; and as a great number of theſe ſmall animals muſt be killed to 
make the lining of one coat, xhis is one of the fineſt Fe the em- 
preſs can make to an ambaſſador. * 


The peninſula of the Crimea has a e trade in "what is 


called Morocco leather, of various colours, which is to be had very 
cheap, and like ſatin. At Bacziſeria'there is a great trade of ſword- 
| blades; knives and hangers, many of which are e to 8 W r 
5 owe Mick as are made at Damme „ 


ISLANDS belonging to. TURKEY in \ EUROPE, eng Part + of 
Ancient Gakgck. | 


| E ſhat mention theſe Iſlands chiefly for the uſe ox ech 1 
as are converſant 1 cent hiſtory's of; which they. make ſo Siſtine | 


band à part. 
Niegropont, the ancient Enboa, iretches Gam the ſoutheaſt to the 


beer. and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia, It is 99 


miles long, and 25 broad, and contains about 1, 300 ſquare miles. Here 


and itſelf is very fertile, pre fruit, and cattle, in 


Turkiſh gallies lie. The tides on its coaſts are irregular; and the 
Ras that all Ki ds of proviſions are extremely, Sw 
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The chief towns in the iſland are, Negropont, called by: the Greeks 


Egripos, ſituated on the ſouthweſt coaſt of the iſland, on the eee | 
part of the. trait ; and Caſtel Roſſo: the ancient Crayſtus. 


- Lemos, or $TALIMENE, lies on the north part of the Maron! "HA or 
Ach pelago, and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. 
Though i it produces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from 
its mineral earth, much uſed in medicine, ſometimes called terra Lem- 
na or figillata, becauſe it is ſealed up by _ y urks, who: receire three 
from a conſiderable revenue.” 

TxzxEpos is remarkable only for its les wa to old Thom 158 
its being mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks re- 
tired, and left the Trojans 1 ma fatal ara" It hath: 4 town of the 


| fans name. 


-..Scyrosis about 60 miles in circumference, ib denise chiefly 
for the; remains of nn which it contains; 3 en goo! A fam- 


| ales inhabit it. 


LIS BOS, or eee is about 85 e 3 had. is ee 3 
the number of philoſophers and poets it roger. + The inhabitants 
were formerly noted for their prodigality. | 

Sci, or Cn 10s, lies about 80 miles weſt of F ande is 1 
100 miles in cireumference. This iſland, though rocky and moun- 


tainous, produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 


100,000 Greeks, 10, ooo Turks, and above: 3,000 Latins. It hath 300 


churches beſides chapels and monaſteries; and a Turkiſh garriſon 0 


1,400 men. The inhabitants have manufactures; of ſilk, e 

and ſilver ſtuffs. The iſland likewiſe produces oil and ſilk, an — 
lentiſk tree, or maſtic, from which. the government draws its chief rev- 
enue. The women of this, and almoſt alli the other Greek iſlands, 


have in all ages been celebrated for their beauty, and their perſons 
have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to painters and ſtatua - 


ries. A late learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chandler, ſays, The 


beautiful Greek girls are the moſt ſtriking ornaments of Scio. Many 


of theſe were fitting at the doors and windows, twiſti cotton or ſilk, 


or employed in ſpinning and needle-work; and accoſted us with fa- 
miliarity, bidding us welcome, as we paſſed. The ſtreets on Sundays 


and holidays are filled with: them in groups. They wear ſhort petti 


coats, reaching only to their knees, with white fil. or cotton hoſę. 


Their head-dreſs, which fs peculiar to the iſland, is ia kind of turban, 


the linen ſo white and thin it ſeemed: like now. Their flippers are 


chiefly yellow, with a knot. of red fringe at the heel. Some wore them 


faſtened with a thong. Their garments were of ſilk of various col- 
ours; and their whole appearance fo fantaſtie and lively, as to afford 


us much entertainment. The. Turks inhabit a ſeparate quarter, and: 
their women are concealed.” Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid 


to be born here, the inhabitants reckon' Homer, and Row 4 little Rua 9 


houſe, which they call Homer's ſchool. - 
84A. lies oppoſite to Epheſus, on the: bat 6f . Leer Alia, 


| about ſeven miles from” the continent.” It is 30 miles long, and 15 


broad. This ifland:gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited by 


Greek 9 ** are well treated by the 'Turks, their maſters. 
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The muſeadine Samian wine is in high requeſt; and the iſland: alfo 
produces Wool, which they ſell to the French; oil; pomegranates, and 
filk.. This ifland-is ſuppoſed to have been the native country of Juno; 
and ſome travellers think that the ruins of her temple; and of t he 


| auen, eity Samos, are the fineſt remains of antiquity in the Leva nt. 


To the ſouth of Samos lies Paros, about 20 miles in circumſer- 
ence, bat-ſo barren, and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather 
than an iſland. It has, however, a convenient haven; and the few 
Greek monks who are upon the iſland ſhew a cave here St. John! i 
ſuppoſed to have written the Apocalypſe. 

The Cycrapts iſlands lie like a circle 8 Delos, the "chief of 
then; which is ſouth of the iſlands Mycone and Tirſe, and almoſt mid- 
way between the continent of Aſia and Europe. Though Delos is not 
above {ix miles in circumference, i it is one of the molt celebrated of all 
the Gretian iſlands, as being the birth-place 
the magnificent ruins, of whoſe temples are ſtill wilihlen This iſland 
is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 

Pat ds lies between the iſlands of Luxia and Melos, 1 all the 
other Greek iſlands, it: contains the moſt ſtriking and magnificent ru, 
insof antigpity; 3 but i is e nau for che beauty and ne, 
offits Marble. = 

s, or eee lies fatheall of "ths | Morea, as; is abous 50 


miles-in\girgumference, hut rocky and mountainous, and: chiefly re- 


 pnarkable;for: being the favourite reſidence of Venus. 

San roRix is one of the moſt ſouthern iſlands in the e 
and was formerly. called Caliſta, and afterwards Thera. Though ſeem. 
.ingly covered with pumice-ſtones, yet, through the induſtry of the 


inhabitants, who are about 10500, it produces harley and wine, with 


ſome wheat. One: third of the people are of the Latin church, and 
ſubject to a catholic biſhops Near this iſland. another aroſe of the 
ſame name, fram the bottom of the. ſeag in 170%. At the time of its 
birth there was an earthquake, attended with moſt dreadful lightnings 


and thundexs, and boilings of the ſea for ſeveral days, ſo that When it . 


aroſe ont of, the ſea, it was a mere wolcanq, but the burning ſoon ceaſ+ 
ed Its abaut 200 feet above the ſea: and at the time of its, firſt 
emerging, was about a mile bruad, and five miles in circumference, but 


it has ſſince increaſed. Several other iſlands of the Azchipelago ap- 


'pear techaye hadi the 5 original, and the ſes in their neighbourh od 


45:10; deep wat) he. be fathemed: : cf fir 1 bon af 
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noi nd of RHopEs is, biroated inthe 3 degree pt po 
and 36degrees'20. minutes north latitude, Tone les 
J af the continent of Leſſer Aſia „being about 0 mi 2 
and 435 or. This rand is bealthtuland pleaſant, aboynds7in wine, 
dt of the neceſſaries of, life ; but the inhabitants import, theis 


corn, fromm, the neighhopring country. The chief tom of the fame 


name, ſtands omthe fide. of a hill fronting the ſea, and. i is 3. miles. 
circumference, interſperſed with gardens, minarets, churches, an- 


a „The, harbour is * Grand n principal arſenal for 


ping, and the place is eſteemed, among the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes be 
e to che Turks. The col 25 of gs which anciently ſtove 
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5 Apollo and Diana, 
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at the mouth: of the harbour, and was 40 fathoms wide, was deſerved- 
1y accounted one of the wonders of the world's One foot being placed 
on each ſide of the harbour, ſhips paſſing between its legs; and it 
held in one hand a light-houſe for the direction of mariners. The 
Face of the coloſſus repreſented the ſun, to whom this image was ded- 
icated; and its height was about 135 feet. Thie inhabitants of chis 
iſland were formerly maſters of the ſea; ànd the Rhodian law was 
the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, after loſing Paleſtine, took this iſland from the 
Turks in 1308, but loſt it in 1522, after a brave defence, and after- 
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Capra, the ancient Crete, is ſtill renowned for its hundred cities, 
for its Mo the' birth-place of Jupiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to all 
Greece, and many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies. 
between 35 and 36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles long and 
60 broad, almoſt equally diſtant from Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
contains 3,220 ſquare miles. The famous Mount Ida ſtands in the 
middle of the iſland, and is no better than a barren rock; and Lethe, 
the river of26bhvion, is à torpid ſtream. Some of the vallies of this 
iland produce wine, fruits, and corn; all of them remarkably excel- 
lent in their kinds. The fiege of Candia, the capital of che iſtand, 
in modern times, was far more wonderful and bloody thaw that of 
Froy. The Turks inveſted it in the beginning of the year 1645, and 
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Erravs lies in the Levant ſea, about thirty miles diſtant from the 
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are, Saritnza; Srrvat:, Zaurz, Ce- 
_PHALONIA, SANTAMAURA, Corrvu, Fanxv, and others of ſmaller note, 
particularly, Is0L4 DEL Con PARE, Which would not deſerve mention, 
bad it not been the ancient Ithaca, the birth- place and kingdom of 
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e name, and i is a place of 
conſiderable trade, eſpecially in currants, rate And wine. The cita- 
del is erected on the top of a large hill, ſtrong by natt 
tle better than a heap of ruins. Here is a 
their chief dependence is on their fleet and t. 
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mo and merciful work of our Re n was accom neter 
u: 


ivine Son; and it was from hence that the light of his glorious g 


pom carried with amazing rapidity into all the known nations, by 
us diſciples and followers, © Here the firſt Chriſtian churches were 
founded, and the Chriſtian faith miraculouſſy propagated and cher, 
iſhed even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. It was in Afia | 
that the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while 
the other parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. On 
all theſe accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt ; bug 
it muſt be owned, that a great change has happened in that part of it 
called Turkey, which has loſt much of its ancjent ſplendour, and from: 
the moſt populous and beſt cultivated ſpot in Aſia, is become a wild 
and uncultivated deſert,- The other parts of Aſia continue much in 
their former. condition, the ſoil being as remarkable for its 1 
as moſt of the inhabitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury, 
This effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of the climate, though. 
in ſome meaſure heightened by cuſtom and edug tion and the ſymp- 
toms of it are more or leſs viſible; as the ſeyeral nations are ſeated. 
nearer or farther from the north. What is wanting in the robuſt frame 
of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogul Indians, and all the inhab- 
itants of the more ſouthern regions, is in a great meaſure made up ta 
them by the vivacity of their minds, and ingenuity in various kinds 
of workmanſhip, which our moſt {kilfyl mechanics haye in yain en, 
This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively goyerned in paſt times. 
by the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks ; but the 
immenſe regions of India and China were little known to Alexander, 
gr the conquerors of the ancient world. Upon the decline of thoſe _ 
empires, great part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms; and after. 
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pfually called, Saracens founded i in Aka, 1 in Africa, and in Europe, 
2 more extenſive empibiſthac that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the 
| Roman when in its height of power. The Saracen greatneſs. ended 
with the death of 'Tamerlane ; and the Turks, conquerors on every 
ſide, took poſſeſſion of che middle regions of Aſia, which they {till 
| enjoy , Beſides the countries poſſeſſed by the Turks, and Ruſſians, 
. contains at preſent three large empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, 
1 and the Perſian, ypon which, the Feller kingdoms: and ſovereignties of 
Aſia generally depend. The prevailing form of government in this 
N of the glohe is abſolute monarchy. If any of them can be 
ſaid to enjoy ſome ſhape of liberty, it is the wandering tribes, as the 
Tärtars and Pets Many of the Aſliatic n natians, when the Dutch 
firſt came among them, eould not St ow it was poſſible for 
any people to liye under any other form © 1 vernment than that of 
a geſpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perha, part of Tartary, and 
part of India, profeſs Mahometaniſm. The Perſian and Indian Ma- 
hometans are of the ſect of Hali, and the others of chat of Omar ; but 
both own Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their rule 
c Kgith and life. In the other parts of Fartary, India, China, Japan, 
and the Aſiatic iſlands,” they are generally heathens and idolaters, 
Jews are to be found every where in Nw - Chriſtianity, though 
here with- wonder Fa. rapidity es and primitive 
fathers; Fi red an almoſt total "ectipls by 2 conqueſts of the Sara. 
cens, and en of the Turks, Incredible indeed have been the 
War atds, perils, 3 nd ſufferin ** c athohe miſßonaries, to propagate 
theft doctkines Au the mioſt ſtant regions, 'and Amopg the del 
id6laters'; but tlieir labours have hitherto f led of ſucceſs; Gin 
a great meaſure to their ow Il avarice, and IG avarice and 55 
7 of. be £0 px Nho? reſort. thither_in ſearch. of wealth and | 
| on! by, 88 9 is eee 
The principal A Jnguge Glokeni in Aſia are, ihe modern Greek; Th 
Turkiſh, the Ruſſian, ch e Tartarian, the Perſian, the Arabic, the 
Malayan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European languages 
are allo, ſpoken uporr the coaſts of India and ifa. 8 
The continent of Alia 1 1s ſituated between 25 ant 180 deprevataf 
cal lon itude and between ie equator, and N ees of north lati- 
tude. It is abg t miles in length, from ardanelles on che 
weſt, to the Zap 24) win Nn, about 4,380 miles in 
breadth, from the moſt out ern part of Malacca, : to the moſt north 
ern cape of Nova, Zembla. It is botnded by the Frozen Ocean on 
the north; on the weſt it is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, 
and from Earope by.the Levant or Mediterra: can, the Archipelago, 
the Hellef ont, the ſea of Marmora, the Boff phorus, the Black Sea, 
the river on, and a line drawn from it to $ ug river Tobal, and from 
thence to the river. Oby, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. On the 
caſt, it is bounded by .the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, which ſepa- 
rates it from America; and on the ſouth, by the Indian Ocean; ſo 
that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The ee en, which | 
N this Cound. are as follow: 7 
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| 88 Srrvarion AND. Kren. e 
175 3 h „ 7 | ; Sg. Miles. 
65 Lang 4.4... 27 and 456 eaſt longitude. 
Breadth 50 een $7 and 43 norch latitude. f 099. 


OUNDED by the Black Sea and Cireaſſia, on 
| Bouxpazins.] 1. B the north gh Perſia, on the eaſt ; by Ara- 
dia! and the Levan Sea, on the enn and by the Archipelago, the 
* and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, © on Sod 
weſt. 
Feen nk 21 Subü if Chief 1 
1 1. Fyraca Arabis! or v chaldes Baſſora and e 
2. Diarbec or Meſopotamia Diarbec, Orfa & Monful. 
The eaſtern. 3. Curdiſtan or Aﬀyria' | Nineveh and Betlis. 
. Provinces q 4. Turcomania or Armenia Erzerum and Van. 


are F. Georgia, imcluding Men- 
| 'F grelia and Imaretty, en {a AA d 
e „ Fes 684 ie 
| T hag 6: WS © Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, and 
Nac, or x. Nita Proper: 157 ' 10 y Epheſus. 


the Leſſer 8 | mala, Trapeſond, and 


Aſia, on i | Sinope. 
the welt. 3. Aladulia | Ki K Ajazzo and ee . 
n e 4. Caramania 14 1 SBatalia and Tareſſo. 
e Kalt of the Saria, with Elin 5 5 n ee 
| Levant Sea. } che Holy Land. | cus, Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, 
Scanderoon & Jeane 


Mousse Theſe are ane fa facred as well as profane 

writings. The moſt remarkable are,' Olympus, Taurus 'an Anti- 
taurus: ; Caucaſus and Ararat; Lebanon and Hermon. 

| Rivxs,] The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which. are the 
Enphrates Tigris, Orontos, Meander, Sarabat, Kara, and 1 0 

Wärru ann Commence.]. The Turkiſh dominions, includi 
belides che above fpecified poſſeſſions in Europe, the provinces of A ia 
Minor, Georgia, Mingrelia, Armenia, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damaſcus, 
Palzſtina, part of Arabia and Egypt, belong to thoſe parts of the 
world, which enjoy the moſt deli > 55 climate, and the happieſt ſitua. 
tion for commerce and the acquiſition, of opulence. Nature has pour- 


ed out her gifts on theſe provinces with profuſion. But the tyrannical | 


government now prevailing in this large part of the world being hoſ- 


tile to induftry and population, renders: this immenſe W wretched | 


and indigent. 
Beſides the fineſt natural productions which are found in Spain FRE 
Italy, Turkey in Europe abounds in horſes, and in various ſorts of 
excellent peltry, fupplied by the wild beaſts in the mountainous and 
woody Wes of hr e Tt produces allo a great deal of is,” 
| , 
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460 TURKEY in ASIA; 
maſtix, manna, goats hair, which reſembles ſilk in ſoftneſs, eſpecially 
the ſort called rarhelhaje. 4 7 To On 
The province of Wallachia in particular, produces, in good years, 
5,090,000 eymers of wine, the eymer weighing 2231b. Three ſmall 
iſlands in the Archipelago, Methalika, Patrazzo, and Roſtizza, yield 
about 800,000lb. of currants. Honey and wax is prodiiced in great 
abundance'in Moldavia ; the tenth part of the profits from the hives 
yields a reyenue of 200,000 dollars tothe Hoſpodar, or prince of Mol- 
dayia. (Sulzer,) Livadia, Macedonia, and Candia produce anpually up- 
wards of 3, 0, ooolb. of honey, of which about qe · fourth is exported. 
Sprengel.) Moſt provinces raiſe, or might raiſe, excellent ſilk in 
Sonſiderable quantities. That which is raiſed in the province of 
Macedonia is eſtimated to amount to too, ooolb. and at Theſſalonica, 
or Salonichi, to the amount of p oO.οο fpiaſters, is annually ſold. 
Cotton is Hkewiſe ſound chielſy Macedonia, which province ex- 
Ports i 20, 00 balls, ſold at 80 piaſters each. The French purchaſe 
annually 12000 balls at Salonichi, the Engliſſi for 400, ooo piaſters, 
the Italans fur n, ooo, and the Germans for 1, 700, oo piaſtens. 
(Sprengeh) Tobacco is exported: from the fame place to Italy, to 
the amount of %% TT oO 
The provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia poſſeſs immenſe maſſes 
of falt: ruck, connected with the great rock ſtrata of Gallicia and Tran- 
ſylvama ; and the prince of Wallachia gains upwards of 500,000 flo. 
ans annually: By the falt works at Riamick, (Sulzer, ):- Moldavia 
abounds in buffalos and qxeg, of which 40,000 head are ſold to the 
neighbouring iprovinces; nearly as many horſbs are annuälly fold in 
this province. (Boſcowich.) In the ſame fertile diſtricts, great num- 
e eee 
the profits ariſing from the wool, the ſkins of Ws lieſe ſheep, and Fins 
of :gaats are wſed in making Saffian and Morocco leather. Boſnia 
and Berxia ſell abopt, 49,000, hogs annually to Hungary... The 
e ry. Fra SoeDaRtet for their expel 
* d 10 I bes ” f rec! * : 1 . 1 bf ? 4 NTT : | e 
a exjentive dominions, of Turkey, arhich are hordered; by 
great zidges of mountains, the mineral kingdom might pic extraor- 
inary riches 3 but the ſcienee of; mining is as much negleed by the 
Turks as All other ſcienegs, They have, however, begun, to ſearch 


— = 
. 


kor copper and iron in Wallachia.; and the gold dul, Waſhed down 
by, the rivers of that province, gives ſufficignt indication of what may 
he expected to be found. in its mountains. . The ſeveral ſorts,of mar- 


ble found in Greece have been highly eſteemed in ancient and mod, 


— 142 


JJ) 
DF, ß ß WOILIUARTS go 
Egypt, we ceaſe to wonder how the Turks, notwit "£6 3 hel 
neat" e and magafaturet, are mo Jolers by melt, trades of 
which the balancs:is rather in their fayour. From Turkey the fob 
lowing goods are exported: Cotton, filk, wool, camel yarn, leather, 
coffee, wine, nce, iruits, tobacco, honey, wax, .cattle, marble, &c, 
1215 5 | ' ſpices, * 
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i ſpices,” glaſs; hard ware, and Eaſt India goods The Turks are no 
great loſers by their trade with France; they loſe not mueh by their 
trade with the Dutch; and they ſeem to be gainers by that with 
England. In 1785, the goods exported from Turkey to- England 
e to 146,906. ſterl. the goods imported from England into 


Turkey, to only 82,4491. ſterl. They are likewiſe gainers hy their 


trade to Germany and Hungary: The imports from the latter, King- 


dom into Turkey amounted, in 1778, to only 241,73 florins, whereas. 


the Turkiſh goods fold to Hungary amounted to 1,328,337 florins. 
From theſe benefits derived from trade, even with the preſent incon- 
ſiderable ſhipping employed in it, and notwithſtanding the want of 
manufactures, we may infer how great the profits of commerce might 
be rendered, if induſtry ſhould ever be ſo far encouraged as to bear a 
juſt proportion to the natural wealth of the country, 

The principal trading towns in Turkey are the cities of Conſtanti- 
whple, Smyrna, Aleppo, Damaſcus, Alexandria, and Salonichi. 7 
Sorg ENT. J The government of the Turkiſh empire is deſ- 
potical ; the life and property of the ſubje& depend on the will of the 
Sultan, who is the only free man in his dominions, and who exacts a 
blind obedience to his will, as a eivil and religious duty. Yet the em- 
peror is. reſtrained, in ſome meaſure, by the ſame religious ſyſtem on 


which his arbitrary power is founded, and ſtill more by the intrigues 


of the principal officers of his court or ſeraglio, who are poſſeſſed of 
the actual power of which the Sultan enjoys only the appearance. 

- The great influence of the army, and, now and then, a ſenſe of op- 
preſſ ion which rouſes the people to rebellion, are likewiſe objects of. 
terror, and have often proved fatal to theſe arbitrary monarchs | The 
Turkiſh throne is hereditary in the family of Oſman ; After the ex- 
tinction of the lineal deſcendants of this prince, of whom there are few 
remaining, the right of ſucceſſion devolves on the family of e 
Chan of the Crimea. 

The ſupreme council of ſtate is called the Divan; The pears > or 
. divan is compoſed of the high officers of ſtate; and, on par- 
ticular emergencies, an extraordinary divan i is held, which cohliſts, 
beſides theſe officers, of other perſons of experience and knowledge of 


the law, called in by the miniſters to aſſiſt in their deliberations.” At 


both meetings the Grand Sultan is uſually preſent, but only in an ad- 
joining apartment, where he may. hear the advice of his miniſters : 
The prefident of the divan is the grand vizier as: firſt miniſter, whoſe 
power in the ſtate is exceedingly great, but hoſe place is very preca- 
rious, and generally fatal to the poſſeſſbr. The provinces of the em- 
pire are ruled by governors, called Baſhaws, who exerciſe nearly the 
lame arbitrary power over the ſubje& provinces.which the Sultan has 
over the whole empire. The connexion of the diſtant provinces with 
the ſeat of the empire is very weak, and often ſhaken by rebellions 
and the quarrels of the.Baſhaws; All public offices are bonght, and 
of eourſe generally filled with the worſt and moſt rapacious perſons. 
The Hoſpodars, or princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large 
ſams to the Grand Saltan for their dignities, and ge Nee them 
&lyes by extortions 1 their — 5 e 
l ö g 
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The Turkiſh laws are contained in the Koran, in ine rode of has). 
collected by Soliman II. and, in dubious caſes, the deciſions of the 


Mufti, the chief of the Mahometan church, have the authority of laws. 


Each town has its court of juſtice, conſiſting of the ſuperior judge, 
or cad, who is called molla in the larger towns, under whom there is an 
inferior Judge and aclerk. In the provinces, the Baſhaws are ſupreme 
judges. From the decifions of the magiſtrates of the towns, appeal 
may be made to the Cadi Leſchkires, or ſuperior judges of the army, 
in Rumilia and Anadoli. From theſe, wo lies in the laſt inſtance 
to a divan, held expreſsly, for chat pur poſe, b y the m e at 
his own houſe. . 

_The Greeks, ſubject to the Grand Sultan, have their own courts 
of Wies. 

FixAncks.] The public revenue amounts to 30,000 dollars or 
| 892955 purſes, at 500 piaſters each. | 

It is very difficult to ſtate the revenue of the Turkiſh emperor with 

any degree of accuracy, as a very conſiderable part of it is irregularly 
levied on the ſubject, and liable to great variations. The miri, or pub- 
lie treaſury, is reckoned to receive annually about 20,000,000 dollars. 
But there are, beſides the miri, two other treaſuries, the private cha- 
toulle of the emperor, called ch,, and the treaſury of the Moſques. 
The ordinary 'revenue paid annually into the chaſna, amounts to 
600,000 dollars; but a much larger ſum ariſes from confiſcated eſtates 
and property, from the exchange and the ſale of public offices, from 
ſeizures of the fortunes of rich private perſons, to whom the e, | 
declares himſelf heir, and from various 'other extortions. e 

In 1976, the revenue was collected in the following manner: 
1. DES of the Charat/ch, or capitation of ſuch ſubje&s in Europe 

as are not muſſulmen, and who are not under the immediate 


protection of foreign ambaſſadors = Florins 11,313,000 
| 2. Charatſch of Aſia 8, 160, 00 
8. —— of Cyprus, Candia, and the gs | 1,395,009 
4. of Egypt 1787, 000 
5. Other revenues from Aſia and Egypt 850, oo 
6. Contributions of the tributary nations of Af: 9 12.3835 500 
4 Tribute of the Hoſpodars of Wallachia and Moldavia. 1 400008 
Domaine of the "EW; Ay the | revenues from 
fiſheries + 4 1 2,390,000 ' 
| 9. Cuſtoms at Conſtantinople; d f 0 on tobaceo 2c, 820, ooo 
10. Farm of che ſalt and mines 8 e een 
r1. Revenue from Mecca and Medina 1,640,000 
Foc ee eg revenue from ARS and confi ? i | 
| ation CO | th — — 55 | 8,170,008 : 
pe r | iq 3,000,000 


fits Gin 4 year the "ay 3 was dad t to amount only 

to 44,495,000 florins. This ſtatement is taken from the ſtatiſtical 

tables, publiſhed at Vienna, the author of which, from the vicinity of 

that capital to Turkey, was likely to be beſt acquainted with the preſ- 

ent & inte of the latter. The — of * „ wel, di- 
vide 
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vided into twelve. hurcaux: The. firſt miniſter of finances is called 
Defterdar. In every province the officers and EY of the reve- 
nue are very numerous and oppreſſiveQQaQ 

Av. ] It is uſually eſtimated at 300,000 kk nor is it at all diffi. 
: cult to raiſe ſo large a number of men in time of war, if all thoſe un- 
diſciplined crowds are taken into the account, which flock together 
from all parts to the ſtandard of Mahomet. But even a regular well 
diſciplined army of 300,000 men would not be too large for an empire 
of ſuch extent; and which contains ſuch great numbers of inhabitants. 
About one half of the above number may be conſidered as of real uſe; 
and this was the actual force of the emipive inthe eee os __ me 
Nuſſian wa. 

Navr.] e a of war. | : 

In the year 1786, the Turks had attually ” PT of the line, . 
$00 men each, and 40 galleys, VOTE nn ; and this meer, was 
intended to de increaſed. | 

i any extraordinary exigency the Turks are able. to fit out 

. 40 ſhips of the line of 800 men each. . | 


40 galſies 140 
20 caravellas 9 | 
too galliots 60 e 


Totaf 200 ſhips of war, and 09,000 ſen door or „ he 


ſtates under che protection of the Porte, viz. Algiers, TROY and Tre- 
poli, are obliged to furniſh ten ops of the line. 


RELIGION. 'The'eſtabliſhed' 1 ion in this empire is the NMahom- 


| dean, of che ſect of _ gangs The heretical ſect of e. nene Gy 


and 4 e 
The Turkiſh arb W numerous 2 5 This 5 is [omen of al the 


learned in that empire; and they are likewiſe the only teachers of | 


the law, who muſt be conſulted in all important caſes,” In their ca- 
pacity of lawyers, or interpreters of the Koran, which, in moſt 
caſes, is the code of laws, the clergy are ealled ylana, or the inſtructed 
in the law. The Grand Sultan himſelf as caliph, or fucceffor to the 
prophet Mahomet, is their head; but their actual chief is the Mufti, 


an officer e fe authority and political influence. The Sultan has 


the power depoſing the Mufti, but he cannot take his property 

from him, which is ow: Pkg as ſacred.” The ſucceſſors or deſcend- 
_ ants of Mahomet, who are called emirs, or ſheriffs, enjoy the ſame” 
mike Thoſe * prieſts who! are a in the * of 
| e 
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the public worſſiip, are called Imans; and the Mahometan temples 
are known by the name of Moſques: There are, among the Turks, 
eight religious orders; their monks are: called Derviſes, and lead; 
in general, a very auſtere life. The Moſques art very richly!endowed, 
and the eſtates which they have acquired are become ſacred, and can- 
not be taken away even by the moſt arbitrary deſpots. Many opulent 
perſons aſſign their eſtates over to the Moſques; even in their life- 
time, and pay them a ſmall annual rent; which enſures them the poſ- 
ſeſſion ace life; after their death, the whole is the property of the 
- Jews are very numerous in Turkey: They are ſubject to a chief of 
their own nation, called Cochan Paſcha, whoſe power over them is 
even greater than that which the. Patriarch exerdiſes over the Greek 
Chriſtians. Gypſies are found in all provinces. Upon the whole, 
the number of 3 is greater than that of the ſubjects of 
other religious denominations. Oo FR ot e 
| PorvLaATION, | InfaniranTs, Max-! The population of this 
\.  NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DivER81ONs. I great country is by no means 
equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the belt geographers 
been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty-of its limits. It 
certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian era, or even un- 
der the Roman emperors z owing to various cauſes, and above all; to 
the tyranny under which the natives live, and their polygamy, which 
is undoubtedly an enemy to population, as may be evinced from: 
many reaſons, and particularly becauſe the Oreeks and Armenians, 
among whom it is not practiſed, are incomparably more prolific than 
the Turks, not withiſtanding the rigid ſubjection in which they are kept 
by. the latter. The plague is another cauſe of depopulation. The 
Turkiſh emperor, however, has more ſujects than any two European 
3 The probable number of inhabitants we have mentioned in 
As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men; 
when young their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome; 
their hair ànd eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when 
young, are commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thir- 
ty. In their demeanour; the Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, 
ſedate, and paſſive: In matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious; 
and moroſe. The morals of the Aſiatic Turks are preferable to thoſe 
of the European. They are hofpitable to ſtrangers: They are like- 
wiſe ſaid to be charitable to one another, and punctual in their deal - 
ings. Their charity and public ſpirit is molt conſpicuous in their 
building caravanſeras, or places of entertainment, on roads that are 
deſtitute of accommodations, for the refreſhment of poor pilgrims. or 
travellers. With the ſame laudable view they ſearch out the beſt 
ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries are a luxury to weary 
travellers. The Turks ſit eroſs-· legged upon mats, net only at their 
meals but in company. Their ideas, except what they acquire from 
opium, are ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls f 
their own houſes; where they ſit eonvexſing with their women, drink- 
ing coffee, ſmoking tobacco, or chewing opium. They have 17080 eu- 
3 | TN riouty 
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rivſity to be informed of the ſtate of their own or any other country. - 


If a vizier, baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out, or ſtrangled, they 
ſay no more on the occaſion, than that there will be a new vizier or gov- 
ernor, {ſeldom inquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former 
miniſter. They have few printed books, and ſeldom read any other 
than the Koran, and the comments upon it. Nothing is negociated in 
Ee eee preſents; and here juſtice may commonly be bought 
ani t i 1 . 7 | As th 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup 
at five in the winter, and ſix in the ſummer, and this is their principal 
meal. Among the great people; their dithes are ſerved up one by 
one; but they have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permit- 
ted by their religion to uſe gold or ſilver ſpoons. Their victuals are 
always high ſeaſoned. Rice is the common food of the lower ſorts 
and ſometimes it is boiled up with gravy ; but their chief diſh is pi- 
lau, which is mutton and fowl boiled to rags, and the rice being boil- 
ed quite dry, the ſoup is high ſeaſoned, and poured upon it. They 
drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; and the only debauch they know is 
in opium, which gives them ſentations, reſembling thoſe of intoxica- 
tion. Gueſts of higher rank ſometimes have their beards perfumed 
by a female ſlave of the family. They are temperate and ſober from 
a principle of their religion, which forbids them the uſe of wine 
though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the uſe of ſtrong 
liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an inclination” of the head, 
and laying their right hand on their breaſt. They ſleep in linen waiſt⸗ 
coats and drawers upon matraſſes, and cover themſelves with a quilt. 
Few or none of the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire have 
any notion of walking or riding, either for health or diverſion. The 
moſt religious among them find, however, ſufficient exerciſe when 
they conform themſelves to the frequent ablutions, prayers and rites 
preſcribed them by Mahomet. 5 W 
Their active diverſionꝭ conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark or tilting it with 
darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are 
fond of hunting, and take the field with numerous <quipuges; which 
are joined by their inferiors; but this is often done for political pur- 
poſes, that they may know the ſtrength of their dependants. With- 
in doors, the cheſs or draught board are their uſual amuſements; 
and if they play at chance games they never bet money, that being 
prohibited by the Koran. TR, e ee * 
Dnuzkss. ] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown; 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, 
and never put it off but when they ſleep. Their ſhirts are without 
collar or wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they 
tie with a ſaſh, and over the veſt they wear a looſe. gown ſomewhat 
ſhorter. Their breeches, or drawers, are of a. piece with their ſtock- 
ings ; and inſtead of ſhoes they wear ſlippers, which they put off 
when they enter a temple or houſe. They ſuffer no Chriſtians,” or 
other people, to wear white turbans. The dreſs of the women differs 
little from that of the men, only they wear ſtiffened caps upon their 
heads with horns ſomething like a mitre, and wear their hair down. 
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When they appear abroad, they are ſo muffled up as not to be known 
by their neareſt relations. Such of the women as are virtuous make 
no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or to diſguiſe their complex- 
ion; but they often tinge their hands and feet with henna, which gives 
them a deep yellow. The men make aſe of the ſame expedieiſt to 
„%% ͤ aerdss cl; //////%/%%% tr Cr an ane one by 
_  Marxrraces.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negoeiated by 
the ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays 
down a ſum of money, a licenſe is taken out from the cadi, or proper 
magiſtrate, and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, as 
in other nations, with mirth and jollity; and the money is generally 
employed in furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. They are not 
allowed by their law more than four wives, but they may have as 
many concubines as they can maintain. Accordingly, beſides their 
wives, the wealthy Turks keep a kind of Seraglio of women: but all 
| _ * 065 are ſometimes inſufficient to gratify, their unnatur- 
- Fux8Rals] The burials of the Turks are decent. The corps is 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran; and 
after being depoſited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples) they 
are buried in a field by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral 


ſermon at the time of the interment. The male relations expreſs their 


ſorrow by alms and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on 
certain days with flowers and green leaves; and in mourning for a . 
huſband they wear a cation heh den leave off all finery for 
6% ²˙5ũ»owÜ. %%% Re Pond Og 
LIAN O AND LEARNED Max.] The Turks till of late profeſſed 
a ſovereign contempt for our learning. Greece, which was the native 
country of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at preſent, beſides 
Turks, numerous bands of Chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, who 
in general are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided 
_ tits various abſurd ſets of what they call Chriſtianity. -. The educa- 
tion of the Turks ſeldom extends. farther than reading the Turkiſh 
8 and the Koran, and writing a common letter. Some of 


'- them underſtand aſtronomy, ſo far as to calculate the time of an 


eclipſe ; but the number of theſe being very ſmall, they are looked up- 
© AnTiQuiTIEs AND CuriosiTIES, 1 Theſe are ſq various, that 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, I they have futniſhed matter for 

any volaminous publications, and others are appearing every day. 
| 7 dels countries contained all that was rich and magnificent in archi- 

tecture and ſeulpture; and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor 
the depredations they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to 
have diminiſhed their number. They are more or leſs perfect, accord- 
ing to the air, ſoil, or elimate, in which they ſtand, and all of them 
bear deplorable marks of neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are 
converted into 'Turkiſh moſques, or Greek churches, and are more 
disfigured than thoſe which remain in ruins. Amidſt ſuch a pleni- 
tude of curioſities/ all that can be done here is to ſele& ſome of "Wy 
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Bol firiking ; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and Palmyra, which 
form the pride of all e er. „ . 
Balbec is ſituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria and 


Damaſcus, at the foot of Mount Libanus, and in the Heliopolis of 


Cle Syria. Its remains of antiquity diſplay, according to the beſt 

judges, the boldeſt plan that ever was attempted in architecture. The 
ente of the temple of Heliopolis is inexpreſſibly ſuperb, though 
b isfigured by two "Turkiſh towers. The hexagonal court behind it is 
now known'only by the magnificence of its ruins. Their walls were 
adorned with C 

quadrangular court of the ſame taſte and grandeur. The great tem- 
ple to which this leads is now ſo ruined, that it is known only by an 
entablature, ſupported by nine lofty columns, each conſiſting of three 
pieces joined together, by iron pins, without cement. Some of thoſe 
pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter; and the ſordid Turks 
are daily at work to deſtroy the columns, for the ſake of the iron. A 


ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight columns in front, 


and fifteen in flank, and every where richly ornamented with figures 
in alto relief, expreſſing the heads of gods, heroes, and emperors, and 
part of the ancient mythology. To the weſt of this temple is another, 
of a eircular form, of the 8 and Ionic order, but disfigured 
with Turkiſh moſques and houſes. The other parts of this ancient 
city are proportionably beautiful and ſtupendous. TSR 
| r have been the conjectures concerning the founders of theſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, 


but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. 
Perhaps they are of different eras; and though that prince and his 
. ſucceſſors may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of 


their architecture, the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous 


execution of the whole, ſeem to fix their foundation to a period be- 


fore the Chriſtian era, but without mounting to the ancient times 

the Jews or the Phœnicians, who probably knew little of the Greek 
ſtyle in building and ornamenting. Balbec is at preſent a little city, 
encompaſſed with a wall. The inhabitants, who are about 5,000 in 
number, chiefly Greeks, live in or near the circular temple, in houſes 
built ont of the ancient ruins. A free - ſtone quarry, in the neighbours 
hood, furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the temple 3 and one of the 
ſtones not quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, is 70 feet 
long, 14 broad, and 14 feet five inches deep, and reduced to our 
meaſure is 1,135 tons. A coarſe, white marble quarry, at a greater 


- 


diſtance, furniſhed the ornamental parts. 


Palmyra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the Deſert, ] 


is fituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræ, about 33 degrees N. Lat. 
and 200 miles to the ſoutheaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a 
narrow plain, lined as it were with the remains of antiquity ; and, 
opening all at once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects 

that are to be found in the world. The temple of the ſun lies in 
| ruins; but the acceſs to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Co- 
rinthian columns of white marble, the grandeur and beauty of which 
can only be known by * * of it, which Have been drawn and 


orinthian- pilaſters and ſtatues, and it opens into a - 
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publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who, with his friends, paid it a. viſit fome 


years ago, purpoſely to preſerve ſome remembrance of ſuch a curi- 
oſity. As thoſe drawings, or copies from them, are now common, we 


mult refer the reader to them, eſpecially as he can form no very 
adequate ideas of ruins from a printed relation. Superb arches, 
amazing columns, a colonnade extending 4, ooo feet in length, termi- 


nated by a noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, periſtyles, interco- 


lumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt ſtyle, and 


finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, but 


ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from them to form 
an idea of the whole when perfect. Theſe ſtriking ruins are con- 
traſted by the miſerable huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or near 
Nothing but ocular proof could convince. any man, that ſo ſuperb 
a city, formerly 10 miles in circumference, could exiſt in the midſt of 
what now are tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. _ Nothing howeyer 


is more certain, than that Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great 


kingdom, that it was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern 


world, and that its merchants dealt with the Romans, and the weſtern 


nations, for the merchandiſes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its 
preſent altered ſituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by nat- 


ural cauſes, which have turned the more fertile tracts into barren | 


deſerts. The Aſiaties think that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes 
its original to Solomon; and in this they receive ſome countenance 
from ſacred hiſtory. In profane hiſtory it is not mentioned before 
the time of Marc Anthony; and its moſt ſuperb buildings are 
thought to be of the lower empire, about the time of Gallienus. 
Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly careſſed by that em- 


eror, and even declared Auguſtus. . His widow Zenobia reigned 


in great glory for ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated critic, was 


her ſecretary, Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny, ſhe declar- 
ed war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, led her 


in triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, and 
among others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards deſtroyed her 


city, and maſſacred its inhabitants, but expended large ſums out of 


Zenobia's treaſures in repairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic 
ruins of which have been mentioned. This, it muſt be acknowledged, 


| is but a very lame account of that celebrated city; nox doany of the Pal- 


nyrene inſcriptions reach above the Chriſtian era, though PETS Fa 
= no doubt that the city itſelf is of much higher amiquity, The em- 


peror Juſtinian, made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its ancient ſplendor, 


but without effect, for it dwindled by degrees to its preſent wretched 
Rate. It has been obſerved very juſtly, that its architecture and the 


of Balbec, 
1 ; , |; 1 5 2 þ eo 5 . 4 . * n ; 

the Greek and Armenian prielts in and near Jeruſalem, which is wel! 
known to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt anew, 
that no ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings can be aſcertained ; 
ad yet thoſe eceleſiaſties ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to 
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proportions of its columns are by no means equal in purity to thoſe | 


Nothing can be more futile than the boaſted antiquities ſhown by 
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guide travellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment. They are, it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, 
but the trade [till goes on, though much diminiſhed in its profits. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Hele- 
na, mother to Conſtantine the Great, is ſtill ſtanding, and of tolerable 
good. architecture; but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions 
made round it, are chiefly calculated to ſupport the forgeries of its 
Feepers. Other churches, built by the ſame lady, are found in Paleſ- 
tine; but the country is ſo altered in its appearance and qualities, that 
it is one of the moſt defpicable of any in Aſia, and it is in vain for a 
modern traveller to attempt to trace in it any veſtiges of the kingdom 

of David and Solomon. But let a fertile country be under the 
frowns of heaven, and abandoned to tyranny and wild Arabs, it will 
in time become a deſert. Thus oppreſſion ſoon thinned the delicious 

plains of Italy, and the noted countries of Greece and Aſia the Leſs, 


once the $10ry of the world, are now nearly deſtitute of learning, arts, 
CCC | So 
' Mecca and Medina are curioſities only through the ſuperſtition of 
che Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to Eu- 
. Topean houſes or churches ; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of 
architecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though erected on the ſpot 
| Where the great prophet is faid to have been born. The ſame may be 
ſaid of the moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor was buried; ſo that 
the vaſt ſums. ſpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe 
places, are. undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes. I ſhall not 
.amule the reader with any accounts of the ſpot which is ſaid to have 
formed Paradiſe, and to have been ſituated between the river Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, where there are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve 
that name. The different ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magniti- 
cent, that are to be found in thoſe immenſe regions, cannot be appro- 

priated with any certainty to their original founders ; ſo great is the ig- 
norance in which they have been buried for theſe thouſand years paſt. 
It is indeed eaſy to pronounce whether the ſtyle of their buildings be 
Greek, Roman, or Saracen ; but all other information muſt come Gia 
JJC FCC 

The neighhourhood of Smyrna (now called Iſmir) contains many 
valuable antiquities. The ſame may be ſaid of Aleppo, and a number 
of other places celebrated in antiquity, and now known only by r 
graphical obſervations. The ſeat of Old Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its being oppoſite to the 

fle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets magnified 
into a wonderful river. A temple of marble built m honour of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, at Milaſſo in Caria, and a few ſtructures of the fame 
kind, in the neighbourhood, are among the antiquities that are ſtill en- 
tire. Three theatres of white marble, and a noble circus near Laodi- 
cea, now Latichea, have ſuffered very little from time or barbariſm ; 
and ſome travellers think that they diſcern the ruins of the celebrated 
pee ß on nr os 
Cn Ciriks, Mosques, and} Theſe are very numerous, and 
1  oTher Bvirpmess J at the ſame time very inlignif 


2 


4 


cant, becauſe they have little or no trade, and are greatly decayed 
from their ancient grandeur. Scanderoon ſtands upon the ſite of 
Old Alexandria, but it is now almoſt th pe Superb remains 
of antiquity are found in its neighbourhood. Aleppo, however, pre- 
ſerves a reſpectable rank among the cities of the Aſiatic Turkey. It 
is ſtill the capital of Syria, and is ſuperior in its buildings and con- 
veniences to moſt of the Turkiſh cities. Its houſes, as uſual in the 
Eaſt, conſiſt of a large court, with a dead wall to the ſtreet, an ar. 
cade or piazza running round it, paved with marble, and an elegant 
fountain of the ſame in the middle. Aleppo and us ſuburbs are ſev. . 
en miles in compaſs, ſtanding on eight {mall hills, on the higheſt top 
of which the citadel or caftle is erected, but of no great ſtrength. An 
old wall and a broad ditch, now in many places turned into gardens, 
ſurround the city, which contains 235,000 inhabitants, 5 whom 
30,000 are Chriſtians, and 5,000 Jews. It is furniſhed with moſt of 
the conveniences of life, excepting good water, within the walls, and 
even that is ſupplied by an aqueduct, diſtant about four miles, ſaid 
to have been erected by the empreſs Helena. The ſtreets are narrow, 
but well paved with large ſquare ſtones, and are kept very clean. 
Their gardens are pleaſant, being laid ont in vineyards, olive, fig, and 
Piſtachio trees ; but the country round it rough and barren. For- 
eign merchants are numerous here, and tranſa& their buſineſs in cara- 
_ Yanſeras, or large ſquare buildings, containing their ware- houſes, lodg- 
ing rooms, and compting-houſes. The city abounds in neat, and 
Tome of them magnificent moſques, public bagnios, which are very re- 
freſhing, and bazars, or market-places hich are formed into long, 
narrow, arched or covered ſtreets, with Uttle ſhops, as in other parts 
of the Eaſt. Their coffee is excellent, and conſidered by the Turks 
as a high luxury; and their ſweetmeats and fruits are delicious. 
European merchants live here in greater ſplendour and ſafety than in 
any other city of the Turkiſh empire, which is owing to particular ca- 
pitalations with the Porte. Coaches or carriages are not uſed here, 
but perſons of quality ride on hozſe-back with a number of ſervants 
before them according to their rank. The Engliſh, French and Dutch, 
have conſuls, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad, the Eng- 
liſh eſpecially, with marks of diſtinction. Fl 33 
The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to 
ſleep in the open air, here, over all Arabia, and many bther parts of 
the Eaſt, for which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. This prac- 
tice accounts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had wth aſtton- 
omy, and the motions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome parts 
of the holy ſcripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way 
of living, this account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the 
other Turkiſh cities. „ „ 
Bagdad built upon the Tigris, not far it is ſuppoſed, from the ſite of 
ancient Babylon, is the capital of the ancient idea, and was the 
metropolis of the caliphate, under the Saracens in the twelfth centu- 
ry. This city retains but few marks of its ancient grandeur.. It is 
in the ſorm of an irregular ſquare, and rudely fortified, but the con- 
veniency of its ſituation renders it one of the ſeats of the Turkiſh gov. 
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ernment, and it has ſtill a conſiderable trade, being annually viſited by 
the Smyrna, Aleppo, and weſtern caravans. 'The houſes of Bagdad 
are generally large, built of brick and cement, and arched over to 
admit the freer circulation of the air; many of their windows are 
made of elegant Venetian glaſs, and the ceiling ornamented with 
chequered work. Moſt of the houſes have alſo a court- yard before 
them, in the middle of which is a ſmall plantation of orange trees. 
The number of houſes is computed at 80,000, each of which pays an 
annual tribute to the Baſhaw, which is calculated to produce cee 
ſterling. Their bgzars, in which the tradeſmen have their ſhops, are 
_ tolerably handſome, large and extenſive, filled with ſhops of all kinds 
of merchandize, to the number of 12,000. Theſe were erected by 
the Perſians, when they were in poſſeſſion of the place, as were alſo 
their bagnios, and almoſt every thing here worthy the notice of a 
traveller. In this city are five moſques, two of which are well built, 
and have handſome domes, covered with varniſhed tiles of different 
colours. Two chapels are permitted for thoſe of the Romiſh and 


| Greek perſuaſions. On the northweſt corner of the city ſtands the 


caſtle, which is of white ſtone, and commands the river, —_— 
of curtains and baſtions, on which ſome large cannon are mounted 
with two mortars in each baſtion, but in the year 1779, they were 


ſo honey-combed and bad, as to be ſuppoſed not to ſupport firing. | 


Below the caſtle by the water-fide, is the palace of the Turk: 


governor ; and there are ſeveral ſummer-houſes on the river which * 
make a fine appearance. The Arabians who inhabited the city un-. 


der the caliphs, were re a 


| able for the purity and elegance of 


Ancient Aﬀyria &s now called the Turkiſh Curdiſtan, though part 8 


of it is ſubject to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan; the an- 


cient Nine veh being now a heap of ruins. Curdiſtan is ſaid to be 
for the moſt part cut out of a mountain, and is the reſidence of a 


viceroy, or beglerbeg. Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the 
Fne province of Meſopotamia, It is now a mean place, and chiefly 


ſupported by a manufacture of Turkey leather. Mouſul is alſo in a 
the ſame 


| province, a large place ſituated on the weſt ſhore of the Ti- 
gris, oppoſite to where Nineveh formerly ſtood. „ 
SGeorgia, or Gurgiſtan, now no longer ſubject to the Turks, is 
cChiefſy peopled by Chriſtians, a brave, warlike race of men. Their 
Kapital, TPeflis, is a handſome city, and makes a fine appearance, its 
jnhabitants being about 30,000: It is ſituated at the foot of a moun- 


tin, by the ſide of the river Nur, and is ſurrounded by ſtrong walls, 
except on the ſide of the river. It has a large fortreſs on the declivi. 


ty of the mountain, which is a place of refuge for criminals and debt- 


ors, and the garriſon conſiſts of native Perſians. There are fourteen . - 
churches in Teſſis, ſix of which belong to the Georgians, and the reſt 
to the Armenians j the Mahometans who are here, haye no moſques. 


In the neighbourhood of the city are many pleaſant houſes, and fine 


receiv lation for the ſmall-pox. They make no 
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ſeruple of ſelling and drinking wines in their capital, 905 other towns 3 
and their valour has procured them many diſtinguiſhing liberties _ 
privileges. . Lately they have farmed an alliance with uren 
claimed its protection. | | | 
- Phe ancient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre wt Sidon, Rill retain p rt 
| of their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approack 
to it by the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful, It contains a fine moſque, 
which was formerly a Chriſtian church. It till is famous for its ſteel 
works, ſuch as ſword blades, knives, and the like; the excellent tem- 
4 per of which is ſaid to be owing to a quality in the water. The in- 
© Habitants manufacture alſo thoſe beautiful ſilks called Damaſks, from 
their city, and carry on a gonſiderable traffic in raw and worked ſilky 
roſe · water extracted from the famous damaſk roſes, fruits and wine. 
The neighbourhood of this city is ſtill beautiful, eſpecially to the 
Turks, who delight in verdure and gardens, Sidon, now Said, Which | 
L likewiſe lies within the ancient Pheenicia, has ſtill ſome trade, and A | 
.. tolerable harbour. The town is ſurrounded: with a ſtone wall, a cita- 
7 del on the land fide, and another towards the ſea. The houſes are 
built chiefly of ſtone, and are two ſtories high. The inhabitants are 
About 16,000, chiefly Chriſtians of the Greek church, and the place 1s 
the ſeat of a biſhop of that perſugſion, There hs in the town two 
public baths, and two moſques. It ſtand on neck of land over 
& againſt Tyre, and both form a bay of about miles in breadth. 
Tyre, now called Sur, about 20 miles: diſtant from Sidon, ſo famous 
formerly for its rich, dye, is now inhabited by ſearcely any but a few 
AAfiſherwen, who live in the ruins of i e grandeur. There are 
\F- ſtrong walls, on the land ſide, of ſtone $1 Feet ith, and ſeven broad. 
The circumference of the place 3 is not more thay a mile and a half; 
and Chriſtians and Mahometans mate anker of 500. Some of 
the ruins of ancient Tyre are ſtill M . ; 
The pavements of the old city, Mr. Bruce tells us, he Gries ud 
» obſerves that they were 74 feet lower than the. 45 
the preſent city ſtands. Paſſing by Tyre (fays our author, who de- 
ſerves much praiſe for ſome happy elucidations of ſcripture) I came 
to be a mournful witneſs of the truth of that prophecy, That Tyre 
Queen of Nations ſhould be a rock for fiſhers: to dry their nets on. f 
Two wretched fiſhermen, with miſerable nets, having juſt given over 
their occupation with very little ſucceſs,” I engaged, at the ex- 
penſe of their nets, to drag in thoſe places, where they ſaid ſhell-fiſh 
might be caught, in hopes to have brought put one of the famous | 
purple fiſh. I did not ſucceed, but iI was, I believe, as lucky 
as the old fiſhers had ever been. The Purple iſh at Tyre ſeems to 
have been only a concealment of their knowledge of cochineal, as, 
the whole city of 
d not have colour. | 


ys 
way - 


. they depended upon the fiſh for their dye, i 
” Tyre applied to nothing elſe but fiſhing, they 
- + gd twenty yards of cloth in a year. fk 
1 * or Alia Minor, comprehending the cient Provinces of 
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is, or Amaſia, all of them territories Scr in the Greek and Ro- 

jan hiſtory, are now, through the Turkiſh indolence and tyranny, 
Sher forſaken, or a theatre of ruins. The ſites of ancient cities are 
Ml diſcernible ;-and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in 

places the triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelfiſh 
Rs cultivate no more land than maintains themſelves ; and their 
x: dens and ſummer-houſes fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing 
© bb moſt Judicious travellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of 

untries, fully vindicate all that has been ſaid by ſacred and 
| writers of their beauty, ſtrength, fertility and population. 
Sven Paleſtine and Judea, the moſt deſpicable at preſent of all thoſe 
eres, lie buried within the luxuries of their own ſoil. The Turks 

particularly fond of repreſenting Judea in the moſt dreadful col- 
9 IT Sg and have formed a thouſand falſchoods concerning it, which be- 


£0 Chriſtians,* 


gulgence to the Chriſtians. Its inhabitants were lately computed at 


ant about 20 miles from Acre, Was alſo new built and enlarged by 
1 The ancientJaph now Jaffa, 50 miles weſt from Jeruſalem, 
nds on a rocky hill, h 

tumference i is about c 


Rate of Ramah is deplorable, its Walls in decay, and moſt of tlie houſes 
empty, though th unter 01 onts! is ſtill between Cava 4, 000. 
Not a houſe is ſta magnificent city of Ceſarea, but 


two miles in circumference t . bitants are near 3,000, and moſtly 
ahometans: An old firuthure Wikewn here, with fine marble pillars, 
hich is ſaid to be the houſe hat Sampſon pulled down, when inſult- 
td by the Philiſtines. Gaza is fill reſpectable it extends from eaſt 
weſt three miles, and is a mile in breadth, divided into the old 

nd new town. The laſt is inhabited by the inferior Turks and Arabs; 

e number of — is reckoned to be 26,600." It is about 
five m. e ſea, and outſide the town is a market for the coun- 
„The late reverend Dr. Shaw 1 of for of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have 
amined that country with an un Am mon degree of accuracy, and” was qualified by. 

the ſoundeft philoſophy to make” a" mic & Juſt obſervation, ſays, that were the Holy 
Land as well-cultivated as in fi mes, it would be more fertile than the very 
Peſt parts of Syria and Phqnici derne the ſoil is generally much richer, and, 
very thing conſidered, yields larzer crops. Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of 
{which ſome authors complain, does not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneſs of 
j he country, but from the want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails an 1g 
L e few who poſſeſs it, and the ꝙ erpetual'd cords and depredations of the petty, p Fr 


es who ſhare this fine S Indeed the inhabitants can bare but little e — I 


| ation to cultivate the .garth.. 8 
the 1 ſowing, ACCA! pics” 
ed of the ſeed. * All, * 

3 he Ge ns „ * 2 5 


g Ktfolly propagated by _ European writers, Have: impoſed up- 


eh an parbour for ſmall veſſels, and its cir- 
10 miles.” The number of inhabitants is 7, o 
the weſtern part of che towns inhabited by Chriſtians. The pres 1 F 


Under the government of Sheik Daher, the ally of: the famous All 4 | 
ey, ſome part of Paleſtine revived. He enlarged the buildings and 
Falls of St. John de Acre, formerly Ptolemais, and ſhewed great in- 


40,000. Caifa, which ſtands on the declivity of Mount Carmel, dif- 4 


rmer grandeur. Azotus is about 
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try people to diſpoſe of their commodities to the inhabitants, for they 
are not permitted to enter the town. The country around is vey fer- 
tile, but its chief produce is corn, oil, wine, honey, bees-wax, flax and 
Cotton. \ | | | WH. | od 5 
Tirrzs.] The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the pomp of 
eaſtern magnificence. He is ſtyled by his ſubjects, the Shadow of God, 
a God on Earth, Brother io the Sun and Moon, Diſpeſer of all earthly 
— ˙ „„ | 8 
CourT Au D SERAGLIO.] Great care is taken in the education of 
the youths who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; bu 
they are ſeldom preferred till about 40 years of age, and they riſe by 
their merit. They are generally the children of Chriſtian parents, el 
ther taken in war, purchaſed, or preſents from the viceroys and gov, 
ernors of diſtant provinces, the moſt beautiful, and well made, and 
ſprightly children that can be met with, and are always reviewed and 
approved of by the grand ſignior, before they are ſent to the colleges 
or ſeminaries, where they are educated for employments according to 
their genius and abilities, | . b 
I be ladies of the ſeraglio are a collection of beautiful young women, 
chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces and the Greek iſlands, moſt 
of them the-children of Chriſtiag parents. The brave prince Hera- 
clius, hath for ſome years paſt aboliſhed the infamous tribute of chil- 
-& dren of both ſexes, which Georgia formerly paid every year to the 
Porte. The number of women in the Harem, depends on the taſte of 
the reigning monarch or ſultan., Selim had 2,000, Achmet had but 
Zoo, and the preſent ſultan has nearly 1,608. On their admiſſion 
they are committed to the care of old ladies, taught to ſew and em- 
'# broider, muſic, dancing, and other accompliſhments, and furniſhed 
with the richeſt clothes and ornamgnts. They all ſleep in ſeparate 
beds, and between every fifth thei preceptreſs. Their chief gov- 
etrneſs is called Kaon Kiaja, or galnels of the noble young ladies. 
There is not one ſervant among them, for they are obliged to wait on 
$ one another by rotation ; the laſt thatis entered ſerves her who pre- 
=_ ceded her, and herſelf. Theſe ladies are ſcarcely ever ſuffered to go 
abroad, except when the grand ſignior removes ſrom one place to 

another, when a troop of black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, 
which are incloſed with lattices and linen curtains ; and when they 
| go by land they are put into cloſe chariots, and ſignals ate made at cer- 

| tain diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads throug 

which they march. The boats of the Harem, which carry the gran 
ſignior's wives, are manned with 24 rowers, and have white covered 
tilts, ſhut alternately by Venetian blinds. - Among the emperor's at- 
tendants are a number of mutes, who act and converſe by ſigns with 
great quickneſs, and ſome dwarfs who are exhibited for the diverſion 

of his majeſty. | 4 | F 5 
When he permits the women to walk in the gardens of the ſeraglio, 
all people are ordered to retire, and on every ſide there is a guard of 
black canuchs, with ſabres in their hands, while others go the rounds 
in order to hinder any perſon from ſeeing them. Tf unfortunately any 
dae is found in the garden, even through ignorance or 004 OR 
x 1 9 1 3 e "IF 


w# 


he is certainly killed, and his head brought to the feet of the grand 
ſignior, who gives a bars reward to the guard for their vigilance. 
Sometimes the grand ſignior paſſes into the gardens to amuſę himſelf, 
when the women are there: And it is then that they make uſe of their 
utmoſt efforts, by dancing, ſinging, ſeducing geſtures, and amorous 
blandiſhments, to enſnare the affections of the monarch. It is not 
permitted that the monarch ſhould take a virgin to his bed except dur- 
ing the ſolemn feſtival, and on occaſions of ſome extraordinary rejoic- 

ings, or the arrival of ſome good news. Upon ſuch occaſions, if the 
f ſultan chooſes a new companion to his bed, he enters into the apart- 


whom he ſpeaks, and intimates the perſon he likes beſt : The ceremo- 

ny of the handkerchief, which the grand-fignior is ſaid to throw at the 
girl that he elects, is an idle tale, without any foundation. As ſoon 
as the grand-fignior has choſen the girl that he has deſtined to be the 
partner of his bed, all the others follow her to the bath, waſhing and 
perfuming her, and dreſſing her ſuperbly, conducting her ſinging, 
dancing, and rejoicing to the bed-chamber of the grand - ſignior, who 
is generally, on ſuch an occaſion, already in bed. Scarcely has the 
new elected favourite entered the chamber, introduced by the grand 
eunuch who is upon guard, than the kneels down, and when the ſultan 
calls her, ſhe creeps into bed to him' at the foot of the bed, if the ſul- 
tan does not order her by ſpecial grace, to approach by the ſide : Af- 


ter a certain time, upon a ſignal given by the ſultan, the governeſs of 
the girls, with all her ſuite, enters the apartment, and takes her back 
again, conducting her with the ſame ceremony to the women's apart- 


ments; and if by good fortune ſhe becomes pregnant, and is deliver-. 
ed of a boy, ſhe is called aſaki ſultaneſs, that is to ſay, ſultaneſs-mother ; 
for the firſt ſon ſhe has the honoug to be crowned, and ſhe has the lib- 
erty of forming her court. Eu 
and for her particular ſervice, No other ladies, though delivered of 


boys, are either crowned, or maintained with ſuch coſtly diſtinction 


as the firſt : However, they have their ſervice apart, and handſome 


appointments. After the death of the ſultan, the mothers of the male 


children are ſhut up in the old ſeraglio, from whence they can never 
come out any more, unleſs ſome one of their Tons aſcend the throne. 
Baron de Tott informs us, that the female ſlave who becomes the moth. 
er of a ſultan, and lives long enough to ſee her fon mount the throne, 
is the only woman who at that period, acquires the diſtinction of Sul. 
' fana Mother : She is till then in the interior of her priſon, with her 
ſon. The title of Bache Kadun, principal women, is the firſt dignity 
of the grand ſignior's Harem, and ſhe has a larger allowance than 


thoſe who have the title of ſecond, third, and fourth women, which 


are the four free women;the Koran allows. | | 
 Hrsroxy.] For the beſt hiſtory of the Turks, the reader is referred 
to © The hiſtory of the Turkiſh or Ottoman Empire,” in 4 vols. 8va. 


Tranſlated from the French of Micnor, by A. Hawxzms, Eſq. Print- 


ed in 1787, and ſold by Mr. Stockdale, London. 
It is computed that in the war between Ruſſia and Auſtria, on the 
one part, and Turkey on the other, which terminated 1791, N 
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ment of the women, who are ranged in files by the governeſſes, to 


hs are alſo aſſigned for her guard, 
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loſt 100,000 men, Auſtria 130,000, and Turkey 200,000. Selim III. 
Grand Signior, born in 1761, ſucceeded to the throne of Turkey on 
the death of his uncle, the late Sultan, April 6th, 1789. 1 
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StrvaTION avp Exrzxz- 


| 1 Degrees. 115 
Length 4000 o and 150 eaſt lon 
Breadth — 2 ie en 12 and 5. north ON | 
8 Iz. would be deceiving the reader to deſire him tg 
— Bounpaiss. ] depend upon theaccounts given us by geographers 
of the extent, limits, and ſituation of theſe vaſt regions. Even the 
empreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſtry are ignorant of her preciſe limits 
with the Chineſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken 
in its fulleſt extent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the North; 
by the Pacific Ocean, on the Eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and the 
Caſpian Sea, on the South; and by Muſcovy, on the Weſt. 


Grand dil. _  Subdivifiom, _ Chief Towns. 80. ld. 
. 1 Kamtſchatka Tartars] ( Kamtſchatka 
Northeaſt diviſion Jakutſkoi Tartars 11 Jakutſkoi 
. | Wali! Der 
Southeaſt diviſion 4 Thibet and Mogul "rag © 985,380 
VV Kudak = 
| BOT (16 { Samoieda | 1 { Mangafia *' 
Northweſt diviſion Ide RR | j Kortſkoi 


Southweſt diviſion { Cireatfa and ew Wn 


chan Tartary Aſtracham 


| SD: ws Jabolſk-:----, 
Middle diviſion 1 Kalmuc Tartary 0 | Por 850,000 


Uſbeck Tartary ) LSamardand 339,840 
Kamtſchatka is a great peninſula, which extends from North to 
South about ſeven degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four 
diſtricts, Bolchereſk, Tigilſkaia, Krepoſt, Verchnei or Upper Kamt- 
ſchatkoi Oſtrog, and Niſhnei or Lower Ramtſchatkoi Oſtrog. 
MounrAixs.] The principal mountains are Caucaſus in Circaſſia, 
and the mountains of Taurus and Ararat ſo contiguous to it, that 
they appear like a continuation of the ſame mountain, which croſſes all 


Aſia, from Mongrelia to the Indies; and the mountains of Stolp, in 
the North. : | 


# 


S4. Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the 


Rivens.] 


n 
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Rivers. 1 The principal rivers: are, the Wolga, which. runs a 
courſe of two thouſand miles: The Oby, which divides Aſia from 
Europe ; the Tabol, Irtis, Geneſa or Jenſka ; the Burrumpooter, the 
Lena, and the Argun, which divides the Ruſſian aud Chineſe empires. 

An, CLIMATE, SOIL, I The air of this country is very different, 

AND PrRoDUcE. _ by reaſon of its vaſt extent from north to 
ſouth ; the northern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar circle, and 
the ſouthern being i in the ſame latitudes with Spain, France, Italy, and 
part of Turkey. 

Nova Zembla and the Ruſſia Lapland are moſt uncomfqtable re- 
gions; the earth, which is covered wich ſnow nine months in the | 
year, being extremely barren, and every where incumbered with un- 
wholeſome marſhes, uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thick- 
nefles. The climate of Siberia is cold, but the air pure and whole- 
ſome ; and Mr. Tooke obſerves, that its inhabitants in all probability 
would live to an extreme, old age, if they were not ſo much addicted 
to an immoderate uſe of intoxicating liquors. Siberia produces rye, 

oats, and barley, almoſt to the Goth degree of northern latitude. Cab- 
bages, radiſhes, turnips, and cucumbers, thrive here tolerably well 
but ſcarcely any other greens. All experiments to bring fruit trees to 
bear, have hitherto been in vain ; but there is reaſon to believe that 
induſtry and patience may at length overcome the rudeneſs of the cli- 
mate. Currants and ſtrawberries of ſeveral ſorts are ſaid to grow here 
in as great perfection as in the Engliſh gardens. Herbs, as well me- 
dicinal as common, together with various eatable roots, are found 
very generally here; but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aſtrachan, 
and the ſouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more 
to nature than induſtry, The parts that are cultivated produce ex- 
cellent fruits of almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, 
which are reckoned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. Their ſum- 
mers are very dry; and from the end of July to the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the air 1s peſtered, and the ſoil ſometimes ruined, by incredible 
quantities of locuſts. Mr. Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian am- 
baſſador to China, repreſents ſome parts of Tartary as deſirable and 
fertile countries, the graſs growing ſpontaneouſly to an amazing 
height. The country of Thibet is the higheſt in Aſia, and is a part 
of that elevated tract which gives riſe to the rivers of India and 5 
and thoſe of Siberia and other parts of Tartary. 

Mcertaus and Mix nas. It is ſaid that Siberia contains mines of 
gold, ſilver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuh, and loadſtones; a ſort 
of large teeth found here, ereates ſome diſpute among the naturaliſts, 
whether they belong to elephants, or are a marine production ; their 
appearance is certainly whimſical and curiqus, when poliſhed with 
art and ſkill. | 

Animals.) Theſe are £6023” dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north 
parts of Europe. Their horſes are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, and 
very hardy: As they run wild till they are five or ſix years old, they 
oi enerally headſtrong. Near Aſtrachan tiere is a bird called by 

1 88 e, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a Os 5 

& 
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he bas a broad bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a 
- quart, or more; he wades near the edge of a river, and on ſeeing a 
ſhoal or fry of ſmall fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a 
ſhallow, where he gobbles as many of them as he can into his bag, 
and* then going athore, eats them, or carries them to the young. 
Some travellers take this bird to be the pelican. | 
' The foreſts of Siberia are well Rocked with a variety of animals, 
ſome of which are not to be found in other countries. Theſe ſupply 
the inhabitants with food and clothes; and, at the ſame time, furniſh 
them with commodities for an advantageous trade. Siberia may be 
conſidered as the native country of black foxes, ſables and ermines, 
the ſkins of which are ſuperior to thoſe of any part of the world, 
Horſes and cattle are in great plenty, and ſold at low prices. 
PoyvLAT10N, INHaBiTanTs, ManNERsS, We can form no proba. 
Cousromums, DiversSrons An D Datss. Joie gueſs as to the number 
of inhabitants in Tartary; but from niany cireumſtances we muſt 
conclude, that they are far from being proportioned to the extent of 
their country. They are in general ſtrong made, ſtout men; their 


faces broad, their noſes flattiſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but very 


quick ; their beards are ſcarcely viſible, as they continually thin them 
by pulling out the hairs by the roots. M. le Clerc's account of the 
Tartars (or Tatars as he calls them) juſt publiſhed, is curious. He ob- 
tained the information on which it is founded, from two princes and 
ſeverai Mourzas of that nation. Their origin is the ſame with that of 
the ancient Turks; and Turk was the general denomination of this 
people until th time that wb made himſelf maſter of the 
North of Afia ; nay, they ſtill retain this title among themſelves, 
though after the period now mentioned, the neighbouring nations give 
to all their tribes the general appellation of Tartars. The term Borde. 
according to him, does not ſignify properly a tribe; it denotes a tribe 
aſſembled, either to march againſt the enemy, or for other political 
reaſons. Fes „ 

The beauty of the Circaſſiannvomen is a kind of ſtaple commodity 
in that country; for parents there make no ſcruple of ſelling their 
daughters, to recruit the ſeraglios, or rather harems, of the great men 
of Turkey and Perſia. They are purchaſed, when young, by mer- 
chants, and taught ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to 
render them more valuable againſt the day of ſale. $2 

According to Mr. Bruce, the Circaſſian women are extremely well 
ſhaped, with exceeding fine features, ſmooth, clear complexions, and 
beautiful black eyes, which with their black hair hanging in two 


treſſes, one on each fide the face, give them a moſt lovely appear- 


ance: They wear a black coif on their heads, covered with a fine 
white cloth.tied under the chin. During the ſummer they go almoſt 
naked. They have the reputation of being very chaſte, though they 
ſeldom want opportunity to be otherwiſe : for it is an eſtabliſhed 
point of good manners among. them, that as ſoon as any perſon 
comes in to ſpeak to the wife, the huſband goes out of the houſe ; 
but whether this contifiency of theirs proceeds from their own gene- 
rolity, to recompenſe their huſbands for the confidence BT, put in 
RN em, 
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them, or has its foundation only in fame, I pretend not to determine. 
Their language they have in common with the other neighbouring 
Fartars, although the chief people among them are not ignorant of 
the Rufſian : The apparel of the men of Circaſſia is much the ſame 
with that of the e e only their caps are ſomething larger, and 
their cloaks being likewiſe of coarſe cloth or ſheep- ſłins, are faſtened 
only at the neck with a ſtring, and as they are not large enough to 
cover the whole body, they turn them round according to the wind 
and weather. | 8 

The Tartars are in general a wandering ſort of people; in their 
perigrinations they ſet out in the ſpring, their number in one body 


being frequently 10, ooo, preceded by their flocks and herds. When 


they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it till all its grafs and 
verdure is eaten up. They have little money, except what they get 
from their neighbours the Ruſſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange 
for cattle ; with this they purchaſe cloths, ſilks, ſtuffs, and other ap- 
parel for their women. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who 


make arms. They avoid all labour as the greateſt ſlavery ; their on- 


ly employment is tending their flocks, hunting, and managing their 
horſes. If they are angry with a -perſon, they wiſh he may live in 
one fixed place, and work like a Ruſſian. Among themſelves they 


are very hoſpitable, and wonderfully fo to ſtrangers and travellers, 


who confidentially put themſelves under their protection. They are 
naturally of an eaſy, cheerful temper, always diſpoſed to laughter, 
and ſeldom depreſſed by care and melancholy. When any of their 
people are infirm through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reck- 
oned incurable, it is ſaid, they make a ſmall hut for the patient near 
ſome river, in which they leave him with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom 
or never return to viſit him. On ſuch occaſions they ſay they do 
their parents a good office, in ſending them to a better world. Not- 
withſtanding this behaviour, many nations of the Tartars, eſpecially 
towards the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and are ſuſceptible of pious 
and virtuous ſentiments. Their affection for their fathers, and their 
' ſubmiſſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; and this noble 
quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. Hiſtory tells 
us, that Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded them with. all the 
forces of his empire, and the Scythians retiring by little and little, Da- 
rius ſent an ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to con- 
clude their retreat, and when they intended to begin fighting. They 
returned for anſwer, with a ſpirit peculiar to that people, They 
had no cities or cultivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould 


give him battle; but when once he was come to the place of their 
Eithers monuments, he ſhould underſtand in what manner the Scyth- 


ans uſed to fight.“ LS wok _ 
The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip from their infancy ; they 
ſeldom appear on foot. They are dextrous in ſhooting at a mark, 


inſomuch that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will ſplit a pole with an 


arrow, though at a conſiderable diſtance. The dreſs of the men is very 
ſimple and ft for action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with 


limbs. 


narrow ſleeves made of deer's ſkin, both of one piece, and light to the 
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limbs. The Tartars live in huts half ſunk under ground ; they have 


fire in the middle, with a hole in the top to let out the ſmoke, and 
benches round the fire to ſit or lie upon. This ſeems to be the com- 


mon method of living among all the northern nations, from Lapland 


eaſtward, to the Japaneſe. ocean. In the extreme notthern provinces, 
during the winter, every family burrows itſelf as it were under ground: 
and we are told, that ſo ſociable are they in their diſpoſitions, that 
they make ſubterraneous communications with each other, ſo that they 
may be ſaid to live in an inviſible city. The Tartars are immoderately 
fond of horſe fleſh, eſpecially if it be young, and a little tainted, which 
makes their cabins extremely nauſeous. Though horſe fleſh be pre- 
ferred raw by ſome northern tribes, the general way of eating it is af- 
ter it has been ſmoked and dried. The Tartars purchaſe their wives 
with cattle. In their marriages they are not very delicate. Little or 
no difference is made between the child of a concubine or ſlave, and 
that of the wife; but among the heads of tribes the wife's ſon is al- 


ways preferred to the ſucceſſion. After a wife is turned of forty, ſhe 


is employed in menial duties as another ſervant, and as ſuch muſt at- 
tend the young wives who ſucceed to their places; nor is it uncom- 
mon, in ſome of the more barbarous tribes; or à father to marry his 
den daughter! ” ** 
The deſcendants of the old inhabitants of Siberia are ſtill moſt of 
them idolaters. They conſiſt of many nations, entirely differing from 
each other in their manner of living, religion, language, and counte- 
nances. But in this they agree; that none of them follow agriculture, 


which is carried on by ſome Tartars, and ſuch as are converted to 


Chriſtianity. A few of them breed cattle, and others follow hunt- 
ing. The population of Siberia has been much increaſed fince it be- 
came a Ruſſian province; for the Ruſſians have founded therein a 


number of towns, fortreſſes, and villages. Notwithitanding which 


it preſents but a void and deſert view; ſince, by its extent, it is capa- 
ble of ſupporting ſeveral millions more than it at preſerit contains. 
For the manners and cuſtoms of the other Tartars elonging to the 
Ruſſian empire, we refer to our account of that country. - _ ; 

REL1610Nn.] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
civil government, and is commonly accommodated to that. of their 
neighbours; for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, 
and even the Catholic religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idol- 
aters, and worſhip little rude images dreſſed up in rags. Each has 


bis own deity, with whom they make very free, when matters do not 
go according to their own mind. | | 


The Circaſſian religion is Paganiſm, for notwithſtanding they uſe 
circumciſion among them, they have neither prieſt, atcoran, or moſque, 


like other Mahometans. Every body here offers his own ſacrifice at 
pleaſure ; for which, however, they have certain days, eſtabliſhed rath- 


er by cultom than any poſitive command. Their moſt ſolemn ſacrifice 

is offered at the death of their neareſt friends, upon which occaſion - 

both men and women meet in the field to be preſent at the offering, 

which is a he-goat; and having killed, they flay it, and ſtretch the 

ſkin with the head and horns on, upon a croſs at the top of a * 
2 | | pole, 
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pole, placed commonly in a quickſet hedge (to keep the cattle from it;) 
and near the place the ſacrifice is offered by boiling and roaſting the 
fleſh, which they afterwards eat. When the feaſt is over, the men 
riſe, and, having paid their adoration to the ſkin, and muttered ovet 
ſome certain prayers, the women Withdraw, and the men conclude 
the ceremony with drinking a great quantity of aqua vitz, and this 
generally. ends in a quarrel before they part. | 


But the religion and government of the kingdom of Thibet; ind 


Laſſa, a large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, are the moſt re- 
markable, and the moſt worthy of attention. The Thibetians are gov- 
erned by the Grand Lama, or Delai Lama, who is not only ſubmitted 
to, and adored by them, but is alſo the great object of adoration for 
the various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who roam through the vaſt 
tract of continent which ſtretches from the banks of the Wolga, to 


Korea on the ſea of Japan. He is not only the ſovereign pontiff, the 


vicegerent of the Deity on earth; but, as ſuperſtition is ever the 
ſtrongeſt, where it is moſt removed from its object, the more remote 
Tartars abſolutely regard him as the Deity himſelf. They believe 
him to be immortal, and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. 
Every year they come up from different parts, to worſhip and make 
rich offerings at his fhrine : Even the emperor of China, who is a Man- 
chou 'Tartar, does not fail in acknowledgments to him in his religious 
capacity, though the Lama is tributary to him, and actually entertains, 
at a great expenſe, in the palace of Pekin, an inferior Lama, deputed 


as his nuncio from Thibet. The opinion of thoſe who are reputed. 


the moſt orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the Grand Lama 
ſeems to die, either of old age or infirmity, his ſoul in fa& only quits 
u crazy habitation, to look for another younger or better, and it is dif 


covered again in the body of ſome child, by certain tokens known on- 


ly to the lamas or prieſts; in which order he always appears. In 
1774, the Grand Lam̃a was an infant, which had been diſcovered ſome 
time before by the Tayſhoo Lama, who in authority and ſanctity of 


character is next to the Grand Lama, and during his minority acts as 


chief. The lamas, who form the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt 
powerful body in the ſtate; have the prieſthood entirely in their hands ; 
and, beſides; fill up many monaſtic orders, which ate held in great 
veneration among them. The reſidence of the Grand Lama is at Pa- 
toli, a vaſt palace on a mountain near the banks of the Burrumpooter, 


about ſeven miles from Laſſa. The Engliſh Eaſt India Company 


made a treaty with the Lama in 1774. The religion of Thibet, 
though in many reſpects it differs from that of the Indian Bramins, 


yet in others has a great affinity to it. The Thibetians have a great 


veneration for-the cow, and highly reſpe& the 'waters of the Ganges, 
the ſource of which they believe to be in heaven. The Suniaſſes, or 
Indian pilgrims, often viſit Thibet as an holy place, and the Lama 
always entertains a body of two or three handred in his pay. Beſides 
his religious influence and authority, the Grand Lama is poſſeſſed of 
=D f ⁊ 


ne fort of Dellmacotta, which commanded the principal paſs through the ridge 


of the Bootan mountains, was taken by ſtotm, by Capraity Jones in 1773, and the fame 


of this exploit made the Thibetians ſue for peace, 
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thing that can be meritorious in his ſight. But they alſo maintain, 
that the Supreme Being has. divided the government of the world, 
and the deſtiny of men, among a great number of ſubaltern divini- 
ties, under his command and control, but who nevertheleſs generally 
„ act according to their own fancies; and therefore 8 cannot 
diſpenſe with uſing all the means in their power for obtaining their 
favour. They likewiſe: ſuppoſe, that, for the moſt part, theſe inferi- 
or deities abominate and puniſh premeditated villany, fraud, and cru- 
elty. They are all firmly perfuaded of a future exiſtence; but they 
have many ſuperſtitious notions and practices. Among all the Scha- 
manes, women are conſidered as beings vaſtly inferior to men, and 
are thought to have been created only for their ſenſual pleaſure, to 
people the world, and to look after houſehold affairs: And in conſe- 
quence of theſe principles, they. are treated with much ſeverity and 
contempt. e . 18 


Cbsiosiriss. | Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build- 


ings, left by the above mentioned great conquerors and their fucceſ- 
728 Remains of ditehes and ramparts are frequently met with, 
heretofore either ſurrounded ſmall; towns, now quite demoliſhed, or 
were deſigned for the defence of camps, forts, or caſtles, the veſtiges 
of which are often to be diſcoyered upon the ſpot, as well as other 
traces of decayed importance. Many of them are in tolerable preſ- 
ervation, and make ſome figure even at preſent. 

+, The deſert of Kirguis abounds in the relics of opulent cities. 
Some gold and ſilver coins have been found, with ſeveral manuſeripts 


neatly written, which have been carried to Peterſburgh. In 1720, 
ſays M. Voltaire, in his hiſtory of Peter the Great, there were found : 
in Kalmuc Tartary a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, | 


and ear-rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue, an oriental prince with a diadem 
by 5 . | b ; bly | 5 
on his head, two women ſeated on thrones, and a rbll of manuſcripts; 
which was ſent by Peter the Great to the Academy of Inſcriptions at 
Paris, and proved to be in the language of Thibet. About 80 miles 
from Laſſa is the lake Falte, or Jangſo; of that extent, the natives 
ſay it requires 18 days to walk round it. In the middle of it are 
illands, one of which is the ſeat of the Lamaſa Turecpama, or the Great 
Regenerate, in whom the Thibetians think a divine ſpirit inhabits, as in 
5 the Great Lama. 1 14 2§ĩ9ñ aa is 3 e ee 
. Cirizs any Towxs.] Of theſe we know little but che names, and 
that they are in general no better than fixed hordes... They may be ſaid 
to be places of abode rather than towns or cities, for we do not find 
that titty are under any regular government, or that they can make a 
againſt any enemx. The few places, however, that are men - 
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toned in the preceding diviſions of this country, merit notice. To- 
bolſk and Aſtrachan are conſiderable cities, the firſt eontaining 15,000 


and the latter 70, 500 inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns have 
alſo lately been erected in different parts of Siberia, for civilizing the 
inhabitants; and rendering them obedient to the Ruſſian government. 


Terki, the capital of Circaſſian Tartary, is ſeated in a ſpacious plain 
on an iſland. formed by the rivers Terki and Buſtrow, and is garriſon- 
ed by 2,000 regulars, and 1,000 coffacks, It is well fortified with ram- 
parts and; baſtions in the modern ſtyle, well ſtored with cannon, and 


has always a conſiderable. garriſon in it, under the command ofa gov- 


ernor. | The Circaſſian prince who reſides Here, is_allowed five hun- 


dred Ruſſians for his guard, but none of his own ſubjects are permitted 


to dwell within any part of the fortifications. Ever fince the reduc- 
tion of thoſe parts to the obedience of Ruſſia, they have put in all pla- 


ces of ſtrength, not only Ruſſian garriſons and governors, but magiſ- 


trates and prieſts for the exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion; yet the 


Circaſſian Tartars are governed by their own princes, lords and judges; 
but theſe adminiſter juſtice in the name of the emperor, and in:mat- 


ters of importance, not without the preſence! of the Ruſſian governors, 
being. all obliged to take the oath of allegiance, to his imperial 


1 


„„ VVV „ | 
ſtories high, platformed at the top for walking. The Tartars of this 


province are numerous, and Mahometans, governed by à ſhefkel, 
whoſe office is elective. The city of Derbent is ſituated on the Caſ- 
pian ſhore, and called the frontier of Perſia. It is ſaid to have been 
firſt built by Alexander the Great, and that he here received the viſit 
from the Amazonian queen Thaleſtris. It is now. incloſed with a 
broad frong wall, built with large ſquare ſtones, hard as marble, 
from the quarries in Caucaſus. -Lafla is a ſmall city, but the houſes 
are of ſtone, and are ſpacious and Iofti g.. 
 CommercE anp ManuracTurEs.J This head makes no figure in 
the hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, 
beavers, rhubarb, muſk, and fiſn. The Aſtrachans, notwithſtanding 
their interruptions by the wild Tartars, carry on a conſiderable traffic 
into Perſia, to which they export leather, woollen and linen cloth, and 
ſome European manufactures. TY; — 99 5 | 


3 1. pores - 2 wt 5 5 * 725 a : 5 . $2.8 2 ; 4 — 1 75 5 ; he 
q ers Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known by 


the name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and. fur- 


4 | 4 ; q 7 f B 
niſhed thoſe amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed 


the Roman empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe 
fine provinges, where learuing and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes, of 
horror and barbarity. This muſt have been owing to the dreadful 
maſſacres made among the nations by the two above mentioned con-: 
querors and their deſcendan:s; for nothing is more common, according 
to their hiſtories, than their panting, 20 the ſword. three or tour hun- 
dred thouſand, people in a few days. ADs a 
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pe country of Uſbec Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 

empire than that of Rome or Greece. It was nat N Rn 
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Tamerlane, who enriched it with the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern 
world. But ſome authors have abſurdly queſtioned the veracity of 
the hiſtorians of theſe great conquerors, though it be better eſtabliſhed 
than that of the Greek or Roman writers. The former, about the 
year 1200 made himſelf maſter ôf thoſe regions, which form at this 
day the Aſiatic part of the Ruſſian empire; and his ſon Batau Sagin 
made himſelf maſter of Southern Ruſſia, and peopled it with Tartar 
colonies, which are now confounded or blended with the Ruſſians. 
Long and heavily did the Tartar yoke gall the neck of Ruſſia, till al- 
leviated by the diviſions among themſelves. But not till Ivan III. 


who aſcended the Ruſſian throne in 1462; were they delivered from 


theſe warlike invaders. He repeatedly defeated them, ſubdued the 
kingdom of Raſan and other: provinces,. and made his name reſpected 
in all that quarter. | ; | 

Tamerlane's memory has been more permanent than that. of Zingis 
Khan. His defeat of the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet hath been before 


noticed in the hiſtory of that nation, and great were his conqueſts, and 


his name, far beyond the limits of his proper dominions. His deſcent 
is claimed not only by all the Khans and petty princes of Tartary, but, 
by the emperor of Indoſtan himſelf. The capital of this country is 


| . Bokharia, which was known to the ancients by the name of Bucharia; 


ſituated in the latitude of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13, miles diſtant . 


4 


the Great, and who died in the year 1405. 


from the once famous city of Samarcand, the birth: place of Tamerlane 


The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common, compoſe innume- 
rable tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their herds, 
in the old patriarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſepa: 
rate Khans or leaders, that, upon particular emergencies, ele& a great 
Khan, who claims a paramount power over ſtrangers as well as na- 
tives, and who can bring into the field from 20 to foo, ooo horſemen. 
Their chief reſidence is a kind of military ſtation, which is moved and 


' ſhifted according to the chance of war and other occaſions. 


' Beſides what may be learned from their hiſtory and traditions, the 
ſtandard or colours of the reſpective tribes form a diſtinctive mark, 
whereby each Tartar knows the tribe to which he belongs. Theſe 


marks of diſtinction conſiſt of a piece of Chineſe linen, or other col- 


oured Ruff, ſaſpended on a lance, twelve feet in length, among the 


| Pagan Tartars. The Mahometan Tartars write upon their ſtandards 


the name of Gad, in the Arabic language. The Kalmucs and the 
Mogul 'Fartars, diſtinguiſh theirs by the name of ſome animal; and, 
as all the branches or diviſions of a tribe preſerve always the figure 
drawn upon the ftandard of that tribe, adding only the particular de- 


nomination of each branch, thoſe ſtandards anſwer the' purpoſe of a 


genealogical table or tree, by which each individual knows his origin 
ECL ee 
They are bounded om every fide by the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, the 
Mogul, the Perſian, and the Turkiſh empires; each of whom are 
puſhing on their conqueſts, in this extenſive, and in ſome places, fer- 


Ale country. The Khans pay a tribute, or acknowledgment of their 


Why 42rd, ; |; 2 1 0 f I © 83 8 
cy upon one or other of their powerful neighbours, who treat 
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them with caution and lenity; as che friendſhip of theſe barbarians is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the powers with whom they are al- 
lied. Some tribes, however, affect independency; and when united 
they form a powerful body, and of late have been very formidable 
to their neighbours, particularly to the Chineſe, as we ſhall men- 
tion in our account of that empire. The method of carrying on 
war, by waſting the country, is very ancient among the Tartars, 
and practiſed by all of them from the Danube eaſtward. This cir- 
cumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular troops, who 
muſt thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſtence, while the Tartars, hav- 
ing always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are at no loſs for 
proviſions. . 

For further "ration ("nag the TO of this country, ſee 
Aras 1 | 


1 ra EMPIRE or CHINA. 
eee aus e 


. 1 8g. Miles. 


Length 1450 20 5 "op 42 north Jatitude. 
Breadth 1250 between join and 123 eaſt longitude. } 15 105,000 


Hake which ſhould be added Chineſe Tartary. _ 15 644,000 


T is bounded by the Chineſe Turtary, and: an 
 Boowpanins, T amazin enen on the North; by the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which divides it from North America, on che Eaſt; by 
the Chineſian Sea, South ; and by Tonquin, and the Tartarian coun- 
tries and mountains of Thibet and Ruſſia, on the Weſt. 
Divisioxs.] The great diviſions of this empire, according to the 
authors of. the Univerſal Hiſtory, and the Abbe Groſier, in his 
eral deſcription of China, is into fifteen provinces, (excluſive of that 
of Lyau-tong, which is ſituated without, the Great Wall, though un- 
der the ſame dominion) each of which might, for their latgeneſs, 
fertility, Populouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for ſo many diſtinet king- 
' doms. We give the nat: account of the Geiles 155 Hits re 
from the me authorities: : | | 
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Province: | Chief Towns, | Cums Tarrary. | 
Pe-tcheli . Pekin This is bounded on the north by 
Kiang- nan . [Kang- ning-fou Siberia z on the eaſt by the gulf of | 
Kian-ſi Nan-tchang-fou Kamtſchatka and the Eaſtern Sea; 
_.. Fo-kien Fou-tcheou-fou on the ſouth by China; and on the 
| ne Tebe-kiang Hang: tcheou · fou weſt by the country of the Kal. 


Hou-quang Vou-tchang- fou |mouks, who are eſtabliſhed between 


[ſouth by the gulf of Lea-tong and 
— Corea; on the eaſt by the Eaſtern 


ſſea; and on the weſt by the country 
STATES „ 0 cum. of che Moguls. The country is di- 


| Ho-nan  _ |Cai-ſong-fon, | |the Caſpian Sea, and Caſghar. 

| 133 Tat pu EasTern CHIXESE TaxTary 

Chen li Seu | Extends north and fouth from che 

Sctchnen ＋ £5 -tou-fou 41ſt to the 55th degree of north 

: 5 llatitude, and eaſt and weſt from a- 
(Quang-tong Canton 

[ Quang-ſi Quei-ling-fou bout the 137th degree of longitude 

* . ES to the Eaſtern Sea. It is bounded 

| 4 Koei-tcheou |Koei-yang on the north by Siberia ; on the 

i 


Corea e __ vided into throe grand departments. 
Tong- king F 

Cochin China Proyinges. Chief Towns. 
Thibet Chen. yang Mougdon, ” ” 5 
The country of Ha-milt Kirin - [Kirin © © 

The iſles of Lieou-kicou |[Eriteiear Tritcicar | 


But i it is neceſſary. to ine the reader, that the information con- 
tained in Du Halde's voluminous aceount of China, is drawn from 
the papers of Jeſuits, and others ſent thither by the pope, whoſe miſ- 
ſions have been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſt 
fathers were men of penetration and judgment, and had great oppor- 
tunities of being: informed about a century ago; but even their ac 
counts of this empire are juſtly to be ſuſpected. They had powerful 
enemies at the court of Rome, where they maintained their footing 
only by magnifying: their own labours and ſueceſſ es, as well as the im- 
pootuipce of the Chineſe. empire. LW. | 

\Nane.] It is probably owing to a chineſe word We Middle 
from a notion the ares had that their country was'in the middle of | 
the world, 

e ] China, excepting t to the north, is a a plain country; 
and contains no remarkable mountains, | 

Rivess and Warkz.] The chief are the Yamour and the Ar- 
gun, which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tarta- 
ry; the Crocceus, or Whambo, or the Yellow River; the Kiam, 
or the Blue River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very * 
different, and is in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. 

: | Bavs.] The chief are thoſe of Nankin and Canton. 
Canars-]. Theſe are ſufficient to entitiethe ancient Chineſe to the 
character of being the wiſeſt and moſt induſtrious people in the Be 
L2G 
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The commodiouſneſs and length of their canals. are incredible. The 
chief of them are lined with hewn-ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo 
deep; that they carry large veſfels, and ſometimes they extend above 
1,000 miles in length. Thoſe veſſels are fitted up for all the conve- 
niences of life; and it has been thought by, ſome, that in China the 
water contains as many inhabitants as the land. They are furniſhed 
with one quays, and ſometimes with bridges of an amazing con- 


ſtruction. The navigation is flow, and the vellels ſometimes drawn 


by men. About 10,000 boars from 200 tons and under, are kept at 
the public expenfe. No precautions are wanting, that could be form- 
ed by art or perſeverance, for the ſafety of the paſſengers, in caſe a 
canal is eroſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents from the 


mountains. Theſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon the 


borders, render China the moſt delightful to the eye, of any country 

in the world, as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo by nature. 
Fonxzsrs. ] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not 
encumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted 
for producing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to 
grow but for ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from 
whence the trees, when cut down, can be conveyed to any place by 
8 „ 

Alk, Sort, and PRoDUCE.] The air of this empire is according to 
the ſituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the mid- 
dle mild, and in the ſouth hot. The ſoil is, either by nature or art, 
fruitful in every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveni- 
ences or luxuries of life. The culture of the cotton and the rice 
fields, from which the bulk of the inhabitants are clothed and fed, is 
ingenious almoſt beyond deſcription. The rare: trees, and aromatic 
productions, either ornamental or medicinal, that abound in other 
parts of the world, are to be found in China, and ſome others pecu- 
liar to itſelf; but even a catalogue of them Would form a little vol- 

ume. Some, however, muſt be mentioned. 5 | 


Ihe · callbab trer has a ſhort trunk; a {mooth bark crooked branches, 


red leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common 
cherry. e. The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tal- 


low, and when manufactured with oil ſerves the natives as candles; 


but they ſmell ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of the other trees pe- 
culiar to China, are ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake 
of the nature of pepper. The gum of ſome is Poiſonous, but affords 
the fineſt varnifſi in the world. After all that can be ſaid of thoſe, 
and many other beautiful and uſeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtand- 
ing their induſtry, are ſo wedded to their ancient cuſtoms, that they 


are very little, if at all, meliorated by cultivation. "The ſame may be 


ſaid of their rieheſt fruits, which, in general, are far from being ſo de- 
licious as thoſe of Europe, and indeed of America. This is owing to 
the Chineſe never practiſing grafting, ar inoculation of trees, and 
knowing nothing of experimental gardening. | 85 * 
We muſt not omit here to mention the raw-ſilk, which ſo much 
. abounds in China, and above all, the tea plant, or ſhrub. It is planted 
in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxurianey. Notwithſtanding 
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our long intercourſe with China, writers are ſtill divided about the 
different ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is groerally thought 
that the green and bohea teas grow on the ſame ſhrub, but that the 
latter admits of ſome kind of preparation, which takes away its rak. 


ing qualities, and gives it a deeper colour. The other kinds, which go 


y the names of imperial, congo, ſinglo, and the like, are occaſioned 
probably by the nature of the ſoils, and from the provinces in which 
they grow. The culture of this plant ſeems to be very ſimple ; and 
it is certain that ſome kinds are of a much higher 2nd delicious fla- 
vour than others. It js thought that the fineſt, which is called the 
flower of the tea, is imported over land to Ruſſia; but we know of 


*, 


* 


between the bohea and the green. 


7 - * 8 * 1 


It is ſuppoſed, that the Portugueſe had the uſe of tea long before 


> 


the Englith, but it was introduced among the latter before the Reſ- 
toration, as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that 
ſettled the exciſe on the king for life in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, 
wife to Charles II. rendered the uſe of it common at court. The 
ginſeng, ſo famous among the Chineſe as the univerſal remedy, and 
monopolized even by their emperors, is now found to be but a com- 
mon root, and is plentiful in America. When brought to Europe, it 
is little diſtinguiſhed for its healing qualities; and this inſtance alone 
ought to teach us with what caution the former accounts of Ching 
F. 5 be read. The ginſeng, however, is a patiye of the Chineſe 
Tartarv. ff e e 8 ah: 8 ho . 

by. e anp MMERATs, ] China (if we are to believe naturaliſts) 
produces all metals and minerals that are known in the world. White 


copper is peculiar to China, but we know of no extraordinary quality 


it poſſeſſes. One of the fundamental maxims of the Chineſe govern- 

ment is, that of not introducing a ſuperabundancy of gold and filver, 

for fear of huxting induſtry. The gold mines, therefore, are but 

fightly worked, and the currency of that metal is ſupplied by the 

| png the people pick uy in the ſand of rivers and mountains. The 
ver ſpecie js furniſhed from the mines of Honan. | 


Porvr Arion Aub INHaBiTanTts.] Much bas been ſaid of the 


populaticn of China. It is undoubtedly great. According to Le 
Compte the 15 Provinces contain 2,357 fortified towns, 10,128,789 


families, 58,916,783 men. But this ſubje& has been treated with 


the utmoſt attention and induſtry by M. Amiot, in a diſſertation dated 
Sept. 1777, and inſerted in the 6th vol. of tha Memoirs concernant 
tes Chinois.” By eſtimates of the inhabitants of each province made 
by authority, and communicated to the late M. Allerſtain, Preſident 
of the Mathematical department, it appears that this great empire 
contains at leaſt #qvo hundred millions of inhabitants. Notwithſtanding 
the induſtry of the people, their amazing population frequently occa- 
fions a dearth. Parents, who cannot ſupport their female children, 
are allowed to caſt them into the river; but they faſten a gourd to the 
child, that it may float on the water; and there are often compaſſion; 
ate people of fortune, who are moved by the cries of the children to 


3 


little difference in their effects on che human body. The greateſt is 


7 - i HE 4 * 3 5 
fave them from death. Thy Chineſe, in their perſons, are middly 
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fixed, their faces broad, their eyes black and ſmall, their noſes rather 


ſhort. The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty. They pluck 
up the hairs of the lower part of their faces by the roots with twee- 
zers, leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard. Their Tartar 
princes compel them to cut off the hair of their heads, and, like Ma- 
hometans, to wear only a lock on the crown. Their complexion to- 
- wards the north is fair, towards the ſouth, ſwarthy, and the fatter a 
man is, they think him the handſomer. Men of quality and learning, 
who are not much expoſed to the ſun, are delicately complexioned. 
and they who are bred to letters let the nails of their fingers grow 
to an enormous length, to ſhew that they are not employed in man- 
pal labour. | 3 | 
The women have little eyes, plump roſy lips, black hair, regular 
features, and a delicate though florid complexion. The ſmallneſs of 
their feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing 
is omitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, 
ſo that when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to 
walk. This fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented by. the 
ancient Chineſe, to palliate their jealouſy. * - | 

DxnBSS. ] This varies according to the degrees among them. The 
men wear eaps on their heads of the faſhion of a bell; thoſe of quality 
are ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and looſe, 
conſiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown over them, filk 
boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. The ladies towards 
the ſouth wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn 


up in a net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. Their dreſs differs bur 


little from that of the, men, only their gown or upper garment has 
very large open ſleeves. The dreſs both of men and women varies, 
however, according to the temperature of the climate. : 
4 rn The parties never ſee each other, in China, till the 
bargain is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the 
parties are perfect children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcan- 
dal is to bring females into the world; and if a woman of a poor 
family happens to have three or four girls ſueceſſively, it not unfre- 


quently happens that ſhe will expoſe them on the high roads, or caſt 


them into a river. | 8 hilt 
_FuxgraLs.] People of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and 
their tombs to be built in their life time. No perſons are buried 
within the walls of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought 


into a town, if a perſon died in the country, Every Chineſe keeps in his 
houſe a table, upon which are written the names of his father, grand- 
father, and great grandfather, before which they frequently burn in- 


cenſe, and proſtrate themſelves ; and when the father of a family dies, 
the name of the great grandfather is taken away, and that of the de- 

ceaſed is added. . ; Es OO 
Lancvace.] The Chineſe language contains only three hundred 


and thirty words, all of one ſyllable : But then each word is pronoun; 


ged with ſuch various modulations, and each with a different meaning, 


that it becomes more copious than could be eaſily imagined, and en- 


Ales them to expreſs themſelves very well on the common occaſions 
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in their gardening, and planning their grounds, the F 


of life. The mitnonaties, who ada pt the European 8 wel 


as they can, to the expreſſion of Cvineſe words, have deviſed eleven 


different, and ſome of them very compounded, marks and aſpirations, 


to ſignify the various modulationis; ; elevations, and depreſſions of the 
voice, Which diſtinguiſſi the ſeveral meanings of the ſame monoſylla. 
ble. The Chineſe oral language being thus barren and contracted, is 
unfit for literature, and therefore, their literature is all compriſed in 
arbitrary characters, which are amazingly complicated and numerous; 
according to ſome of their writers they amount to twenty-five thou- 
fand; to thirty or forty thouſand; according to' others; but the later 


writers ſay they amount” to eighty thouſand; though he is reckoned a 


very learned man, who is maſter of fifteen or twenty thouſand; This 

language being wholly addreſſed to the eye, and having no affinity 

with their tongue, as ſpoken, the latter has ſtill continued in its ori- 

e rude, uncultivated E While the former Bas receired all Pol 
ble improvements. 


The Chineſe eharaRers; Mr. Aftle bers; which ak wy length of 


time become ſymbolic, were originally imitative; they ſtill partake ſo 


much of their original hieroglyphie nature, that the do not combine 
into words like letters or marks for ſdunds; but we find one mark for 
a man, another for a horſe; a third for a dop, and in'ſhort a ſeparate 


_ and diſtin mark for each thing which hath a corporeal form. The 


Chineſe alfo uſe a great number of marks entirely of a ſymbolic na- 
ture, to impreſs on the eye the conception of the mind, which have 
no corporeal forms, though they do not combine theſe laſt marks in- 


to words, like marks for ſounds or letters; but à ſeparate mark is 


made to repreſent or ſtand for each idea, and! they uſe them in the 


ſame manner as they de their abridged piſtureccharadiere, which were | 


originally imitative or hieroglyphic. 

The Chinefe books begin from the right hand; their letters are 
placed in perpendicular columns; of which there are generally ten in 
a page. They are read downwards, beginning from the right hand 


ſide of the paper. Sometimes a title is Placed er NF eee woe _ 


7 likewiſe read from the right hand. 
 Genws:axD Learning] The genius of the Chinieſe, ir is "Fl ws 


Crue to themſelves. They have no conception of- what 1s — 


in writing, regular in architecture, or natural in 17775 g; and yet 


true ſublime and beautiful. They perform all tlie operations of arith- 
metic with prodigious quickneſs, but differently from the Europeans, 
Till the latter came among them, they were ignorant of mathematic- 
al learning, and all its depending arts. They had no proper appara- 
tus for aſtronomical obſervations; and the metaphyſical learning, 
vhich exiſted among them, was only known to their philoſophers ; 
but even the arts introduced by the Jeſuits were of very ſhort dura- 


tion among them, and laſted very little longer than the reign of Cang- | 


hi, who was contemporary with Charles II. of England, nor is it very 
probable they ever will be revived. It has been generally ſaid, that 
they underſtood; printing before the Europeans; but that can be on- 


by * to block Printing, for the fuſile and moveable types were 


undoubtedly 


it upon the 
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undoubtedly Dutch or German inventions. The Chineſe, however; 
had almanacks, which were ſtamped from plates or blocks, many hun- 
died years before printing was diſcovered in Europe. 

The difficulty of maſterin ng and retaining ſuch a 1 ofi k urbitra 
ry marks and characters as there are in what may be called the Chi- 
neſe written language, greatly retards the progreſs of their erudition. 
But there is no part of the globe where learning is attended with ſuch 

honours and rewards, and where there are more powerful 'induce- 
ments to cultivate and purſue it. The literati are reverenced as men 
of another ſpecies, and are the only nobility known in China. If their 
birth be ever ſo mean and low, they become mandarins of the higheſt 
rank, in proportion to the extent of their learning. On the other 
hand, however exalted their birth may be; they quickly ſink into pov- 
erty and obſcurity, if they negle& thoſe ſtudies which raiſed their fa- 
thers. It has been. obſerved, that there is no nation in the world where 
the firſt honours of the ſtate lie ſo open to the loweſt of the people, 
and where. there is leſs of hereditary greatneſs. The Chineſe range 
all their works of literature into four claſſes. The firſt is the elaſs of 
King, or the ſacred books, which contains the Principles: of the Chi- 
neſe religion, morality, and government, and ſeveral curious and ob. 
ſcure records, relative to theſe important ſubje&s. Hiſtory forms a 
clafs apart; yet, in this firſt claſs, there are placed ſome hiſtorical mon- 
uments or accounts of their relation or religion and government, and 
among others the Tetun-tficou, a work of Confucius, which contains 
the. annals: of twelve kings of Low, the native country of that illuſtri- 
ous ſage. The ſecond claſs is that of the Su, or Che; that is, of hiſto. 
ry and the hiſtorians. The third claſs, called 7; ſus or Te, aompre- 
hends philoſophy and the philoſophers, and contains all the works of 
the Chineſe literati, the productions alſo of foreign ſects and religions, 
which the Chineſe conſider only in the light of philoſophical opins 
ions, and all books relative to mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, milita: 
ry ſcience, the art of divination, agriculture, | and the arts and 1ciens 
ces in general. The fourth claſs is called Tee; or Mi ifcellanies, and con- 
tains. all the poetical books of the Chineſe, their pieces of eloquence; 
their ſongs, romances, tragedies, and comedies... The Chineſe'literatiz 
7% all the periods of their monarchy, have applied themſelves leſs to 

ſtudy of nature, and to the reſearches of natural philoſophy, than 
to moral i inquiries, the practical ſcience of life, and internal polity and 
manners. It is ſaid, that it was not before the dynaſty of the Song, 
in the 1oth and 1 Ich centuries after Chriſt, that the Chineſe philoſo- 
pbhers formed hypotheſes concerning the natural ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
and entered into diſcuſſions, of a ſcholaſtie kind, in conſequence, per- 
haps, of the intercourſe they had long kept up with the Arabians, who 
ſtudied. with ardour the works of Ariſtotle. And ſince tlie Chineſe 
have begun to pay ſome attention to natural philoſophy, their progreſs 
init has been much inferior, to that of the Europeans. 

The invention of gunpowder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who 
made uſe of it, againſt Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane. They ſeem ta 
bave now nothing of ſmall fre- arms, and to have been acquainted 
WT: Wich the gannon, Which they call tlie fire- pan: Their induſtry 
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in their manufactures of ſtuffs, porcelane, japanning, and the like ſed. 
entary trades is amazing, and can be equalled only by their labours in 
the field, in making canals, levelling mountains, raiſing gardens, and 
navigating their junks and boats. "7 1 —_ 

_ AnTiquiTIEs And CuriosITIES.] Few natural curioſities preſent 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprehended under foreign 
articles. Some volcanos, and rivers and lakes of particular qualities, 
are to be found in different parts of the empire. The volcano of 
Lineſung is faid ſometimes to make ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and 
aſhes, as to occaſion a tempeſt in the air ; and ſome of Cale lakes are 
ſaid to petrify fiſhes when put into them. The artificial curioſities of 


China are ſtupendous. The great wall, ſeparating China from Tarta- 


ry, to prevent the incurſions of the 'Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend from 
1,200 to 1,500 miles, It is carried over mountains and vallies, and 


reaches from the province of Xenſi to the Kang ſea, between the 


Provinces of Pekin and Lænotum. It is in moſt places built of brick 
and mortar, which is ſo well tempered, that though it has ſtood for 
1,800 years, it is but little decayed. . The beginning of this wall is a 
large bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea, in the province of Petcheli, to 
the eaſt of Pekin, and almoſt m the ſame latitude : It is built like the 
walls of the capital city of the empire, but much wider, being terraſ. 
ſed and caſed with bricks, and is from twenty to twenty-five feet high. 
P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a map of theſe prov- 


inces, often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſare the baſis of trian- 


les, and to take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always 
found it paved wide enough for five or fix horſemen to travel abreaſt 
with eaſe. Mention has been already made of the prodigious canals 


The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries, 
and other edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told con- 
cerning the cavities in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabulons. The 


. Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. They are built ſome- 


times upon barges ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo as to be parted, 
and to let the veſſels paſs that ſail up and down the river. Some of 
them run from mountain to mountain, and conſiſt only of one arch ; 
that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 high, though 
a ſingle arch, and joins two mountains; and ſome in the interior parts 


of the empire are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The triumphal 


arches of this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curioſities. 
Though they are not built in the Greek or Roman ſtyle of architec- 


ture, yet they are ſuperb and beautiful, and erected to the memories of 
their great men, with valt labour and expenſe. They are ſaid in the 
whole to be eleven hundred, two hundred of which are particular- 
ly magnificent. 'Their ſepulchral monuments make likewiſe a great 
figure. 'Their towers, the models of which are now ſo common in 
Europe under the name of pagodas, are vaſt embelliſhments to the 
face of their country. They ſeem to be conſtructed by a regular or- 
der, and all of them are finiſhed with exquiſite carvings and gildings, 
and other ornaments. That at Nankin, which is 200 feet high, and 
40 in diameter, is che moſt admired, It is called the Porcelane Tow. 
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er, becauſe. it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly 
remarkable for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for 
their capaciouſneſs, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of the 
idols they contain. The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which 
gave name to one. of their principal feſtivals. A bell of Pekin weighs 
120,000 pounds, but'its ſound is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The falt 
curioſity I ſhall mention, is their fire-works;. which in China exceed 
thoſe of all other nations. In ſhort, every province of China is a 
ſcene of curioſities, Their buildings, except their pagodas, being 
confined to no order, and ſuſceptible of all kinds of ornaments, haye- 
a wild variety, and a pleaſing elegance, not void of magnuificence, 
agreeable to the eye and the imagination, and preſent a diverlity of 
objects not to be found in European architecture. 

CuiEr Cirres.} Little can be ſaid of theſe more than that ſome 
of them are immenſely large. The empire is ſaid to contain 4, 300 
walled cities; Le Compte ſays but 2, 357; the chief of which are 


| Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. Pekin, the capital of the whole empire 


of China, and the ordinary reſidence of the emperors, is ſituated in x 
very fertile plain, 20 leagues diſtant from the great wall. It is an 


oblong ſquare, and is divided into two cities: That which contains 


the emperor's, palace is called the Tartar city, becauſe the houſes 
were given to the Tartars when the preſent family came to the throne ;; 
and they, refuſing to ſuffer the Chineſe to inhabit it, forced them to 
live without the walls, where they in a ſhort time built a new city ; 
which, by being joined to the other, renders the whole of an irregular 
form, ſix leagues in compaſs. The walls and gates of Pekin are of 
the ſurpriſing height of fifty cubits, ſo that they hide the whole city; 
and are ſo broad, that centinels are placed upon them on horſeback ; 
for there are flopes within the city of conſiderable length, by which 
borſemen may aſcend the walls, and in ſeveral places there are houſes 
built for the guard. The gates, which are nine in number, are neither 
embelliſhed with ſtatues, nor other carving ; all their beauty conſiſt- 


ing in their prodigious height, which at a diſtance ren tem a no- 
0 


ble appearance. The arches of the gates are built of marble, and the 
reſt with large bricks cemented with excellent mortar. Moſt of the 
ſtreets are built in a direct line; the 54 5 are about 120 feet broad, 
and a league in length. The ſhops, where they ſell ſilks and china 
ware, generally take up the whole ſtreet, and afford a very agreeable 


proſpet, Each ſhopkeeper places before his ſhop, on a ſmall kind 


of pedeſtal, a board about twenty feet high, painted, varniſhed, and 
often gilt, on which are written in large characters the names of the 
ſeveral commodities he ſells. Theſe being placed on each ſide of 
the ſtreet at nearly an equal diſtance from each other, have a very pret- 
ty appearance ; but the houſes are poorly built in front, and very low, 
moſt of them having only a ground. floor, . and, none exceeding one 


ſtory above it. Of all the buildings in this great city, the moſt re- 
markable is the imperial palace, the grandeur of which does not con- 


ſiſt ſo much in the nobleneſs and elegance of the architecture, as in 
the multitude of its buildings, courts, and gardens, all regularly 
diſpoſed; for within the walls are not only the emperor's houſe, but a 
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kttle town, inhabited by the officers of the court, and a multitude of 
artificers, employed and kept by the emperor ; but the houſes of the 
eourtiers and artificers are low and ill contrived. F. Attiret, a French 
Jeſuit, who was indulged with x fight of the palace and gardens, 
fays, that the palace is more than three miles in circumference, and 
that the front of the buildings ſhines with gildings paint, and varniſh, 


while the inſide is ſet off and furniſhed with every thing that is moſt 
beautiful and precious in China, the Indies, and Europe. The gar- 
dens of this palace are large tracts of ground, in which are raiſed, at 
proper diltances, artificial mountains, from 20 to 60 feet high, which 
form a number of ſmall vallies, plentifully watered by canals, which 
uniting, form lakes and meres. Beautiful and magnificent barks fail 
on theſ2 pieces of water, and the banks are ornamented with ranges 
-. ab eee not any two of which are ſaid to have any reſemblance 
to each other, which diverſity produces a very pleaſing effeck. Eve- 
ry valley has its houſe of pleaſure, very large: Many of theſe houſes 
are built with cedar, brought, at a vaſt expenſe, the diſtance of 500 
leagues. Of theſe palaces, or houſes of pleaſure, there are more than 
200 in this vaſt encloſure. In the middle of a lake, which is near 
half a league in diameter every way, is a rocky iſland, on which is 
built a palace, containing more than a hundred apartments. It bas 
four fronts, and is a very elegant and magnificent ſtructure. The 
mountains and Hills are covered with trees, particularly ſuch as pro- 
duce beautiful and romantic flowers; and the canals are edged with 
ruſtic pieces of rock, diſpoſed with ſuch art, as exactly to reſemble the 
wildneſs of nature. The city of Pekin is ſaid to contain two mil. 
lions of inhabitants. | 5 CD 
Nankin is ſaid to exceed Pekin, both in extent and population. 
But if we may judge from the account which M. Bourgeois, miſ- 
fionary at Pekin, gives of it, in a letter of his, dated in 1777, we are 
to believe that there is nothing remarkable in this celebrate d city, 
but its famous ſteeple, its vaſt circumference, the barren hills, and 
uncultivated tracts of land that are incloſed within its walls, and 
which make a ſtranger think that he has left it far behind him when 
he is in the midſt of it. 5 5 e 


Canton is the greateſt port in China, and the only port that has 


been much frequented by Europeans. The city wall is about five 
miles in circumference, with very pleaſant walks atound it. From 
the top of ſome adjacent hills, on which forts are built, you have a 
fine proſpect of the country. It is beautifully interſperſed with 
mountains, little hills, and vallies, all green; and theſe again pleaſ- 
antly diverſified with ſmall towns, villages, high towers, temples, the 
ſeats of mandarins and other great men, which are watered with de- 


.  Iightful Jakes, canals, and ſmall branches from the river Ta; on 
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The ſtreets of Canton are ſo | crowded, that it is difficult to walk in 
them; yet women of any faſhion are ſeldom to be ſeen, unleſs by 
chance when coming out of their chairs. There are great numbers 
of market - places for fiſh, fleſh, poultry, vegetables, and all kinds of 
proviſions, which are ſold very cheap. There ate many private walks 
about the ſkirts of the town, where thoſe of the better ſort have their 
houſes, which are very little frequented by Europeans, whoſe buſineſs 
lies chiefly in the trading parts of the city, where there are only ſhops 
and ware-houſes. Few of the Chineſe traders of any ſubſtance keep 
tlieir families in the houſe where they do buſineſs, but either in the 
city, in the more remote ſuburbs, or farther up in the country. They 
have all ſuch a regard to privacy, that no windows are made towards 
the ſtreets, but in ſhops and places of public buſineſs, nor do any of 
their windows look towards thoſe of their neighbours. The ſhops of 
thoſe that deal in ſilk are very neat, make a fine ſhow, and are all in 
one place; for tradeſmen, or dealers in one kind of goods, herd to- 
gether in the ſame ſtreet. It is computed that there are in this city, 
and its ſuburbs, 1,200,000 people; and there are often 5,000 trading 
veſſels lying before the city. ey! ENG 
TaADRE and ManuracTures.] China is fo happily ſituated, and 
produces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that-it may be 
ſaid to be the native land of induſtry; and which is exerciſed with valt 
art and neatneſs. They make paper of the bark of bamboo, and oth- 
er trees, as well as of cotton, but not comparable for records, or print- 
ing, to the European. Their ink, for the uſe of drawing, is welt 
known in England, and is ſaid to be made of oil and lamp-black. 
We have already mentioned the antiquity of their printing, which they 
ſill do by cutting their characters on blocks of wood. The manufac- 
ture of that earthen ware, generally known by the name of China, was 
long a ſecret in Europe, and brought immenſe ſums to that country. 
The ancients knew and eſteemed it highly under the name of porcelanes. *' 
but it was of a much better fabric than the modern. Though the 
Chineſe affect to keep that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is well 
known that the principal material is a prepared pulverized earth, and 
that ſeyeral European countries far exceed the Chineſe in manufactur- 
ing this commodity.“ The Chineſe ſilks are generally plain and flow- 
ered gauzes, and they are ſaid to have been originally fabricated in 
that country, where the art of rearing ſilk. worms was firſt diſcovered. 
They manufacture ſilk likewiſe. of a more durable kind, and their cot- 
ton, and other cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm Wear. 
Their trade, it is well known, is open to Americans and to all the 
European nations, with whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is 
the pride and avarice of the Chineſe, that they think no manufactures 
equal to their own. But it is certain, that ſince the diſcovery of the 
porcelane manufacture, and the vaſt improvements the Europeans 
The Engliſh in particular have carried this branch / to a high degree of perfection, 
as appears from the commiſſions which hate been received of late from ſeveral 
Princes of Europe; and we hope that a manufacture ſo generally uſefut, will meet 


with encouragement from every true gatriot in every country where the raw ma- 
teria! is ſounſd. | The 5 
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have made in the weaving branches, the Chineſe commerce has beem 


on the decline. 5 
ConsT1TUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) This was a very inſtructive, 

entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars ; for 

though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chi- 


neſe, the Tartars have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the ancient 


diſcipline in many reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Eu. 
ropeans may have contributed to their degeneracy. 'The original plan 
of the Chineſe government was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. Duty and obedtence to the father of each ſamily 
was recommenided and enforced in the moſt rigorous manner but at 
the fame time, the emperor was conſidered as the father of the whole, 
His mandarins, or great officers of ſtate, were looked upon as his ſub. 
ftitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion which were due from the infe. 


rior ranks to the ſuperior, were ſettled and obſerved witlr the moſt- 


ſcrupulous preciſion, and in a manner that to us ſeems highly ridicu- 


lous. The ſimple claim of obedience required great addreſs and 


knowledge of buman nature to render it effe&ual; and the Chineſe 
legiſlators, Confucius particularly, appear to have been poſſeſſed of won: 


_ derful abilities. They enveloped their dictates in a number of my tical 


appearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and veneration. The 
mandarins had modes of ſpeaking and writing different from thoſe of 
other ſubjects, and the people were taught to believe chat their princes 
partook of divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom feen, and more ſeldom 
approached. BT Tas | 
Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public tranquillity for an incredi- 
ble number of years, yet it had a fundamental defect that often con- 


vulſed, and at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame atten- 


tion was not paid to the military as to the. civil duties. The Chineſe 
had paſſions like other men, and ſometimes a weak or wicked admin- 
iſtration drove them into arms, and a revolution eaſily ſucceeded, 
which they juſtified by ſaying, that their ſovereign had ceaſed, to be 
their father. During thoſe commotions, one of the parties naturally 
invited their neighbours the Tartars to their aſſiſtance; and it was 
thus thoſe, barbariaris, who had great ſagacity, became acquainted 
with the weak ſide of their conſtitution, and they availed themſelves 
zccordingly, by invading and conquering the empire. 


Beides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience; the Chineſe had 


ſumptuary laws, and regulations for the expenſes of all degrees of 
ſubjects, which were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, 
and preventing the effects of ambitien. By their inſtitutions likewiſe 
the mandarins might remonſtrate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſub- 


' miffive manner, upon the errors of his government, and when he was 


a virtuous prince, this freedom was often attended with the moſt ſal- 


utary effects. No country in the world is ſo well provided with 


magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, both in civil and criminal mat- 
ters, as China; but they are often ineffectual through want of public 
virtue in the execution. The emperor is ſtyled . Holy Son of Heaven, 
Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of his people.”  ' 
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Rrricton. ] This article is nearly connected with the preceding. 
Though the ancient Chineſe worſhipped idols, yet their philoſophers 
ad legiſlators had juſter ſentiments of the Deity, and indulged the 
people in the worſhip of ſenſible objects, only to make them more ſub- 
miſſive to government. The Jeſuits made little oppoſition to this, 
when they attempted to convert the Chineſe; and ſuffered their 


proſelytes to worſhip Tien, pretending that it was no other than the 
name of God. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chineſe legiſlators, 


introduced a molt excellent ſyſtem of morals among the people, an 
endeavoured to ſupply the want of juſt ideas of a future ſtate, by pre- 
ſcribing to them the worſhip of inferior deities. Their morality ap- 
roximated to that of Chriſtianity ; but as we know little of their re- 
leon, only through tlie Jeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the nu- 
merous inſtances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chineſe 
with the Chriſtian religion. Thoſe fathers, it mult be owned, were 
men of great abilities, and made a Wonderful progreſs about a centu- 
ry ago in their converſions z but they miſtook the true character of 
the emperor who was their patron z for he no ſooner found that they 
were in fact aſpiring to the civil direction of the government, than he 
expelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and prohib- 
ited the exerciſe of their religion; ſince which time Chriſtianity has 
made no progreſs in China, ee wi ihe 
PoZLiC Roaps.] The ſecurity of travellers and an eaſy mode of 
conveyance for paſſengers and merchandize of every kind, are objects 
to which particular attention ſeems to have been paid by adminiſtra- 


tion in China. The manner in which the public reads are managed, 


greatly contributed to the former. 1 51 

Theſe roads are in general very broad; they are paved in all the 
ſouthern provinces, and ſome of the northern. Valleys have been 
filled up, and paſſages have been cut through rocks and mountains, 
in order to make commodious highways, and to preſerve them as 
nearly as poſſible on a level. They are generally bordered with very 
lofty trees, and ſometimes with walls eight or ten feet in height, to 
prevent travellers from entering into tlie fields. Openings are left 
in them at certain intervals, which give a paſſage into croſs roads, 
that conduct to different villages. On all the great roads covered 
ſeats are erected at proper diſtances, where the traveller may ſhelter 
Dn from the inclemency of the winter, or the exceilve. heats of 
ummer. i 


There is no want of inns on the principal highways, and even on 


the croſs roads. The former are very ſpacious, but they are badly 
ſupplied with proviſions. People are even obliged to carry beds with 
them, or to fleep on a plain mat. Government requires of thoſe 
who inhabit them, to give lodging only to thoſe who aik and pay 


wr” | 77 
We meet with many turrets, (ſays Mr. Bell) called poſt-houſes, 
erected at certain diſtances. one from another, with a flag- ſtaff, on 
which is hoiſted the imperial pennant. Theſe places are guarded 
by ſoldiers, who run from one polt to another with great ſpeed, car- 
ot 


H 


mg letters which concern the emperar. The; turrets are in light 
. | | br 
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of one another, and by ſignals they can convey intelligence of any re- 


markable event. By theſe means the court is informed in the ſpeedi- 
eſt manner of whatever diſturbance may happen in the moſt remote 


part of the empire. | 
Revxnvues.] Theſe are ſaid by ſome to amount to twenty millions 
ſterling a year ; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not 
at all abound in China. The taxes collected for the uſe of govern- 
ment in rice, and other commodities, are certainly very great, and 
may be eaſily impoſed, as an account of every man's family and 
fubſtance is annually enrolled, and very poſſibly may amount to that 
ſum. | | 
Military Au D Making STRENGTH. ] China is, at this time, a far 
more powerful empire than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern 
Tartars in 644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun- 


tchi, the firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary 


fubjects to conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, 
and the Chineſe to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two na- 
tions were thereby incorporated. The Chineſe were appointed to all 
the civil offices of the empire. The emperor made Pekin the ſeat of 
his government, and the Tartars quietly fabmitted to a change of 
their country and condition, which was ſo much in their favour. 
This fecurity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes from 
them all military objects; the Tartar power alone, being formidable 
to that empire. The only. danger that threatens it at preſent is the 
diſuſe of arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five mil. 
tons of men; but in theſe are comprehended all who are employed 
in the collection of the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, 
the great roads, and the public peace. The imperial guards amount. 


to about 30,000. Ls to the marine force, it is compoſed chiefly 


of the junks we have atready mentioned, and other ſmall fhips, that 
trade coaſt-ways, or to the neighbouring countries, os to prevent ſud- 
den deſcents. | Bb 5 | 
A treatiſe on the military art, tranſlated from the Chineſe inte 
the French language, was publiſhed at Paris in 1772, from which it 
appears that the Chinefe are well verſed in the theory of the art 
of war: but caution, and care, and circumſpettion, are much recom- 
mended to their generals; and one of their maxims is, never to fight 
with enemies either more numerous, or better armed than themſelves. 
Hisrory.] The Chineſe pretend as a nation to an antiquity. be- 
ond all meaſure of credibility; and their annals have been carried 
yond the period to which the ſcripture chronology aſſigns the crea- 
tion of the world. Poan-Kou is ſaid by them to have been the firſt 
man, and the interval of time. betwixt him and the death of the cele- 
brated Confucius, which was in the year before Chriſt, 479, has been 
reckoned from 276, ooo to 96,961,740 years. But upon an accurate 
inveſtigation of this ſubject, theſe extravagant pretenſions to antiquity 
appear to be. wholly unſupported. A correſpondence has been carri- 


ed on, for a number of years paſt, with the miſſionaries of China, and 


with two young Chineſe, whom, the deſire of being uſeful to their 
country, engaged to leave it for ſome time, that they might learn, in 
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France, che European languages and ſciences. After a reſidence of 


ſeveral years there, where they applied themſelves with ſingular atten- 


tion to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, chemiſtry, &c. and allo ac- 
quired a conſiderable knowledge of trade, manufactures, and the me- 
chanic arts, they returned to China in 1765, carrying with them in- 
ſtructions and queſtions, relating to a variety of objects, which the 
learned and others deſired to have elucidated. On their arrival in 
China, they joined their labours with thoſe of the miſſionaries, and 
thus, ſince the year 1766, a variety of pieces have been annually 


ſent, containing anſwers to the queſtions that had been propoſed to 


wen. | 


a, ww. 


In 1776, was printed iti à {to vol. at Paris, the firſt of a ſeries of 


volumes, (ſome of which have ſince been publiſked) which we are 


allowed to expe& from this annual correſpondence. This volume 
contains, among other valuable things, an ample memoir concernin 
the antiquity of the Chineſe nation. It is replete with learned re- 
ſearches, and ſhews a very extenſive degree of erudition. The au- 
thors give a mortal blow to the pretended antiquity of the Chineſe 
empire, and the authenticity of its anctent-hiltory. They prove that 
all hiſtorical relations of events prior to the reign of YAO, who lived 
2057 years before Chriſt, are entirely fabulous, compoſed in modern 
times; unſupported by authentic records, and full of contradictions 
The fame volume contains the tranſlation of two books of great 
antiquity; the one entitled 7ahio, or the Grand Science? The other T /ong- 
yong, or the exact middle way, with a preface and notes: 'Theſe two 
pieces of morality contain the moſt excellent precepts of wiſdom and 
virtue, expreſſed with the greateſt eloquence; elegance and precifion. 


In the preface to them we are told, they were compoſed by the grand- 


ſon of Confucius, and one of his diſciples, from the leſſons of that great 
philoſopher. If ſo, they are indeed uncommonly curious, and are 
equal to the nobleſt philoſophical remains of Grecian antiquity, of 
which they bear, in ſeveral places, a very ſtrong reſemblance. But 
one of the paſſages, which is very ſtriking, and which far exceeds, in 
clearneſs, the prophecy of Socrates, is that which follows: Hoy ſub- 


lime are the ways of the Holy One ! His virtue ſhall fill the univerſe— 


ſhall vivify all things, and ſhall riſe to the Tier or Supreme Deity. 
What a noble courſe is opening to our view ! What new laws and ob- 
ligations ! What auguſt rites and ſacred ſolemnities! But how ſhall 
mortals obſerve them, if He does not firſt give them the example? His 


coming alone can prepare us for the performanee of theſe. ſublime du- 


ties. Hence that ſaying, known and repeated in all ages, © the paths of 
perfection ſhall never be frequented, until the Holy One, by way of 
eminence, ſhall have conſecrated them by the traces of his footſteps.” 
This certainly is a remarkable paſſage, eſpecially if it has been tranſ- 
lated with preciſion and fidelity, from an authentic production, of ſo 
early a date as the time of Confucius. e 
The origin of the Chineſe empire cannot be placed higher than two 
or three generations before Yao. But even this is carrying the em- 
pire of China to a very high antiquity, and it is certain that the ma- 


terials for Chineſe hiſtory are extremely ample. The grand annals of 
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the empire of China are comprehended in 658 volumes, and conſiſt 
of the pieces that have been compoſed by the tribunal or department 
of hiftory, eſtablihed in China for tranſmitting to poſterity the public 
events of the empire, and the lives, characters, and tranſactions of its 


ſovereigns. It is faid, that all the facts, which concern the monarchy | 
ſince its foundation, have been depoſited in this department, and from 


—_— age have been arranged according to the order of time, under 
he inſpection of government, and with all the precautions againſt il- 
luſion or partiality that could be ſuggeſted, Theſe precautions have 
heen carried ſo far, that the hiſtory of the reign of each imperial fam. 
Uy bas only been publiſhed after the extinction of that family, and 
was kept a profound ſecret during the dynaſty, that neither fear nor 
flattery might adulterate the truth. It is aſſerted, that many of the 
Chineſe hiſtorians expoſed themſelves to exile, and even to death, 
rather than diſguiſe the defects and vices of the ſovereign. But the 


emperor Chi-hoangti, at whoſe command the great wall was built, in 


the year 213 before the Chriſtian era, ordered all the hiſtorical books 
and records, which contained the fundamental Jaws and principles of 
the ancient government, with the medals, mſcriptions, and monu- 
ments of antiquity, to be burnt, that they might not be employed by 
the learned to oppoſe his authority, and the changes he propoſed to in- 
troduce into the monarchy, and that there'migHt remain no earlier rec- 
ord, date, or authority, relative to religion, ſcience, or politics, than 
thoſe of his own reign, and he be conſidered as the founder of the em- 
pire. Four hundred literati were burnt. with their books; yet this 
barbarous edi had not its full effect; ſeveral books were concealed, 
and eſcaped the general ruin. Aſter tlüs period, ſtrict ſearch was 
made for the ancient books and records that yet remained; but though 
much induſtry was employed for this purpoſe, it appears that the au- 
thentic hiſtorical ſources of the Chineſe, for the times anterior to the 
year 200 before Chriſt, are very few, and that they are ſtill in ſmaller 
number for more remote periods. But notwithſtanding the depreda- 
tions that have been made upon the Chmeſe hiſtory, it is ſtill immenſe - 
ly voluminous, and has been judged by ſome writers faperior to that 
of all other nations. Of the grand annals before mentioned, which 
amount to 668 volumes, a copy is preſerved in the Hbrary of the 
French king. A chronological abridgment of this great work, in one 
hundred volumes, was publiſhed in the 42d year of Is reign of Kang- 


hi; that is, in the year 1703. This work is generally called Kam- 


mo, or the abridgment. ; | | ; 
But the limits to which our work is confined will not permit us to 
enlarge upon ſo copious a ſubje& as that of the Chineſe hiſtory ; nor 
would we have faid even ſo much on this ſubject, could we have refer- 
red the reader to any good hiſtory of this empire. It ſeems, that the 
original form of government, was monarchical]; and a ſucceſſion of ex- 
cellent princes, and a duration of domeſtic tranquillity, united legiſla- 
tion with philoſophy, arid produced their Fo-hi, whoſe hiſtory is wrap- 
ped up in myſteries, their Li-Loakum, and above all their Confucius, 
at once the Solon, and Socrates of China. After all, the continued 
wars for ſeveral centuries between the Chineſe and Tartars, 5 4 
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internal revolutions of the empire, produced the moſt dreadful eſſects, 
in proportion as its conſtitution was pacific, and they were attended 
with the moſt bloody exterminations in ſome provinces ; fo that 
though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the imperial ſucceſſion was 
often broken into, and altered. Upwards of twenty dynaſties, or dif- 

ferent lines and families of ſucceſſion, are enumerated in their annals. 

In the year 1771, all the Fartars which compoſed the nation of the 
Touigouths, left the ſettlements which they had under the Ruſſian 
government on the banks of the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the Caſpian fea, and in a vaſt body of fifty thouſand fami- 
lies, they paſſed through the country of the Haſacks. After a march 
of eight months, in Which they ſurmounted inrumerable difficulties 
and dangers, they arrived in the plains that lie on the frontier of Ca- 
rapen, not far from'the banks of the river Ty, and offered themſelves 
as ſubjects to Kien-long, emperor of China, who was then in the 
thirty-ſixth year of his reign. . He received them graciouſly, furniſhed 
them with proviſions, clothes and money, and allotted to each family 
a portion of land for agriculture and paſturage. The year follow- 
ing there was a ſecond emigration of about thirty thouſand other 
Tartar families, who alſo quitted the ſettlements which they enjoyed 


under the Ruſſian government, and ſubmitted to the Chineſe ſceptre. 


The emperor cauſed the hiſtory of the emigrations to be engraven 
upon ſtone, in four different languages. ; f 


„The preſent Emperor of China, who has reigned about 60 years, 
by the general voice of the people, is abont five feet ten inches in 
height, and of a flender but elegant form; his complexion is com- 
paratively fair, thongh his eyes are dark; his noſe is rather aquiline, 
and the whale of his conntenance preſents a perfect regularity of 
features, which, by no means, announce the great age he is ſaid to 
have attamed : His perſon is attracting, and his deportment accom- 
panied by an affability, which, without lefſening the digmty of the 


; i 


prince, evinces the amiable character of the man. 


«His dreſs conſiſted of a looſe robe of yellow ſilk, a cap of black 


velvet with a red ball on the top, and adorned with a peacock's feath- 
er, which is the peculiar diſtinctiomof mandarins of the fſt claſs. He 


wore filk boots embroidered with gold, and a ſaſh of blue ſilk girded 


his waiſt.” | " [Embaigay to China, p. 189.] 
Of the manner in which he adminiſters juſtice, and gives protection 
to the meaneſt of his ſubjects, the following .artecdote, which is cur- 
rent in tlie country, is an affecting example: | | 


m — 


A merchant of the city of Nankin had, with equal induſtry and in- 


tegrity, acquired a conſiderable fortune, which awakened the rapa- 
cions ſpirit of the viceroy of that province: on the pretence, there. 
fore, of its being too rapidly accumulated, he gave ſome intimations 
of his deſign to make a ſeizure af it. The merchant, who had a nu- 


merous family, hoped to baffle the oppreſſive avarice that menaced 


him, by dividing his poſſeſſions among his children, and depending 


upon them for ſupport. 5 3 
But the ſpirit of injuſtice, when ſtrengthened by power, is not eaſil 
thwarted in its detigns; the viceroy, therefore, ſent the children to 
e i | the 
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the army, ſeized on their property, and left the father to beg his 
bread. His tears and humble petitions were fruitleſs ; the tyrannical 
officer, this vile vicegerent of a beneficent ſovereign, diſdained to be- 
ſtow the ſmalleſt relief on the man he had reduced to ruin; ſo that, 
exaſperated by the oppreſſion of the miniſter, the merchant, at length, 
determined to throw himſelf at the fect of the ſovereign, to obtain 
redreſs, or die in his preſence. | | | | 
With this deſign he begged his way to Pekin; and, haying ſur. 
mounted all the difficulties of a long and painful journey, he at length 
arrived at the Imperial reſidence; and, having prepared a petition 
that contained a faichful ſtatement of his injuries, he waited with pa- 
tience in an outer court till the Emperor ſhould paſs to attend the 
council. But the poverty of his appearance had almoſt fruſtrated 
his hopes; and the attendant mandarins were about to chaſtiſe his 
intruſion, when the attention of the Emperor was attracted by the 
buſtle which the poor man's reſiſtance occaſioned; at this moment 
he held forth a paper, which his Imperial Majeſty ordered to be 
brought to his palanquin; and, having peruſed its contents, com- 
manded the petitioner to follow him. N 

It ſo happened, that the viceroy of Nankin was attending his annual 
duty in the council: the Emperor, therefore, charged him with the 
crime ſtated in the poor man's petition, and commanded him to make 
his defence: but, conſcious of his guilt, and amazed at the unexped. 
ed diſcovery, his agitations, his looks, and his ſilence condemned 
him. The Emperor then addreſſed the aſſembled council on the ſub- 
ject of the viceroy's crime, and concluded his harangue with ordering 
the head of this tyrannical officer to be inſtantly brought him on the 
point of a ſabre. The command was obeyed ; and while the poor 
old man was wondering on his knees at the extraordinary event of 
the moment, the emperor addreſſed him in the following manner: 
Look, ſaid he, on the awful and bleeding example before you, and as 
I now appoint you his ſucceſſor, and name you viceroy of the province 
of Nankin, let his fate inſtruc you to fulfil the duties of your high 


** 


and important office with juſtice and moderation. 
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MisceLLanteous and valuasLE INFORMATION reſpefing CHI- 
NA, extrafed from a well auritten ** Narrative of the Britiſh Embaſſy 
10 China in the years 1792, 1793, and 1794 by Aneas Anderſon,” 


From the opportunity furniſhed to Mr. Anderſon, to diſcover the 
internal ſtate of this highly intereſting, but till lately almoſt unknown, 
country, from his judgment in ſelecting, and his talent at deſcribing, 
objects which fell under his notice, we are led to conclude: that this 
little work contains more true and uſtful information, reſpe&ing the 
preſent ſtate of this wonderful country, than all other publications 
elide. The information is given in Mr. Anderſon's own words, and in 
the following form, as. being, in the author's opinion, belt adapted ts 
„ conper 


* 


convey it. The importance and entertaining nature of the extracts, 
ill, it is believed, abundantly juſtify their length. 
The Right Hon. Earl Macartney, the Britiſh Ambaſſador to the 
Emperor of China, left England Sept. 21, 1792; and the 26th of 
May, 1793, anchored in Turon Bay, in Cocxin CIA. 5 
This country is tributary to the Chineſe Empire, and ſends an 
annual ambaſſador to the court of Pekin. (P. 60.) | 
May 29. The Ambaſſador was viſited by ſeveral mandarins, 
with a great train of attendants. They were entertained with wines 
and liquors of various kinds, which, however, they were very. cau- 
tious in taſting, till Lord Macartney baniſhed all apprehenſion by 
ſetting them the example: they then drank, without reſerve, what- 
ever was offered to them ; but they appeared to prefer cherry and 
raſberry brandy, above all the other liquors with which they were 
ales. | . 
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The dreſs of theſe - perſon 
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cSuftfted chizfly of a black looſe gown 
of a kind of crape, with ſk trowſers, flippers, and a black turban 
2 girdle of filver cordage was alſo tied round their waiſts. Some 
of them, but whether it aroſe from accident, or was a badge of diſ- 
tinction, I cannot tell, wore dark blue gowns of the ſame ſtuff. The 
domeſtics were clad in a plaid, or Tartan dreſs j their trowſers 
Mere tucked up to the knee, and they wore no ſhoes or ſlippers ; their 
legs were entirely naked; and their turban was of plaid, like the reſt 
of their very curious dreſs. | | | 
% Tune 1. In the forenoon the Ambaſſador received a viſit from 
two mandarins, who brought from the king cf Cochin China a preſent, 
conſiſting of 10 buffaloes, 50 hogs, 160 fowls, 150 ducks, 200 bags 
of rice, and 6 large jars of ſamptſos. The laſt is a liquor made in 
China, and imported from thence. | 
2. I went aſhore in the forenoon and ſaw the town, the name of 
which. is Fie-Foo. It conſiſts of nothing more than a crowd of 
wretched bamboo hnts, though it contains a ſpacious market-place, 
well ſupplied with ducks, fowls, eggs, cocoa-muts, and fruits. The 
ſurrounding country is flat, and very fertile; but the natives ſeem to 
have little or no idea of cultivation, which would make it the ſcene of 
extreme abundance. Their principal traffic ſeems to be with their 
women, by conſigning them, for a certain conſideration, to the ſociety 
of Europeans who touch here. They have no coin, but a ſort of ſmall 
caxee; and all their ſilver is in the form of long bars, or wedges. 
The reſidence of the principal mandarin conſiſt of a large open 
range of bamboo huts, of a better form, and more elegant appearance 
than the reſt ;- containing ſeveral rooms of a tolerable ſize and pro- 
portion, which are fitted up and furnithed in a neat and ornamental 
manner. | | | 1 5 > 
5. I went aſhore in the afternoon, and purchaſed ſome fruit and 
ſugar of a very good quality. It is made in large cakes, and reſem- 
bles fine bread, for which, at ſome ſmall diſtance, it may be actually 
' miſtaken, I alſo ſaw fix large elephants, which had been brought 
dk bs ee By „ 
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miles an hour.“ 


of an ordinary waſh-ball cut in two, 
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for the amuſement of the mandarins ; they appeared to be .perſeat 


innocent, were obedient to every command, and performed many feats 


of unwieldy agility. Theſe huge animals moved at the rate of eight 


On the 5th of Auguſt arrived at Mettow, a town of © prodigious 
| pulation,”” ſituated at the mouth of a river which empties into the 
Yellow Sea. The environs of the town preſent on both ſides the 
Tiver an expanſe of flat country, of extraordinary fertility.” 1 05 

* Auguſt 6. We received at noon, from the mandar in's boat, which 
was accompanied by Mr. Plumb, Lord Macartney's interpreter, a 


quantity of raw beef, with bread and fruit: the beef, though not fat, 


is of a very good quality ; but the bread, though made of excellent 
flour, was by no means pleaſant to our palate : as the Chineſe do, 


not make uſe of yeaſt, or hake jt in an oven, it is, in fact, little better 


than common dongh. The ſhape and fize of the loaves are thoſe 
| | . They are compoſed of nothing 
more than flour and water, and range on bars which are laid acroſs 
an iron hollow pan, containing a certain quantity of water, which is 


then placed on an earthen ſtove ; when the water boils, the veſſel, or 


Pan, is covered oyer with ſomething like a ſhallow tub, and the 
ſteam of the water for a few minutes, is all the baking, if it may be 
ſo called, which the hread receives, In this ſtate we found it neceſ- 
ſary to cyt it in flices and toaſt it, before we could reconcile it to our 


" appetites. The fruits, which made a part of this preſent, conſiſted 
of apples, pears, ſhaddocks, and oranges of g ſuperior flavour. 


In the afternoon we received another very large ſupply of provi- 
ſions ready dreſſed, conſiſting of beef, mutton, pork, whole pigs, and 
poultry of all ſorts, both roaſted and boiled, | 


3 


e roaſt meat had a very ſingular appearance, as they uſe ſome 
preparation of oil, that gives it a gloſs like that of varniſh ; nor was 
its flavour ſo agreeable to our palates, as the diſhes produced by. the 


clean and ſimple cookery of our European kitchens. Their boiled 


meat, being free from the oily taſte of that which is roaſted or baked, 
was far preferable, = „ 


We were, however, in ſome degree, affected by the accounts we 


had heard of the indifference of the Chineſe, concerning their food; 
and that they not only eat all animal food without diſtinction, but do 
not diſcard even ſuch as die of diſeaſes, from their meals. This cir- 
cumſtance made ſeveral of our party very cautious of what they eat; 


and as to their haſhes and ſtews, many refuſed their allowance of theſe 


diſhes, from the apprehenſion of their being compoſed of unwholeſome 
3 f mer d 8 e 


But it was not merely from the information of others that we felt 


A difguſt at Chineſe cookery, as we had ocular demonſtration of the 


= roſs appetites of the Chineſe people. The pigs on board the Lion 


* 


eing affected with a diſorder, which is always fatal to theſe animals, 


ſeveral of them were thrown overboard ; which circumſtance being 
obſerved by the Chineſe belonging to the junks, they inſtantly got out 
their boats and picked ip theſe diſeaſed carcaſes, which they imme, 


diately cut up, and having dreſſed a part of them, appeared to makg 
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a very comfortable meal, that was accompanied with frequent marks 
of deriſion at the Engliſh for their fooliſh extravagance. 
We were at firſt diſpoſed to believe that this groſſneſs of appetite 
was confined to the lower claſſes of the people, who were generally in 
ſuch a ſtate of indigence as to be glad to obtain meat in the accident- 
al way which we have juſt mentioned: but we afterwards learned, 
that the more independent claffes of people, and even the mandarins 
themſelves, are not exempt from a cuſtom, in domeſtic economy, at 
which the eager appetite of the ſtarving European would revolt. 

In the warm ſeaſon this part of the country ſwarms with moſquetos, 
that tormenting inſect which is ſo diſtreſſing to the inhabitants of the 
warmer climates.“ | 

« Auguſt 8. This morning the Ambaſſador paid a viſit to the prin- 
cipal mandarin of Mettow, to take leave, on his departure for Pekin, 
I made ſome inquiries after mineral coal, but it was not known at 
rv nor could I learn whether jt is found or uſed in any part of 
China, | | - | 

We had proceeded but a very few miles up the river, when the 

country diſplayed proſpects of ſuch peculiar novelty and beauty as 
would baffle any attempts of mine to deſcribe them. The view on all 
fides preſents fields rich in various cultivation, with extenſive mead- 
ows covered with ſheep and the fineſt cattle. Their gardens appear- 
ed to be equally diſpoſed for domeſtic uſe and pleaſure ; producing 
at the ſame time abundance of vegetables, and the fineſt fruits ; 
while the eye was charmed with the beanty of their ſcenery, and the 
gaiety of their decorations. On the firſt glimpſe'of their grounds, 
whether applied to the more ſolid uſes of agriculture, or the more 
elegant arrangement of their gardens, in raifing grein and eſeulent 
plants, or cultivating fruits and flowers, I was convinced that the 
Chineſe were no mean proficients in botanical knowledge, as well as 
the ſcience of farming, and the art of ornamental gardening. . I 
alſo obſerved, that the fields were as well guarded by fences, both in 
the form of hedges and ſtone-walls; as any I had ſeen in the incloſed 
Fe my own country. NES | 7 TT 
D dring the day, the guards belonging to the mandarin marched 
along the banks of the river; and at night pitched their tents oppo- 
ſite to the ſtation where the junks lay at anchor; when they kept a 
regular watch till the hour of the morning when the fleet proceeded 
on its voyage. The front of each tent was adorned with lamps, ſo 
that the camp on ſhore, and the junks on the water, formed together 
a conſiderable illumination, and produced a very uncommon and 
pleaſing effect. | e b | | | 

The centinels on ſhore have, each of them, a piece of hollow bam- 
boo, which they ſtrike at regular intervals, with a mallet, to announce 
that they are awake and vigilant in their reſpective ſtations. This 
cuſtom, as T was informed by the peyings, or ſoldiers themſelves, is 
univerſal throughout the Chineſe army. FF | 
WMWWoe paſſed ſeveral very populous towns on both ſides of the river, 
but ſituated at ſome diſtance from it. The Ambaſſador, however, re- 
ceived military honoprs-from the ſoldiers belonging to them, who 
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were drawn up on the bank, on either ſide, contiguous to their reſpec- 
tive cantonments, and ſurrounded by an immenſe crowd of ſpec- 
The uniform of the ſoldiers conſiſts of a large pair of looſe, black 
mankeen trowſers, which they ſtuff into a kind of quilted cotton ſtock- 
ings, made in the form of boots. They always wrap their feet in a 
cotton rag before they draw theſe boots over their trowſers ; they add 


alſo a. pair of very clumſy ſhoes, made of. cotton, the ſoles of which 
are, at leaſt, an inch thick, and very broad at the points. Theſe 
trowſers have no waiſtband, ſo that they lap over; and are tied with 
2 piece of common tape, to which is generally ſuſpended a ſmall 
Jeathern bag, or purſe, to contain money. Theſe ſoldiers do not uſe 
either ſhirts, waiſtcoats, or neckcloths ; but wear a large mantle af 
black nankeen, with looſe ſleeves, which is edged with nankeen of a 
red colour. Round their middle there is a broad girdle, ornamented 
in the centre with what appears to be a pebble of about the ſize of 
half a erown, though, as I was informed, it is an hard ſubſtance or 
paſte made of rice. From this girdle is ſuſpended. a pipe and bag co 
Hold tobacco, on one ſide, and a fan on the other; which are annually 
allowed them by the Emperor, as well as a daily portion of tobacco, 
2 plant that grows in che utmoſt abundance in every part of China. 
The Chineſe troops were always, when I ſaw them, drawn up in 
ſingle ranks, with a great number of colours or ſtandards, which are 
_ "chiefly made of green ſilk, with a red border, and enriched with 

golden characters. They wear their ſwords on the left ſide, , but the 
Fandle or hilt is backwards, and the point forwards, ſo that, when 
hay draw theſe weapons, they put their hands behind their backs, and 
unſheath them without being immediately perceived; a manęnvre 
which they execute with great dexterity, and is well adapted for the 
purpoſes of attack, as a foreign antagoniſt, who is not accultomed to 
this mode of aſſault, would be probably wounded at. leaſt, before he 
was prepared to defend himſelf againſt it. Under their left arm is 
fung a bow; and a quiver, generally containing twelve. arrows, 
;bangs on their backs: others are armed with match - locks of a very 
%%% ⅛mÿmf md ⁵⁵¼ . Lodger 
IA weir heads are ſhaved round the crown, ears, and neck, except 2 
; ſmall part on the back of the head, where the hair, which is enconr- 
aged to grow to a great length, hangs down|thgir backs in a, plait, 
and is tied at the end with a ribbon. They wear a ſhallow ſtraw hat 
very neatly made, which is neceſſarily tied under the chin with a a 
| rhe and is decorated with a bunch of camel's hair, dyed of a red 


1 


On all occaſions, ſimilar to that which brought theſe N. to the 
banks of the river to do military honour to the Britiſh Ambaſſador, 
a temporary arch covered with {lk is placed at each end of the line, 
in which the-mandarins fir till the proceſſion, or perſon to be {aluted, 
appears, when they come forward and make their appearance. Near 
/ theſe arches are three ſmall ſwivels about thirty inches in length, which 
are fixed in the ground with the muzzle pomnting-to the air: Theſe 
are diſchärged as the perſon to be honoured with the ſalute palles the 
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mandarin at the end of the line. This mode of firing ſalutes the Chi- 
neſe very ſenſibly adopt to prevent accidents, obſerving, at the ſame 
time, in the account of it, that a loaded gun ſhould never be levelled, 
but at their enemies. In the management of artillery and fire-arms, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that Europeans can derive any one improve- 
ment from the inhabitants of the eaſt ; but we well know, neverthe- 
leſs, that very melancholy, and ſometimes fatal accidents are occaſion- 
ed from the want of ſimilar regulations, by the diſcharge both of 
great guns and ſmall arms on our days of public rejoicing. / 

The houſes, ſcattered on the banks of the river, were chiefly built 
of mud, rarely intermixed with ſame of a better form, which were 
conſtructed of ſtone, and finiſhed with great neatneſs ; producing a 
very pretty effect, as we paſſed them, from the water. | | 

The women at theſe places, of whom we ſaw great numbers, have 
their feet and ancles uniyerſally bound with red tape, to prevent, as 
it is ſaid, their feet from growing of the natural ſize ; So very tight is 
this bandage drawn round them, that they walk with great difficulty ; 
and when we conſider that this extraordinary practice comnlences with 
their infancy, 3t is rather a matter of ſurpriſe that they ſhould be able 
to walk at all. If we except this ſtrange management, or rather 

miſmanagement, of their feet, and their Tae there is very lit- 
tle diſtinction between the dreſs of the males and females. _ 
The women wear their hair combed back on the crown of the 
head, and ſmoothed with ointment : It is then neatly rolled into a 
ſort of club, and ornamented with artificial flowers, and large lilver 
pins: The hair on the back part of the head is done up as tight as 

d oſſible, and inſerted beneath the club, In every other reſpect their 
dreſs correſponds with that of the men: They differ, indeed, in noth- 
ing from that of the ſoldiers, which has been already deſcribed, but 
that they bear no arms, have no red border on their clothes, or tuft 
of hair on their hats. | a | ER . 

As far as I could judge of che length of this day's voyage, it could 
not have exceeded twenty-four miles; in the courſe of which we reck- 
oned upwards of ſix hundred junks that paſſed us, and I may ſay, 
Phone the leaſt fear of exaggeration, that we ſaw twice that num- 

er lying at anchor; nor ſhall I heſitate to add, that, on the moit 
moderate computation, we beheld at leaſt half a million of people. 

I The river, beſides the variety and extent of its navigation, is in it- 
ſelf a grand and beautiful object, and enriched with an equal diſtri- 
bution of rich and pictureſque ſcenery : Its courſe waves in the fineſt 
meanders; its banks on either ſide are adorned with * villas 

and delightful gardens, while the more diſtant country offers the in- 

termingled proſpect of ſplendid cultivation and landſcape beauty.” , 
Angi 10. We for the firſt time ſaw ſome plantations of the tea- 
trec, an obje& which was rather intereſting to the natives of a country, 
| where, though the climate will not admit of its growth, it has de- 
icended from being a luxury into a neceſſary of life.  _, 
I be tea-tree is of a dwarf ſize, with a narrow leaf, reſembling myr- 


* 


gle. It was the ſeaſon when theſe trees were in bloſſom, which the 
Lance, pluck ang dry; ang the younger the bloſſom is when 1 080 
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novelty as the fleet that conveyed the Britiſh emba 
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ed, the higher the flavour 
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of the tea is conſidered with which it is 
It is a curious circumſtance, i that, although this | province is fo 
abundant in its produce of tea, it appears to be a very ſcarce com- 
modity among the lower claſs of people; as the men belonging 

to our junk never failed, after we had finiſhed our breakfaſt, to re- 


queſt the, boon of our tex-leaves, which they drained and ſpread in 
the ſun until they were dry; then they boiled, them for a certain 


time, and poured them, with the liquor, into a tone jar, and this 
formed their ordinary beverage.” © N IIS 
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The crowds of people which aſſembled to ſee a pool ſo much 
s the fleet t Ted the Briuth were beyond all 
calculation, and almoſt beyond belief, and gave us a complete idea 


of the immenſe population attributed to the Chineſe empire. 


d Auguſt 14. At four o' clock in the 1 we renewed our 
voyage; the country ſtill appearing in its uſual ſtate of fertility and 


* 
* 


beauty, and as far as the delighted eye could reach, an uncultivated 


The banks of the tiver were now varied with fields of millet and 


Tice. The talks of the former are very tall, with branching leaves, 
and the points of them hear the ſeed, which is a very principal ar- 


ticle of food in this country. The rice grows very much like our 


— 


&c. in full formality, went on fhore to pay a v 


corn, and thrives beſt in a marfhy ſoil: I obſerved, indeed, that ſome 


of the rice fields were entirely covered with water. g 5 
About fix o'clock we approached the city of Fyen-ſing, where we 
were met by crowds of ſpectatoxs, both in junks and on the ſhore, that 
eg Ep BUCS TO MS EE 
As we proceeded, we ſaw a long range of heaps, or ricks, of ſalt, 
in ranks, or columns of fifty each, from front to rear; theſe heaps 
are about eighteen or twenty feet ſquare,- and twenty-four feet in 
height, and are covered with matting to preſerve them from the ef- 
fects of the weather; each of them containing, as I was mformed, 
about five hundred tons of ſalt. In this order, and without yaria- 
tion, or interruption, the range continued for two miles along the 
banks of the river. For what purpoſe this immenſe quantity of falt 
was depoſited there I could not learn; nor was there any appear- 
ance of a manufactory, to juſtify the idea of its being made there. 
At half paſt ten the Ambaſſador, attended by all his ſuite, guards, 
it to the chief manda- 
rin of the city. A play was performed on the occaſion, as a particu- 
lar mark of reſpe& and attention to the diſtinguiſhed viſitor. The 
theatre is a ſquare building, built principally of wood, and is ereted 
2 yh SE 679 *» . N 3 
in the front of the mandarin's palace. The ſtage, or platform, is 
ſurrounded with galleries; and the whole was, on this occaſion, 


5 7 


decorated with a profuſion of ribbons, and ſilken ſtreamers of various 


colours. The theatrical exhibitions conſiſted chiefly of warlike re . 
reſentations; ſuch as imaginary battles, with ſwords, ſpears, and 


* ere 
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ances 3, which weapons the perfonmers 1 1 Jay with an "I 
Activity. The ſcenes were beautifully gilt and painted, and the dref FF 
{es of the actors were ornamented in conformity to the GEES by | 
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of the ſcenery. The exhibition was varied alſo, by ſeveral very cu- 
rious deceptions by ſlight of hand, and theatrical machinery. There 
was alſo a diſplay of that ſpecies of agility which conſiſts in tumbling, 
wherein the performers executed their parts with ſuperior addreſs 
and. activity. Some of the actors were dreſſed in female characters; 
but T was infortied at the time, that they were eunuchs, as the Chineſe 
never ſuffer their women to appear in ſuch a ſtate of public exhibition 
às che ſtage, The performance was alſo enlivened by à band of mu- 
ſic, which conſiſted entirely of wind inſtruments ; ſome of them were 
very long, and reſembled a trumpet ;/ others Had the appearance of 
French horns ant clarinets: the ſounds of "the latter brought to my 
recollection that of a Scotch bag· pipe; and their muſie, being deſti- 
tute both of melody and harmony, was of courſe very diſagreeable to 
our ears, which are accuſtomed to ſuch Perfeckion i in thoſe effentiaF | 
points or muſics © 

« Auguſt Ez. On all die rivers jo" Chiaa there are gg bodies of 
men, whoſe buſineſs it is to drag or tow the junks, when the wind or 
tide fails. The method of proceeding in this buſineſs is by faſtening 
one rope to the mitt, and another to the head of the junk, which, be- 
ing properly ſecured, the draftſmen take the rope on ſhore along 
with them; the lengtlr of which muſt depend, in a great meaſure, on 
the. breadth. of the river. Theſe men have, each of them; wx piece of 
wood, about two feet and an half in length, with a piece of tout cord 
at each end, by which it is faſtened to tie ropes attached to the junk. 
Theſe pieces of wood being thrown over their heads, reſt upon their 
breaſts, and by leaning againſt them the towers increaſe the power of 
their exertions. They are thus harneſſed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
in a ſtraight line, at the diſtance of about a pace and a half from eaclr 
other, and when they are; all ready, the leader of them gives the figs 
nal: They then begin a particular kind of march, the regelarity of 
whoſe ſtep is eſſential to the draft of the veſſel, and can only de main. 
tained by a ſort” of chime which they chant on the oecafion ? $ This 
chime, or cry, is à kind of brief unmeaning ſong. 5 | 

"* Auguſt 13. Their manner of drefling meat is by cutting! it in very 
fraall picces, which they fry in eil, wich roots and Herbs. They have 
plenty of ſoy and vinegar, which they add by way of ſauce. © 
The diet which the common people provide for themſelves is XY 
ways che ſame, and they take their meals, with the utmoſt regularity, 
every four hours. It confiſts of boiked rice, and ſometimes. of miller, 
with a few vegetables or turnips chopped ſmall, and fried amongſt 
oil: this they put into # baſon, and, when they mean to Make a re- 
gale, they pour ſome ſoy upon it. | 

Their manner of boiling rice is the only Gireoraftinies! of ent 6 
nefs which I have obſerved among them. They take a certain quan- 
tity of rice, and waſh it welt in cold water; after which it is drained 
off through a ſieve: they then put the rice into boiling water, and 
when tt is quite ſoft, they take it out with a ladle, and drain it again 
through a ſieve ; they then put. it ingſþ a clean veſſfel, and cover it up; 
there it remains wi it is anne as white as ſnow, and as 7 as 
. | | | | 5 à cru ; 
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8 cruſt, when the rice becomes a moſt excellent ſubſtitute fos 
Tube table on which they eat their meals is no more than a foot. 


from the ground, and they fit atound it on. the floor. The veſſel of 
rice is chen placed near it, with which each perſon fills, a ſmall baſon; 


he then, with a couple of chop-lticks; picks up his fried vegetables, 


which he eats with his rice; and this food they glut down in a moſt 
voracious manner. Except on days of ſacrifice or rejoicing, the com- 
mon people of China ſeldom have a better diet. Their drink, which 
has already been deſcribed, is an infuſion of fea-leaves. _: 
We chis day paſſed ſeveral very populous villages, though, as far 
as our experience qualified us to determine, there is no ſuch thing as 
a village which is not populous ; and perhaps, after all, among the 
wonders of this country the population is the greateſt,  _, _ 
The ſhores of the river were this day lived with ſuch crowds of 
ople to ſee us paſs, as to baffle all deſcription ; and the number of 
SO which we paſſed in this day's voyage, I ſolemnly believe, with- 
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out che leaſt exaggeration, amounted to at leaſt four thouſand ; and 
if I calculate the people we ſaw in the different villages at twenty | 


times that number, the account, I believe, is very much below 


reality. At each of theſe places the Ambaſſador was ſaluted in the 


manner which has been already deſcribed. n. 
_ -  Alhough. itisnot a very delicate picture to preſent to the attention 
of my readers, yet, as I profeſs to give a relation of every thing which 
I ſaw, I ſhall not omit to mention, that, this evening, two of the Chi- 
neſe belonging to our junk tripped. themſelves naked, and . 


the vermin which were found in great plenty on their clothes, pro- 


as if they were a gratifying and delicate food... . 8 


vv 
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 * Anguſt 14. We continued to paſs extenſive | 
rice, and the country, as We proceeded, maintained its character for 
fertility, cultivation and abundance; though in ſeveral parts it aſ- 
_ famed a more varied and tegular appearance than we had yet ſeen. 

In a fort time after the fleet came to its moorings, the grand man- 
darin of 'Tyen-fing, eſcorted by a numerous train of attendants, came 
to pay a vilit to the Britiſh Ambaſſad or. 


The proceſſion commenced with an advanced troop of mon, who 
were employed in ſhouting aloud as they =] on, in order to noti- 


ſy the approach of the mandarin, that the way: 
paſſengers, and any accidental obſtacle removed which might impede 
his progreſs. This party was followed at ſome diſtance by two men, 
carrying large umbrellas of red ſilk, with a broad pendant curtain of 
the ſame materials ; they are uſed to ſhelter. the palankin from the 
burning rays of the ſun. A large band of. ftandard-bearers then ſue- 
ceeded ; the foot ſoldiers follow; the palankin next appears, which 
bears the mandarin; and a ings eſcort of cavalry cloſes the proceſſion. 
Such is the manner in whic 


and their particular rank and gpality is marked by the number-of 


might be cleared from 
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fields of millet, and 


perſons of diſtinction travel in China; 


| 
| 
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Le Auguſt 15. In this day's voyage, the banks of the river appeared in 
ſuch various clothin of art and nature, as to diſtract the attention x 
and the alternate view of extenſive meadows, luxuriant fields, and 


the moſt beautiful gardens, did not ſuffer the gratification of the eye 


or the mind to be for a moment ſuſpended: . 


In the evening I went on ſhore, and walked along the banks of the 


2 


river for a couple of miles; and, on a nearer examination of the corn- 


fields, I found that the grain, which was now almoſt ripe, was of 4 


ſuperior quality, and the huſbandry equal to that of the Eagliſh 


farmer. | 


Ag 1 6. As we proceeded on our voyage, the villages became 
more frequent, and the people more numerous. We continued to 


receive our uſual ſupply of meat, fowls, vegetables, and fruit; and 
about five o clock in the afternoon of this day we arrived at the city 
of Tong - tchew, which is ſituated at the diſtance of twelve miles from 
Pekin, and where our voyage up this fine river found its termination. 
It may appear to be a continual repetition of the ſame ſubyed, but 
the circumſtance appeared to be ſo extraordinary, that I cannot fait 


0 repeat it, by obſerving, that, at this place, the people who covered 


the 2 of the rĩver far exceeded in number any thing that we had 
yet ſeen. | 3 | | 


The temple which had been appropriated. by. the Chineſe overn- 
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ment for the reſidence of the Britiſh Ambaſſador at Tong-tchew, is 


ſituated about three-quarters of a mile from the river, and about one 


mile from the city, and ſtands on a xiſing ground: the building has a 


neat appearance, but riſes no higher in any part of it than ons ſtory. 
Oppoſite to the ſervants” quarter was a ſmall ſquare building, which 
is uſed as a place of worſhip, and contains only one room of common 
dimenſions. In the middle of this chamber there was an altar, with 


three porcelane figures as large as life placed upon it; there were alſo 


eandleſticks on each ſide of it, which are lighted regularly every 


morning and evening, and at ſuch other times as perſons come there 


to pay their devotions. Before theſe images there is a ſmall pot of 


duſt, in which are inſerted a number of long matches, that are alſo 


os 


lighted during the times of worſhip. When the period of devotion 


is paſt, the candles are extinguiſhed, and the flame of the matches 
blown out, but the matches are left to moulder away. When this 


ceremony is over, an attendant. on the altar takes a ſoft mallet, with: 
Which he ſtrikes a bell that is ſuſpended to it, three times: The per- 


fons preſent then kneel before the images, and bow down their heads 
three times to the ground, with their hands claſped in each other, 
which they extend over their heads as they riſe : a low bow is then 


ſieen to conclude the ceremony. of the daily worſhip of the Chineſe, 
which is termed by them chin. chin. jaſb, or worſhip of God. 


Such is the domeſtic: mode of worſhip that prevail throughout the 


Whole empire of China, as every inhabitant of it, from the meaneſt 


peaſant to the Emperor himſelf, has an altar and a deity. The moſt 


wretched habitation is equally furniſped in regard to its idols, though, 


as may be ſuppoſed, in proportionate degrees of form and figure, 
with the Imperial palace. Nor are. thoſe who are confined to the 


occupation 


/ 


occupation of the water without them; every kind of veſſel that nav- 
ates the ſea, or the river, being provided with its deity We. its 


Glass is not any where uſed in China for windows; and the com- 
mon ſubſtitute for it js a thin glazed paper, which is paſted on the 
inſide of a wooden lattice 5 filk, however, is employed for this pur- 
poſe i in the houſes of the higher elaſſes of the people. 

Tong-tchew is a place of great trade, as appears from the vaſt 
number of junks which we faw lying in the river before it, and che 
aſtoniſhing number of its inhabitants, which is very generally believ- 
ed, as I was informed by ſomie of the reſident merchants, to em, 
at leaſt; to half a million of people. 

Doring the ſummer and the autumn months the heat here is very 
ſultry and oppreſſive the winter, however, brings mclethency along 
with it, as ice of thirty inches thick is preſerved Bere, in ſubterranean 
caverns; till the ſummer. It is confideted as an article of great lux u- 
ty among the people, who mix it with their drink, to e it a reſveſh- 
in coolnefs in the hot ſeaſons'of the year. 

Fi the courſe of my excurſions through the city, 1 endes vo ned 10 
ttiaks myſelf acquainted with the nature of its municipal government. 
Of this i important ſubject it is not to be ſuppoſed that I could learn 


much: I was, however, in one way or other, made to underſtand, 


that all civil cauſes are determined by a certain number of inferior mani 
darins, exptefsly appointed to the judicial office; but that their decifions 
are ſubject to the review of the chief mandarin of the place or diſtrict, 
who may confirm or reverſe them at pleaſure : this officer; and his 
decrees, are alſo ſubject to the 9 of the wenne from whom i in 
All eivil cauſes there is no appeal. 

In capital offences, the fal derarthinaton reſts with the Emperor 
alone; thottgh it is very rare indeed, that a eriminal is ſentenced te 
die; but if ſuch a circumſtance ſhould happen in the moſt remote cor- 
ner of the empire, application muſt be made to the Emperor himſelf 
ko annul, to mitigate, or enforce the ſentence. - Executions, however, 


are very ſeldom known in China. I was very particular and curious 
in my inquirics on this ſubject, wherever I had an opgortunity to make 


them, and not one perſon that was queſtioned on the occaſion, and 


ſome of them were, at leaſt, ſeventy years of age, had ever ſeen or 


known of a capital execution. Nor are rhe le imes ſo frequent as 
| might be expected 1 in ſuch a populous and dew oh te ial country ; as the 
more obnoxious claſſes of them, at leaſt, are kept down by the vigour 
of the police, and the promptitude of prniſhinent, which follows cont 
viction without the delay of a moment: a regulation which might, 
in many caſes, be adopted with the beſt effects by the boaſted judica- 
ture of Great Britain. 'Nor' ſhall 1 heſitate to obſerve; that what- 
ever may be the defeQs or excellencies of the Chineſe government, of 
which T am not altogether qualified to judge, the people of China 
ſeem to be happy and contented under it, and to enjoy as much lib- 
erty as is conſiſtent with the beſt arrangements of civilized ſociety. 
The coffins of this country are all of the fame ſize, and bear a ſtrong. 
er reſemblance to à flat-bottomed boat, than 'to thoſe of * Z 
N | „ 6 er 


| 
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they are very ſtrong and heavy, and the lid is not nailed down, as with 
V% ³•·-·ẽůmu E 
Auguſt 21. About five o'clock we had quitted the city of Tong- 
tchew, and entered immediately into a fine level country of the moſt 
luxuriant fertility, which, as far as the eye could reach, appeared to 
be one immenſe garden. | | 
The road along which 


— 


] a | ve travelled is not only broad but elegant, 
and is a proof of the labour employed by the Chineſe government to 
facilitate the communications between the capital ad the principal 
Parts of the kingdom. The middle of this road conſiſts of a pavement 
of broad flag-ſtones about twenty feet wide, and on each ſide of it there 
is ſufficient ſpace to admit of fix carriages to run abreaft, The lateral 
parts are laid with gravel-ſtones, and kept in continual repair by troops 
of labourers, who are ſtationed on different parts of the road for that 
At ſeven. o'clock. the cavalcade ſtopped at a large town, whole , 
name is Kiyeng-Foo. To call it populous, would be to employ a ſu- 
perfluous expreſſion, that is equally appropriate td the whole kingdom, 
as every village, town and city, nay, every river, and all the banks of 
it, teem with people: In the country through which we have paſſed, 
he population is ifftimeniſe and univetſal : every mile brought us to a : 
village, whoſe inhabitants would have crowded our largeſt towns; 
and. the number of villas ſcattered over the country, on each fide of 
the road, while they added to its beauty, were proofs of its wealth. 
Thoſe which we approached near enough to examine as we paſſed 
were built of wood, and the fronts of mauy of them were painted 
black and enriched with gilded ornamenete. 
At noon we approached the ſuburbs of the capital of China. Theſe. 
ſuburbs are very extenſive ; the houſes are of wood, the greater part 
of them two ſtories in height, and their fronts painted in various 
colours: The ſhops are not only conimodious for their reſpective. 
purpoſes, but have a certain grandeur in their appearance, that is 
enlivened by the very pretty manner in which the articles of the ref- 
pective magazines are diſpliyed to the view of tlie public, either to 
diſtinguiſh the trade, or to tempt the purchaſer. _ | 5 
We proceeded gradually through ſpacious ſtreets, which are paved 
on either fide for the convenience of foot paſſengers. 8 55 85 


. SE: 8 22.6 5 ü 
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At two o'clock we arrived at the gates of the grand imperial city 
of Pekin, or, as che natives Pronounce it, Pitchin, the metropolis of 
the Chineſe empire, which is ſituated in 116 degrees of eaſt longi- 
tude, and between 40 and 41 degrees of north latitude, It is de- 
fended by a wall that incloſes a ſquare ſpace of about 12 leagues ini 
circumference : there is a grand gate in the centre of each angle, 
and as many, leſſer ones at each corner of the wall; they are ſtrong- 
ly arched, and fortified by a ſquare building or tower of ſeven ſtones, 
that ſprings from the top of the gateway, the ſides of which are 
ſtrengthened by a parapet wall, with port-holes for ordnance... 
At each of the principal gates there is a ſtrong guard of ſoldiers, © 
With ſeveral pieces of ordnance placed on each 35 of the inner en- 
trance. Theſe gates are opened at the dawn of day, and ſhut at ten 
Tk. 4 es Er noges 4 peu. e 
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o' clock at night, after which hour all communication with the city 
from the ſuburbs is impracticable; nor will they be opened on any pre- 
tence or occaſion whatever, without a ſpecial order from the principal 
mandarin of the city. mot yr Co nor ones Wye nt 
The wall is abont thirty feet high, and ten feet in breadth on the 
top: the foundation is of ſtone, aud appears about two feet from the 


ſarface of the earth: the upper part is of brick, and gradually dimin- 


iſhes from the bottom to the top. 


* 


The diſtance from the ſouth gate, where we entered, to the eaſt gate, 


through which we paſſed out of the city, comprehends, on the moſt 


moderate computation, z courſe of ten miles. The principal ſtreets 


are equally ſpacious and convenient, being one hundred and forty 


feet in breadth, and . e length, but are-only paved on each fide 
for foot paſſengers. The police of the city, however, ſpares no pains 


to. keep the middle part.clean and free from all kind of nuiſance, there 


being large bodies of ſcavengers continually employed for that pur- 
poſe, who are aſſiſted as well as controlled in their duty by ſoldiers 


o 


have been enacted and the regulations which have been framed for 


preſerving civil order among che people and the municipal economies 
of this immenſe city. I obſerved, as we paſſed along s great number 


of men who were ſprinkling the ſtreets with water, in order to lay the 
duſt, which in dry weather would not only be troubleſome to. paſſen- 


gers, but very obnoxious alſo to the ſhops, whoſe commodities muſt, 


be more or leſs injured, were it not for this beneficial and neceſſary 


precaution. | 


Though the houſes at Pekin are low and mean, when confidered with 


reſpett to ſize and domeſtic accommodation, their exterior appearance 


is very handſome and e >a om the Chineſe take a great pride in 


beautifying the fronts of their ſhops and dwellings ; the upper part of 
the former is ornamented with a profuſion of golden characters, and on 


the rooks of the latter are frequent galleries, rich in painting and other 


decorations, where numerous parties of women are ſeen to amuſe them - 
ſelyes according to the faſhion of the country. The pillars which are 


erected before the doors of the ſhops are gilded and painted, having 3 
$ of 


flag fixed at the top, whoſe characters ſpecify the name and buſineſs of 
the owner : tables are alſo ſpread with commodities, and Ines attach- 


ed to. theſe pillars are hung with them. 


It is very rare, indeed, to ſee a houſe of mdre than otic" Rory; re 


| cept ſuch as belong to mandarzins, and even thoſe are covered, as it 


were, by the walls which riſe above every houſe or building in Pekin, 


except a lofty pagoda, and the imperiał palace. F a 
There are no carriages ſtanding in the ſtreets for the convenience of 


the inhabitants, like our hackney coaches in London: the higher claſſ- 


es of people keep palanquins, and others of leſs diſtinction have cover- 


ed carts drawn by an horſe or mule. © ; i 

The opinion, that the Chineſe women are excluded from the view 
of ſtrangers, has very little, if any, foundation, as among the im- 
menſe crowd aſſembled to ſee the cavalcade of the Engli embaſſy, 
one-fourth of the whole at leaſt were women ; a far greater propor- 


ſtationed in every diſtrict, to enforce a due obſervanice of the laws that 


1 
1 
& 


| 


tion of that ſex than is to be ſeen in an concourſe of people whom 
curiolity aſſembles in our own country i and if the idea is £unded 
in truth, that eurioſity is a peculiar eharacteriſtie of the female diſpo- 
Gtion in Europe, I ſhall preſume to ſay that, from the eagerneſs which 
we ered, m La ng Chineſe hs pris as we paſſed by them, 
ze quality which has juſt been mentioned is e. prevalent amor 
. rage 4 ee equally pre ong 
83 delicacy of feature, and fair ſkins by nature, with which, 
owever, they are not content, and therefore whiten them with coſ- 
metics; they likewiſe employ. ver milion, but in à manner wholly dif- 
ferent from the application of rouge among l 
they mark the middle of their lips with it by a ſtripe of its deepeſt 
colour, which, without pretending to reaſon upon it, certainly height; 


ened the effect df their features. Their eyes are very ſmall, but 


powerſully brilliant, and their arms extremely long and lender. 
The only difference between the women of Pekin, and thoſe we had 
already ſeen, as it appeared to us, was that the former wear a ſharp 
of black velvet or ſilk, which is ornamented with ſtones, and de- 


ſcends from the forehead almoſt between their eyes; and that their 


were ſuffered to attain their natural growth. | 1705 
Among other objects we met a funeral proceſſion; which proved to 
be a very ſtriking. and ſolema: ſpeRacle + the coffin is covered by a 
Eanopy decorated with curtains of ſatin, enriched with gold and flow- 
ers, and hung with eſcutcheons: it is placed on a large bier or plat- 


form, and carried. by at leaſt fifty or ſixty men, who ſupport it * a 
their ſhoulders with long bamboos eroſſing each other, and march 


eight a-breaſt with flow and ſolemn. ſtep. & band of muſic immedi- 
ately follows, playing a kind of dirge, which was not without à mix- 
5 of plrafing tones : the relations and friends of the deceaſed perſon 
then followed, arrayed in black and white drefles.?”' +: 4 

On Lord Macartney's arrival at Pekin, he was informed that the 
Emperor was at 5 his ſummer reſidence in Tartary, 160 miles 
zorthward: from Pekin. On the 2d of September Lord Macartney 
and ſuite ſat out for this place. The following extracts will farniſh 
| the reader with an entertaining account of the country through 
eeinng pom anos mn Hemp 1m ane Meg 
At ſeven o'clock we paſſed through the city gate, and in about half 
an hour had exchanged the ſuburbs for a very rich and finely culti- 
vated country. The road, though very broad, had no pavement in 
the centre, like that which — Freak \Tong-tchew to Pekin. At the 
end of ſix miles we ſtopped at a conſiderable village called Chingiho. 
Our route was then continued through a great number of villages, 
and near two o clock arrived at one of the emperor's palaces, named 
Nanſhiſhee, where we were appointed to remain during the firſt night 


of our journey. We computed the journey of this day at about 


The dädanee from FPebin to Jehle 160 miles, which uns dä! 


into pretty nearly equal journies of ſeven days, This arrangement 
; ; „ I. | Was 


e „ & 


' The women we faw on our paſſage through Pekin polleſſed, in gen- 


ropean ladies, for 


e 
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was made that the embaſſy might be — INOY each day beneath 
an Imperial roof; as the emperor, for his own convenience and di 
nity, hes a certain number of palaces built at equal ue on to 
2 ſrom Pekin to his ſummer Tefidence in Tartary. 7 15 7 

-6 Fepr. 3. We continued our journey, and, after h 1 8 Paſſed the 
village of Cantim: fich poſſeſſes the uſtal nets of every Chi- 
neſe village we have yet ſeen; an overflowing population, we e 
at the town of Wheazou, thence through a very fertile country, to 
the. palace of Chanchin; Where we arrived at one 6 Hock. The 
country around it boaſts a continuation of that fertility wh 


already mentioned. It was inicloſed, and fed innumerable herds 


* 


2 and the richneſs of the ſoil was proportionably "decre 


_ cattle and flocks of ſheep : the former Are mall, but very fat ; but the 


ſheep are both large and fat, wich white faces, and æ hort thick tall, 
which is a lump of fat, and weighs ſeveral pounds??? 


Se. 4. Weder-off this momning at five o'clock. The diſtant 


conntry-appeared to be mountainbus, and roſe boldly" in the horizon... 

That fertility of which ſo much has been ſaid began * . aig 
ing. A 

half paſt ſeren clock we arrived” ata Gan village, called Cuaboo- 


cow. „ ERA Cen 1232760 Au 8 1 1 
urney, Besande dilly rug- | 
ged and difagreeable, and the hear of the weather continned without 


The WY ax zooyrovecded ins out j 
any alleviation. | SOUL een, e CARIES. e eee e 
At noon we fw a very hrgs-walled: dry, called: Cadighunaſe ; 
the walls of which were built of ons, and, tho dee . 
ſame form as thoſe of Pekin. on 

Me paſſed at leaſt two hundred dromederies Ad Sies 


| vo 7 heavy loads of wood andicharcoaly'as it appeared, to who city" 


which has been juſt mentioned. This! large drove Was under the diree- 
tion of one man, who ſcemed to manage them all without the leaſt 
difficulty. Theſe animals are among the e moſt docile bf the brute cre- 
ation; beſides, ihe length of time they can faſt, and the burdens they 
can bear, render them invaluable in the commerce of the eaſt,” T“ 

Set. 5. As the country was nowbecome very irregalar and moun- 
n , the roads were proportionably fatigui At nine we arrived 
at the town of Waung· ehauyeng. At a 1 


eep kill, on the top of 
Which there is a forty with a ſtrong wall or rampart ſtretching! on 


: either ſide of it, to the diſtance of two or three miles. From the ele- 


vated ſituations: which the inequality of the road frequently offered, 
this wall was a very viſible, ec in its-wiole eee and ap pes to 
be in a ſtate of deca . o 

Beneath the fort is a l ſtrong thick, one arch- 


| which 
the road conducted us down a ſteep hill. At the bottom through this hill, 
and in a moſt romantic valley, gere N pp of e 036g 
Ay buſy. place. tit b% 5 
Alfter breakfaſt we meta puns Fg a ſpot on our journey, of | 


. Sad; 4 e rang e, e ie aſtoniſhment 
: . N wood a * 30 lt n Which 


diſtance from it we 

paſſed an arch of great ſtrength, which ſtretehed aorofs a valley to 
unite the oppoſite hills, and is guarded by a broad wall on either ſide.” 
A little Farther the road proceeds up a very New! 


ich has 7 5 


; 


which ſo few Europeans had ever ſeen, and which no one of our own 
country would probably ever ſee. but ourſelves :. this was the great 

wall, the ancient boundary of China and Tartary, through whole por- 
wh or page in. on TE Tn on 0 Ove. WRER FS 
On approaching the wall, there were cantonments for a conſider- 
able army, at the extremity of which there is a very ſtrong gateway, 
built of ſtone, and ſtill ſtrengthened with the addition of three vat 
iron doors; on paſling them, you enter at once into Chineſe Tartary. 
On the outſide of another gateway is a ſtrong redoubt, from whence 
1 aſcended the hill, and contrived to get on the top of the great wall 


Which formerly ſeparated the two empires. 
This wall is, perhaps, the moſt ſtupendous work ever produced by 
man: the length of it is ſuppoſed to be upwards of twelve hundred 
| miles, and its height in the place where I flood upon it, (for it varies 
an its circumſtances, according to the nature of the ſurface) is upwards 
of thirty feet, and it is about twenty-four feet broad. The founda- 
tion is formed of large ſquare ſtones, and the reſt is brick : the mid- 
dle is of tempered earth, covered with broad ſtones : there is alſo a 
Parapet wall or breaſt-work of one, three feet thick, on each fide of 
an embattled wall. „„ Vn 
When it is conſidered that This immenſe ſtructure is not merely 
earried along level ground, but paſſes over immenſe rivers, where it 
allumes the form of bridges, ſome of which contain double rows of 
immenſe arches, or ſtretches, in the ſame expanſive ſhape, acroſs deep 
vallies, to connect the mountains that. form them; and that it not 
only deſcends, but alſo aſcends the ſteepeſt declivities ; the idea of its 
grandeur, and the active labour. employed in conſtructing it, in the 
ſhort ſpace of a few years, is pot eaſily graſped by the ſtrongeſt ima- 
ination. .. VV VVV * 
Where it climbs the heights, che aſcent is aided by large flights of 
ſteps, ſo that the paſſage along it is at once eaſy, ſecure, and nninter- 
rupted. In ſhort, it formed a fine military way, by which the armies 
of China, employed to defend its frontier againſt the Tartars, could 
march from one end of the kingdom to the other. There are alſo, 
at proper diſtances, ſtrong towers, from whence, by certain ſignals, an 
alarm could be communicated, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, acroſs 
the whole empire; and wherever the wall attains the ſummit of an 
Hill; or mountain, there is a ſtrong fort deſigned to watch the excur- 
ſions and movements i VVV 
I j be part of this wall on whieh 1 ſtood, commanded. a very exten- 
ſive view of it, with all the romantic ſcenery connected with it. From 
hence I faw the amazing fabric take its courſe for many miles over a 
beautiful plain, watered by a large river, which it croſſed in the form 
of a bridge. A little to the weſtward it aſcends a very lofty moun- 


tain, which, on that ſide, completes the proſpet. © 
But the moſt ſtupendous works of man mult at length moulder away; 
and ſince Tartary and China are become one nation, and, confequent- 
: 8 to the ſame government, the wall has loſt its importance: 
being no longer neceſſary for defence or ſecurity, no attention is 
now paid to its preſervation ; ſo that the time is approaching 3 
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5 a ſource of enchantn 
At dhe diſtance of about ſeyen miles from the great wall, we came 


| hundred feet; a ſtupendous labour. But wi this ai 


hi | 1 
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zalleled effort of national policy, will become an enormous 5 of 


. Tuins, and an awful example of decay: many parts of it are already 


fallen down, and others threaten to encumber the plain that they 
were reared. to defend. | N 8 


One of the mandarins informed me, as we were walking together 


on the wall, that, according to the hiſtories of his country, it had been 
finiſhed upwards of two thouſand years ago; and, conſequently, two 


hundred years before the Chriſtian era. * 
I muſt however acknowledge, that, after all, this renowned bar. 
rier of China did not altogether ſatisfy my expectations. The won- 
der of it conſiſts in its extent, of which a ſmall part is to be ſeen, and 
the ſhort time in which it was erected, may equally aſtoniſh by read- 
ing an account of it. When I ſtood on the top of it, I was till 
obliged to exeręiſe my imagination as to the aſtoniſhing circumſtances 
connected with it, and ſaw it alſp jn a comparative view with natural 
ohjects infinitely ſuperior, at leaſt, to any partial appearance of it. 

When we had paſſed the wall, there was an immediate change in 
the appearance of the country, as well as the temperature of the ſea- 
ſon. Inſtead of a level range of various and unceaſing cultivation, 


of the habitations of wealth, the crowd of population, and the exer- 


tion of induſtry, we beheld a wide and barren waſte, ſinking into 
wallies, and riſing into mountains, where no harveſt waved, no vil- 
lage poured forth its inhabitants, or ſplendid manſions enriched the 
ſcene. Ne traveller, however, is amply compenſated by a variety 
of natural objects which preſent themſelyes 4e hn and the lover of 
pictureſque beauty finds, amidſt all the increaling inconveniencies of 


to the foot of a very high mountain, which the carts could not aſcend 
without an additional number of horſes, The paſſage through this 
mountain is another proof of the genius and indefatigable ſpirit of 


this. ſtupendous monument of perſevering labour, when this unpa- 


—— 


ent which makes him forget them 


thirty feet in breadth, cut through à ſolid rock; and, which is the 
more extraordinary part of this undertaking, the inciſion made from 
the top of the mountain to the ſurface of N road, is, at leaſt, one 

din caſing the 


paſſage, the beginning of the aſcent has a very fearful appearance; 


but on the other ſide of the way ſlopes down with a gentle declivity 


between two large mountains towards a beautiful valley. 


The road continued to take the form of the country, which was very 


mountainous and irregular, as well as naked, and without any other 
marks of cultivation but ſuch as denoted the poverty of it. But this 


barren appearance does not proceed from the inaQvity of the inhabit- 
ants,. who ſeize: on every ſpot capable of being tilled, and in fituations 
which are acceſſible only to the adventurous peaſant, whom neceſſity 
impels to gather a; ſcanty and dangerous harveſt. One example of 

5 induſtry, which I obſerved this morning, * 
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S Geiently illuſtrate the barrenneſs of the country, and the ſpirit of its 


. Tcattered inhabitants. | | | 
On a very high mountain I diſcovered ſeveral diſtin& patches of 
. cultivated ground, in ſuch a ſtate of declivity, as to be altogether in- 


acceſſible ; and while I was conſidering the means which the owner 


of them muſt employ to plant and gather his vegetables, on theſe 
alarming precipices, I beheld him actually employed in digging a 
{mall ſpot near the top of the hill, and in a ſituation where it appeared 
to me to be impoſſible, without ſome extraordinary contriyance, for 
any one to ſtand, much leſs to be following the buſineſs of a gardener. 
A more minute examination informed me, that this poor peaſant had 
a rope faſtened round his middle, which was ſecured at the tp of the 
mountain, and by which this hardy cultivator lets himſelf down to 
any part of the precipice where a few ſquare yards of ground gave 
him encouragement to plant his vegetables, -or his corn: and in this 
manner he had decorated the mountain with thoſe little cultivated 
. Jpots that hung about it. Near the bottom, on an hillock, this induſ- 
trious peaſant had erected a wocden hut, ſurrounded with a ſmall 
— | ons of ground, planted with cabbages, where he ſupported, by this 
12zardqus -induſtry, a wife and family. The whole of theſe culti- 
vated ſpots do not amount to more than half an acre; and ſituated as 
they are at” conſiderable diſtances from each other, and, abſtracted 
from the continual danger he encounters, the daily fatigue of this 


poor man's life, they offer a very curzous example of the natural in- 


duſtry of the Chineſe people. | 
It is, certainly, a wiſe policy in the government of China to receive 


- the preater part of the taxes in the produce of the country; and is a 


confiderable ſpur to improvement and induſtry in every claſs of the 
people, who are to get their bread by the exertions of genius, or the 


ſweat of their brow. The landlord, alſo, receives the greater part af 


his rents in the produce of his farms; and the farmer pays his ſer- 
vants, in a great meaſure, by giving them pieces of waſte unceltiva- 
ted land, where there are any, with occaſional encouragement to ex- 
eite their induſtry. Such are the cuſtoms which prevail through- 
out China, and tend ſo much to preſerve the proſperity, and promote 
the cultivation of every part of that extenſive empire.” | 
« Sept, 7. We ſet off this morning at fix o'clock, when the 
air was cold and piercing, and paſſed through a very hilly and moun- 
tainous country. Aſter having breakfaſted at a village of the name 
of Quanſhanglin, the route was continued. „„ 
Ihe villages we now paſſed were well peopled, but the difference-is 


very great indeed between the population, as well as cultivated ſtate, 


of China and Tartary. On this fide of the wall, the. picture is ex- 


tremely varied; the face and productions af the country are no long - 


er the ſame ; nor were there any towns of conſideration in the latter 
part of our journey. 3 | 
In the neighbourhood of Jehol, at the diſtance" of about 4 miles, 
are two remarkable rocks, which merit Jeſcription. The firſt is an 
immenſe pillar, or column of ſalid rock, which is ſeen from the pal. 
ace occupied by the — at Jchol, at the diſtance, as it appeared 
5 e WI 
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to me, of about four miles. It is ſituated on . pinnacle of a ws; 


mountain, and near the verge of it ; from which it riſes, in an irre 


_ ular manner, to the height of one kandred feet. Its baſe is Amal, 


but it gradually thickens towards the top; and from ſeveral of its 
projecting parts iſſue ſtreams of the fineſt water. 
The upper part of this enormous rock, which is rather flat, appears 


| to be covered with ſhrubs and verdure ; but as it is abſolutely inac- 
| ceſlible, there is no poſlibility of knowing the kind of plants which 
crown it. When jts own individual height is conſidered, and added 
to the eminence where nature, or, perhaps, fome convulſion of the 
| elements, has placed it, the paſſenger in the valley below cannot look 
uh to it without an equal degree of horror and amazement. It is 


eſteemed, and with great propriety by the Chineſe, as among the firſt 


natural curioſities of their country 3 and is known by the name of 
Panſuiaſhaung. 


The other rock, or rather cluſter of cocks," is alſo a very Bupiralons 


object, and ſtands on the ſummit of a very grand, though not a fer- 
tile, mountain, They are alſo in the form of pillars, and appear, 


except in one particular point of view, to be a ſolid rock ; N N 
1 


- they are actually ſeparated from each other by an interval of ſeve 


feet. Their height riſes to near two hundred feet, a as 1 underſtand 


from a 3 mathematical admeaſurement. 


Sept. 21. The embaſly quitted Jehol and returned to Pekin, 


whither the Emperor followed immediately after. 


Early in October Lord Macartney was, for reaſons unknown, or- 


dered, without ceremony, and even without giving him time to make 


arrangements for his journey, to leave Pekin,“ We entered Pekin, 


(ſays our author) like paupers; we remained in it like priſoners z z And 


we quitted it like vagrants.“ The following extracts will give ſome | 


idea of the wonderful uy through which the embaſſy paſſed 'ON 
Its return. 


After paſſing down the river which they had afvended when they 
came to Pekin, they at length, on the 16th of October, entered a very no- 
ble canal, which communicates with the river near Tyen-fing. It is a 
work of great labour, and prodigious expenſe; and its ſides are fa- 


ced with maſonry throughout its courſe. At certain diſtances locks 
are erected to give a current to the water: they are in the form of an 

balf. moon, and confine the water to a narrow paſſage in the middle 
af the canal, which occafions a fall of about th . 


eet. The junks 
acquired an 1 baunied motion in paſſing theſe locks, which con- 


tinue for a conſiderable diſtance z and, in order to prevent their re- 


ceiving any injury from ſtriking againſt the walls of the lock, which, 


on account of the ſudden ferment of the water, it is not often poſſi- 
ble to avoid, men are always ſtationed there to let down large leath- 


ern pads, which effectually break the ſhock that would otherwiſe be 
felt from ſuch an accident. 


We paſſed through at leaſt thirty of theſe locks in the courſe of this 


gay” s voyage, without being able ro diſcover any variation in mw, 


# io wack 1 or e 1 2 by em. 
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On each ſide of the canal, the country, as far as the eye can reach, 
is one entire flat, but ſmiling with fertility. Several villages, with 
their crowds of inhabitants, varied the ſcene; and at each of them 
the ſoldiers of the diſtrict appeared in military array, and ſaluted the 
fleet as it paſſed Wien three uns er ng odd. 

Od. 18. The ſame flat and fertile country appeared on either 
fide of the canal, though the view was this day varied by ſeveral gar: 
dens, in which there were plantations of that ſhrub which bears what 
is called the Imperial and gunpowder teas : it grows to the ſize of a 
 gooſherry buſh, with leaves of the ſame ſize. The former of thoſe teas 
is collected from the firſt, and the other from the ſucceſſive, bloſſoms 
of that plant. 1 ß 207 TOM 2 
_ We continued to paſs through a ſucceſſion of Tocks. Towns and 
villages alternately preſented themſelves on either ſide of the canal, 
with their prodigious population, but. poſſeſſed no peculiarity, and 
offered no circumſtances of novelty which would juſtify a particular 


d. 20. We paſſed a great number of tobacco plantations. The 
Chineſe cultivate and manufacture this plant in a very ſuperior de- 
gree, and are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs greater varieties of it chan any oth- 
er country in the world. 1 | „„ 
he quantity of tobacco conſumed, and, of courſe, grown in China, 
muſt be beyond all calculation, as ſmoaking is univerſally practiſed, 
and by all ranks and ages. Children, as ſoon as they have ſufficient 
ſtrength or dexterity to hold a pipe in their hands, are taught by 
their parents to ſmoak, which they feel not only as an habitual amuſe- 
_ but is conſidered as a preſervative againſt all contagious diſ- 
_ - caſes. 5 
Several walled cities: appeared at ſome diſtance from the canal, 
whoſe guards and garriſons were marched to the banks, in order to 
give the uſual ſalute; and one in particular of very great extent and 
-amazing population, called Tohiamſyn. 'The crowds of people of 
both ſexes which came to ſee the junks paſs, ' were beyond all belief. 
bo We this day paſſed ſeveral ſtone bridges; ſome of them were of 
one, and others of two arches, which appeared to be conſtructed with 
great ſtrength and excellent maſonry. The number of locks ap- 
peared rather to increaſe than diminiſh in the courſe of this day's 
voyage.” | 2 : | | 5 
55 266.23 The country offers a very fruitful ſcene, and, in ſome 
places, roſe into hills and uplands. The water-mills, of which we ſaw 
ſeveral at work, appear to be in a great meaſure the ſame as thoſe 
uſed in Europe: they were corn-mills, as we were informed, and 
vere ſituated in the midſt of very extenſive fields of that grain, which 
was almoſt; ready: for nene 
. Od. 24. We this day ſaw. the Chineſe poſt paſs along the road, 
on the ſide of the canal, with great expedition. The letters and pack- 
ets are carried in a large ſquare bamboo baſket, girt with cane-hoops 
and lined: it is locked, and the key is given to the cuſtody of one 

of the attendant ſoldiers, whoſe office it is to deliver it to the poſt - 
maſter; the hox is faſtened on the cqurier's ſhoulders with rg ih 


+. 


. 
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and is decorated at the bottom with a number of ſmall bells, which, 
being ſhaken by the motion of the horſe, make a loud gingling noiſe, | 
that announces the approach of the poſt. The poſt-man is eſcorted 
by ſive light-horſemen, to guard him from robbery; or interruption, 
The ſwifteſt horſes are alſo employed on the occaſion, which are re- 
newed at every ſtage ; ſo that che Polts of China may vie in expedi- 
tion with the 'Engliſh mail. . © 

T0. the left of 155 canal, and in che centre of the city, we ſaw a very 
ma ent and lofty pagoda; it roſe to the height of ten ſtories, 
each of which is e d with an elegant gallery and projecting 
canopies, ſupported by pillars.” 

08. 29. The growing wealth of cultivation we had ſeen every 
hour as we proceeded on our voyage, and not a ſpot appeared, which 
towns and villages did not occupy, but proved the {kill and labour of 
the huſbandman. This morning, however, gave us a proſpect of 
that labour, for we paſſed venta extenſive ffs where the peaſants 
were buſy with their ploughs : theſe machines, ſo eſſential in agri- 
culture, were drawn by oxen, and though of a very clumſy form. 
when. compared with thoſe of our own country, perform their office 
with good effect, as the ground appeared to be got into erf pro- 
iſing Nato of aye, of i 
- < November 1. We had: ſeen frequent nod: large Fd Wo 
rice; but the fields of cotton, which this morning preſented _ 
ſelves to our attention, formed a curious and 2 novel 

ſerved that the cotton was of the nankeen colour, and) is pluck 44 f 

the top of a ſhort ſtalk, | 
Qt eities, towns, locks, and bridges, we have ſeen and ſaid fo mack, 
that the reader and the writer Wor be N fati igned with the 
| daily enumeration of them.?“ 

* Nov. 2. The canal appeared now to have e che form 
of a conſiderable river, and brought us to a very large city. 

Here the fleet remained at anchor about an hour; when it un- 
8 and ou entered- an extenſive bay, with an alarming raP- 
 idity; through a large lock, conſtructed with ruſhes, eden matted 
together, and ſecured with logs of wood. 

As I could not diſcover any land in the diſtant part of this large 
body of water, I was diſpoſed to conſider it as an inlet of the "Fellopy 
Sea. 

The country now began to wear a ſwampy Ar ppearance, aud; of 
courſe, did not altogether retain thoſe n features, which I 
have faintly repreſented it to poſſeſs, during the more recent parts of 
our voyage. This circumſtance naturally ariſes from: the great nun- 


ber of rivers, canals, and lakes, that aid the navigation of this part 


of the country; which are ſubject to occaſional inundations. 
Nou. 3- The country continues its flat and fwampy appearance. 
I have this day been informed that the river on which we are pro- 
ceeding is called the Yellow River, which may probably be onny to 
the communications it may have with the Yellow Sea,“ “ 
- oily 2 5 I, this day, caught a tranſient view of the practical hu: 
3 che eee een ene. n 
_— 


* 
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tural utenſils are of a very clumſy 
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e. And though the Chineſe. farmers. certainly produce as fine 


muring and ploughin Were going forwards in fields on the river's 
ſid 


crops of grain as any I have ever ſeen in Europe, this circumſtance 
muſt ariſe from the ſole efforts of perſevering labour, as their agricul- 
55 and inconvenient mechaniſm.” 
Nov. 9. As for towns and. villages, we never ceaſed to ſee a 
continual ſucceſſion of them; and when they did not cover the banks 
of odr river, they appeared at a diſtance, where we might ſuppoſe 
them to be reflected by ſome other water.” 7 CORE 
Nov. 26. At noon the atmoſphere became clear, and the eye 


© ranged over a flat, but as uſual, fertile range of country, which, as 


far as I could diſtinguiſh, abounded in fields. of rice ; but. the broad- 
eſt and moſt uninterrupted level never preſented à dull or uninter- 
eſting proſpect in any part of China through which we had paſſed ; 
as the ſeats of the mandarins and their gardens, with the farm-houſes 
'emboſomed in the trees, and the long line of thickets that fre- 


quently form the encloſures of the fields, compoſe a picture which, 
though it may not be . ſuited to the canvals, is very pleaſ- 


ing to the eye in its natural appearance. 


. Now, 2). The morning was very cold and hazy: the ther- 
mometer ſunk to forty-ſix degrees. CR ly 


chere ſeveral iclds where the farmers were buſy in ploughing : they 
uie 
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buffaloes for that purpoſe. - We were ſurpriſed alſo.with a very 


"unuſual ſight, which was a village of mud houſes or huts, where the 
appearance of the inhabitants was as wretched as their dwellings. 


This circumſtance I was not able to reconcile to the general induſtry 
of the inhabitants; and, particularly, in that abundant part of the 
country, where it appeared, to me at leaſt, that induſtry could always 
find a comfortable ſupport, -  - _ Go 
In the afternoon we paſſed the city of Tyaung-ſhi-ſenna, which is 
not only one of the. largeſt places we had ſeen, but the moſt com. 
modiouſly ſituated for commerce, being near the conflux of ſeveral 
rivers ; nor can I be accuſed, with juſtice, of the leaſt exaggeration, 
when I aſſert, that there were not leſs them. » thomas Junks at 
anchor before it. e „ 
Almoſt oppoſite to this city, but ſituated on another branch cf 


the river, is a large town in an elevated. poſition, but not ſurrounded 


with a wall, which is called Tſua-ſeenga, Nor can I reſiſt making 
the obſervation, that, however LR be amuſed with the variety of 


proſpects, and novelty of objects which continually ſolicited and re- 
warded my attention, I never felt an interval of aſtomſhmeat at the 


. villages, towns, and cities, with which, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 


the banks of the river were thronged; as well as the myriads of peo- 


ple that they poured forth as we paſſed by, or anchored near them.“ 


* Nov. 29. A village, whoſe houſes are built with a blue brick, 


| and roofed with pantiles of the ſame colour, was the only object in 


this, day's voyage that poſſeſſed any circumſtance of novelty.” 


„. e thermometer was ſunk as low as forty degrees, and 
the fields were covered with froſt. The country was, for ſome time, 
gunded on either fide by beautiful mountains, which ſunk at length 


into 


*. 


2 


into one unvarying level; where fields of rice, and flouriſhing os 
chards, were thoſe branches of cultivation which we could beſt diſ- 
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* The town of Saunt-yo-tawn, contathing teveral elegant pagodas 


which were ſeen above the 8 that ſurrounded it, was a very 
pleaſing and pictureſque object. A ſucceſſion of timber- yards cover- 
ed the banks of the river, and à large quantity of timber was ſoaking 
in the water before them, which I underſtood to be in a ſtate of prep- 
aration for building junks, a principal buſineſs of the place. It muſt, 
indeed, be a principal bufineſs of the country at large; for when the 
internal commerce of China is conſidered, and that almoſt the whole 
of it is carried on in theſe veffels, on the numerous rivers and canals 
which every where interſect, and form a communication through the 
greateſt part of this extenſive kingdom; the die of timber uſed, 
and the number of artificers employed, in the conſtruction of them, 
muſt render any attempt at calculation an idle preſumption in a pex- 
' ſon under ſuch confined circumſtances as myſelf.” ? 
Der. 2. Though this country abounds in a ſaccefſion of never - 
ceaſing. variety to the traveller, it will not, I fear, poſſeſs that 
pleaſing appearance in the opinion of the reader; as it is impoſ- 
fible to convey, by words, that diverſifying character to the page of 
a printed book, which is ſeen in every leaf of the volume of Nature. 
The modes of catching fiſh in the lakes, rivers, and canals of China, 


42 * * 


- "are vaticus, and ſome of them peculiar to that countrr. 

In the Jakes and large rivers they frequently uſe the kind of baited 
nes, which are employed on board ſhips to catch fiſh in the ſea. In 
other parts they uſe nets, of the ſame kind, and in the ſame manner as 

2 oh the fiſhermen in Europe. In fome places they erect tall bamboo 
Ralks in the water, on which they ſpread a curtain of ſtrong gauze, 

which they extend acroſs certain channels of the rivers ; and ſome- 

times, where there is an opportunity, acroſs the rivers themſelves ; 

this contrivance effectually intercepts the paſſage of the fiſh, which, 

from the baits thrown in, or attached to the gauze, are brought there 

in ſhoals ; great numbers of boats then reſort to theſe places, and the 


_ fiſhermen are ſeen to employ their nets with great ſacceſs. *. 


- - But the moſt extraordinary mode of fiſhing in this country, and 


_ which, I believe, is pecuhar to it, is by birds trained for that pur- 
poſe. Nor are hawks, when employed in = ir, or hounds, when 
following a ſcent on the earth, more ſagacioùs in the purſuit of their 
prey, or more certain in obtaining it, than, theſe birds in another 
element. They are called Lobau, and are to be found, as Tam in- 
formed, in no other country than that in which we faw them. 1 
dre about the fize of a gooſe, with grey plumage, webbed feet, and 
have a long and very flender bill, that is crooked at the point. This 
extraordinary aquatic fowl, when in its wild ſtate, has nothing un- 
common in its appearance, nor does it differ from other birds whom 
nature has appointed to live on the water. It makes its neſt among 
tlie reeds of the ſhore, or in the hollows of crags, or where an iſland 


-offers its ſhelter and protection. Its faculty of diving, or remainin : 
ordinary than many other fowl that | 


der water, i wot 5 


Dre pon fiſh : but the moſt wonderful circumſtance, and I feel as if 
were almoſt riſquing my credibility while I relate it, is the docility 
of theſe birds in employing their natural inſtinctive powers, at the 
command of the fiſhermen who poſſeſs them, in the ſame manner as 


the hound, the ſpaniel, or the pointer, ſubmit their reſpective ſagacity” 
& che dünn or the k TT nnd 
The number of theſe, birds in a boat are proportioned to the ſize 
of At a certain fignal they ruſh into the water, and dive after 
the fiſh ; and the moment they have ſeized the prey, they fly with it 
to their boat; and though there are an hundred of theſe veſſels in the 
fleet, theſe ſagacious birds always return to their own maſters, and 
amickſt the throng of fiſhing junks which are ſometimes allembled on 
theſe occaſions, Rey erer I to diſtinguiſh that to'which they belong. 
When the fiſh'are'in_great plenty, theſe. aſtoniſhing and induſtrious 
purveyors will ſoon fill a boat with them; and will ſometimes be ſeem 
flying along with a fiſh'of ſuch ſize, as to make the beholder, who is 
unaccuſtomet to theſe fights, ſuſpect his organs of viſion: nay, it has 
been fo repeatedly aſſerted to me as to prevent any doubt of the in- 
formation, chat, from their extraordinary docility and ſagacity, when 
one of them happens to have taken a fiſh which is too bulky for the 
management of a fingle fowl, the reſt wilt immediately afford their . 
aſſiſtance. But while they are thus labouring for their maſters, they 
are prevented from paying any attention to themſelves, by a ring which 
| 1 paſſed round their necks; and is ſo contrived as to fruſtrate any 
rtempt to fallow the leaſt morſe] of what they tak. - 
Her. 4. The pencil of a maſter might here communicats ſome gen- 
eral'idea of the peculiar beauties of 2 country through which we 
paſſed, and the continual variation of it; but it is not in the power of 1 
language to convey any correct image even of the individual objects, 
much leſs of the picture formed by the combination of them. When 
F mention that I have feen foreſts and gardens, mountains and val- 
Hes, the palace and the, cottage, che city and the village, the pagoda 
and the mill, with 4 variety of ſubordinate, but heightened circum- 
ſtances, in one view, I certainly inform my readers of the conſtituent - 
parts of the proſpect ; but to give them the leaſt notion of their actual 
arrangement and relative ſitüation, of their proportions and contraſt, 
of their general diſtance from the eye, and comparative diſtance 
from oF; other, is beyond any exertion of verbal defcription.”” | 
My curioſity led me to mers Nu veral houſes which were building 


ie 
at this place, when TI obſerved that the ſcaffolding before them was 
conſtrued according to the principles which the builders and brick. 
layers of our own country employ in ſimilar ereions,” © on 


4 Der. 6. In this part of the river we ſaw a great number of the 
machines at work with which the Chineſe water their 8 
They conſiſt of a wheel made of bambov, which is turned by the 
3 and throws the water into large reſervoirs, from whence it is 
off by ſluices into channels that interſe& the fields“ 


Der. 7. This was the molt extraordinary day which"we had yet 
| KE#nown in China; as we ſaw neither city, town, or village, in the courſe 
| ol it. A few farm houſes, with their orchards, were the" only habita- 
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tions that we ſaw in the extent of beautiful coutitty through which ere 


paſſed: nor could I, by any inquiries, in my power to make, diſcover 
whether it aroſe from accident, or any local circumſtanees, that the 


banks of the river, which had ſo long teemed with cities, towns, and 


villages, with palaces and pagodas, ſhould at once beeome ſo barren 
—_— — ECTS EAT IIS on 
But though we were, for ſome time, deprived of the wonders of pop- 
ulation, a very ſingular and curious object accompanied a conſiderable 
part of this day's voyage, to continue, in ſome degree, the exerciſe of 
e ped, he OE IT 


It was a very lofty, perpendicular, natural mound of red earth, 
that embanked one fide of the river, whoſe naked ſurface was marked 


in a very extraordinary manner by horizontal veins or ftripes of ſtone, 


in a direction as perfectly reQilinear, as if they had been made with the 
line or the rule; and which continued, without _w apparent devia- 
tion from this wonderful regularity, during a courſe of ſeveral miles. 
The river was now become ſo ſhallow, that it was neceſſary ta 
change ſeveral of the large junks for ſuch as would draw leſs water.” 
Der. 8. The weather has, for ſome time, been temperate and 
pleaſant. the country alſo has gradually loſt its fertile appearance, 


and is now become mountainous and barren : ſome of the mountains, 


indeed, are covered with wood, but the ſurface of the earth has here 
loſt all that richneſs which had ſo long cloathed it. 
« Dec. 12. The natural face of the country was ſtill dreary ;. and 


its artificial circumſtances did not enliven it by their character. 


The mountlins, as we paiſed by them, exhibited a great number of 


ſepulchres. 


The general conſtruction of elevated tombs appears to be the ſame: 
it conſiſts of an excavation in the mountain, chiſelled out in the form 
of a large niche, which is then paved, and concealed by a wall with an 
ornamented door. Some of-theſe places are coyered with domes ; 


from others pyramidical forms ſpring up, and the facades of them 


were, as far as I could diftingviſh, painted of a lead colour, with. a 
. Dec, 14. In the evening, the hills gradually approached the 


_ river, till, at length, they cloſed upon it, and formed a rude and 


lofty barrier, which at once confined and obſcured its channel. This 
ſcenery continued for a conſiderable diſtance, aq it were, on purpoſe 
to lead the eye to a mountain of ſuch Rane Tous magnitude, as the. 
deſcription which I am about to give it, will not be able to convey, . 
I fear, to the mind of my readers. It was ſo late as ſeven o'clock at 
night before we arrived at the commencement of it; but the moon 
ſhone in all her ſplendor, and enabled the eye to trace every part of 
this enormous object with leſs diſtinctneſs, e as to minute parts, 

but with better effect as to its magnificent outlina. 


This mountain riſes from the river to the perpendicular height of 


at leaſt three hundred yards. The face it preſents towards the water 


is divided between bare rock and ſhaggy foliage: the upper part ap- 
peared, in ſome places, to project over the river, and offer a moſt tre. 
mendous ſhape to the voyagers who fail beneath it: when, therefore, 


ce af 27 NA - 527 


to ſuch an elevation of ſolid rocky mountain, with its rugged baſe, 
and craggy ſummits, is added the extent of near two miles of length - 
ening precipiee, ſome faint notion may be entertained of this ſtupen- 
1 5 ts rs 1 Fo 2 85 TER 
[ts termination is equ abrupt with its beginning; and all its 
parts ſupport the favage grandeur of the DE os the 0 
point, as we paſſed down the river, a pyramidical rock appeared to 
{pring up to a conſiderable height above the edge of the precipice, 
enen, . et, 5 
Dec. 15. At ſeven o'clock this morning the whole fleet came 
to an anchor beneath a mountain, which is conſidered by the Chi- 


neſe, in reſpect to its elevation, figure, and extent, as one of the nat- 


ural wonders of their country. It is called Koan-· yeng· naum. 


It riſes perpendicularly from the water to an amazing height, and 


terminates in a peak. Vaſt pieces of the rock project from the face of it 
in ſuch a manner, as to have a moſt tremendous and threatening aſpect; 
nor is it eaſy to perſuade oneſelf, on looking up, that they will not in- 
ſtantly fall and fill up the channel of the river beneath them. 

Several large caverns are among the curious circumſtances of this 


mountain. The principal of them is about forty feet above the river, 


and tlie paſſage to it conſiſts of a flight of fifty ſteps cut out of the 
rock, and guarded by a rail, which are overſhadowed by a projection 
aof the mountain. A door, prettily ornamented with painting, opens 
into a handſome room of about forty feet in circumference, and nine 
feet in height, which contains a ſacred image, to whom the Chineſe, 
on their entrance, pay their adorations. There is alſo à window, 


chiſelled through the ſtone, with a balcony before it, from whence 


there is a delightful proſpect of the river. From this chamber we 
aſcended, by an artificial ſtair- caſe, to two other apartments of the 
ſame ſize with the former, and fitted up in a manner ſuited to the 
/ ²˙ Q—q—-—2 . Ln En; N 

Theſe rooms were excavated. at the expenſe of the mandarin to 


whom the mountain belongs, and muſt have been a work of incredi- 


dle labour.” 6 1 E ” 
Dec. 19. It appeared very fingular to us, that moſt of the boats 


which we had ſeen for ſeveral days, were rowed and ſteered by women. 


It is not, indeed, by any means, uncommon to ſee a woman, with a 
child tied by a linen bandage to her back, and another ſuckling at her 


breaſt, while the mother herſelf is employed in handling the oar, or 


guiding the helm. I have alſo continually obſerved women on ſhore 


engaged in the moſt laborwus employments, with an infant faſtened | | 


to their breaſt... Such unpleaſing, and it may be added to the feeling 
mind, ſuch an affecting ſpectacle, is never ſeen in any of thoſe parts of 
Tartary through which the embaſfy paſſed ; for the women there, as 
well as in the northern provinces of China, have their feet crippled 
from their infancy, ſo that they can never ſubmit to ſuch fatiguing 
occupations... I was permitted to take the meaſure of a lady's foot, 
who was twenty years of age, which meaſured no more in lengih than 


| deed be ſaid to be a partial practice. 


five inches and an half. Of this compreſſion of the feet, it may, in- 


Lord 


| 
| 
| 
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Lord Macartney, and the whole ſuite, went aſhore, and took pof 
feſfion of the reſidence which the Eaſt India Company's ſupercargoes 
had provided for the uſe of the embaſſy, during its ſtay at Canton. 
Her. 21. Canton or Quanton, is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the 
river, to which it gives a name, and lies in about one hundred and 
twelve degrees eaſt] longitude, and twenty- four degrees north latitude. 
It is furrounded by a Wall, near thirty feet in height, built of ſtone, 
and defended in every direction, particularly towards the river, by 
very ſtrong forts, mounted with heavy artillery, and garriſoned with 
numerous troops. It is impoſſible, however, to form an Accurate 
judgment of its extent, as it is built on a plain; the . 
country being one continued level, except towards the ſouth, where 
ſtrangers are never permitted to go. RE ns bode ubeh 
The ſtreets of the city are, in general, from fifteen to twenty feet 
in breadth, and paved with broad ſtones. | The houſes ſeldom riſe ' 
abhyve one ſtory, and are built of wood and brick. The ſhops. have 
their fronts fancifully ornamented, with a balcony, that riſes from 
= pent-honſe roof over the door, and is adorned with gilding and 
colours. e | 8 * 1 5 Is i 1 B 5 3 5 2% 3980 
The fumber 6f inhabitants ini this city is eſtimated at a million: 


„ 


Py 


and its large and extenſive ſaburbs may, without exaggeration, be 
faid to contain half that number. Indeed, if the perſons are includ- 
| eee, we and live on board the very numerous junks and 
fampans, or fiſhing boats, with which the Canton river is covered, my 
calculation will be confiderably exceeded. This river, as it approach- 
es the city, is equal in breadth to the Thames, in its wideſt part. *- 

Though this is the only port in the empire of China, where Euro- 
peans are ſuffered to trade, all commefcial buſineſs is tranſacted in 
the ſuburbs, which are abotit à mile from the city. They are very 
extenſive, and without any pretenſions to grandeur or elegance. The 
ſtreets are, in general, very narrow, and always thronged with people. 
The houſes are of wood, conſiſting only of a ground floor and up- 
per ſtory. They all contain ſhops, and are fitted up within after the 
Engliſh manner, to which thie inhabitants appear to have a decided 


on the Uhr, in Engliſh characters, and adapted to Engliſh orthog - 


contain an article, now become almoſt a neceffary of life in our conn- 


2 * 


5 The factories of the ſeveral European companies, who trade to this | 


percargoes and writers, as well as for the captains and mates of ſhips, 
_ _ during che time they are loading their ſhips 


+ 


* 


There is a range ol theſe faftovies along the river; War Giant the 
: Jeaſt communication with each other; and their general diſtinction is 
the. flag, or ſtandard of their ref pective countries, Which are fee Ar- 
ing during che day on ſome conſ picuous part of each factory, 


The ſeveral nations whoſe-trading companies have factories Fare, | 
are England, Holland, France, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, 


an America. But the Engliſh, Both from the extent of their build- 
ings, and the number of their ſhips, appear to engroſs almoſt the whole 
ils China trade to themſelves. 
The country on each fide of the- river, between Canton and Wam- 


poa, is rich, fertile, and full of variety; ſeveral loſty pagodas ſueceſ- | 


fively enlivened the diſtant parts of the progreſſive proſpects. 
Wampoa is the place where all ſhips come to an anchor, being 
univerſally prohibited to proceed further up the river. 
It is a very beautiful and populous village, at the diſtance of about 
eighteen miles from Canton. The houſes are built of a lead coloured 


brick, with numbers of fine trees interſperſed among them. The 


adjacent country is a continued level; but the oppoſite ſide of the riv- 
er, which is not ſo wide here as at Canton, wears a different and 
more irregular appearance. At no great diſtance from this place 
there is à fand bank or bar, which cannot be paſſed by large veſſels 


but at high water. There are alſo two necks. of land that project on | 


either fide of the river, which form the paſſage called the Bocca Ty- 


gris. Here are ſtrong forts on each ſide, with batteries and troops; 


and as the Lion paſſed, the received a ſalute of three f from each 
of them, 
Macao is Seustsd in 110 degrees of eaſt 6 5 180 24: 


degrees of north latitude. It is a place of {ome extent, and built on a 


rock. The houſes are of ſtone, and conſtructed on the plan of Euro- 


pean architecture, but without exterior elegance: the ſtreets are very 


narrow and irregular, as they take the unequal ſurface of the ſpot 


on which they are erected. The harbour is very commodious, and 
ſheltered from the winds, but will not admit ſhips of large burden. 
The town is defended, in all directions, by ſtrong forts mounted with 
heavy cannon, and garriſoned with Portugueſe troops. The ſea runs 
into the harbour, through a narrow channel between the Ladrone 
iſlands and the town, and forms a fine bay behind it, extending at 
leaſt four miles, when it is bounded by a neck of land that ſeparates 


it from a large river. Here the Chineſe have a fort that looks towards 


the Portugueſe territory, and it is the principal duty of the garriſon 


to prevent ſtrangers from paſſing the limits of it. No one is ſuffered. 


to walk on the neck of land, nor is any boat permitted to approach 
; that (ide of the ſhore, There is-a. ſmall, pretty iſland, in the middle 

of the bay, which contains the habitation of a mandarin, who frequent- 
iy reſides there, but ſcldom viſits. thie town. 

Macao 1s generally ſuppoſed to be ſituated on an iſland but the fact 
is otherwiſe; nor is there any natural barrier which ſeparates i it from 
the Chineſe territory. The whole extent of the Portugueſe poſſeſſions 
| 1 not exceed four miles in ech wot one mile and an half in 
"Vol. JJ eee, 
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adh the limits of which are accurately determined, and cannot | 


be paſſed without danger. | 

This place is divided in its juriſdiction between the Portugueſe and 
Chineſe over their reſpective people. The latter, however, exact very 
heavy duties on all goods landed, or ſhipped, on account of the 
European factories. There is a governor, and a judge, appointed by 
the court of Liſbon, who have an arbitrary power veſted in them, to 
the extent of their juriſdiction. There is alſo a Portugueſe cuſtom. 
houſe and quay, on the ſouth fide of the town, where all ſhips coming 
into the bay are obliged to pay a duty. There are not more than two 
hundred and fifty European ſoldiers for the defence of the place; who 
are well cloathed, and whoſe pay is * much advanced on their ar- 
| rival there. |. 


The idea which has been propagated of the FLY dent ef 
the Chineſe women, is equally void of truth. In different parts of that - 


extenſive country, different cuſtoms may prevail; and the power of 
| huſbands. over their wives may be ſuch as to render them maſters of 
their liberty, which they may exerciſe with ſeverity, if circumſtances 
ſhould at any time ſuggeſt the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure, or caprice 
fancy it: but I do not heſitate to aſſert, that women, in general, have 
a reaſonable liberty in China; and that there is the ſame: communi- 
cation and ſocial intercourſe with women, which, in Kanne is con- 
ſidered as a principal charm of ſocial life. 
Slavery, by which I mean the power which one man obtains over 
| another, by. 7 gchaſe or inheritance, as in the en India iſlands, i is 
not known in China. 

There are frequent feſtivals in China, and we ſaw at Macao the 

incipal of them, which celebrates the beginning of the new year. 
According to the Chineſe calendar, i it commences on the ſecond day 
of our month of February, and is obſerved with great joy and glad- 
neſs throughout the whole empire, and by an entire ſuſpenſion. of all 
buſineſs. Of any religious ceremonies that uſher. in the dawn of the 
year, I cannot ſpeak, as all the diſtinctions of the ſeaſon which ap- 
"PORE to us, conſiſted of feaſting by day, and fire-works by night. 
his feſtival is prolonged, by. thoſe who can afford it, for ſeveral 
days : and they, whole circumſtances confine . their joy to one day, 
take ſo much of i it, that they generally feel its effects on the next. 

Of che manner in which they keep or obſerve t ordinary holi- 
LE Jays, I ſhall give the following account: 
In the firſt place, they purchaſe proviſions according to their Gtwation 


1385 and capacity, which are dreſſed, and placed before a ſmall idol, fixed 


on an altar with a curtain a Ach it: and ſuch an altar, i in ſome form 
or other, every Chineſe has in his habitation, whether it be on the 
land, or on the water, in an houſe, or a junk. This repaſt, with 
bread and fruit, and three ſmall cups of wine, ſpirits, and vinegar, 
are, after a threefold obeiſance from the people of the houſe to the idol, 
s to the front of their dwelling : they there kneel and pray with 

eat fexvour, for ſeveral minutes; and, after frequently beating their 
3 the ground, they riſe, and throw the contents of the three 


cups to the gat and left of them. - They then take a bundle of ſmall 


pieces 


| 
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pieces of gilt paper, which they ſet on firs; and hold over the meat. 
The repaſt is then placed before the idol, or Joſh, as it is called, (2 
term which means a deity) and after arepetition of obeiſances, they 


conclude with a joyous dinner, exhilerated by plenty of ſpirits, which 


are always boiled in ſmall pewter or copper veſſels before they are 
taken. | 2 6 5 | 


On the firſt of March it is uſual, according to ancient cuſtom, for. 


dramatic pieces to be performed on ſtages in the principal ftreet o 
the different towns throughout. the empire, for the amuſement of the 
poor people ho are not able to purchaſe thoſe pleaſures. This be⸗ 


gnelicent act continues for a ſucceſſion of ſeveral days, at the expenſe 
of the Emperor; fo, that every morning and evening, during this 


| period, the lower claſſes of his ſubjects enjoy a favourite pleaſure with= 
out coſt, and bleſs the hand that beſtows it on them. eg | 
Of the knowledge of medicine among the Chineſe, I can ſay no 
more than that I was witneſs, in one inſtance, to a ſkilful application 
of it, in the caſe of John Stewart, a ſervant of Captain Mackintoſh,. 
who, on our return from Jehol, had been ſeized with the dyſentery, 


which increaſed. ſo much on the road, that at Waunchoyeng there 


were no hopes entertained of his being able to leave that place. 


Whether it aroſe from the deſire of the patient, or was ſuggeſted by 
any perſdn in the ſuite, I know not, but a Chineſe phyſician was called 


to his aſſiſtance; when the man's caſe was explained to him by Mr, 
Plumb, in the preſence of Sir George Staunton, The phyſician re- 


mained a conſiderable time with his patient, and ſent M a medicine, . 


which removed the complaint, and reſtored him to health. 


The people are, in general, of an healthy appearance: it is very : 
rare, indeed, to ſee perſons marked with the ſmall-pox; and, exegpt 
in the ſea-ports of Macao and Canton, ſeveral of the diſorders unfortu- 


nately ſo frequent in Europe; are not known in China. | 
The caxee is the only current coin in China: any other ſpecies of 
money is abſolutely forbidden: It is made of a white metal of about 


the ſize of our farthing, with a ſmall ſquare hole driven through the 


middle, for the purpoſe of running them on a ſtring to be compoſed 


into candereens and maces ! but although the terms candereen and 


mace are employed to certify a certain quantity of caxees, there are 
no coins in the country: which bear that ſpecific value; ſo that; in fact, 
they are only imaginary denominations, like our pounds; &. 

The comparative eſtimation of the caxee with Britiſh money, cannot 
be aſcertained with any degree of accuracy, as it bears no ſterling 
value, even in that country; every province having its particular 


caxee, which is not current in any other. In the province of Pekin a 


Spaniſh dollar will ꝓroduce; in exchange, from five hundred to five 
hundred and eighty caxees, according to the weight of the dollar, 


_ which the Chineſe prove by a ſmall ſteel yard like ours in England; 


though they ſometimes employ ſcales. In the province of Hoang- 
tchew the dollar obtains from ſeven hundred to ſeven hundred and 
fifty caxees ; in other places it will find a ſtill more various ex- 


change.“ | 5 | FS Bags ae Thos 
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12 Wh . e 1 
--$troarron and} FH fine oountr , one of ths moſt celtbras 
'Bovnparrts, F_ | ted in the world for its antiquity, popula- 


gitude, and between the 8th and 36th degrees of northern latitude, 
and is, conſequently, partly in the torrid, aud partly i in the 1 
rs Fe 20ne. 

It is waſhed on the forthwelt by chat part of the müdtin out | 
called the Arabian Sea, on the ſoutheaſt by another large inlet of th by 
fame ocean, called the Bay of Bengal, and bounded'on all other ſides} 
by Perſia, e Tattarr Thibet, and India beyond. the 
Ganges. 

; 3h por AO J In the eds: 1-596, the Ja dens of A Emperor of 
Indoſtan conſiſted of 10 5 fircars or provinces, ſubdiyided into 2,737 
kuſbalis or townſhips. The empire at that period was parcelled into 
twelve grand &yilions, and each was committed to the government 
of a Sopbadar or 5 The names 'o the 1 8595 or Vie 
e were 3 2 8 
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ur, neh were formed into N Soubals, 28 che aumbe | 


ratteen,® | 3 aj he 
F Indeltan is uſhally dir EE Into Tadoftan Proper, to the north 


1 the peninſuls called the Deccan, to the ſouth. | 
» Theſe contain a varitry of provinces,. whoſe limits tae 3 at all 


; times very ry hating,” from the unſettled ſtate of government. 

The Tartar Princes, the ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, as they ſubdued 
| this dountry, divided it into large provinces called Soubahs, whicl 
| were ſubdivided into fircars and Purgunnahs: The bound antes 0 
| theſe Soubahs having been fixed by the FO Es the 16 
. dances are ah aan in em e Fs 5 
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51 wy Ayeen e on "tie inftutes of the. Emperor Auber, wa a th 
Fo 4 inal Perfian, by Francis Gladwin, IP publiſhed. in 3 vols, 4to. at Calcutta 
1783, and 1784. 

A The diviſions of Indoſtan have- 1 * erroneduſly ſtated in moſt Gen 
8 The diviſions as above given were obtained from a genie 


cefebrated py ang. eren of e Nadel. which are eſteemed of the 355 2 
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'of theſe Soubahs Indoſtan, Proper ee thirteen, viz. 


Soubahs or Proviners. N . - Chief Towns, &c. 

OT En Cabul, 5 ancient and beautiful . 34 
6 30% lon. 10 O.. 

Cabut® | | "Cars or ee ſituated in the ſecond 

climate, a barren place. 

Lahoor on the Rauvee, lat. 319 50, Ion. 109 
22 —a very large, populous city. 

Attock on the Indus, here called the R. of At- 
tock, has dne of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the 


en erde Pen 
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| 1. 3 FI Moultan or Multan is one of the moſt ancient 

 Moultan cities of. Indoſtan, and is in lat. 295 255 lon. | 
1 107% 38. 

Tatta, Palala, on the Indus, berg called a R. 

= Mehran, lat. 29 25 lon. 197 35 

1 Dehly or Gehan- abad on th Re Jomos 58. 7 


15 lon. 114* 38 7. # 
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buildings, of * ſurpriſing 1 4 me. ex. 
Fx gra. 'Y } auiſite workmanſhiyß ,. YE 

L 0Canoge on the R. Ganges, nes "* 
8 or r Ag | d on the W was aroa refdence. 
mere itore. f 


e Geht Son he Deut or, Gogra, and 


Oude, . or *: 


e cient capital, lat. 2 224 len 8 . 


1 Fyzabad on the ſame. A Bb the mw ital. 


Lucknow. 
C Patna on the Ganges. „ ; 
Tirhoot, the Rout fl ee OL H 


* * 
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+ Phe weſtern part of: this Soubah i is ofabiend by a barbarous nation called Af- 
ghans, tranſported hither by Tamerlane from the weſtern coaſt of the Caſpi pian Sea; 
they have been alternately dependent on Indoſtan and Perſia, and nearly overturned 
the latter empire a few years ſince, having taken and pillaged-the . of PIO. | 

o leſs than eleven different languages are ſpoken in this Soubah. | 

The country of Caſhmire was a fircar of Cabul : This celebrated country is envi⸗ 
roned on all ſides by mountains, and wateted by the R. Behat or Hydaſpes, here 
called Ratab: It is ſuppoſed to have been originally a large lake, until an earth- 
quake opened a paſſage through the ſurrounding mountains for the water to flow off: 
The fineneſs of the climate, and induftry of the inhabitants, have rendered it fo beau-, 
tiful, that it is called the Terreſtrial Paradiſe of amor : Its capital i is Caſhmire | 
or Serinagur. | 


4 This Soubah is very W e highly cultivated, and very healthy. The cul. | 
tivated lands are chiefly ſupplied with water from wells. Ice is wen from the 


— 


northern mountains, and ſold here all the year. _ 293. 


The eaftern part of Agra between the Ganges 40 2 is WED, the Doab; or 2 
P between the two ri vers. In this Soubah agriculture is in perfection. ao 


FE Near this city are two ſepulchral monuments, one 7 the other 6 cubits in broth. 
The vulgar pretend chat 5 are the tombs of Seth and 85 and relate n 
tories of them, 


* x _ 
„ 


empire, built to ſecure the paſſage of the river. 


Agra on che R. Jumna, It contains 500 3 


of the largef cities of Indoſtan, was: pe A 


* 
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Ruins of Cir or Tackwont Gange-regia, of im. 

menſe extent, ſituated formerly on the anges 
though the main channel of that river is now 
5 altes from it; it was the capital of Bengal 

2,270 years; the ſeat of government was in 

| 1540 removed to 

Ren; ___ | Tandaon the Ganges, now in ruins. 

Bengal I Rajemal J have ſucceeded to Tanda, and 

„ e 2161208 Dacca | 

5 995 | Moorſhedabad') itals of Bengal. 

. Hoogly on the River Hoogly, - 
e | Two emporiums, 1 mile diſtant 
from each other; both in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Europeans. The lat- 
ter famons for pomegranates, 


* 


Chittacong | 
| Satgong 


Ilahab 8 and Jumna. * 
f „ Bennares on che Ganges. . . ; y | 
"Males 
1 1 5 [ Atunedabad, on che R. 1 On 
e 7 "containing 1,009 ſtone moſques. ' - _ 
Garner or Sade Cambay and Ghogeh are lea. ports. 
e 1 1 Surat on the R. Tapte, an emporium, formed 
Lk „ into 9 diviſions, each inhabited by a different 


- tribe, and they ſpake different languages. 


a Tur 1 3 This name, which ſignifies the ſouth, in the moſt 

| . fighification, includes the whole peninſula fork; of Indoſtan 
E; Proper; but in its more limited ſenſe it only comprehends the prov- 
inces of Candeiſh, Bell, Golconda, Amednagur, and Viſiapour; 
"thus excluding the provinces ef Oriſſa, the Carnatic, and the Malabar 
ſtates, which comprehend. that long narrow tract between the Gauts 
and the weſtern coat, a conſiderable part of which Was never. ſubject; 
ed by the Mogul emperors. 


e Proyinces. Chief Towny, af. 5 | WE 
| Candeiſh | Burhanpour. 3 
Berar Js oa = . nao d ancient capital—Nagpour, preſent 
8 Icapita 
He Golcahday - | 1 or Paghager—Golconda—Maſi 
Amednagur,. Bal- Amednagur. 7 
lagate or Dow- Aurungabad. _ 
latabad CDowlatabad,'a ſtrong be, 
Viſiapour. or Beja- 1 1 8 5 
Pour 9 F e 


Oriſſa 


* The Blade call this t " Tas f ee a: «Tr is 8 thst 
when the planet Jupiter enters the conſtellation Leo, a hill'ariſes out of the middle 
of che Ganges, and remains for a month; ſo that people go upon it and perform di- 
vine ſervice.” “ Ayeen Akberry, Vol. II. p. 53. 


4 That part of Goleopds between the Godavery and Kriſhna was formerly. called | | 
25 


| Ti ellingana, and its capital“ was Warringole or Oringal, a Sree of "oF e 
7 weltern hn of 50 e is called N | 1 


become ſueceſſively the cap- 


( Allahabad Hellbar at the eas of the Gangey 


1 
r 
L 


” _. WAYS 


F e 
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Malabar ſtates com-] Nalabar proper 
7; (FRFENER. 1s <7 | 


ward of the Indus. | 57 85 

This dreadful incurſion ſo weakened the authority of the emperor, 
that the viceroys of the different provinces either threw off their al- 
legiance, or acknowledged a very precarious dependence; and, enga- 

_ ging in wars with each other, called in as allies the Eaſt India Com- 
Panies of France and England, who had been originally permitted as 


4 


Balaſore. 
B ̃ Biſnaghar—Chandeghere. 
Carnatic + U Arec—Trihinap N 
Pore] Seringapatam Ginge. 


\ 
Ori [ Cattac on the Mahanada. . 


939 


Cochin. 

Calicut. „ 

/ PR ER EE bes tle oy 
CT Mangalore. _ „5 , 


Canara 
.. | Concan 


Parszür Divisrox.) Such was the general diviſion of Indoftan 


under the Mogul-emperors, but the celebrated Perſian uſurper Tha- 


mas Kouli Khan, having in the year 1738 defeated the emperor Ma- 
 homed Shaw, plundered Delhi, and pillaged the empire of treaſure 


to the amount of more than 70 millions ſterling, reſtored the unhap- 


Py prince his dominions, but annexed to Perſia all rhe countries weſt. 


traders, to form eſtabliſuments on the coaſts :' theſe, from the great 


_ ſuperiority of European diſcipline, from allies became in a ſhort time 
_ principals in an obſtinate conteſt, that at length terminated in the ex- 


pulſion of the French from Indoſtan; and thus a company of Britiſh 
merchants have acquired, partly by ceſſions from the country powers, 


and partly by injuſtice and uſurpation, territories equal in extent, and 
ſuperior in wealth and population, to moſt of the kingdoms of Europe. 


The Mahrattas originally poſſeſſed ſeveral provinces of Indoſtan, 
from whence they were driven by the arms of the Mogul conquerors; 
they were never wholly ſubjected, but retiring to the northern part of 
the Gauts, made frequent irruptions from theſe inacceſſible moun- 
tains; taking advantage of the anarchy of the empire, they have ex- 
tended their frontiers, and are at preſent poſſeſſed of a tract of country 
1000 Britiſh, miles long, by 700 wide. | 


" 


_ _ Hyder Ally, a ſoldier of fortune, 8 the art of war | 


from the Europeans, having poſſeſſed, himſelf of that part of the an- 
cient Carnatic, called the kingdom of Mydore, has within a few years 


acquired, by continual conqueſts, a conſiderable portion of the ſouth- 
0 33 of the peninſula. This able and active prince, the moſt formi- 
1783, left to his ſon Tippo Saib, the peaceful poſſeſſion of his domin- 


e enemy that the Engliſh ever experienced in Indoſtan, dying in 


ions, ſuperior in extent to the kingdom of England. 


* * 
” 15 .” 


.  Thefe extraordinary revolutions, with others of leſs importance, 


© 


render the following account of the preſent diviſion of property in 


this unhappy empire, abſolutely neceſſary, in order to underſtand its 


modern hiſtory. 


e 4 * : . . * 
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PRESENT" DIVISION op IINDOS TAN 


Such is the inſtability of human greatneſs, that the preſent Great 
Mogul, Shaw Allum, the deſcendant of the Great Tamerlane, is mere- 
ly a nominal prince, of no importance in the politics of Indoſtan. He 
is permitted to reſide at Delhi, which, with a ſmall adjacent territo- 
Ty, is all that remains to him of that vaſt empire, which his anicef- 
tors governed more than 350 years. , Ear 
The principal diviſions of this country, as they ſtood in 1782, are 
_ as: follow, viz. The Britiſh poſſeſſions; States in alliance with Brit- 
ain; Tippo Saib's Territories; Mahratta States and their tributaries; 
and the Territories of the Sgubah of the Deccan. „ 


„ Birisn e e The . Britiſh poſſeſſions contain about 
. 150,000 {quare-Britiſh miles, (which is about 18, 000 more than is 
gontained in Great Britain and Ireland) and about 10 millions of ins 
habitants. They coniilt of three diſtin& governments, vi. 
5 enge en ] xĩ;?̃ nf yt 
Bahar Soubag On the Ganges. 
e, Toms 1 nt, 
Northern Sircars On the coaſt of Oriſſa 
TT.. ᷣ ined oy 41 
Territory of Cuddalore & On-the'coaſt of Coro. 


1 5 $ 5 5 . 14 g - FP * 
Government of Cal- 
2 Fe on , Bengy | | 


of | Devicotta ( mandel. 
Government of-Bombay 901) the Gulf of Cambay. 
«Government or BrNGAL, ] This government was rich, flouriſh- 
ing, and populous before the late uſur pations in Indoſtan; it is reef 
watered by the Ganges and Burrampooter, with their numerous navi-: 
gable channels, and the ſeveral navigable rivers they receive. It is 
fertilized by their periodical inundations ; and by its natural ſituation 
is well ſecured againſt ſoreign enemies. On the eaſt and north it is de- 
fended by ſtupendous mountains, large rivers, and extenſive waſtes ; 
on the ſouth by à fea-coalt, 'guzrded” by fhallows and impenetrable 
woods, where it is \accefible only by the River of Hoogly ; and on 
the weſt, though more expoſed, the natural barrier is ſtrong. The 
capital and feat of government is'CaLcvrr4a, on the River of Hoogl 
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N = 11 | nne, 
e The Britiſh nation poſſeſs in full fovereienty the whole ſoubah of Bengal, and 
the sreateſt part of Bahar. In Oriſſa or Oriza, only the diſtricts of Midnapour. 
The whole of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in this part of Iadoſtan contain about 150,000 
 Jquare Britiſh miles of land; to which, if we add the diſtrict of Benares, the whole 
will be 162,000, that is, 20,009 more than are contained in Great Britain and Ire» 
land; and near eleven” millions of inhabitants. The total net revenue, including 
Benares, is about 287 lacks of Sicca rubees, which may be reckoned equal to 
'3,050,0001.+ | Rennel.] With their allies and tributaries,' they now occupy the 
whole navigable courſe of the Ganges, from its entry on the plains to the ſea, which 
by its winding courſe is more than 1,350 milts. Er oa Jos carey 
A conſiderable addition both to the t | nd Company av wis ob» . 
exited bythe ecfions in the late treaty of parks with Tippe 2 5 amount 4 73, 374 
ſquare males, affording a revenue of 13, 16, 765 Kponteary-pagodas. [Rennd/. e 3 
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Tapee and Nerbudda. Its capital an 
var, in a ſmall ifland in an unhealthy ſituation, but well fortified and 
on a fine harbour. Sonar on the Tapte which forms an indifferent 
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unhealthy ſituation, it is at preſent one of the moſt rich, flouriſhing 
and commercial cities in Indoſtan. 

GovernmenT or Mapras.] The great defects of this government, 
are not only the want of connexion between its parts, which are ſeat- 
tered along an extenſive coaſt, and ſeparated from each other by ſtates 


frequently hoſtile, but in being totally devoid of good harbours : hopes 
however have been entertained of remedying this laſt defect, by remo- 
ving the bar at the mouth of that branch of the Caveri called Cole- 


roon, which falls into the ſea at Devicotta. The capital and ſeat of 
government is Mapzas in the Jaghire, called alſo Fort St. George, 
It is illy ſituated, without a harbour, and badly fortified, yet contains 
upwards of 200,000 inhabitants. Fort St. Davip, i in the territory of 


Cuddalore, is rich, flouriſhing, and contains 60, ooo inhabitants, 


Masulir Aran in che northern ſircars, at one of the mouths of the 
Kriſhna, was formerly the moſt flouriſhing and commercial city on 
this coaſt, and though much declined, is ſtill conſiderable. 

The northern ſircars, which are denominated from the towns of 
Cicacole, Rajamundry, Elore and Condapily, are defended inland 
by a ſtrong barrier of mountains and extenſive foreſts, beyond which 


the country is totally unknown for a conſiderable ſpace. 


GovernmenT or BomBay.] This | 4 hy wn is watered by the 
ſeat of government is Bou, 


port, is one of the molt rich and commercial cities in Indoſtan. Tits 


| SEG ena on the Malabar cantly is dependent on Bombay. 


ALLIES OF THE BRITISH, 


Dominion of the Nabob Fyzabad. 
of Oude 7 Gees hh 
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| Dowinions of: the Nabob of | 


Arcot, comprehend: the 


a | 


eaſtern part only of or an- 

Fient Sans 9385 
* WALLED 
TIN 


3 


T3" 6 
1 


. af- Fotty Sing | 


Guicker in the Soubah of - Cambay. 


Guzerat. 
Territor 


a. 


1 


1 
1 


| 


; 


. though the Nabob uſually reſides 
at Madras. 

Gin gee, the ſtrongeſt Indian fortreſsin 
+ the. Carnatic . 

\Trichingpoli nearthe Cayeri walk for- 

- tified inthe Indianmanner,was rich 

and populops, containing near 

400, ooo inhabitants, now almoſt 

_ ruined by the numerous fieges it 

has ſuſtained. 

Seringham Pagoda, 103 an niflandof the 
Caveri, is famous throughout Indoſ- 
tan for its ſanctity, and has no leſs 
than o, oo prieſts, who conſtantly 
reſide here in voluptnous indolence. 

Chandegeri, the ancient capital of the 
empire of Narzzingua, formerly 
rich, powerful, and populous; near 
it is the famous Pagoda of ß 

Tripetti, the Loretto of Indoſtan, the 
„ of the numerous pilgrims | 
'- ho reſort hither hring in an . | 
menſe revenue. 

Tarjor Madura; and Tinivelly are 
- the capitals of fmall ſtates of the 
- ame name, which with Marawar, 5 
-are noon n Nabob of At: h 
Fot, . 


Amedabad. 5 


8 | * Ghod. 12 5 Rajab e Gwalior a celebrated fortreſs, 


T IPPO.SA I B's Teasrrosits. | 


Kingdom of Myſore 
Bednore | 
Canara _ 


Part of Malabar proper 


Seringap on the caveij 
23 77 — Rasgen 
Mangalore | 
Calicut, | 


Chitteldroog, amore Harponelly, Roydroog, Gooty 3 
Canoul, Cuddapa, &c. are the capitals of territories of the ſame 


bi 


aun, which have been e 1 by. Hyder Ally. 


MANRATTA | 
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MAHRATTA STATES iu aitiance WITH THE BRITISH, 
Axp THEIR DRIBUTARTES. | 


This extenſive country is divided among 2 anus of chal or 
- inces, who have one common head called the Paiſhwa or Nana, to 
hom howeyer their obedience is merely nominal, as they often war 


againſt each other, and arg en confederated except for mutual 


defence. 


{ Satara the nominal capital of the Mah- 


Path Por Hos [ER Rept: 
8 re des at 


wa, are naturally ftrong, « } _ Poonah, -' 


being interſected by the va- N 
Aurungabad, Amednagur, and Vida 
. Fious branches of the Gauts. pour, are 11 his territories. 


> 


1 Concan or tract hetween the Gauts and the ſea is ſometimes | 
called the Pirate coaſt, as it was ſubject to the celebrated Pirate An- 


ria and his ſucceſſors, who: capital was the ſtrong fortreſs of Ghe- 
ria, taken by the Engliſh and Mahrattas in 1755. By the acquiſition 
of this coaſt, the Mahrattas have become a maritime power. 
By the treaty of peace, Tippo. Sultan ceded to the Mahrattas : 
Koonteary pagodas. 
Ia the Dooab, being the ſircar of Bancapoor, with 6,666 
por of Moodgul, &. affording a revenue of nach 
In Soc the age ict of Sundoor, - - +7, _ 16,000 


Md. 


| 1 3,16 666 
DuxzIrORES of PE: Nigam, an ally to the Balrisk. 
The poſſeſſions of the Nizam or Soubah of the Deccan, (a younger 


_ 


fin of the famous Nizam-al-Muluck,) compriſe the province of Golcon- 
da, that is the ancient province of 'Tillingana, or Tilling, ſituated be- 


tween the lower parts of the Kiſtna and Godavery rivers, and the prin- 
cipal part of Dowlatabad; together with the weſtern part of Berar, 
ſubject to a tribute of a chout, or fourth part of its net revenue, to the 
Berar Mahratta. The Nizam has the Paiſhwa, or Poonah Mahratta 
on the weſt and northwelt ; the Berar Mahratta on the north ; the 
northern fircars on the eaſt; and the Carnatic, and Tippo Sultan, on 
the ſouth. I am not perfectly clear, ſays Major Rennel, in my idea 
of his weſtern boundary, which, during his wars with the Mabrattas, 
was ſubje& to continual fluctuation ; but I underſtand generally, that 
it extends more than 4o miles beyond the city of Aurungabad, weſt- 


'wards ; ro comes within 90 miles of the city of Poonah. His cap- 


ital is Hydrabad, or Bagnagur, ſituated on the Mouſſi river, near the 
famous fortreſs of Golconda: - 


The diftrits of Adoni and Rachore; which were in the hands cf. 


Pazalet Jung, (brother to the Nizam) during his life time, are now in 
the hands of the Nizam. The Sourapour, or Sollapoor rajah, on the 
welt of the Beemah river, to zether. with ſome other rajahs, are his 
tributaries. | The ne” fircar allo 8 to him. Ws 
Fü wg Cy e 
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Jays the Mugge theſe dominions, including his tributaries and — 
datories, are no leſs than 430 miles in length, from N. W. to S. E. by 
308 wide. 

To the above, we have now to add thoſe which Tippo Sultan ceded 
to him in the treaty of Peace, ſigned, March 18, 1792, „ 


Koonteary pagodas, 


\Kerped (or Cuddapah) Cummum, Ganjecort and 
Canoul, affording a revenue of ; ; 977,399 
| In Gooty 8 5 — . + FT 1 3 5 [EN 51,782 
In Adoni (Mooka) e „ 


In he Daa, being Parts of Rachore, _ Mood. 


gul m kar Now 4 barg; 


| i Hh e 5 cet 
BEAR MA * A fr r 4 wã 


Nagpour is the capital. | cf 
Balaſore has conſiderable trade. 3 
Cuttack, on the Mahanada, an important 

poſt, which renders this nation a formidable 
enemy to the Britiſh, as it cuts off the com- 
munication between the eee of 
| Bengal and Madras. Rey 


Nor EAN Pooxan Miniarran gs 


This country is very little 
e to Euro peans. 


They are governed at preſ- 
ent by Sindia,. Holkar, 
and ſame other leſs con- 
Hr UNE, 


Ougein, the reſidence of Sindia, 
Indoor, the reſidence of Holkar. 5 
] Calpy, the reſidence of Gungdar Pont, RR 
_ I Sagur, the reſidence of Ballagee. 


T0 en TenzITORIE 
8 


Have been greatly diminiſhed in conſbeqnentce of the we treaty of 
peace, in which he conſented to reſign half his dominions to the Brit: 
ſh, the Mahrattas and the Nizam. His remaining dominions are, . 


Provinces. 5 „ | Chief Towns. 5 
5 e of MRO. AE he ee on the . 7 
Bednore Hhednore or Hyder ee 
Canara -/. » | Mangalore. p 


E | Chitteldroog, Havponily, . Ke. are e e capital of v terri- 


. - tories of the ſame name. 


Country of the Abdalli. This ate: EE "43 the 

zubah of Cabul, and the neighbouring parts of Perſia, was formed 
by Abdalla, one of the generals of Thamas Kouli Khan, when on tha 
death of that uſurper, his empire was Minne : its capital is 
Candahar j in Perſia. 1 

Country of the Seiks. They are ſaid to confiſt of a number of | 
ſmall fates ee of each other, but united by a federal union, 


1 
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Country of the PIG or Getes, very little known to Europeans, 

Country of Zebeda Cawn, an Afghan Rohilla. 

.. Territory of Agra on the Jumna. - 

Ferruka bad, or country of the Patan Rohillas, on the Ganges ſur- 
zounded. by the Eqminions of Oude. 

ZBundelcund. F 

„e near Cape nn ee oe anne 


Ain AND Sexsoxs.] The winds i in this Ss A . a 
fi ix months from the ſouth, and ſix from the north. April, May, and 
the beginning of June, are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by the ſea 
breezes. z and in ſome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the 
ſands, and let them fall in dry ſhowers, are extremely diſagreeable. 
The Engliſh, and cenſequently the Europeans in general, who arrive 

at Tndoſtan, are commonly ſeized with ſome illneſs, ſuch as flux 
or fever, in their different appearances ; but when properly treated, 
eſpecially if the patients are abſtemious, they recover, and afterwards 
prove healthy. About the end of June, a ſouthweſt wind begins to 
blow. from' the, ſea, on the coaſt of Malabar, which, with continual 


rains, laſt four months, during which time all is ſerene upon the coaſt 


of Coromandel (the weſtern and eaſtern coaſts being ſo denominated. }. | 
Towards the end of October, the rainy ſeaſon, and the change of the 
monſoon begins on the Coromandel coaſt, which being deſtitute of 
good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for ſhips to remain 
here, during that time; and to this is owing the periodical returns of 
the Engliſh ſhipping to "Bomb, upon the Malabar coaſt. The air is 
naturally hot in this peninſula, but is refreſhed by breezes, the wind 
_ altering every 12 hours; that is, from midnight to noon it blows off 
the land, when it is intolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
from the ſea, Which laſt proves a great refrethment to the inhabitants 
of the coaſt. The produce of the foil is the ſame with that of the oth- 
er parts of the Eaſt Indies. The hike may be ſaid of their uadrnpedesy 
fiſh, fowl, and noxious creatures and inſets, 
MovsTains.] At C. Camorin commences a range of ſheep and Tof- 
ty mountains, called the Gauts or Gettes, which: run parallel to the - 
eſtern coaſt, and aſſumes various names as it advances northward > 
Theſe mountains riſe abruptly from the: low country on the weſt, like 
2 ſtupendous wall, that ſupports a vaſt extent of fertile and populoss 
plains, which are ſo much elevated as to render the air, though in the 
torrid zone, cool and pleaſant. Indoſtan is ſeparated from the coun- 
tries that environ it to the northward by ſeveral ranges of ſtupendous 
mountains that have no generat appellation, but are diſtinguiſhed by 
various names, in different parts: Of theſe the moſt remarkable are 
the mountains Hindoo-Koh, the ancient Paropamiſus and Indian 
5 Caucaſus, on the confines of Perſia and Independent Tartary. The 
mountains of Thibet, on the confines. of that country are very lofty, 
and connected with others farther north, of ſuch great height, that 
they are ſuppoſed the higheſt in Aſia. | 
- Rivexs.] Of the rivers of Indoſtan, three far exceed the ref. ; in 
ene ws utility; ; the Indus, the CORN and the n re 
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The Indus, called Sindeh by the natives, iſſues from the mountains of 
Hindoo- Koh, and, ſoon becoming navigable, is called the River of At- 
tock. In the upper part of its courſe it receives ſeveral fine, navigable 
rivers; but none in the lower, where it croſſes a flat, open country, and 
falls into the Arabian ſea, by ſeveral channels, the chief of which is 
{ called the River of Mehran. Theſe channels form and interſect a 
large triangular iſland, which they fertilize by their periodical inunda- 
Hons: The principal rivers it receives are the Behat, or Hydaſpes, 
and the Hyphaſis, which forined the eaſtern boundary of the conqueſts 
ef Alexander. JT 5 8 
The Ganges, one of the fineſt rivets in the world, iſſues from Ken- 
taifſe, one of the vaſt mountains of Thibet, and after a cobtrſe of about 
750 miles, through mountainous regions little known; enters Indoſtan 
at the Defile of Kupele, ſuppoſed by the natives to be its ſource ;' from 
hence this fine river {which is revered by the Hindoos as a deity that 
is to waſh away all their ſtains; ind who ſay that it flows from the hair 
of Mahadeo) piles through delightful plains, with a ſmooth navigable 
| ſtream, from one to three miles wide, during the remainder of its 
courſe, which is about 1 $50 miles, to the bay of Bengal, into which it 
falls by two larger, and a multitude of leſſer channels, that form and in- 
terſect a large triangular iſland, whoſe baſe at the ſea is near 200 miles 
in extent. The entire courſe of the Ganges is 2100 miles, and is to 
that of the Thames as 9+ to 1. The navigation of the eaſtern branch 
being dangerous, is little frequented. The weſtern branch, called the 
little Ganges, or R. of Hoogly, is navigable by large ſhips, and moſt 
generally frequented; The Ganges receives 11 rivers, ſome of which - 
are equal to the Rhine, and none inferior to the Thames, in England: 
The learned among the Hindoos have compoſed volumes in praiſe of 
thefe waters, all parts of which they conſider as holy; but ſome par- 
ticular parts are eſteemed more fo than others. People of high rank 
have the water of the Ganges brought to them from vaſt diſtances, it 
being thought neceſſary to the pet formance of ſome religious rites. 
The water of the Ganges has been celebrated in all ages, not only for 
its ſanctity, but alſo on account of its ſweetneſs, lightneſs, and whole- 
ſomeneſs, and becauſe it does not become putrid though kept for years: 
The Burrampooter is called Sanpoo in the upper part of its courſe; 
This rival ſiſter cf the Ganges iſſues from the ſame mountains that 


goon to that river; but taking a wy direction ee e 
Thibet, winds to the ſouthweſt, through Aﬀam, and entering In- 
doſtan, flows to the ſouth, aſſumes the name of Megna, and joins the 
weltern branch of the Ganges, with an immenſe body of water, equal 
IJ be Caper HR To ns ents OH hens 
Theſe two noble rivers, when they approach the ſea, divide into 
fuch a multitude of channels, and receive ſuch a number of navigable 
ſtreams, that a tract of country nearly equal to Great Britain in extent, 
enjoys by their means the fineſt inland navigation that can be con- 
eeived, and which gives conſtant employment to 30,000 boatmen. Theſe 
channels are ſo numerous that very few places in this tract are, even 
mim the dry ſeaſon, 25 miles from a navigable ſtream; and in the ſe 
len of the periodical rains, they overflow their banks to the depth | | 


30 feet, | | 
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30 feet, and form an inundation that fertilizes the ſoil to the extent of 
ons than o miles ot rode rue tes ob LG. 

- + PopULATION, INHABITANTS, RS-M The Mahometans.(fays Mr. 
„ + LIGION-AND GOVERNMENT: : + Orme) who are called Moors, of 
Indoſtan, are computed to be about ten millions, and the Indians 

" bout as bandred:millens. ss. 

__ The original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos; or, as others 
ob them, Hindoos, and the country Hindoeſtan. They pretend that 
Brumma, who was their legiſlator, both in politics and religion, was 
inſerior only to God, and that he exiſted many thonſand years before 
our account of the creation. This Brumma, probably, was ſome great 
and good genius, whoſe beneficence, like that of the pagan legiſlators, 
led his people and their poſterity to pay him divine honours. © The 
Bramins (for ſo the Gentoo prieſts are called) pretend that he be- 
queathed to them a book called the Vidam, containing his doctrines 
and inſtitutions; and that though the original is loſt, they are ſtill 
poſſeſſed of a ſacred. commentary upon it, called the Shahſtah, which 
is written in the Shanſcrita language, now a dead language, and 
known only to the Bramins, who ſtudy it, even as our ſacred ſcrip- 
ttures are written in Greek and. Hebrew. But whether that language 
tt was originally different from that of the country, or whether it has 
only now become unintelligible to the people, through that change 
Which is incident to all living languages, is not well known. | 

The foundation of: Brumman's doctrine conſiſted in the belief of a 

Supreme Being, who created a regular gradation of beings, ſome 
ſuperior and ſome inferior to man; in the immortality of the ſoul; 

aid a future ſtate of rewards and/punithments, which is to conſiſt of 
a tranſmigration into different. bodies, according to the lives they 
have led in their pre- eziſtent ſtate. From this it appears more than 
probable, that the Pythagorean metempſycholis took its riſe in India- 
The neceflity of inculcating this fublime, but otherwiſe complicated | 
doctrine, into the lower ranks, induced the Bramins, who are by no 
means unanimous in their doctrines, to have recourſe to ſenſible repre- 
ſentations of the Deity and his attributes; ſo that the original doc- 
trines of Brumma have degenerated to rank ridiculous idolatry, in the 
worſhip of different animals, and various images, and of the moſt hide- 
ous figures, delineated or carved. Wooden images are placed in all 
their temples, and on certain feſtivals are exhibited in the high roads 
and in the ſtreets of towns. The human figures, with elephants* heads, 
which are the objects of their devotion, have many hands, and are 
enormouſly corpulent. e PPP 
The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into four 
great tribes. The firſt and moſt noble tribe are the Bramins, who 
* alone can officiate in the. prieſthood, like the Jewiſſi tribe of Levi. 

They are not, however, excluded from government, trade, or agri- 
culture, though they are ſtridly prohibited from all menial offices by 
their laws. The ſecond in order is the Sittri tribe, who, according to 
their original inſtitution, ought to be all military men; but they fre- 

1 quently follow other profeſſions. The third is the tribe of Beiſe, who 
dees chiefly merchants, bankers, and hanias or ſhopkeepers. The fourth 
| il hang TE . e tribe 
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tribe is that of Sudder, who ought to be menial ſervants ; and they are 
incapable of raiſing themſelves to any ſuperior rank. If any one of 
them ſhould be-excommunicated from any of the four tribes, he and 
kis poſterity ate for ever ſhut but from the ſociety of every body in 
the nation, excepting that of the Harri caſt, who are held in utter de- 
teſtation by all the other tribes, and are employed only in the meaneſt 
and vileſt offices. This circumſtance renders/excommunication ſo 
dreadful, that any Hindoo will ſuffer thie torture, and even death itſelf, 
rather than deviate from one article of his faiin . 
Beſides this diviſion into tribes, the Gentoos are alſo ſubdivided into 
caſts, or ſmaller claſſes and tribes ; and it has been computed that there 
are eighty· four of theſe caſts, though ſome have ſuppoſed there was a 
greater number. The order of pre- eminenee of all the caſts, in a par- 
ticular city or province, is generally indiſputably decided. The In- 
dian of an inferior would think himſelf honoured by adopting the cuſs 
toms of a ſuperior caſt j but this laſt would give battle ſooner than 
not vindicate its prerogatives. The inferior receives the victuals pre- 
pared by a ſuperior caſt with reſpect, but the ſuperior will not par- 
take of a meal which has been prepared by the hands of an inferior 
eaſt. Their marriages are circumſeribed by the ſame barriers as the 
reſt of their intercourſes; and hence, beſides the national phyſiogno- 
my, the members of each caſt preſerve an air of {till greater — 
blance to one another. There are ſome caſts remarkable for tlieir 
beauty, and others as remarkable for their uglineſs. The moſt ſtri- 
king features in the character of the Hindoos, are their ſuperſtition, 
and yeneration for the inſtitution and tenets of their forefathers. 
The members of each caſt, ſays Dr. Robertſon, adhere invariably 
to the profeſſion of their forefathers. From generation to generation, 
the fame families have followed, and will always continue to follow, 
dne uniform line of life. To this may be aſccibed that high degree 
of perſection conſpicuous in many of the Indian manufactures; and 
though veneration for the practices of their anceſtors may check the 
ſpirit of invention, yet, by adhering to theſe, they acquire ſuch an ex- 
pertneſs and delicacy of hand, that Europeans, with all the advanta- 
ges of ſuperior ſcience, and the aid of more complete inſtruments, 
| 3 never been able to equal the exquiſite execution of their work- 
manſhip. While this high improvement of their more curious man- 
ufactures exeited the admiration, and Gre g ee g- werde of oth- 
er nations, the ſeparation of proſeſſions in India, and the early diſtri- 
bution of the people into claſſes, attached to particular kinds of labour, 
ſecured ſuch abundance of the more common and uſeful commodities, 
as not only ſupplied their on wants, but miniſtered to thoſe of the 
Jo this early diviſion of the people into caſts, we muſt likewiſe af. 
cribe a ſtriking peculiarity in the ſtate. of India: the permanence of 
its inſtitutions, and the immutability in the manners of its inhabitants. 
What now is in India, always was there, and is ſtill likely to contin- 
ue 3 neither the ferocious violence and illiberal fanaticiſm of its Ma- 
homedan'conquerors, nor the power of its European maſters, have ef. 
. fected any conſiderable alteration. The fame diſtinctions of condi. MY 
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tion. take place, the ſame: arrangements in civil and domeſtic ſociety - 
remain, the ſame maxims of religion ate held in veneration, and the 
ſame ſciences and arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the ſame ; gold and filver have uniformly been car- 

ried thither, in order to purchaſe the ſame commodities with which it 


now ſupplies all nations; and from the age of Pliny to the preſent times, 


it has always been conſidered and execrated as a gulf which ſwallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows inceſſantly towards 
ic, and from which it never retahds. oh oo en 9 
In India, the dominion of religion extends to a thouſtind particulars, 
which in other countries are governed either by the civil laws, or by 
taſte, cuſtom, or faſhion. Dreſs, food; the common. intercourſes of 
life, marriages; profeſſions, all are under the juriſdiction of religion... 
There is ſcarcely any thing that is not regulated by fuperſtition; It 
preſcribes rules of conduct in all circumſtances and ſituations; nor is 
there any thing hardly ſo trifling or minute as to be conſidered/as a 
matter of indifference; The original government of the Hindoos 
was in reality an hierarchy ; for among that religious people; the 
higheſt authority was poſſeſſed by the prieſthood, or the Bramin caſt. 
Nor is it in this inſtance only, that we find a reſemblance between the 
natives of India and them; Not only were the Vue den of both 
nations hierarchical; but in both there was à vaſt variety of religious 
obſervances and ceremonies extending to many particulars; which in 
other countries are matters of choice or of indifference; and both en- 
tertained the moſt profound reſpect and veneration for their anceſtors. 
All the cat acknowledged the Bramins for their prieſts, and from 
them derive their belief of the tranſmigration; Which leads many of 
them to affli& themſelves: even dt the death of a fly, although beca- 


fioned by inadvertencei But the greater number of caſts are leſs | 


fcrupulous; and eat, although very ſparingly; both of filk andfleſh ; 
but, like the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently; The food pf the 

Hindoos is ſimple; conſiſting chiefly of rice, ghee, which is à kind of 

imperfe& butter; milk; vegetables, and oriental ſpices of different 
kinds, but chiefly what is called in the Eaſt; chilly, and in the Weſty 

green or Cayeri pepper: The warrior caſt may eat of the fleſh of 
goats, mutton and poultry. Other ſuperidr caſts may eat poultry 
and fiſh ; but the inferior caſts are prohibited from eating fleſh or 
| fiſh of any kind. Their greateſt luxury conſiſts in the uſe of the rich- 

_ eſt ſpiceries and perfumes, of which the great people are yery laviſh, 
and which grow almoſt ſpoptanequſly in their gardens; They eſteem 
milk the pureſt of foods, becauſe they think it partakes of ſome of 
the properties of the nectar of their gods; and becauſe they eſteem the _ 
tow ittell gung like @ divinity... Jo bf ũ 
Their manners are gentle } theit happineſs conſiſtsin the {blates of 

a domeſtic. life; and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony 
is an indiſpenſable duty in every win, who does not entitely ſepa. | 

rate himſelf from the, world from a. prineiple of devotion: - Their 
religion alſo permits them to have ſeveral: wives; but they ſeldom 
have more than one: and it has been obſerved, that their Wives are 
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Daene by 4,decency of demeanour, a. folicitide-in theif fami- 


Ves, and a fidelity to their vows, which. might do honour to human 


vature in the moſt eivilized countries. The amuſements of the Hin- 
doos conſiſt in going to their pagodas, in ee: at religious ſhie ws, 
and in fulflling a variety of ceremonies 6, bedr to them by the 
Bramins. Their religion ſeems to forbid. them to quit their own 
thores;* nor do they want any thing from abread:-.' They might, 


therefore; have lived in much tranquillity and bappinieſs; if others had 


looked on them with the! fame indifference with Wah they regard. the 
ven ef the World. 

The ſoldiers are commonly called 8 or - perſons deſcends 
2d from rajahs, and reſide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are 
generally mort fair-eomplezioned than the people of the ſouthern 
provinces," who are quite black. Theſe rajah-poots are a robuſt; brave, 
faithful. people, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them 


but when their leader ſalls in battle, they think that their. engage - 


merits to him are finiſhed, and they run 0 the field without way mo 


upon their reputation. 
The euſtum of women burning themed, upon the death of theis 


1 ſtill eontinues to be practiſed amo @ arr of high caſt and 


= ebndition; though much leſs frequently than 


br 1 and 1 it is bald, 
that the Bramins now do not encourage it. 


One particular claſs of women are allowed to be 3 profes * 


Theſe are the famous dancing girls. Their attitudes and movements 
are very eaſy; and not e © Their petſons art delicately form- 
ed, gaudily decorated, and highly petfumed. By the continuation of 
Wanton attitudes, they acquire, as they grow warm in the danre, a 


frantic laſeiviouſneſs themſelves, and communicate, by 2 natural end | 


N the moſt. volyptuous deſires to the beholders. 

The Geritdos are as careful of the cultivation of thei law; "en 
their public. works and conveniences, as the Chineſe; and remarka- 
bly honeſt and humane. There is ſcarcely an inſtance of a robbery in 
all Indoſtan, though the diamond merchants travel without defenſive 

reapons: According to a late writer, the Hindoos, as well as the 
Pcrfians, Tartars, and adjoining nations; who have inhabited Indof: 
tan ſince it was invaded by Tamerlane, though of different nations, re- 
kgions, laws, and cuſtoms, poſſeſs nevertheleſs; in equal degrees, hof: 
pitality, politeneſs, and addreſs. In refinement-ahd eaſe they are ſu- 


erior do any people to the weſtward of them. In politeneſs and ad- 
* b, in eee of Weinen A  ſpeechy an a is as much 
: "Bag ſuperior th 


a i Gnicor: ore es; it the Watts of the FOR: 8 rivers, | Eapges, 

Kiſins, and Indus, have the ſacred: virtue of purifying thoſe who bathe in them; 

From all pollutions "and fins. This religious idea ſeems to be founded on a principle 

of policy, and intended to reſtrain the natites from migraticg;j into diſtant countries x 

for it is remarkable, that the ſacred river are ſo ſituated, that; erg is; not any part 

India where the inhabitants may tot have an ef 

eie fins. - The 'Ganges, Which riſes in the mountain Nie with its ert 

15 3 runs through the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, and the uppef 


vines of Oude. Rohilcund, at De i and Lahore; -TheKiftna divides'the 
arnatic from Golconda, and runs throug ii gour into the. interior parts af the | 
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Faleulate eclipfes ; and that judicial allrology is ſo prevalent among 
them, that half the year is taken up with un 


prevailed in Indoſtan. 
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fuperior to à Frenchman of faſhion, as 4 French courtier' is to a 
5 ihe burgomaſter of Dort. A Frenchman's eaſe is mited with 
orward familiarity, with confidence, and ſelf-conceit ; but the Hin- 
doos, eſpecially thoſe of the higher caſts; are in their demeanoutr eaſy 
and unconſtrained, ſtill more than even a French cotirtier, and theif 
eaſe and freedom is reſeryed, modeſt, and reſpectfull. 
Their perſons are ſtraight and elegant, their limbs finely propor- 


_ Voned, their fingers long and tapering, their countenanves bpen anc 
_ pleaſant, and their Features exhibit the moſt delicate lines of 17 


in the Females; and in the males a kind of manly ſoftneſs. Theft 
walk and gait, as well as their whole deportment, is in the higheſt de- 


'gree gtaceful. The dreſs of the men is a kind of cloſe-bodied gowns 
ke our women's, gowns, and wide trowſers, reſembling: pett 


coats, 


| ES down to their flippers. Such of the women as appear. in 


public, iave a wis over their heads and flionlders; ſhort cloſe jackets, 
and the tight drawers which come down to their ankles. Hence the 
areſs of the men gives them, in the eye of Europeans, an appearance 
of effeminacy; whereas that of the women will appear rather maſcu- 
line. Such is the influence of habit and cuſtom on ſentiments; an in- 
luence Whick extends to matters of taſte; and to objects of higher 


Their houſes cover much ground, and have ſpacious galleries and 
accomodations of various kinds. The apartments are ſmall, and the 
furniture not very elegant, if we except the rich Perlian carpets. The 


grandeur of their palaces conſifts in baths, perfumes, tetaples; gods, 


and barams. 'The harams or zenanas, that is; the reſidences of -the 
women, are removed from the Front of the houſe, and lighted only 
from a ſquare ſpace in the centre of the Whole building. The aPpare 
el of the women is inconceivably rich; they have jewels on their fin- 
gers and about their necks, and alſo in their ears and noſtrils, with 
bracelets on their wriſts and arms, and around their ankles. 


'y 


The temples. or pagodas of the Gentoos are ſtupendous, but dif. 


3 
< 


zulifal (tone buildings, erected in every capital, and under the direcs 
tion of the Bramins. If the Bramins ate maſters of any uncommon 
art or ſcience, they frequently turn it to the purpoſes of profit {rom 
their ignorant votaries. , Mr. Scrafton ſays, that they know how to 


T 


nem; Jear is taken up With un 11 969 4, J08-hepd'f 
trologer being always conſulted in their coutcils. The Mahometans 
* 1 DO ESE” : „ 1111 n 331 + £4. #4 Sans . 2 . 7 
mee cocoursge, hate cee er upon ene e 
the Gentoo. indul ry as belonging to theinſelves. Thoug the Gen- 


toos are entirely pallive under all their oppreſſions, and by their far 


of exiſterice, the practice of their religion; and the ſcantineſs of their 
food, have nothing of that reſentment in their nature, that animates 
the reft of mankind. yet. they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſome- 


times bury their money, and rather than diſcover it, put themſelves - 


to death by poiſon, or otherwiſe, This practice, which jt, ſeems is 
not uncommon, accounts for the vaſt car ity of ilver that till of lats 
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ſenfuality. © _ 


Of all thoſe tri 


Oey | Mt 

| Vorafton ſays, that the Mahometars or Moors are generally of fo de. 

_ teſtable a character, that he never knew above two or three exceptions, | 
ended Mn, | — 
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and thoſe were among the Tartar and Perſian officers of the army. 
Theſe are void, we are told, of every principle even of their o., 
religion; and if they have; a virtue, it is an appearance of hoſpitality, 
but it is an appearance only; for while they are drinking with, and 
embracing a friend, they will ſtab him to the heart. But it is proba- 
ble, chat theſe repreſentations of their moral depravity are carried 
beyond the hounds of tr ub. Par RE, 
The manner of drinking among the Gentoos is remarkable. They 
religiouſly avoid touching the veſſel that contains the liquor with their 
hps, and pour it into their mouths, holding the bottle, or other veſſel, 
at leaſt at a foot's diſtance. . Their idea is, that they would be pol- 
| luted by ſtagnating water. They will drink from a pump, or of any 
8 running ſtrearm but not out of a pool eG 
5 Mr. Dalrymple obſerves, according to the Gentoo conſtitution; 
| land (houſes and gardens excepted) is not. private property, but be- 
bn, longs to the community, in the ſeveral villages; each of which are 
| ſupplied with- their reſpective public officers, as the headman, to exe- 
5 cute juſtice; the conicopoly, to keep the accounts of the village; 
b the cornmeter, ſmith, barber, doctor, aſtrologer, &c. The grounds 
N are cultivated by the community, and the produce ſhared out in-cer- 
tain proportions to all. One is allotted to the Pagodas and Bramins, 
one to the government, another to the oubhic:officers; one to the re- 
pair of tanks, or reſervoirs of water, and the reſt diſtributed among 
the community: but we underſtand that the Mahometan government, 
and the intruſion of Europeans, have introduced ſome innovations in 
this ancient conſtiturisn, particularly, by farming the ſircar, or gov- 
Bauch are che outlines of the government by which this great em- 
pire long ſubſiſted without almo the ſemblance of virtue among its 
great officers, either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, after 
the overthrow of Mahomet Shah, by Kouli Khan, which was attend - 
ed by ſo great a diminution of the imperial authority that the ſoubahs 
and nabobs became abſolute in their own governments. Though 
they could not alter the fundamental laws of property, yet they invent- 
ed new taxes, which beggared the people, to pay their armies and ſup- 
pott their power; fo that many of the people, a few years ago, after 
being unmercifully plundered by collectors and tax-maſters, were left 
to periſ through want. To ſum up the miſery of the inhabitants, 
thoſe ſoubadars and nabobs, and other Mahometan governors, employ 
the Gentoos themſelves, and ſome even of the Bramins, as the miniſters 
of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever fince the 
invaſion of Kouli Khan, Indoſtan, from being a well regulated gov- 
ernment, is become a ſcene of mere anarchy ; every great man pro- 
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; tects himſelf in his tyranny by his ſoldiers, whoſe pay far exceeds the 

3 natural riches of his government. As private aſſaſſinations and other 

£ murders are here committed with impunity, the people, who know 

e they can be in no worſe ſtate, concern themſelves very little in the | 
; revolutions of government. To the above cauſes are owing the late - 
5 {ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan. The reader, from this repreſen- 5 


I 


tation, may perceive, that all the Engliſh have acquired, in point of 


5 
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territory, has been gained FRY uſurpers and robbers ; and their po. 
ſeſſion of it being guarantied by the preſent lawful emperor, is ſaid ta 
be founded -ypon. the laws and conſtitutions of that country. | We 
are, however, forry to be obliged to remark, that the conduct of ma- 
ny of the ſervants of the Eait India Company towards the natives, 
and nat properly. puniſhed, or checked, either by the directors or the 
Britiſh legiſlature, has i in too many inſtances. been highly diſhonoura- 
ble to the Engliſh naine, and totally inęonſiſtent Kt that humanity 
which was. formerly their national charaReriſtic, . | 
It maꝝ be here proper; juſt tg ohſexve, thak the complexion. of. the 
| Gemoos is black, their hair long, and the f eatures of both ſexes regu · 
At court, haweyer, the great families 2 are ambitious of intermar.' 
Tying with Ferſians and Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their 
complexion, nge 6 4 of their börse Tanis 0 
feat generals. 
„ PROVINCES, Birne, Aube orürn Bun- The province of * Lig 


102, | RURLIC) AND BATS THe, 9 2 the largeſt in all Ibdaſan, 


containing 40 large towns and 340 v ages, Agra is the greateſt city, 
and its caſtlè the largeſt fortification in a "ihe ladies. The Dutch havg 


a factory there, but the Engliſh have none · 


The eity of Delhi or Dehly, which is the capital of that. propince, 1 
likewiſe the capital of Indoſtan, It is deſcribed as being n fine city, 
and containing the imperial palace, which.is adorned with che uſual 
py of the Eaſt. Its Rables formerly contained 12,000 horſes, 

2 from. Arabia, Ferſia, and Tartary and... 509 * 
When the forage is hurnt up by the heats of the ſeaſons. as is viten the 
caſe, theſe horſes. arefaid to he fed inthe morning with bread, but. 
ter, aud ſugar, and in che evening with rice, milk hroperly prepared. 

Tata, the capital of Sindy, is a large city and it is ſaid that a 
plagn Which happened there in 4699, carried off above. 80,000 of its 
manufacturer in fk and cotton. - I is ſtill famous for the manufac- 
ture of palanquins, which are à kind of canopied couches, on which 
the greet men all oer India, Europeans zs well as natives, repoſe 
hen they appear abroad. They are carried by four men, who will 
trot along, morning and evening 40 miles a day; 10 being uſually 
hired, who carry the palanquin by turns, four at a time. "Though a 

uin is dear at: firſt colt, yet the porters may be hired for nine or 
n. ſhillings 4 month sach, out of which Aae maintain themſelyes. 
The du at Atta, is about a mile brond, aba ous fur iti fe carp 


"Though the province of Moultan is not very Frirfal, yet it Tields ex. 
cell iron eh canes ;.and the inhabitants, by their ſituation are en- 
to deal with the Perſians and Tartars yearly: for-above. $0,000 
Phe. capital. is Moultan, about 800 les, HF! the courſe ne 


-» The province. a e being dos with. mountains, is | 
© difficult of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of 
he Indies, It is ſaid to contain 190,000. villages, to be ſlored with 
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©. Tn Bengal, che worſhip of the Gentoos is kr in ts greateſt hue | 
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able againft dilei ned troops; but the ſer vants of the eon 
Provided themſelves With an excellent houſe, and moſt convenien 
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fands by a large lake ; and both ſexes, the women eſpecially, are al- 
moſt as fair as the Europeans, and are faid to be witty and ingenious. 
The province and city of Lahore formerly made a great figure in the 
Indian hiſtory, and is ſtill one of the largeſt and Auel provinces in the 
Indies, eee the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was 
once about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know lit- 
tle of the provinces of Ayud, Varad; Biker, and Hallabas, that is not 

in common with the'other provinces of Indoſtan, excepting that they 
are inhabited by a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been con- 
quered, and though they ſubmit to the Moguls, live in an cafy inde- 
pendent fate, *'Infome of thoſe provinces many of the European fruits, ; 


plants, and flowers thrive, as in their native foil. r : 
d Bengal, or alf the Indian provinces, is perhaps the moſt intereſling | 
to an Engliſh reader. Its natural ſituation, (as deſcribed by Major 


Rennel, Late furveyor-general in Bengal) is ee with re⸗ 
pect to ſecurity from the attack of foreign enemies. Gn the north 
ga cy it has no warlike neighbours; and has moreover a formidable 
barrier of mountains, rivers, or extenſive waſtes towards thoſe quarters, 
=o an enemy ſtart up. On the ſouth is a ſea-coalt guarded by thal- 
ows and impenetrable woods, and with only one port which is of dif- 
ficult acceſs, in an extent of zoo miles. Only on the weſt, can an en- 
emy be apprehended, but there the natural barrier is ſtrong, and with 
its population and reſourees, and the uſual proportion of 3 


Bengal might bid deflance to any part of Indoſtan which was inclin 


to become its enemy. It is conſidered as the ſtore-houſe of the Eaſt 
Indies. Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being oyerflowed by 
the Nile; and the produce of its foil confiſts of rice, fagar-canes, corn, 
ſeſamum, ſmall mulberry, and other trees. *«Moft of the rivers of Ben- 
gal,“ ſays the author of Ayeen Akberry, © have their banks cultivated 
Vith rice, of Which there are a variety of ſpecies.” The foil is fo fer- 
tile in ſome places, that a N rice will yield a meaſure of 2 
or 3 Seer. Some lands will produce three crops in a year, Vegeta- 
tion is here ſo extremely quick, that as faſt as the water riſes, the plants 


of rice grow above it, ſo that the ear is above it. "Men of experience al. 
fim that a fingle ſtalk will grow fix cubits in one night,” Its cali- 
coes, filks, ſa 1 5 5 lakka, opium, wax, and civet, $0 all over the 
world; and provifions here are in valt plenty,” and incredibly cheap 


eſpecially pullets, ducks, and geeſe.” The country is interſedted 97 
1 T 252 1 1 r 1 3% · CT F< SN 
canals cut out of the Done for the benefit of commerce; and 


extends near tco leagues on 
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oth dak the Ganges, fü of alte 
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ity ; and their ſacred river (Gag 
. AN pagodas' or temples.” 


ed By in a manner line with their 5 
Elie women, notwithſtanding their 


The principal Engliſh factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called. 
r PL LOOT y ME 08 ently 
ranch of the Ganges. The fort itſelf is f4id te Be Irregular, and unten, 
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ad by thy colonel, and the death of the nabob Suraja Dowla, i in whoſe 
place Mhir Jaffeir, one of his generals, and who had previouſly ſigned 
a ſecret treaty” with Clive to deſert his maſter, and amply reward the 
Engliſh, was advanced to the ſoubabſhip.. . 
The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Murada- 
, or Moorſhedabad: Benares, lying i in the ſame province, is the 
Gentoo univerſity, and celebrated for its ſanctity. This zemindary, 
— includes alſo the fircars of 'Gazypeyr and Chunar, conſtituted 
a part of the dominions of Oude or Owdh till 25 when i its tribute 
or quit · rent of 24 lacks was transferred to the Engl 
Chandenagore is the principal place poſſeſſed by 25 French in Ben- 
al; it lies higher. up the river than Calcutta. ye thou h ſtrongly 


dians, and 97 55 by 12 3 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it 


tified, furniſhed with a garriſon of 309 Europeans, and 1200 In- 


was taken by tl liſh admirals Watſon and Pococke, and colo- 
LY nel Olive, and 0 Was obliged to ſurrender i in the laſt War, put re- 


ſtored hy the peace. Hoog y, which lies fifty miles to the north of 
1 upon the Ganges, is a place of prodigious trade for the rich- 
of all Indian commodities, The Dutch have here 2 well forti- 
fied factory, The ſearch for 8 is carried on by about 10,000 
ple from Saumelpour, which li jes thirty leagues to the north of 
Hoo gly, for about fifty miles farther. Daccan is ſaid to be. the larg- 
eſt . of Bengal, and the aal comes up to its walls. It contains an 

| Foglith and. Patch factory. The other chief towns are Caſſumba- 
zar, Chinchura, Barnagua, and Maldo ; beſides a number of other 


a kuren of lefs mms but all of them rich | in the Indian AC HO 


We know little concerning che province or ſoubah of Malva, which 
lies to the welt of Bengal; Sindia and Holkar divide the largeſt part 
of it. The cap ital of 28 former is Qugein, and of Holkar, the city of 
Indoor. It is wn fertile as the other provinces, and its chief city is 

tipor. The province of Kandiſh included thad of Berar and part of 
rixa, and its, capital is Brampur, or Rurhanpdor, 3 flouriſhing city, 
and it carries on à vaſt trade in chintzes, calicoes, and embroidered - 
ſtuffs. Cattack is the capital of Orixa, and lies in the only road be- 
15 tween Bengal and the northern fircars, and belongs to the Berar Ra- 
jah Moodajee Booſla, whoſe dominjons are very extenſive. Of the 
| five northern ſircars, Cicacole Rajamundry, Ellore, and Condapilly 
are in poſſeſſion of the Eaglih and Gunton i is in the hands of the 
Nizam, -. 
9 "We ſhall ſpeak- of thoſe: provinces gelen 5 to the 1 or 
Coromandel coaſt,” the two great objects of Engliſh commerce in 


t country. And fjrſt, of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. 
Madura begins at Cape Comoria, the ſouthernmoſt point of the 
> 3 It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom. of Portugal, and is 


dai to have been governed by a fovereign king, who had under him 


ſeventy tributary princes, each of them independent i in his own domin- 


2) IS but paying him a tax; now, the caſe is much altered, the prince 


of the country being ſcarcely. able to protect himſelf and his people 
from the TG of Ms eee but by a. tribute to buy them 
wh 5 


Englim protection. 


| Omitted to mend the natural badneſs of 1 ation, which ſeems ori- 
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off. The capital is Tritchinopoly. The chief value of this kingdom 
feems to conſiſt of a pearl fiſhery upon its coaſt. Tanjore is a little 
kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura. The ſoil is fertile, and its prince 
rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcot, and ſome Britiſh ſubjects 
connected with him. Within it lies the Daniſh Eaſt India ſettlement of 
Tanquebar, and the fortreſs of Negapatam, which was taken from the 
Dutch the laſt war, and confirmed to the Engliſh by the late treaty of 


. Le capital city is Tanjore, governed by a rajah under the 
r T3 REL. EET OO $45 n 
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The Carnatic asit js now called, is'well known to-the Engliſh. Tt 
is bounded on the eaſt — the bay of Bengal, on the north by the riv- 
er Chriſtina, which divides it from Golconda ; on the weſt by Viſa. 


pur: or Vifipour; and, on the ſouth, by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and 


anſore; being in 2 from ſonith to north, about 345 miles. Tf 
Tanſote, Marrayar, 'Tritchinopoly, Madhra, and Tinevelly be incly- 
ded, and they are all appendages of the Carnatic, the length of it from 
north to fouth is 570 miles, but no where more thaf't 10 wide, and 
chiefly no mbre tan 80. The capital of the Carnatjcis Biſhagar, and 

of the Englilh all the nabob, Arcot, whoſe dominions commence on 
the ſouth of the Buntes fircar, and extend along the whole coaft of 

33 to Cape Comotin, The country in general is eſteemed 
healthful, fertile, and populous. ' Within this country, upon the Co- 
romande! coaft, hes fort St. David's, or Cuddalore, belonging to the 


Engliſh, with a diſtrict round it. The fort is ſtrong, and of great im. 


portance to N trade. Five leagues to the north lies Pondi- 
cherry, once the emporium of the French in the Eaſt Indies, but 


| which had been repeatedly 3 5 by he e and Cd often reſto» 


Fed by the treaties of pea. n poli nk) 2 » | 
Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madras, is the ca - 


tal of the Engliſh Eaſt Tridia Company's dominions in that part of the 
Eaſt Indies, and is diſtant eaſtward from London, about 4800 miles, 


Great complaints have been made of the fityation of this fort 8 


pains have been ſpared by the Company in rendering it impregna 


7 


diamond mines, tha, 


right originally belonged to the emperor. The diftria belonging to 
Madras, N | 


ras, does not extend mich more than 4o miles round, and 1s of | 
Ale for its produce: "Eighty thonſand inhabirams, of 2 1555 


in the fopertority of the Englifh by fea. Ir carries on a contidlerably 
trade at + China, Perſia, and Mocha. 3 1 5 N N 995 | 15 c FER | 
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of theſe fortunes appear to have been obtained by the moſt iniquitous 
practices. There ſeems to have been ſome fundamental errors in the 
conſtitution of the Eaſt India Company. The directors conſidered 
the riches acquired by their governors: and other ſervants as being 
Plundered from the Company, and accordingly ſent out ſuperintendr 
ants to control their governors and oyergrown ſervants, and have 
from time to time changed their goyernoxs and members of the-coun; 
eil there. As this is 2 ſubje& of the greateſt importance that ever 
perhaps occurred in the geography of a commercial country, che read: 
ex will indulge us in one or two reflections, 6 
The Engliſh Eaſt India Company, through the diſtractions of the 
— empire, the ſupport of their government, and the undaunted, 
but fortunate ſucceſſes, of their military officers, haye acquired lo ama» 
king a property in this peninſula, and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior 
to the revenues of many crowned heads; and ſome of cheir on {ers 
yants pretend, that when all their expenſes are paid, their clear reve; 
nus amounts to nearly two millions ſterling ; out of which they were 
to pay 400, oool. annually to the government, while ſuffered to enjoy 
their revenues. How that revenue is collected, or from whence it 
ariſes, is beſt known to the Company : part of it, however, has been 
granted in property, and part of it is ſecured on mortgages, ſor diſ- 
-harging their expenſes in ſupporting the 55 their friends, the 
emperor, and the reſpective ſoubadars and nabobs they have aſſiſted. 
Phhis company has exerciſed many rights appropriated to ſovereign- 
ty 3 ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining money, and the like. 'Thoſs 
powers were thought incompatible with the principles of a -commers 
cial limited company, and therefore the Engliſh miniſtry and parlia- 
ment have repeatedly interſered. Ta order to regulate the affairs of 
mie Company, a board; of control at home is at length eſtabliſhed. . It 
has alſo been hoped, that in conſequence” of chis interference of the 
government, ſuch meaſures may be taken with the Eaſtern princes 
and potentates, as map render the acquiſitions of the Company per- 
nin e een 1 omg 9s 2 at 
We have already mentioned the kingdom of Golconda, which, be: 
ſides its diamonds, is famous for the cheapneſs of its proviſions, and 
| nes white wine of grapes that are ripe in January. Golconda 
s ſubject to a prince, called Nizam or ſoubadar of the Deccan, who is 
rich, and can raiſe 100,000 men. The famous diamond mine, Raol- 
conda, is in this province. The capital of his dominions is called Bag- 
nagur, dr Hyderabad; but the kingdom takes its name from the city 
of Golconda, and corppriſes the eaſtern part of Dowletabad. Eaſt- 
ſioutheaſt of Golconda lies Maſulipatam, where the;Engliſh and Dutch 
have factories. The Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam and Vil- 
Agapatam, on this eoaſt; and the Duteh at Narſipore. Phe province 
of Oriſſa, from whence the Engliſn Company draw ſome part of their 
revenues, lies to the north of Golconda, extending in length from eaſt 
to weſt about 550 miles, and in breadth about 240. It is governed 
_ chiefly by Moodajee Boonſlab, and his brother Bembajee, allies to the 
een eee ee 
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which * ſay is attended by 500 Priel The idol 5 is an n 
Pyramidical black ſtone, of about 4 or 5oolb. weight, with two rich 
diamonds near the top, to repreſent eyes, and the noſe and mouth 
painted with ver million. Near this is the wean of che Sun, one of the 
| moſt mangnificent buildings in the world.” 

Major Rennell obſerves, that there is a i ſpace: 8 the 
knows parts of Berar, Golconda, Oriſſa, and the northern fircars of 
near 300 miles in length, and 250 in breadth; and that it is not likely 
to be filled up, unleſs a great change takes place in European politics 
in India. The Britiſh poſſeſſions in the northern ſirears, extend only 
570 miles by land, and in ſome places not more than 30, which form a 
Jip of 3 50 miles in length, bounded towards the continent, by a ridge 
of mountains. Within theſe and towards Berar, is an extenſive tract 
of woody and mountainous country, with which the adjacent provin- 
ces appear to have ſcarcely any communication. Though ſurrounded 
by people highly civilized, and who abound in uſeful manufactures; 
it is ſaid, that the few: ſpecimens of the miſerable inhabitants of this 
tract who have appeared in the ſircars, uſe no covering hut a wiſp of 
ſtraw. This wild country extends about 169 miles, and the aun eis. 
ilized people beyond them are the Barar Mafattass. | 

The country of the Deccan comprehends ſeveral large brief 
and fome kingdoms ; particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagare, Telen- 
ga, and the kingdom of Viſiapour. The 4 op is, the names, depen. 
dencies, and governments of thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled ; 
and ſince their reduction by Aurengzebe, or his father, have been 


ſubject to almoſt annugl-revolutions and alterations. The principal 


towns are Aurungabad, and Noltabad, or Powlatabgd, The latter is 

the ſtrongeſt place in all Indoſtan. Near jt lies the famous pagod of 

Elora, in a plain of about two leagues ſquare,” The tombs, chapels, 
temples, pillars, and many thouſand: figures that ſurround it, are ſaid 
to be cut out of the natural rock, and to ſurpaſs all the other efforts of 
human art. Telenga lies on the eaſt of Golconda, and its capital, 
Beder, contains a garriſon of 3000 men. The inhabitants of this 
| province ſpeak a language peculiar to themſelves. - - '- 

'*Guzerat-or Gujerat is a maritime province on the gulf 1 Cam: g 
ee and one of the ſineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious 
people. It is ſaid to contain 35 cities. Amedabad is the capital of | 

the province, where there is an-Engliſh foftorysa d is ſaid, in wealth; 
to vie with the richeſt towns in Europe. 9 55 43 French leagues 
diſtant lies Surat, where the Engliſh have a flouriſhing ſactory. | 
Viſiapour is a large province, the weſtern part is called Konban, 
which i is intermingled with the Portugueſe poſſeſſions. | The rajah of 
Viſiapour is ſaid to have had a yearly revenue of fix millions ſterling, 
and to bring to the field. 150,000 ſoldiers. The capital is of the ſame 
name, and the country very fruitful. The principal places on this 
coaſt are Damam, Baſſaim Tropor, or Tarapor, Chaw]l, Dandi-Rajah- 
pur, Dabul-Rajahpur, Gheriah, and Vingorla. The Portugueſe have 
loſt ſeveral valuable egen on an te and tos: en eee 
E 5 W 5 


- unwholeſomenelſs.. 


.. rigines of the country. The Engliſh 
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Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame coat is that of Bombay; 
belonging to the Sac Eaſt India Company. Its harbour can con- 
veniently hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven 


U 


miles in length, and twenty in circumference ; buc its ſituation and 


harbours are its chief recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all 
the conveniences of life. The town is about a mile long, and poorly 
built; and the climate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitütions, till experi- 
ence, caution, and = ha a 95 taught them preſervatives. againlt its 
1 The beſt water there is preſerved in tanks, which 
receive it in the rainy ſeaſons. The fort is a regular quadrangle, and 
well bullt of tone. Many black merchants reſide here. This iſland 


Vas part of the portion paid with the infanta of Portugal to: Charles 


II. who gave it to the Eait India Company; and the ifland is ſtill di- 
vided into three Roman catholie pariſhes, inhabited by Portuguele, 
and what are ralled catholic Meſtizos and Canarins; the former being 
a mixed breed of the natives and Portuügueſe, and the other the Abo- 

gc fallen upon methods to 
render this ifland and town, under all their diſadvantages, a ſafe, if not 
an agreeable reſidence. The governor and council of Bombay have 
lucrative polts, as well as the officers under them. The troops on the 
iſland are commanded by Englith officers; and the natives, when 
51 ed into regular companies, and difeiplined, are here, and all over 


the Eaſt Indies, called Sea-poys. - The inhabitants of the ifland 


amount to near 60, ooo of different nations: each of whom enjoys the 


practice of his religion unmoleſted. Here, beſides Europeans of all 
countries; you meet with Turks, Perſians, Arabians, Armenians, 4 
mixed race; the vileſt of their ſpecies, deſcended from the Portugueſe, 
and the outcaſts from the Gentoo religion, &e. and alſo captives that 
are flaves to every othet tribe! The Furks that reſort to this place on 
account of trade, ate like the reſt of “ ir countrymen, ſtately, grave, 


and reſerved; and honeſt in their dealings. The Perſians ate more 


gay, lively, and converſible, but leſs honelt in maiters of trade, than the 
Taturnine Turks. The Arabiaos are all life and fre, and when they 


treat with you on any ſubject, will make you a fine oration in owing 


numbers, and a mulical cadence ; but they afe the molt dithonelt of 
all. The Armenians are generally handſome in their features, mild 
in their tempers, and in their nature kind and beneficent. They are 


L 


a kind of Chriſtians, and an honour to that ſect, beyond numbers that 


go fron England. 


* 


Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Ele- 


phanta, contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity perhaps in the World. 
12 figure of an elephant, of the natural ſize, cut coarſely in ſtone, pre- 
Tents itſelf on the landing: place, near the bottom of a mountain. An 
eaſy flops then leads to a ſtupendous temple hewn out of the ſolid rock, 
eighty or ninety feet long, and forty broad: The roof, which is cut 


Hat, is ſupported by regular rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with 
| Eapitals, reſembling round cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the 


incumbent mountain, At the farther end are three gigantic figures, 


Which have been multiplied by the blind zeal of the Portugueſe, Be- 


tides ths temple, are various images, and groupes on each hand cut in 
„ 5 2 Jo : . 3 P 8s f Py £524 - N Tx” 7 tlie 
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| the ſtone; one of the latter beating a rude reſemblance of the judg- 
ment of Solomon; alſo'a colonnade, with à door of regular architec: 
ture; but the whole bears no männer of reſemblance to any of che 


* 


Gentoo works. 


© The iſland and city of Gba, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies, lies about 30 miles ſouth of Vingorla. The iflanc 
is about twenty-ſeven miles in comipaſs. It has one of the fineſt anc 
beſt fortified ports in the Indies. This was ſormerly a moſt ſuperb 
fettlement, and was ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by fed of the 
European cities: It is faid that the revenues of the Jefuits, upon this 
_ iſland, equalled thoſe of the crown bf Portugal. Goa, as well as 
the reſt of the Portugueſe ſettlements on this coaſt, is under a vice- 
Toy, who ſtill keeps up the remains of the ancient ſplendour of the 
government. The rich peninſula of Sälvett is dependent on Goa. 
nda lies ſouth of the Portugueſe territories, and is governed by 4 
fajah, tributary to the Mogul.” Canoree lies about forty miles to the 
fouth of Goa, and reaches tb Calicur;, Its foil is famous for 49's nh 
_ cing rice, that ſupplies many parts of Eurbpe, and ſomè of the nates. 
The Canorines are ſaid generally to be governed by a lady, whoſe ſbi = 
has the title of rajah; and her ſubjects are accounted the braveſt and 
moſt civilized of any in that peninſula, and remarkably devoted to 
The celebrated Hyder Ally, with whom. the Wer 192 formerly 
made a peace, but with whom their ſervants ſoon after embfoiled 
them, and who lately made a violent irruption into the Carnatic, took 
many of its chief places, obtained great advantages over the Compa- 
ny's troops, and 1 forces to the gates of Madras, but died be- 
fore the concluſion of the war, is ſaid to be a native of Myſore, Which 
lies to the ſouthweſt of the Cargatic; and the Chriſtians of the apoſtie 
St. Thomas live at the foot of the Gatti mountains. The dominions 
of Tipps Saib, fon of Hyder Ally, comprehend generally the prov. 
inces of Myſore, Bednore, Zaimbetore, Zanare, and Dindigal, beſides 
his acquiſition to the northward from the Marattss i they are at leaſt 
460 miles in length, and in the breadth from 290 to 1 30, fo that he hath 
nM ont 92 7 196) Þ GA ke Re? 
| Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſbnthweſt roaſt of the 
| - peninſula, yet it is confined at preſent to the country fo called, lying 
| dn the weſt vf Cape Comorin, and called the dptninions of the Samo- 
rin. The Malabar. language, however, is common in the Carnatic 
and the eountry irfelf isHich and fertile, bur peſtered with green ad. 
ders, whoſe poiſon is incurable. It was formerly a large kingdom of 
itſelf.” The moſt remarkable places in Malabir are Cranganore; cons. 
taining a Dutch factory and fort; Tellichery, where the En liſh have 
a ſmall ſettlement, keeping x conſtant” garriſon of thirty or forty fol. 
dier. Calicut, where the French and Portuguese have ſmall fatories, 
belides various other diſtinct territories and cities. Cape Comorin, 
which is the ſouthernmoſt part of this peninſula, though not above three 
leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the Tame garden the two ſea- 
' Tons of the year; the trees being loaded with blotcins and fro on |. | 
the one ſide, while on the other fide they are ſtripped of all a” Ig I 


* 
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This ſurpriſing phenomenon is owing to the ridge of mountains ſo 
oſten mentioned, which traverſe the whole peninſula from ſouth to 


north. On the oppoſite ſides of the Cape, the winds are conſtantly 


at variance, blowing from che weſt on che weſt ſide, and from the eaſt 
en.the eaſtern ide. e e | ; 
Before we take our leave of India, it may be proper to obſerve, 


thoufarids of Jews, who pretend to be of the tribe cf Manaſſch, and to 


that' in the Jews, of Cochin, within Malabar, are to be found ſome 


have records engraven on copper-plates in Hebrew characters. They | 
are ſaid to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo re- 


e The like diſcoveries of the Jews and their records have been 


ade in China; ard other places of Alla, which; have vtcationed va- 


tious Tpectilations among the learned; OO 
It apptts tb be the intereſt of the Eaſt India Company, that theif 
_ goverhments in India itould interfere as little as poſſible in the do- 
meſtie or national quarrels of the country powers, and that they ſkould 
always endeavour to be in & ſtate of peace and trinquillity with their 
neighboufs. But theſe maxims of ſoünd policy they have not ad- 
hBeted to; the - ry and ſervants of the Eaſt India Company 
have unneceſſarily, and ſometimes very iniquitouſſy, embroiled them- 
ſelves with. the country powers, ard engaged in wars of a very per- 
nicious and indefenſible nature. The wars into which they have en- 
tered with the Marattas, and with that enterpriſing prince Hyder Al. 
ly; now dead, but ſucceeded by a warlike ſon; Tippb Saib, have been 
attended with an enormous .expenie, and been extremely prejudioial 
to the intereſts of the Company, and the nation at home, By tem- 
porary plans of violence and injuſtice, and ſometimes diſregarding 
their own treaties, they have forfeited the good opinion of the na- 
tives; and by exciting the indignation of the country princes againſt 
them, greatly leſſened the ſecurity of the poſſeſſions of the Company. 
The emperor of Indoſtan, or Great Mogul {fo called from being 
deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul, or Mogul Tartar) on his ad- 
vancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand title; as, The Conqueror 
F the World ; the Ornament of the Throne, Qt. but he is never crowned. 
His rok. ] The reader will nd much entertaining and uſeful in- 
formation both hiſtorical and geographical, concerning this country; 
in à work, in three quarto volumes, publiſhed at Calcutta, in 1784, 
entitled Ayeen Akberry, or the Inſtitutes of the Emperor Akber. 
Tranſlated. from the original Ferſianz by Francis Gladwin. This 


is in Harv 1 Library, at Cambri . 
valuable work is in Harvard College Library, at Cambridge. 
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Bocas | 0 e north ; by Chin 3 Chi- 
neſe ſea, on the: eaſt; by the ſame ſea and che ſtraits d Nabe on 
the ſouth ; ana by the bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the 
weſt. The pace between Bengal and China i is now called the prov- 
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Nau. ] The name of India is taken froin che Are . which 
of all others was beſt known to the Perſians. The whole of this pe- 
ninſula was ünknoen to the. ancients, and is partly ſo to the moderns. 
_ Aw any CIT HATE. ] Authors differ concerning the air of this 
country, ſome preferring that of the ſouthern, and ſome that of the 
northern parts. It is generally tgresd; that the tir of the former is 
hot and dry, but in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy. 
The climate is ſubject to hurricanes; lightnin and inundations, ſo 
_ that the people build their houſes upon l rs to defend them 
from flobds; and they have no other idea © . but wet and dry. 
Fenn and weſterly . (which i is an Indian word) ee in 
18 country. 2 
 MovnTains.]. Thoſe run ' TRA 2? th ſouth almoſt the hcl 
length of the countty - but the lands near the ſea are low, and annual. 
ly overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon... 
Nuvzas.] The chief are Sanpoo or | Burtumpboter, Domea, Ne- 
con, Menan, and Ava, or the great river Nou Kian. 
Baxs AND STRAITS.] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-Chi. 
nad. The ſtraits of Malacca and . NN; . of 
iam, e and . | : 
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Sei any ProDuce or THE} The ſoil of this peninſula is fruit- 
* 2,” DIFFERENT NATIONS. ful in general, and produces all the 
delicious fruits that are found in other countries contiguous to the 
Ganges, as well as roots and vegetables; and in Ava, a quantity of 
ſalt petre, and the beſt teek timber, or Indian oak, which for thip-build- 
| ing in warm climates, is of much longer duration than any European 

oak. Teek ſhips of 40 years old are no uncommon objects in the In- 
dian ſeas, This peninſula abounds likewiſe in ſilks, elephants, and 
quadrupedes, both domeſtic and wild, that are common in the ſouthern 
kingdoms of Afia. The natives drive a great trade in gold, dia- 
monds,.rubies, topazes, amethyſts, and other precious ſtones. Ton- 


quin produces little or no corn or wine, but is the moſt healthful 


country of all the peninſula. In ſome places, eſpecially towards the 
north, the inhabitants have ſwellings in their throats, ſaid to be owing 
. wo the badneſs of their water, £ 
IxnARTTAN Ts, Cusroms} The Tonquineſe are excellent me- 
- .___ AnÞ DivensoNs.: I chanics and fair traders; 1 
oppreſſed by their king and great lords. His majeſty engroſſes the 
trade, and his factors ſell by retail to the Dutch and other nations. 
The Tonquineſe are fond of lacker houſes, which are unwholeſome 
and poifonous. The people in the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go al- 
moſt naked, with large ſilver and gold ear- rings, and coral, amber, 
or ſhell bracelets. In Tonquin and Cochin-China, the two ſexes are 
lcareely diſtinguiſhable by their dreſs, which reſembles that of the 
Perſians. The people of quality are fond of Engliſh broad cloth, 
red or green; and others wear a dark. coloured cotton cloth. - In 
Azem, which is thought one of the beſt countries in Aſia, the inhabit- 
ants prefer dog sfleſn to all other animal food. The people of that 
kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is ſole proprietor of all the 
gold and ſilver, and other metals, found in his kingdom. They live, 
however, eaſy and comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeeper has an 
elephant for the conveniency of his wives and women, polygamy be- 
ing practiſed all over India. e V 
It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had 
the uſe of gunpowder before it was known in Europe; and the inven- 
tion is generally aſcribed to the Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the 
ſouthern diviſion of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, 
from the neighbouring country of Malacca. -- 15 . 
Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this peninſula are 
extremely groſs; yet the people believe in a future ſtate; and when 
their kings are interred, a number of animals are buried with them, 
and ſuch veſſels of gold and ſilver as they think can be of uſe to them 
in their future life. The people in chis peninſula are commonly verx 
fond of ſhew, and often make an appearance beyond their cireum- 
ſtances. They are delicate in no part of their dreſs but in their hair, 
which they buckle up in a very agreeable manner. In their food 
they are loathſome; for beſides dogs, they eat rats, mice, ſerpents, 
. and ſtinking fiſn. The people of Arracan are equally indelicate in 
their amours, for they hire Duteh and other foreigpers to N 5 
mate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moi. 
. ener Eg 
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When in a tate. of pregnancy. Their treatment of the ſick is ridicu- 
- lous beyond beliefs and in many places, when a patient is judged to 
be incurable, he is expoſed on the bank of ſome. river, where he is 
either drowned, or devoured by birds or beaſts of prey. e 
ſtanding the great antiquity of moſt Indian nations, it is ſaid, on the 
r of eg who have Rs that 2 the contines of 2 
and Fegu, there is a people olitary ſavages roaming thro 
woods i in queſt of prey, deſerve the name of 8 that appear — 2 
in the very firſt ſtage of ſociety. They are the only people in the 
known world that go abſolutely. naked, without the ſmalleſt covering 
on any part of their bodies. They live on fruit, which grows ſpon- 
taneouſſy, in the uncultivated deſert they inhabit, in great abundance ; 
and on the fleth+ of animals, which tho ey tear alive and:deyour.raw. 
They ſit on their hams, with their legs and arms diſpoſed in the man- 
ner of monkeys. At the approach of men, they fly iuto their woods: 
they take care of their offspring, and ive in families, but ſeem ta 
hays no ideas of ſubordination bes or ciy' civil overnment. 
The diverſions common in this country are filhing and hunting, the 
| celebrating of feltivals, and ding Bünde e Dy A wech ig, om even 
ine to morning. 
Lancvace.]. The langnage of the court of Delhi is . but! in 
"this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, interſperſed; with other dialects. 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. J The Bramins, who are the tribe 
of the prieſthood, deſcend from thoſe. Brachmans who are mentioned 
to us with ſp much reverence by ancient writers; and although much 


inferior, either as, philoſophers or men of learning, to the reputation of 


their anceſtors, as prieſts, their religious doctrines are ſtill implicitly 
followed by the whole nation; and as preceptors, they are the ſource 


of all the knowledge which exiſts in Indoſtan. But the utmoſt ſtretch 


ol their mathematical knowledge ſeems to be the calculation of eclipſes. 
They have a good idea of logic; but it does not appear chat they have 
any treatiſes on rhetoric ; their ideas of mulic,. if we may judge from 
their practice, are barbarous ; and in medicine they derive no aſſiſtance 
from the knowledge of anatomy, ſince diſſections *. mee to 


7 their religion. 


The poetry, of te Aages i is- .two-torgich and full 1 conceits,. nd 


1 the dition of their hiſtorians very diffale.. and verboſe 3 but though 


the manner of eaſtern compoſitions differs from the correct taſte o 
Europe, there are many things in the writings, of Aflatie authors wor- 
thy the attention of literary men. Mr. Dow obſerues, that in the 
Shanſerita, or learned language of the Bramins, vhich is che grand 


repoſitory of the religion, philoſophy, and hiſtory of the Hindoos, 


there are in particular many hundred volumes in proſe which treat of 


_ the ancient Indians and their hiſtory. The ſame writer alſo remarks, 
"i that the Shanſcrita records nen accounts of the affairs f Weſtern 


Y ve to. \ poſterity a and thar i it is more e can probable, thats upon e 
amination, the former will appear to bear the raarksiof mare authen- 


: . en pen n 0 64S ½Fhe Arabian writers 
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have been generally ſo much prejudiced Againſt the Hindoos,' that 
their accounts of them are by no means to he implicitly rehied on 
Mr. Dow obſerves, that the fmall progreſs, which correctneſs and 
elegance of ſentiment and diction have made in the Eaſt did not pro- 
ceed from a want of encouragement to literature. On the contrary, it 
appears, that no princes in the world patronized men of letters with 
more-generolity and reſpect than the Mahometan emperors of Indoſ- 
tan. A literary genius was not only the certain means to acquire 2 
degree of wealth which muſt aftoniſh Europeans, but an infallible road 
for rung to the firſt offices of the ſtate: The character cf the learned 
Peas at the ſame time ſo facred, that tyrants, who made a paſtime of 
embruing their hands in the blood of their other ſubjects, not only ab- 
Rained from offering violence to men of genius, but ſtood in fear of 
ee e ,, /// NEO 


\ ManuracTures Au ColmMtexce,) Theſe vary in the different 
countries of this peninſula; but the chief branches have been already 
mentioned. The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are ſaid to manufacture 
their falt out of aſhes. In all handicraft trades that they underſtand; 
the people are more induſtrious, and better workmen, than moſt of the 
Europeans; and in weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other. 
manufactures, it is {tid that the Todians do as much work with their 
feet as their hands. Their painting, though they are ignorant of 
drawing, is amazingly vivid in its colours The fineneſs of their linen 
and their fillagree work in gold and filver, are beyond any thing of 
_ thoſe kinds to be found in other parts of the world. The commerce 
of India, in ſhort, is courted by all trading nations in the world, and 
probably has been ſo from the carlielt ages : it was not unknown even 
in Solomon's time; and the Greeks and Romans drew from thenes 
their higheſt materials of luxury. The greateſt ſhare of it throngh | 
events foreign in this part of our work, is now centered in 8 n 
though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable ; that of the Frenel 
has for ſome time declined, nor is that of the Swedes and Danes of 
c a ipoinl 6 ay 
+ *ConsrifurTton, GCovernmext,] This article is ſo extenſive;'that | 
+9 | Ranvtiss and Crrits, it requires a flight review of the 
kingdoms that form this peninſula: In Azem, it hath already been obs 
ſerved, the king is proprietor of all the gold and filver ; he pays little 
or nothing to the Great Mogul; his capital is Ghergong or Kirgaun | 
We know hitle or nothing of the kingdom of 17 but chat it Wa 
anciently ſubject to the Kings of Atracan; and 


r 


ad that they ſend, to th 
Chineſe gold and fill, for Which they receive ſilver in return. Arta. 
Lan lies to the ſouth of Tipra, and is governed by twelve princes, fub- 
0 =_ to the chief king, who reſides in his capital. His palace is ver 
large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols caſt in gold. of two ins . 
ches thick; each of a man's height, and covered byer with diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones. Pegu is about 350 Englith miles in length, 
\andalmok the fame in breadth. The riches of the king, when an in- 
dependent rate, were almoſt incredible; ſome of tis idols, as big'as 
5 life being of maſly gold and filver. His revenues aroſe from the rents 
Gl lands; weh te was ſole proprietor, and from duties on merchatl» 
OR M m 2 er dizey 


* 


* 


oftore 3, and the mandarins are proſtrate before the king. Siam, the 
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dize ; ſo that ſome thought him to he the richeſt monarch in the world, 
excepting the Chineſe emperor. He was ſaid to be able to bring a 
million, and on occaſion, a million and a half of ſoldiers to the field, 
well clothed and armed”; and to be maſter of 800 trained elephants, 
each with a caſtle on his back, holding four ſoldiers. / The conſtitution 
of this empire is of che feudal kind, for he aſſigns lands and towns to 
his nobles upon military tenures. In the year 1754, Pegu was redu- 
ced to the ſtate of a dependent province by the king of Ava. Macao 
(deſcribed p. 529) is the great mart of trade in that province. 

We know little of the kingdom of Ava, Monchaboo was the reſidence. 
of the king, and not Ava, in 1755. It is ſaid, the honours the king 

aſſumes are next to divine. His ſubjects trade chiefly in mufle and jew. 
els, rubies and ſapphires. In other particulars, the inhabitants reſem- 
ble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe kingdoms, and indeed in the greateſt part 

of this peninſula, the doctrines of the Grand Lama of Thibet prevail 


as well as thoſe of the Bramiins. n 
37 | | formerly included that of Jango- 
ma or Jangomay, but that is now ſubje& to Ava; we know few par- 
ticulars of it that can be depended upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely 
| haze. to abound in all the rich commodities as well as the ro 

zperſtitions of the Eaſt, and to be divided into a number of petty king- 
dons, all of them holding one ſovereign, who, like his oriental bret I 
ren, is abſolutely deſpotie, and lives in indeſcribable pomp and _ 


The kingdom of Laos or Lahos, 


% 


nificence ; but is of the Lama religion, and often the ſlave of his prie 
SERIE , i Rt 
The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed, by miſſionaries and 


pretended travellers, in the molt romantic terms; and therefore we can 
pay little other credit to their accounts, farther than that it is a rick 
and flouriſhing kingdom, and that it ko rang in its government, 
policy, and the quickneſs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near . 
to the Chineſe. The kingdom of Siam is ſurrounded by high moun- 
tains, which, on the eaſt fide, ſeparate it from the kingdoms of Cam- 
boja and Laos; on the welt, from Pegu ; and on the north, from 

Ara, or, more properly, from Jangoma.: on the ſouth it is waſhed by 


the river Siam, and has the peninſula of Malacca, the northweſt part 


whereof is under its dominion. The extent of the country, however; 
is. very uncertain, and it is but indifferently peopled. The inhabitants 
of both ſexes are more modeſt than any found in the reſt of this pe- 
ninſala. Great care is taken of the education of their chidren. Their 
marriages are fimple, and performed by 115 r talapoins, or prieſts, 
8 holy water upon the couple, and repeating ſome prayers. 
We are told that gold is ſo abundant in this country, that their moſt 


ponderous images are made of it; and that it is ſeen in vaſt quantities 


on the outſide of the king's palace. Theſe relations are found, by 
modern travellers, to be the fictions of French and other miſſionaries ; 
for though the country has mines of gold, their ornaments are either 
exceſſively thin plates of that metal, or a very bright lacker that cover 
wooden or other materials. The ee re here is extremely def. 
potic ; even ſervanis muſt appear before their maſters in à kneeling 
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kapital, is repreſented as à large city, but fcarcoly a ſixth part of it is 
inhabited ; and the palace is about a mile and a half in circuit. , Ban- 


Kok, which ſtands about 18 leagues to the ſouth of Siam, and 1 2 miles 


from the ſea; is the only place towards the coaſt that is fortified with 
walls, batteries, and braſs cannon; and the Dutch have a factory at 
Ligor, which ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the peninſula of Malacca, but 
/ / hog Dos 
The peninſula of Malacca is a large country, and contains ſeveral 
kingdoms or provinces. The Dutch, however, are ſaid to be zeal 
ad ſovereigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of 
the capital (Malacca.) The inhabitants differ hut little from brutes 
in their manner of living ; and yet the Malayan language is reckoned 
4 pureſt of any ſpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the lateſt tray- 
allers, that its chief produce is tin, pepper, elephant's teeth, canes, and 
gums. Some miſſionaries pretend that it is the Golden Cherſoneſus, 
or Peninſula of the ancients, and that the inhabitants uſed te meaſure 
their riches by bars of gold. The truth is, that the excellent ſituation 
of this country admits of a trade with India; ſo that when it was firſt 


| diſcovered by the Portugueſe, Who were afterwards expelled by the 


cil among chem, who little x 


- Dutch, Malacca was the richeſt city in the Eaſt, next to Goa and Or- 
mus, being the key of the China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and. the 
Sunda trade. The country, however, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for 
its trade with the Chineſe. This degeneracy. of the Malayans, who 
were formerly an induſtrious, ingeniqus people, is eaſily accounted for 
from the tyranny of the Dutch, whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould nev+ 
er recover from their preſent ſtate of ignorance and ſlavery. _ - 
The Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade in their country, in 
ſhips from the coaſt of Coromandel and the Bay of Bengal to Malac- . 
ca. This conmetce is connived at by the Dutch governor and coun» | 
egard the orders of their ſuperiors, provi- 
ded they can enrich themſelyes. . „ 
_ Cambodia, or. Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans; 
hut, according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north 
do ſouth, is about 320 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from 
weſt to eat, about 398 miles. This kingdom has a ſpacious river 
running through it, the banks of which are the only habitable parts 
of the nation, on account of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, 
erpents, and other animals, bred in the woods. Its ſoil, commodi- 
ties, trade, animals and products by ſea and land, are much the ſame 
with the other kingdoms of this vaſt peninſula. The betel, a creep» 
ing plant of a peculiar flavour, and, as they ſay, an excellent remedy _ 
for all thoſe diſeaſes that are common to the inhabitants of the Eaſt 
Indies, is the higheſt luxury of the Cambodians, from the king to the 
| but is very unpalatable and diſagreeable to the Furopeans. 
The fame barbarous magnificence, the deſpotiſm of their king, and 
| the ignorance of the people, prevail here as throughout the reſt of 


the peninſula. Between Cambodia and Cochin China lies the little 
kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade with the Chineſe, 
and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat more civilized than their neigh- 
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length; but it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt 
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Coebin China; or the Weſtern Chinas is ſituated under the toryid 


zone, and extends, according to ſome authors, about 500 miles ir 
abs, Cambodia, and Chiampa, us well as ſome other ſmaller king. 
dom, are ſaid to be tributary to Cochin- China; ſome particulars of 
which we have mentioned in the general view of this peninſula. The 


manners and religion of the people ſeem to be originally Chineſe; 


and they are very ſond of trade. Their king is ſaid to be immenſely 


rich, and his kingdom enjoys all the advantages of commerce that are 


found in the other parts of the Eaſt Indies; but at the ſame time we 


ars 1614; that this mighty prince, as well as the king of Tonquin; is 
ſubſect to the Chineſe 'emperor.* It is reaſonahle to ſuppoſe; that al 
thoſe rich countries were peopled from China, or at leaſt that they 
had, ſome time or other, been governed by one head, till the mother 


empire bedamè ſo large, chat it might be convenient to parcel it out, 


reſerving to itſelf a kind: of feudal ſuperiority over them all. 


-» Potiquin has been already mentioned, and, lirtle can be added te 
hat has been ſaid, unleſs we adopt the fictions of the catholic miſ- 


The Tonquineſe had reyolted from the Chineſe, which was attended 


by a civil war. A compromiſe at laſt took place between the chief of 


the revolt and the repreſentative of the ancient kings, by which the 


former was to have all the executive powers of the government, under 


the name of the Chouah; but that the Bua, or real king, ſhould re- 


rain the royal titles, and he permitted ſome inconfiderable civil pre- 
Togatives within ar ace from which neither he nor any of his fam · | 


ly can ſtir without che permiſſion of the Chouah, © - * 


ture, and has a; fine-arſenal, * The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing 
houſe on the north fide of the city, conveniently fitted up with Rore+ 
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peninſula; Its rarities, conſiſting of houſes: overlaid with gold, and 


folid; idols of the fame metal, adorned with an infinite number of pre- 


ments ſor the merchants, factors, and othcers of the Company. » | 
The above is the beſt account we have been able to give of this vaſt 


The Chouah reſidez-generally in the capital Cachas, which is ſitua · 
dec near the centre of the kingdom, Tbe buals palace js a vaſt firuc, 


houſes, and office-houſes, a noble dining room, and handſome'apart- - 


cious ſtones and jewels, are mentioned by many travellers ; but it 14 
difficult to give tem credit, when we conſider! the undiſciplined weak: ' 


neſs of the inhabitants, their ſuperſtitioh, indolence, ignorance, and 
native timidity; which muſt render them'a prey not only, to Europe - 


tion, aud the many diicoveries that have been made by candid travel, 
1265 of their diſplaying plated or gilded furniture and ornaments, at 


a” = 
.*5 


he poſſeſſion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordi- 


Sake 
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ng-thoſe! credulous people a pre-eminence of rank and royalty, 


gu has ſometimes ocdaſioned bloody wars. After all, it mult be ac. 


knorr 


ledged, that, however dark the accounts we have of choſe· king. 
3 ; | | „ ig „„ > dc N 0 
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an adventurers, but to the Tartar conquerors of China. To this we- | 
may add. the univepially admitted paſſion of thoſe people for oſtenta- 


geh they are wonderfully expert, for thoſe of maſſy gold. 
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bom may be, yet there is ſufficient” vids to prove, that they are 


immenſely rich in all the treaſures of nature; but that thoſe ad van. 
tages are attended with many natural calamities, ſuch as floods, vol- 


canoes, earthquakes, tempeſts, and above all, rapacious and poiſonous 


animals, which Fer the 9 of 255 even for an hour, 55 | 


ous vane, Uncertain. | 
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| Srrusrion AND Exrzur. Cog e 
ik ot Miles. 1 a1 : 3 Sq. Mites, 
BY n 1300 44 and 70 eaſt longitude. 

; Breadth' 30 between ſx 5 and 44 north W 

"ODERN Perſia is bounded by the mountains 

© Bo onDanins.)] of Ararat, or Daghiſtan, which divide it 

from Circaſſian 8 on the Northweſft; by the Caſpian ſea, 

which divides it from Ruſſia, on the North; by 1 5 river Oxus, which 

divides it from Uſbec Tartary, on the Northeaſt; by India, on the 

Faſt ;. and by the Indian Ocean, and the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus, 


on the South; and by Arabia and Turkey, on the Weſt.“ 


This kingdom | is diyided into the following provinces: On the 
frontiers of India are Choraſan, part of the ancient. Hyrcania, inclu · 
ding Herat and Eſterabad; Sableuſtan, including the ancient Bacri- 
ana and Candahor ; and Sagiſtan the ancient Drangiana. The ſouth 


ern diviſion contains Makeran, Kerman, the ancient Gedroffia, and Far- 
ſiſtan, the ancient Perſia. The ſouthwelt diviſion, on the frontier 1 


of Turkey, contains the province of Chuſiſtan, the ancient Suſiana, an 

Irac-Agem the ancient Parthia. The northweſt diviſion, lying be- 
tween the Caſpian ſea and the frontiers of Turkey in Asia, contains 
the provinces of Aderbeitzen, the ancient Media ; Gangea, Daghiſtan, 


part. of the ancient Iberia and Colchis; Chilan Part: of the ancient 


Tyrcania; Shixvan, and Mazanderan. 5 
Naur. oy Ferſia, according to the poets, derived i its name from Per- 
feus, the {fon 


thians, bein 1 celebrated for their ſkill in horſemanſhip. 


Ai. J 
parts 29 border upon Caucaſus and Daghiſtan, and the mountains 


; near the Caſpian ſea, are cold, as lying in t neighbourhood of thoſe. 


POS. which are commonly covered wich now. The air in the 


0 The, Janes of Perda, eee to Lie RR Chardin, differ from thoſe 15 Aber 


countries, . which are ſeparated from their neighbours by a line, a rivulet or ſome 
other ſuch like artificial or natural boundary. Perſia hes, on almoſt eyery fide 
of it, a ſpace of three or four days journey, vuinhabited, though the ſoil be, in ma- 
3 the beſt in the world, particularly on the ſides of the Eaſt and the Weſt. 


e Perſians look upon it as a mark of true grandeur, to leave thus abandoned the 


countries that lie between great empires, Which prevents, they fax, conteſts about 


N 22810 — e n Us walls of ſeparation between kingdoms.” 
5 DN a e 276.] 


We; 


of Jupiter and Danae. . Leſs fabulous authors. ſuppole it 
derived from Paras, which ſignifies à horſeman ; the Perſians, or Par- 


ſo extenſive an empire: this is very different. Thoſt 


— 
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midland proyinces 0 Perſia i is ſerene, pure, and exhilerating, but in 
the ſouthern provinces it is hor, and ſometimes communicates noxious 
blaſts t. tije midland parts, which are ſo often mortal, ak he inhabit- = 
ants fortify * heads with very thick turbans.. / - 
Soil Au Paobucrions. ] Theſe vary like the r. [The foil is 
far from being luxuriant towards Tartary and 22 aſpian ſea, but 
with cultivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. 
South of mount Taurus, the lariliry of the country in corn, fruits, wink, 
and other luxuries of life, is equalled by few countries. It produces 
wine and oil in plenty, ſenna, hubark, End the fineſt of drugs, 'The 
froits are delicious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtachio nuts, mel - 
ons, cucumbers, and garden - ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of ex- 
cellent ſilk; and the gulf of Baſfora formerly furniſhed great part of 
Europe and Aſia e very fine pearls. wee parts, near Iſpahan eſ- 
pecially, produce almaſt all the flowers that are valued in Europe 
and from ſome of them, the roſes eſpecially, they extract waters of a 
falubrious and odorific kind, which form a. gainful commodity: in 
trade. In ſhort the fruits, vegetables, and flowers of Perſia, are of a 
moſt exellent flavour 3 and had the natives the art of horticulture to 
as great perfection as ſome nations in Europe, by tranſplanting, en- 
: | grafting, and other meliorations, they would add greatly to the nat 
ral riches of the country. "The Perſian allafetida' flows from a 
called Hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is white, s 
black ; but the former is ſo much valued, that the natives make very. 
rich faces of it, and ſometimes' eat it as a rarity . 
- MoonTans. J Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are; called 
the mountains of Daghiſtan; and the vaſt collection of mountains cal- 
ted Taurus, and their div ſſons, rug through the middle of the” coun: 
| try from Natolia to India. | 
=_ Rrvens. | It has been obſerved, that no country, of fo'p at an ex- 
| tent, has ſo fe navigable riyers as Perſia. The moſt conffderzble ars 
thoſe "of the Kur, *anciently Syrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, 
hy which 'riſeg in or near the mountains of Ararat, and,; ming their 
== .reams, fall into the Caſpian ſea. gome ſmall rivulets falling from the 
| | £ moyntains water the country z but their ſtreams are ſo inconfderable, 
that fed or none of them tan be navigated even with boats. The Ox- 
us gan ſcarcely be called a Perfian river, though it divides Perſia from 
Ulbec TORE Perſia has the river” Indus ay the call, and' the Eve 
phrates and Tigris on the weſt. 
'Warzs.] Phe ſcarcity of rivers in Perſia, i is goeompanied PT A. 
Karts ol water in other reſpects; but the defect, where it prevails, 
is ai rant well ſupplied by means of reſervoirs, aquedudts, —_ 
and other ingenious methods. 
Marais Axp 83 Rerſia contains mines of i iron, copper, 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe ſtanes, which are ſound in Choraſan, 
Sulphur, ſalt · petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. war. 
ries of red, white, and black marble 8 allo pn ee 59 85 
Taurus | 
"en, W Mans } | 
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ing che population of a country ſo little known as that of Perſia. If 


ye are to judge by the vaſt armjes, in modern as well as ancient 


Georgian and Circaſſian women. Their complexions towards the 
ſouth are ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men ſhaye their heads, but the 
oung men ſuffer a lock of hair to grqw on each fide, and the beard of 
heir chin to reach up to their temples; but religions people wear 
long beards. Men of rank and quality wear very magnificent turbansz 
many of them coſt twenty-five pounds, and few. under nine or ten. 
They have a maxim to keep their heads very warm, ſo that they nev- 


er pull off their caps or their turbans out of reipect even to the king. 


Their dreſs is very ſimple. Next to their ſkin they wear calico ſhirts 


| over them a veſt, which reaches below the knee, girt with a ſaſh, anc 


over that a looſe garment ſomewhat ſhoxter, The materials of their 
clothes, however, are commonly very expenſive; conſiſting of the 


richeſt furs, ſilks, muſlin, cottons, and the like valuable ſtuffs, nchly 
embroidered with gold and ſilver. Ne ray a kind of looſe boots 
on their legs, and ſlippers on their feet... = 


| hey are fond of riding, anc 
yery expenſive in their equipages. They wear at all times a dagger 


in 3 and linen trowſers. The collars of their ſhirts and 


clothes are open; fo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better 


adapted for the purpoſes both of health and activity, than the ms 


lowing robes of the Turks. The dreſs of the women is not much 
different; and, as well as that of the men, is very coltly ; they are at 
great pains to heighten their beauty by art, colours and waſhes, 


The Perſiaps accuſtom themſelves to frequent waſhings. and ablu- 


: yon, which are the more neceſjary, as they ſeldom change their linen. 
n 


the morning early they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, 


upon fruits, ſweatmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is at night. They 


eat at their repaſts cakes of rice, and others of wheat flour; and as 
they eſteem it an abomination to cut either bread, or any kind of 
meat, after it is dreſſed, theſe cakes are made thin, that they may be 


Falily broken with the hand; and their meat, which is generally mut. 
tion, or fowls, is ſo. prepared, that they divide it with their fingers. 
When every thing is 55 in order before them, they eat faſt, and with: 


gut any ceremony. But it is obſerved by a late traveller, that when 
the oldeſt man in the company ſpeaks, though he be poor and ſet at 


the lower end of che room, they all give a {tj attentipn to his words, 


They are temperate, but pſe opium, though not in ſuch abundanc 


as the Turks, nor are they very delicate in their entertainments. of 


cating and drinking. They are great maſters of ceremony towards 
their ſuperiors, and ſo polite, that they accompdate Europeans who 


 yilit them, with tools, that they may not be forced to. fit crols-legged, 
y are ſo immoderately fond of tobacco, which they ſmoke through 


à tube fixed in water, ſo as to he ccol in the mouth, that when it has 


been prohibited by their princes, they have been known to leave their 
 eountry rather than be debarred from that enjoyment. The Perſians 
drr naturally fond of poetry, moxal ſentences, and hyperbole. Theif 
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times, raiſed there, xhe numbers it contains muſt be very great. The 
Perſians of both ſexes are generally handſome; the men being fond of 
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long Wars, and their national revolutions, have mingled the native 
| Perla with barbaxous nations, and are faid to have taught them 
— diflimulation; but they are ſtill pleaſing and plauſible in their be- 
haviour, and in all ages have been remarkable for hoſpitality. © 
ĨƷ be Perfians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left ; are 
- neat in their ſeals and materials for writing, arid wonderfully expedi- 
tious in the art. The number of people employed on their manu - 
De r o e e d there) is inder. Ther grow, 


FToible ſeems to be oſtentation in their equipages and dreſſes; nor are 
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tions. "They are fond of muſic, and take a pleaſure in converſi -1 | 
ld, 


they leſs jealous of their women than the Turks, and other eaſtern na⸗ 
n 
large companies ; but their chief diverſions are thoſe of the fe 
hunting, hawking, horſemanſhip,” and the exerciſe of arms, in 4 
which they ate pery dextrous, They excel, as their anceſtors the 


reed upon. | 115 


The Perſians are Mahometans of the ſe& of Ali; for 


points it 3s mingled with ſome BramipCoperſtiions, When they ar: 


them and the Perlian guebret or gaurt, who pretend to be the diſciples 

and Tncceffors of the ancient may); the followers of Zoroaſter, may be 
ighly worth a learned diſquifition 7 that both of them held original- 
y pure and ſimple ideas of à Supreme Being, may be eaſily 9 


but the Indian bramins and parſees accuſe the gaurs, who ſtill worſhip 
the fite, of having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introducing an evi 
principle into the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, 
about ten miles diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the 
{rene of the purer devotions. It mult be admitted, that this ground 
zs impregnated with very furpriſing inflammatory qualities, and con. 
_ cains. ſeveral old little temples ; in one of which the'gvebres pretend to 
preſerve the ſacred flame of the univerſal fire, which riſes from the 


end, and a large hollow cane ſtuek in the ground, reſembling a lamp 
bu 22 


with very pure ſpirits. The Mahometans are the declared 


enemies 6f the gart, who were baniſhed out of Perfia by Shah Abbas; 


Their ſect is ſaid to be numerous, though tolerated in very few Ng 1 


* 
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27 1 wars between the Perſians 258 Gre Nen hh early to 
have driven the ancient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the wee 
coptfies, - Even to this day, many ſects are found that evident, 
have Chriſtianity for the ground-Work of their religion. Some of 
them; called Souffces, Who are a kind of quietiſts, facrifice tlieir paſ- 
ons to God, and profeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians 

| have, i in their religion, a mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm'; and 8 
are numerous towards the Perfian gulf, We have already mentioned by: 
the Armenian and Georgian Chriſtians, who are very numerous in 
Petfia. | The preſent race of Perſians are faid to be very cool in the 

| doctrines of Mahomet, owin g chiefly to'theirlate wars with the Turks, 

_ © L/F4RNING: AND LEARNED Ban. J The Perſians, in ancient times. 
were famous for both; and their poets renowned all over the Eaſt. 
here is a manuſeript at Oxford ( Eng.) containing the lives of an 

hundred and thirty-five of the fineſt Perſian poets, ! i Fe rduſi and Sadj 

Were among the moſt celebrated of the Perſian poets. The former 

compriſed the hiſtory of Perſia in à ſeries of epic poems, which em- 
—— him for nęar thirty years, and which are ſaid by Mr. Jones to 

be a glorious monument of Eaſtern genius and learning. ” Sadi - 
was à native of Schiras, and floariſned in the thirteenth century, and 
wrote many fine pieces, both in proſe and verſe, Shemſeddin was one 

of the moſt eminent lyric poets that Aſia has produced; and Nakhſbeb 
wrote in Perſian a book called the if Tales of a Parrot,” not unlike the 
Decameron of Boecace, Jami was a moſt animated and elegant poet, 
Pho flouriſhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and whoſe 

. beautiful compoſitions, on a great variety of ſubjects, are preſeryed at 

Oxford, in twenty two volnmes,  Hariri compoſed in a rich, elegant, 
and flowery ſtyle, à moral work, in fifty diſertations, on the changes + 
of fortune, and the various conditions of human life, interſperſed with 

4 number of agreeable adventures, and ſeveral fine pieces of poetry, 

At preſent, learning is at a yery low ebb among the Perſians, Their 
boaſted {kill in altronomy i is now reduced to a mere ſmattering in that 
ſei ence, and terminates in judicial aſtrology ;' ſb that no people in 

| World are more ſuperſtitious than the Perſians, The learned profeſ, - 

| fion 1 in greateſt eſteem amon them i is that of medicine Which i is at 

| petial variance with aſtrology, becauſe eyery doſe mult be in the 
T = fehr hour fixed by the e which often defeats the ends of the 
| preſcription.” It is faid, hoyever, that the Perſian phyſicians are acute 

and ſagacious. Their drugs are excellent, and they are no ſtrangers g 
the practices of Galen and Avicenna, Add to this, that the plague ids 

| büt kettle known in this country; as equally rare are many other diſ- 

5 eaſes that are fatal in other plates; ; fuch 45 the gout, the ſtone, the 

OX, conſumptions, and apoplexies, The Perſian: Practice 5 
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phy fic is therefore pretty much circumſcribed, and they are very i 
norant in ſurgery, Which is exerciſed by barbers, whoſe chief aul. 
edge of it is in letting blood; for they truſt the healing of * 
8 to the excelleney of the ty and the good habit 'of the pa- 


&s body. 
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Weir magnificence and expenſe, than their beauty or tale. No more 
than nineteen columns, which formerly belonged to the famous pal: 


ace of Perſepolis, are now remaining. Each is about fifteen feet high, 


and compoſed of excellent Parian marble. The ruins of other an. 


tent buildings are found in many parts of Perſia, but void of that 
elegance and beauty which is diſplayed in the Greek architecture. 
Ihe tombs of the kings of Perſia, are ſtupendous works, being cut. ont 
of a rock, and highly ornamented with ſculptures. The chief of the 
modern edifices is a.pillar-to be ſeen at Iſpahan, ſixty feet high, con- 
Aan df the ſkylls of | 

_ Lon of a rebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect ſych a column of hu 
man ſkulls ; but upon the ſubmiſſion of the rebels, he performed his 
vox by ſubſtituting thoſe of brutes, each of the rebels furniſhing. one, 
The baths near Gombroon work ſuch cyres, that they are eſteemed 
þ 5 the natural curioſities of Perſia. The ſprings of the famous 
aphtha near Baku, are mentioned often in natural hiſtory. for their 


furpriſing qualities; hut the chief of the natural-cyriofities in. this, 


ountry, is he burning phenomenon, and. its inflammatory neighr 
_bourhaod, already mentioned under the article of RxTj,“n l. 


House Citzgs, aun yvaiic Evxrices.]} The houſes 


quality in Perka, are in the ſame taſte with: thoſe of the Aſiatic Turks 
Already deſcribed. They are ſeldom above. one ſtory high, built of 


bricks, with flat roofs for walking on, and thick walls, The ball is 


arched, the doors are clumſy. and narrow, and the rooms have no 


f pe but prith the hall; the kitchens and office houſes being 
bailt 


_ coverlids, with carpets under them. MAE 


Ifpahan, or Spahawn 
within a mile of the riyer Zenderhend, which ſupplies it with water. 
It is faid to be twelve miles in circumference. The ſtreets are narrow 
and crooked, and the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the flat 
_ roofs of their houſes, where they ſpend their ſammer evenings z/ and 


different families aſſaciate together, The royal ſquare is a third of 3 


mile in length, and about half as much in breadth ; and we are told, 


that the royal palace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, 


is three miles in circumference... There are in Iſpahan 160. moſques, 
2.509. carvranſerat, 260, public baths. prodiginez;munder 2. fins 


ſquares, ſtreets, and palaces, in which are canals, and trees planted to- - 
Thade and better accommodate the people. This capital is ſaid formerly 

to hare contained 650,009 inhabitants; but was often depopulated by 

Kouli Khan during bis wars, [o that we may cafily ſuppoſe, chat it 


has Joſt great part of its magnificence, In 1744, when Mr. Hanway 


was there, it was thought that not above 5,000 of its houſes were in- 


Habited. : is NE .. 8 F ! 3 ens 2%, Ih Joy 3 
Schiras lies about 200 miles to the ſouth of Aſtrachan. It is an 
open town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, 


being laid ont for many miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and vines 


y + . s? 7 o 7 o — 

Hf Which are incomparable. The vines of 
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beaſts, erected by Shah Abbas, after the 1 c 
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of men of 


pe dee Few of them ber dne dae ment Doe ne 
middle of the room. Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of 1 and 


n, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a fine plain, 
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beſt of any in Perſia. Tbis toni in ts capital of 9 the ancient 
Perſia, and hath a college for the ſtudy. of eaſtern learning. It con- 
tains an uncommon number of moſques, and is adorned by many noble 
hwikdings, but its ſtreets are narrow and i e e and not above 
of its houſes are inhabited. _ | 
The eities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the —— 
| lan Gulf, were formerly places of great commerce and importance. 
The Engliſh and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where 
they trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, 
and Tartars, who come hither with the caravans which ſet out from 
various inland eities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. 
Mio ſques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally of ſtone; ms 
h ws pretty much the ſame in all Mahometan countries. Before the 
chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved with white marble, and lo- 
galleries round it, whoſe roof is ſupported by marble pillars. Thoſe 
| quia ſerve for places of ablution before the Mahometans go inta 
e moſque. : About every moſque there are ſix high towers, called 
minarets, each of which has three little open galleries, one above an - 
other. Theſe towers, as well as the moſques, are covered with lead, 
and adorned with gilding and other ornaments ; and from thence, in- 
Read of a bell, the people are called to prayer by certain officers ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. No woman is allowed to enter the moſque ; 
nor can a man with his ſhoes or ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is 
a place of entertainment for ſtrangers during three days; and the 
tomb of che e e with convenienees for RY the Koran, ans | 


ra 
1 Mae b bagnios i in the Mabometan countries are mein well con- 
firuRed for the purpoſe of bathing. Sometimes they are ſquare, but 
oftener cireular, built of white well poliſhed ſtone or marble.” Each 
bagnio contains three rooms; the firſt for dreſſing and undreſſing; the 
ſecond contains the water, and the third the ns, Jy all of them paved 
with black and white marble. The operation of the bath 1s very cu- 
rious, but wholeſome ; though to thoſe nat accuſtomed to it, it is pain- 
ſul. The waiter rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and 
ſtretches his limbs as if he was diſſocating every bone in the body; al 
which exerciſes are, in thoſe inert warm-countiies, very conducive to 
health. In public bagnios, the men bathe from morning to four in 
the afternoon 4 when, all male attendants being removed, the ladies 
ſueceed, and when coming out of the bath diſplay their fineſt clothes. 
We might here attempt to deſeribe the eaſtern ſetaglios or harams, 
the women's apartments; but from the moſt (credible accounts, they - 
are contrived according to the taſte and conveniency of the owner, 
and divided into a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom 
or never entered by ſtrangers; and there is no-eountry where women 
Fon ſo ſtrictly ane and conſined . eee che ene men in 
N AND Conmmer. 13 The — 1 — oa if not- an. 7 
$4 all the manufactures in the world in filk; woolen, mohair, car- 
pets and leather. Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte; and elegance, 
to richneſs, neatneſs, and ſhew; and yet they are ignorant of ne 
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ruined their commerce. 


and their drawings are very rude. Their dying excels that of Tis 


rope. Their filver and gold laces, and threads; are admirable for pre- 
ſerving their luſtre: Their embroideries and horſe furniture are not 
to be equalled; nor are they ignorant of the pottery and window. glaſs 
manufactures. On the other hand, their carpenters are very indiffer 
ent artiſts, which is ſaid to be owing to the ſcarcity of timber all over 
Perſia. Their jewellers and goldimiths are clumfy workmen ; and 


| they are ignorant of lock-making and the manufucture of looking- 


from the form of their government; which renders them ſlaves to their 


: laſſes. Upon the whole; they le under inexpreffible diſadvantages 


ngs, who often engroſs either their labour or their profits, 
: Th trade of the Perſians, Who have little or no ſhipping of their 


other nations, by the gulf of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gain- 
ful they had; but the perpetual wars they have been engaged in have 
rc Ehe great ſcheme of the Engliſh, in tradin; 
with the Perſians through Ruſtia; promiſed-vaſt advantages to botli 
nations, but it has hitherto anſwered the expectations of neither. Per-. 
haps the court of Peterſburg is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to 
eſtabliſh themſelves upon the Caſpian ſea, the navigation of which is 
how poſſeſſed by the Ruſſians j but nothing can be ſaid with certainty 
on that head, till the government of Perſia is in a more ſettled condi- 
/// er LL iN 
Consrirurion And GortiinMint.)] Both theſe are extremely 
precarious, as N in the breaſt of a deſpotic and often capticious 
monarch. The Perſians however had ſome fundamental rules of gov- 


no 


ernment. - They  exchide from their throne females; but not their 


male progeny. Blindneſs likewiſe was a diſqualification for the roy- 


al ſücceſſion. In other reſpects the King's will was a law for the peb- 


ple. The inſtances that have been given of the cruelties and inhu- 
manities practiſed by the Mahometan kings of Perſia, are almoſt in- 


ecredible, eſpecially during the two laſt centuries. The reaſon given 
to the Chriſtian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, one of their ittoſt;cele- 
brated princes, was, that the Perſians were fiich brutes, and fo inſen- 


ble by nature, that they could not be governed without the exerciſe 


of exemiplaty cruelties: But this was only a wretched and il-grotnd- 
"ed apology for his own barbarity. The favourites of the prince, fe- 
male as well as male, are his only counſellors, and the ſmalleſt dif- - 

. dbedience-to their will is attended with immediate death. The Per- 

_  fians have no degrees of nobility, ſo that the reſpe& due to evety man, 
on account of his high ſation, expires with himſelf. The king has 
been known to prefer a younger ſon to his throne, by putting out the 
eyed fie We brokers r e 


- Revenues.) The crown claims one third of the cattle, corn, and 


fruits of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of the filk and cotton, No rank 
or condition of Perſians is e e ſrom ſevere taxation and ſer- 
vices. The governors of provinees have particular lands aſſigned to 


” 


them for maintaining their retinues and troops; and the crown lands 
defray the expenſes of the court, king's houſehold; and great officers of 


tate. After ſaying chus much, the reader cannot doubt that che 


revenues 
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tevenues of the Perſian kings were prodigious ; but nothing can be 
faid with any certainty in the preſent diſtracted ſtate. of that country. 
Even the water that is let into fields and gardens. is ſubject to a tax j 
and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, pay each a ducat a head. 
Mitra STrEnGT#.] This conſiſted formerly of cavalry, and 
it is now thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning 
of this century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. 
The regular troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli 
Khan, did not exceed 60, ooo; but according to the modern hiſtories 
of Perſia, they are eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perſians 
have few: fortified towns; nor had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli 
Khan built a royal navy j but ſince his death we hear no more of 
Anus any Tries.) The arms of the Perſian monarch are a lion 
couchant looking at the riſing ſun. His title is Shah, or the Diſpoſer 
of Kingdoms. Shah or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewiſeg 
are Tartar titles. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not ſub- . 
| tribe his name; but the grant runs in this manner: This a is given 
-” Hisroxy.}' All ancient hiſtorians mention the Perſian. monarchs. 
and their grandeur; and no empire has undergone a greater variety 
of governments. It is here ſufficient to ſay, that the Perſian empire 
ſuceteded the Aſſyrian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its founda- 
tion about 556 years before Chriſt, and reſtored the Iſraelites, who 
had been captive at Babylon, to liberty. It ended in the perſon of 
Darius, who was conquered by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt, 
| When Alezander's empire was divided among his great geueral offi- 
| | ers, their poſterity were conquered by the Romans, Theſe laſt, how- 
7 ever, never fully ſubdued Perſia; and the natives had princes of their 
own, by, the name of Arſaces, who more than once defeated: the Ro- 
man legions. "The ſucceſſors of thoſe princes ſurvived the Roman 
empire itſelf, but were ſubdued by the famous 'Tamerlane, whoſe poſ- 
_ terity were ſapplanted by a doctor of law, Cheki Adir, the unceſtor 
of the Befi or Sophi family, and who pretended to be deſcended from 
Mahomet himſelf, - His ſucceſſors, though ſome of them were val- 
ant and politic, and enlarged the empire, and from him ſometimes 
called Sophis, proved in general to be a diſgrace to humanity, by their 
.cruelty,* ignorance and indolence, which brought them into ſuch diſ- 
repute wh their ſubjects, barbarous as they were, that Haſſein, a 
The inſtances of wanton cruelty,” and the moſt ſavage barbarity, recorded of 
ſome of the kings of Perfia, are ſhocking to humanity, and. a ſtriking evidence of 
me miſeries and-calamities occaſioned by defpotic power. Shah Abbas, ſurnamed -» 
the Great, having three ſons, cauſed the eyes of the two youngeſt to be put out, 
and afterwards put the eldeſt to death. He was ſucceeded: by his grandfon, who 
began his reign by ordering the eyes of his only brother to be cut out, and he alſo 
caſt from a rock his two uncles, who had before been blinded by order of Shan 
Abbas. The. inſtances of his cruelty were innumerable. He buried alive. forty- 
four women of his Haram, though when he was not hunting, or over his cups, be 
uſed to paſs his time with them. Seffie, or Suliman, who aſcended the throne of 
Perſia in 1666, and was 2 brutal tyrant, when he was intoxicated either with wine 
| or anger, often ordered the hands, feet, ears, and noſes of thoſe near him to be cut 


. 


| off, their eyes to be plucked out, or their lives to be ſacrificed, as af it were h 
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prince of the Sethi race; who ſucceeded in 1694, was murdered by 
Mahmud, ſon and ſueceſſor to the famous Miriweis; as Mahmud him- 
ſelf was by Eſref, one of his general officers, who uſurped the throne. 


Prince Tahmas, the repreſentative of the Sefi family, had eſcaped from 


the rebels, and, aſſembling an army, took into his ſervite Nadir Shah, 
who defeared and killed Eiref, and re-annexed to the Perſian monarchy 
all the places diſmembered from it by the Turks and Tartars during 

their late rebellions. At laſt the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke out, 
and, after aſſuming the name of Thamas Kouli. Khan, and pretendin 


_ that his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, he rebelled again 


His cab made him a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to 
0 VVVVVVVVVVV op wig gn 
This uſurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of 
Shah Nadir; made a ſucceſsfiil expedition into Indoſtan, where he 
acquired an amazing booty, but brought back an inconſiderable part 
of this booty from India, loſing great part of it upon his return, by the 


Marattas and various accidents. He next conquered Uſbee Tartary; 


but was not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Dagheſtan Tartars, whoſe coun- 
try he found to be inacceſſible. He beat the Turks in ſeveral en- 
1 but was unable to take Bagdad. The great principle of 
his government was to ſtrike terror into all his ſubjects by the moſt 
cruel executions. His conduct became ſo intolerable, that it was 


thought his brain was touched; and he was aſſaſſinated in his own 


tent, partly in ſelf-defence, | by his chief officers and his relations, in 
the year 1747. Many pretenders, upon his death, ſtarted up; but 
the fortunate: candidate was Kerim Khan, who was ctowned at 


Tauris in 1763. He died in 1779, in the 80th year of his age, great>.. 
ly beloved and lamented by his ſubhje ds. bs e e 


From the death of Kerim Khan to the preſent time, a variety of | 


. competitors have been defirous of filling the throne of Perſia. Of 


theſe we ſhall only mention the two principal. Akan Mabomet Khan 


keeps poſſeſſion of the provinces of Mazanderan and Ghilan, as well 


as the cities of Iſpahan, Hamadan, and Tauris, where he is acknowl- 


_ edged as ſovereign. Jaafar Khan has poſſeiſion of the city of Shi- 


rauz, and the provinces of Beaboon and Shuſter : he alſo receives an 
annual preſent from the province of Carmania, and another from the 
city of Yezd 3 Abu Shehr and Lar alſo ſend him tribute. The ſouth- 
ern provinces are in general more fruitful than thoſe: to the north- 
ward, they not having been ſo frequently the icepes of action during 


the late revolutions. 


Jaafar Khan is a middle-aged man, very corpulent, and has a caſt 
Iv his right eye: in the places where he is acknowledged, he is well 
beloved and refpeted. He is very mild in his diſpoſition, and Juſt. 


In Shirauz he keeps up a moſt excellent Police, and good govern- 


ment. He is very kind and obliging to ſtrangers in general, and to 


the Engliſh in particular. Of the two competitors who at. preſent 
contend for the government of Perſia, he is the moſt likely, in caſe of 
ſucceſs againſt his opponent, to reſtore the country to a happy and 
reputable/ſtate; but it will require a long ſpice of time to recover it 
from the'calamities into which the ditigrent revolutions have brought 
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it: a country; if an Oriental metaphor may be allowed, once bloom- 
ing as the garden of Edeh, fair and flouriſhing to the eye; now, ſad 
reverſe ! deſpoiled and leafleſs by the ervel ravages of war, and del: 
olating contention. 

The forces of the two bene are ety 4 eta f 
about twenty thouſand men, chiefly horſe. | This was the ſituation o 
the country in 1788, according to the Tepart of the laſt 1 8 8 when 
tis _ of Perſia \ was plows un decided. „ | SER, 
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4 OUNDED by Turkey on the North ; by the gulfs 

Bounvancet.] B of 2 or Baſſora, and Ormus, which 1571 
from Perlia c on the Eaſt; the Indian Ocean, South; and 8 Red 
Sea, which divides it Ft: frica, on the Welt. „ 
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lens: Ir is 9 what W country has always: pr 
its ancient name. The word Arab, it is generally ſaid, fig 
robber, or freebooter. The word Saracen, by which ane tribe is called, 
is ſaid to ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant of the deſert, Theſe 
names juſtly belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom let any merchan- 
diſe baſs through the country without e N From: ac | 
owners; if they do not rob them. | 
_ MovnTaixs:} The unten aff Sinai and Horeb, lying i in Ark 
bia Petrza, eaſt of the Red Sea, and thoſe called. . el Ared, in 
r B are 1 88 noted.” „ 
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when agitated by 


form mountains by which whole caravans have been buried or loſt. 


F vpe they are amaringly firted by Providence for travellin 
the dry and parched deſerts o F 


ken off during the whole pourney, for they* | 
reſt, and in due time riſe With their load; Phe dromedary is a ſmall | 
camel that will travel many miles à day. It is an obſervation among 
de Arabs, that, wherever there are trees, the water is not fan off; and 


are well known in Eur 
of thoſe in England. Th | e : 
- mired. for their make as much as for their ſwiftneſs and high; mettle. 
The fineſꝭ breed is in the kingdom of Sunnaa, in which Mocha is ſit- 
ͤà. V———T!.!,.. Boe ar tt 2 
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IAuuABITAN TS, Manners, }7 The Arabians, like moſt of the na- 


There are few. fountains, 
ſprings, or xivers in this country, except the Euphrates, which waſhes 
che noxtheaſt limits of it. It is almoſt ſurxounded with ſeas; as the 


Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, the gulfs of Perſia and Ormus. The chief 
capes or promontories are thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſſedon. 


Crimarz, Alx, Sou, aun Proguci.]. . As a. confiderable.part of 


- 


* 


this country lies under the Torrid Zane, and: the Tropic of Cancer, 
Pa 


es over Arabia Felix, the air is excgfñiyely dry and hot, and the 


| country is ſubje& to hot poiſonous winds, like thoſe on the oppoſite 


ſhores of Perſia, which often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers. 


arts, is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, 


The ſoil, in ſome x 
the winds, roll like thetroubled'ocean, and ſometimes 


In theſe deſerts, the caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at 
ſea, by a compaſs, or by th ſtars, for they travel chiefly in the night. 
Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are no:paſtures clothed with flocks, nor vallies 


| ſtanding thick with corn; here are no vineyards or olive yards; but 


the whole is a loneſome deſolate wilderreſs, no otherways diverſified 
than by plains covered with ſand, and mountains that are made up 
of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is this country ever, unleis 
ſometimes at the equmoxes, refreſhed with rain; and the intenſeneſs of 
the cold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the heat in the day 
time. But the ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called the Hap- 


PY is bleſſed with an excellent ſois, and, in general, is very fertile. 


There the cultivated ands, which are chiefly about the towns near 
ehe Tea-coalt, prodace bats 


- 


cardamum, oranges, let 
Honey and wax in'plent 


found ſcarcely any where in ſuch” perfection as here and in Perſia. 


bete are few trees fit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kind. 


Anmiars.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and 


: deſerts of this euntry, for they are ſo forme 
that they can throw up the liquor from their omach into their throat; 


by which means they can travel ſix or & ra without-water. The 
camels uſually carry 8oolb. weight upon theit 


3 ” 


athrally kneel down to 


When they draw near a pool, their camels will ſmell it at a diſtance, 
and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. The Arabian horſes 


y are only fit for the ſaddle, and are ad- 


- Cusrons, AD Dakss. { tions of Aſia, are of a middle ſtature, 


Fe 


cks, which is not ta- 


and have contributed to improve the breed 


balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh; caſſia, aloes, 
frankincenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums ; cinnamon, pepper, 
ardai emons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; 
| y, with a-ſmall quantity of corn, and wine. 
This country is famous for its coffee and its dates, which laſt are 


may ſurely ſuppoſe 


_ compariſon between the ſtate of women in thoſe. 


din, and of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black eyes. 


They are ſwift of foot, excellent horſemen, and are ſaid to be in gene- 
ral a brave people, expert at the bow and lance, and, fince they be- 
came acquainted with fire-arms, good markſmen. The inhabitants 
of the inland country live in tents, and remove from place to place 
with their flocks and herds, as they have ever done fince they be- 
ff. ⁊ͤ ve = ER 

'The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves, that travellers and pil 
grims, who are led thither from all nations through motives of devo- 
tion or curiofity, are ſtruck with terror on their approaches towards 


he deſerts. | Thoſe robbers, headed by a captain, traverſe the coun- 


try in conſiderable troops on horſeback, and aſſault and plunder the 
caravans ; and we are told, that ſo late as the year 1750, a body of 


_ . $0,000 Arabians attacked a varavan of merchants and pilgrims re- 
turning from Mecea, killed about 60,000 perfons, and plundered it 
of every thing valuable, though eſcorted by a Turkith army. 


It has been contended, ſays Mr. Bruce, that polygamy is unnatural 
and detrimental to the population of a country. This has been found- 
ed upon a calculation from the bills of mortality of particular coun- 
tries, by Which it appears that the number of the ſexes is equal. In 


England the proportion is found to be, as thirteen to twelve; na- 
ture having provided a greater proportion of men, in order to make 
up for the havock occaſioned by war, murder, drunkenneſs, and all 


ſpecies of violence to which women are not ſo ſubject as men. Theſe 


| arguments; however, do not apply to this country and many others r 


from a diligent inquiry, it appears, that from the Iſthmus of Suez to 


* 
LEP 


proportion is fully four women to one man. 
Without allowing Mahomet all the abilities fome have done, we 

| ; Forman have ſeen this great diſproportion of four 
women born to one man; and from its obvious.conſequences, we are 
not to wonder that one of his firſt” cares was to rectify it, as it ſtruck 
at the very root of his empires power and religion; with this view, 
he enacted, or rather revived, the law which gave liberty to every in- 
dioidual to marry four wives, each of whom was to be equal in rank 
and honour, without any preference but what the predilection of 


the Straits of Babelmandeb, which contains the three Arabias, the 


the huſband gave her. By this he ſecured civil rights to each wo- 


man, and procured a means of doing away that reproach, of chin 
without fac, to which the minds of the whole ſex have always been ſen» 


fble, whatever their religion was, or from whatever part of the wofld 


they came. Many have taxed this permiſſion of a plurality of wives, 


{one of the moſt political and nereſſary meaſures of that legiſlator). with 


a tendency to encourage lewdneſs, from which it was very far diſtant. 


The expediency of the meaſure will further eren drawing a 
e. countries in which 


me former calculations are made, and the one we are now deſerib - 
ing. Women in thoſe countries are commonly capable. of child. 
bearing at fourteen, let the other term be forty-eight, when 


bear no more: thirty. ſour years therefore thefe women bear chil: | 


; dre, At the age of fourteen or fifteen they are objects of our love; 


Nn 2 * they 


o # i: 


* 
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. they. are endeared by bearing ns children after that time, and none 
will. pretend, chat at forty-cight and fifty years a Women is not an 
agreeable companion. Perhaps the laſt years, to thinking minds, are 
fully as agreeable as. the firlt. We grow old together, Wwe have a 
near proſpect of dying together; nothing can preſent a more agree- 

able picture of ſocial life, than monogamy in theſe oountrie. 

The Arab on the other hand begins to bear children at eleven, and 
| ſeldom or never has a child after twenty. The time then of her child- 
bearing is nine years, and four women talen togetber, have then the term 

ol thity-lix ; ſo that the women in the former caſe, Who bear chil- 
dren, for thirty- four years, have only wo years leſs than the wives 
whom Mahomet has allowed. But there are other grieveus differ- 
ences. An Arabian girl, at eleven years old, is the Object of man's 
deſite; being an infant however in underſtanding, ſhe is not a rational 
companion for him, A man marries there, fay at twenty, and before 

he is thirty, his wife improved as a companion, ceaſes. to. be an object 

of his deſires, and a mother of children; ſo that the beſt and moſt 

vigorous of his days are ſpent with a woman he cannot love, and 
With her he would be deſtined to liye forty or forty- five years without 

comfort to himſelf by increaſe of family, or utility tothe public. -- 


The reaſons then againſt polyga my, Which ſubb& in the countries 
_ firſt mentioned, do by no means fubſiſt in Arabia? 


4 


The dreſs of the roving Arabs. is a kind of blue: ſhirt, tied about 
them with a white ſaſh. or girdle ; and ſome of them have a veſt of 
furs or ſheep-ſkms over it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes 
_ Clippers, but no ſtockings ; and have a cap or turban on their head. 
Many of them go almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern aountries, the 
women are ſo wrapped up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their MI. 
eyes. Like other Mahometans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh; ex. 
cept that of hogs; and prefer the fleth of camels, as we prefer veni- 0 
ſon, to other meat. They take care to drain the blood from the fleſh, | 
fee and tea, water, and ſherbet made of oranges, water and ſugar, is 
their uſual drink; they have no ſtrong liquors. A RR TON 
Religion.] Of this the reader will find an account in the follow- 
ing hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Arabs 
are ſtill Pagans, but the people in general profeſs Mahometanifm.. -. 
LANG and Langue. ] Though the Arabjans informer ages 
were famous for their learning and {&1ll in all the Feral arts, there is 
ſcarcely a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally g- 
norant. The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Arabeſk, 
or corrupt Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of 
| dialeR; over great part of the Eaſt; from Egypt to the court of the 
Great Mogul. The pure old grammatical Arabiac, which is faid to 
be'a dialect of the Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaſt accounted 
the richeſt, moſt energetic, and copious language in the world, is 
taught in their ſchools, as Greek and Latin are among Europeans, and 


. - tiſed by Mahometans in their worſhip ; for as the Koran, was written . 
An this language, they will not ſuffer it to be read in any other 2 they 
hon upon it to have been the lauguage of Paradiſe, and think no man | 

„ | # Bruce's Travels. 1 he 15 
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can he maſter of it without a miracle, as conſiſting of ſeveral millions 
of words. The books which treat of it ſay, they have no fewer than a 
; taping 2g terms to epa * word camel, and five hundred for that of 
Aa lion. 8 
Inthe temple of Mecea, or ſaſpended on its walls and gates, are . 
en Arabian poems, called the Moalalat, a fine. ſpecimen of Oriental 
poetry, as to the dramatic paſtoral, which have been lately tranſlated 
into English by Sir William Jonęs. The ſollowing ſtanzas of one of the 
poems are tranſcribed, as they ſerve. to gratify To eur ioſity, and alſo 
diſplay a lively and entertaining view of the Arabian cuſtoms and 
modes of living. _ 
1. « Deſolate are the manſions of the fair, the 1 in Mala, 
where they reſted, and thoſe where they fixed their abodes 
Wild are the hills of Goul, and deſerted is the ſummit of Rijaam. 

2. Thecanabsof Rayann are deſtroyed ; the remains of them-are. 

laid bare, and ſmoothed by the floods, like charagers engraved 
on the ſolid rocks 

5 p Dear ruins! Many a year Hos been cloſed, many a month, holy 

and unhallowed, has elapſed auer 1 exchanged tender vows with 

the fair inhabitants. 
4. The rainy conſtellations of firing Lav made their hills Crone d | 
_ - luxuriant. The drops from the thunder-clouds have drenched 
them with profuſe as well as gentle ſhowers; |. 
bY 5 Showers from every nightly cloud, from every cloud veiling the 
.  ., horizon at day-break, and from every evening cloud, Fare 
with hoarſe murmurs. 
NY 6. Here the wild eringo- plants raiſe their heads; Kors: the bee leer 
bring forth their young by the des of the dane and here the 
oſtriches drop their eggs. 

5. The large eyed wild cows lie ſackling their young a few days 
old; their young, who will ſoon become an herd on the plain. 
8 8. The torrents have cleared the rubbiſh, and diſcloſed the traces of 

. as the reeds of a Water reſtore effaced letters; in a 

K. 

Or as the black duſt, ſprinkled over the varied marks on a fair 
hand, brings to view, with a brighter eint. the blue ſtains of 
|  woad. 
Jo. I ſtood aſking news of the ruins concerning their lovely habit- 
Ants; bat, hat avail my queſtions to oy rocks, who e 
5 chem only by their echo? | 
iy I 1. In the plains, which now are naked, a populous city once flood; 

but they decamped at early dawn, and nothing of them remains 
but the canals, which encircled their tents, and the Thumaam- 

plants, with which they were repaired. . 
0 12. How were thy tender affections raiſed, when the damſels of the 
tribe departed ; when they hid themſelves in carriages of cotton, 
like antelopes 2 their lair; and the tents, as they were Aan, 
Zave a piercing ſound ! 

0 1 3. They were concealed i in vehicles, whoſe ſides were well cover- 
ed with awnings and carpets, with fine . curtains, and pictur- 
. "AY | 1 T4 A” 
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14. A company of maidens were ſeated in them, with black eyes 

and gracefut motions, like the wild heifers of Tudah, or the roes 
of Wegera, tenderly gazing on their young. 

I 5. They haſtened their camels, till the ſultry vapour gradually Role 

them from thy ſight ; and they ſeemed to paſs me the a vale 


wild with tatnarits, and _ with- large ſtones, like e valley 

of Beiſba. 

© Facs OF 'THE CounTay, Cnr} | What is called the Deſert of 

 Crrrzs, CorrosrTiEs, AnD ArTs. War a beautiful plain near 

nine miles long, and above three in breadth ; it lies open to the north- 
eaſt, but to the ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of 
Mount Sinai; and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroach- 
ments upon che plain as to divide it into two, each ſo capacious as to 
be ſufficient to receive the whole « camp of the Iſraelite. 

From Mount Sinai may be ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept | 
the flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. 
On thoſe mountains, are many chapels and cells, pofſefſed by the 
Greek arid Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, Pg 
to ſhew the very ſpot where every miracle or ternet on recorded 
in ſeripture happened. | 

The chief cities in Arabia are Achs Adin Maſchat, Suez, and 
Juddah or Jidda- Mocha is well built, the houſes very lofty, and are 
with the walls and forts covered with a chinam or ſtucco that gives a 
| dazzling whiteneſs to them. The harbour is ſemicircular, the circuit 

of che wall is two miles, and there are ſeveral handſome moſques in 
dme city. Suez, the Arſinoe of the ancients, is farrounded by the 
deſert, and but a deſolate place, The ſhips are forced to anchor a 
league from the 'town, to which the leading channel has only about 
nine feet water. Juddah is the place of the greateſt trade in the 
Red Sea, for there the commerce between Arabia and Europe meets 
and is interchanged, the former ſending her gums, drugs, coffee, &c. 
and from Europe comes cloths, iron, furs and other articles by the 
way of Cairo. The port of Juddah, according to Mr. Bruce, is very 
extenſive, conſiſting of numberleſs ſhoals, ſmall iſlands, and ſunken 
rocks, with deep channels between them. The harbour is very ſe- 
eure, but difficult-of entrance; the pans, however, are voy ſkilful, 
and no accidents e ever happen, | | 

We cannot omit here to mention the aſtoniſ ins 8 manner in which 
trade is carried on at this place. While Mr: Brute was there i in 
May, 1769, nine ſhips arrived from India, ſome of them worth per- 
| haps F£.200,000, One merchant, a Turk, living at Mecca, thirty 


hours journey off, where no Chriſtian dares go, while the whole con- 


tinent is open to the Turk for eſcape, offers to purchaſe the cargoes 
| of ee out of 1 nine of theſe 3 Himel. Another of * ſame caſt, 


R truſt himſelf alone in the field. This is not all ; two Tull brok- 
ers come into the room to ſettle the price. One on the part of the 
Ry = i ron the wands on that of he ide 35 Turk. " are 
: ©". peither 


— 
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neither Mahometans nor Chriſtians, but have credit with both. They 
it down on a carpet, and take an India ſhawl, which they carry on 
their ſhoulders like a napkin, and ſpread. it over their hands. They 
talk in the mean time, on different ſubjects ; of the arrival of the 
ſhips from India, or of the news of the day, as if they were employed 
in no ſerious buſineſs whateyer. There never was one inſtance of a 
diſpute happening in theſe ſales. OOO 
_ Matters are 5. carried ſtill farther, and the money is to be paid. 
A private Moor, who has nothing to ſupport him but his character, 
becomes reſponſible for the payment of theſe cargoes. This man de- 
livers a number of hempen bags full of what is ſuppoſed to be mon- 
ey. He marks the contents upon the bag, and puts his ſeal upon the 
firing that ties the mouth of it. This is received for hat is mark- 
ed upon it, without any one ever having opened the bag, and in In- 
Ke it is current for the value marked upon it, as long as the bag 
- OR | „ | e 3 
Juddah being the moſt unwheleſome part of Arabia, is at the ſame 


time in the moſt barren and deſert fituation. This, and many other 


 Inconveniences under which it labours, would probably have occa- 
 fioned its being abandoned altogether, were it not for its vicinity to 
Mecca, and the great and fad en influx of wealth from the India 
trade, which once a year arrives in this part, but does not continue, 


| paſſing on as through a turnpike to Mecca, whence it is diſperſed all 


over the eaſt. Very little advantage however accrues to Juddah.. 
The cuſtoms are all immediately ſent to a needy ſoyereign and a hun- 
' gry ſet of relations, dependants and miniſters at Mecca. The gold is 
returned in bags and in boxes, and paſſes on as rapidly to the {hips as 

the goods do to the market, and leaves as little profit behind, In the 
mean time proviſions riſe to a prodigious price, and this falls upon 

the townſmen, while all the profit of the traffic is in the hands of 


ſtrangers, moſt of whom, after the market is over, retire to Yemen, 


and other neighbouring countries, which abound in every . ſort of 
proviſion. Though Jidda or Juddah is the country of their Prophet, 
yet no Where are there ſo many unmarried women; and the per- 
miſſion of marrying four wives was allowed in this diſtrict in the firſt 
inſtance, and afterwards communicated to all the tribes. But Ma- 
| homet, in his permiſſion of plurality of wives, ſeems conſtantly to 
Have been, on his guard againſt ſuffering that, which was intended for 
the wellfare of his people, from operating in a different manner. He 
did not permit a man to marry two, three or four wives, unleſs he 


Could maintain them; and the man who married them was oblig- 


ed to ſhew. before the Cadi or ſome equivalent officer, that it was 
in his power to ſapport them. From this great ſcarcity of provi- 
fions, which is the reſult of an extraordinary concourſe of people 
to a place almoſt deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, few inhabitants 
of Jidda can avail themſelves of the privileges granted by Mahom- 
et; as they cannot maintain more than one wife. From this cauſe 
riſes the want of people here, and the large number of unmarried 
V!!!) Ln es oo i 8 
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... Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deſerve, particular na- 
tice, . At Mecca, the birth-place of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious, 
That it is generally counted the molt magnificent of any temple in the 


'Turkiſh\ dominions ; its lofty roof being raiſed in faſhign of a dome, 


\ 


and covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of ex- 
traordinary height and architecture, make a delightful appearance, 
and are conſpicuous at a great diſtance. The moſque has a hun- 
dred gates, with a window over,each ; and the whole building with- 
in is decorated with the fineſt pildings and tapeſtry. The number 
ol pilgrims who yearly. visit this Fes is almoſt incredible, every 
Muſſulman being obliged by his religion to come hither once in his 
life time, or ſend a deputy, At Medina, about fifty miles from the 
Red Sea, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was driven out of 
"Mecca, and the place where he was buried, is a ſtately moſque, ſap- 
ported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed with 300 ſilver lamps, which are 
continually burning. It is called the Moft Holy by the Turks, becauſe 
in ĩt is placed the coffin of their prophet Mahomet, covered with cloth 
vf gold, under a canopy of ſilver tiſſue, which the baſhaw of Egypt, by 
order of the grand-ſignior, renews eyery year. The camel which 
Earries it derives a fort of ſanctity from jt, and is never to be uſed in 
any drudgery afterwards, Over the foot of the coffin is a rich gold- 
en creſcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned with precious Rones, 
that it is eſteemed a maſter-piece of great value, Thither the pil- 
grims reſort, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers, © 
> GovexnnexT.)] The inland country of Arabia is under the gov- 
ernment of many petty princes, who are ſtyled xeriſs and imans, both 
of them including offices of king and prieft, in the ſame manner as the 
califs of the Saracens, the ſucceſfors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs- 
appear to be abſolute; both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion 
15 hereditary, and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the 
Koran, and the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjec- 
tion to the Turks, and are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; 
but it js certain they xecezve large gratuities from the grand-ſignior 
for protecting the pilgrims that paſs through their country from the 
robberies of their countrymen. The Arabians have no ſtanding reg- 
ular militia, but their kings command both the perſons and the purſes 
of their ſubjects, as the neceflity of affairs requires 
- n The Axabs are deſcended from Iſhmael of whoſe poſ- 
terity it was fopetold, that they ſhall be invincilile} % have their hands 
againſt every man, and every man's hands againſt theirs.” They are 
at preſent, and have remgined ffom thg remoteſt ages, during the va. 
rious conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans and Tartgrs, a convincing 
proof of the. diyinity of this predickion. The conqueſts of the Arabs | 
make as wonderful a part of their hiſtory, as the independence and 
freedom which they have ever continued to enjoy. Theſe, as well as 
their religion, began with one man, whoſe character forms à very ſin- 


„ 


= phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. This was the famous 


Cahomet, a native of Mecca, a city of that diviſion of Arabia, which, 
of the lusdriancy of its ſoil, and happy temperature of its climate, has 
OT EY EP 2 , 8 | ny | "1 Ah 8 9 4» be 5 . ever ? | 
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ever been eſteemed the lovelieſt and ſweeteſt region of the world, and is 

diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Happy. „ 

Mahomet was born in the ſixth century, anno 569, in the reign of 

Juſtinian IT. emperor of Conſtantinople. Though deſcended of mean 
parentage, illiterate and poor, Mahomet was endowed with a ſubtile 
genius, like thoſe of the {ame country, and poſſeſſed a degree of enter- 
prize and ambition-peculiar to himſelf, and much beyond his condi- 
tion. He had been employed, in the early part of his life, by an un- 
cle, Abuteleb, as a factor, and had occaſion, in this capacity, to travel 
into Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, He was afterwards taken into the 
ſervice of a rich merchant, upon whoſe death he married his widow, 
Cadiga, and by her means came to be poſſeſſed of great wealth, and 
of a numerous family. Puring his peregrinations into Egypt and 
the Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety of ſects in religion, whoſe 
hatred againſt each other was ſtrong and inveterate, while at the ſame 
time there were many particulars in which the greater part of them 
were agreed. He carefully laid hold of theſe particulars, by means 
of which, and by addreſſing himſelf to the love of power, riches and 
pleaſure, - paſſions univerſal among them, he expected to raiſe a new 
ſyſtem of religion, more general 28 any which hitherto had been 
eſtabliſhed. _ f this deſign he was aſſiſted by a Sergian monk, whoſe 
libertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his doilter and profeſſion, 
and engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a do- 

- meſtic when Mahomet was taken to her bed, This monk was pers 
fectly qualified by his great learning, for ſupplying the defects which 
his matter, for want of a liberal education, lahouręd under, and which 
in all probability, muſt haye obtrugJed the execution of his deſign, 

| 1 was neceſſary, however, that the religion they propoſed to eſtab- 

liſh ſhould have a divine ſanftion ; and for this purpoſe Mahomet 
turned a calamity, with which he was afflicted, to his advantage. He 
was often ſubject to fits of the epilepſy, a diſeaſe which thoſe whom 
' It afflids are deſirous to conceal ; Mahomet gave out therefore that 

theſe fits were trances, into which he was. miraculouily thrown by - 

| God Almighty, during which he was inſtructed in his will, which he 
was commanded to publiſh to the world. By this ſtrange ſtory, 199 
by E a retired, ahſtemious, and auſtere life, he eaſily acquire 

aà character for ſuperior ſanctity among his acquaintance and neigh» 

bours. When he thought bimtielf ſufficiently fortified by the num, 
bers and the enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly declared him- 
ſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, not only to teach his will, 


* 


0 


but to compel mankind to obey it. ö ; | 
As wehavealready mentioned, he did not lay the foundation of his 
ſyſtem ſo narrow as only to comprehend the natives of his own coun- 
try. His mind, though rude and enthuſiaſtic, was enlarged by travel, 
ling into diſtant nations, whoſe manners and religion he had made a 
eculiar ſtudy. He propoſed that the fyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould 
extend over all the neighbouring nations, to whoſe doctrines and prej- 
ukdices he had taken care to adapt it. Many of the inhabitants of the 
; eaſtern countries were at this time much addicted to the opinions of 
FHrius, who denied that Jeſus Chrif was co-cqual with God the 


* 


Father, as is declared in the Athanaſian creed. Egypt and Arabia 
were filled with Jews, who had fled into theſe corners of the world 
from the perſecution of the emperor Adrian, who threatened the total 
extinction of that people. The other inhabitants of theſe countries 
were papans. Theſe, however, had little attachment to their decayed 
and derided idolatry ; and, like men whoſe religious principle is weak, 
had given themſelves over to pleaſure and ſenſuality, or to the ac- 
quiſition of riches, to be the better able to indulge in the gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, which, together with the doctrine of predeſtination, 
compoſed the ſole principles of their religion and philoſophy. Ma- 
homet's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſt three kinds of men. To 
gratify the two former, he declared that there was one God, who 
created the world and governed all things in it; that he had ſent va- 
rious prophets into the world to teach his will to mankind, among 


hom Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the en- 


deayours of thefe had proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now 
ſent his laſt and greateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more ample 
. than what Moſes or Chriſt had been entruſted with. He had com- 
manded him not only to publiſh his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe who 


Were unwilling to believe or obey them; and for this end to eſtab- 


lh a kingdom upon earth which ſhould propagate the divine law 
throughout the world; that God had defined utter ruin and de- 
ſtruction to thoſe who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to him; but to his faith- 


ful followers, he had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the earth, 


as a reward in this life, and had provided for them hereafter a paradiſe 

of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe of love; that the pleaſures 
of ſuch as died in propagating the faith, would be peculiarly intenſe, 

and vaſtly tranſcend thoſe of | 

hibition of drinking ſtrong liquors, {x reſtraint not very ſevere in warm 

climates) and the doQrine of predeſtination, were the capital arti- 

cles of Mahomet's creed, They were no ſooner publiſhed than a 


vaſt many of his countrymen. embraced them with implicit faith. 


They were written by the prieſt we formerly mentioned, and compoſe 
a book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence, as we ſay 
the Bible, which means the Book. The perſon of Mahomet, howev- 


er, was familiar to the inhabitants af Mecca ; ſo that the greater part 
of them were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit. The more wi | 


ened and leading men entered into a deſign to cyt him off; but Ma 
homet, s notice of their intention, fled from his native city to 


Medina Tahmachi, or the city of the Prophet. The fame of his mir-. . 


acles and doArine was, according to cuſtom, greateſt at a diſtance, 
and the inhabitants of Medina received him with open arms. From 


' this flight, which happened in the 622d year of Chriſt, the fifty-fourth 
year of Mahomer's age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, 


the Mahometans, compute their time, and the era is called in Arabic, 
OO OE ͤ %%% ( 
Mabomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of 


* 
* 


others hom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought 
overall his, countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence ig 
huis doctrines. The ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among * Aras 

| ; ' 


. 


the reſt. *Theſe, together with the pro- 


| 


liſhed 1787. 
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bians, was a new argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of 


Egypt, and the Eaſt, who were previouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, 
Jews, and Gentiles, all forſook their ancient faith, and became Ma- 


 hometans. In a word, the contagion ſpread over Arabia, Syria, 


Egypt and Perſia ; and Mahomet, from a deceitful hypocrite, became 
the moſt powerful monarch in his time. He was proclaimed king a 

Medina in the year 627, and after ſubduing part of Arabia, and Sy- 
ria, he died in 632, leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed 


divine among their . Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and 


of Egypt, under the laſt of which Arabia was included. The former 
of theſe turned their arms to the Eaſt, and made conqueſts of many 
gountries. „ e in ol 
The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their ravages” towards 
Europe, and under the name of Saracens or Moors (which they ob- 


tained becauſe they entered Europe from Mauritania in'Africa, the 


country of the Moors) reduced moſt of Spain, France, Italy, and the 
iſlands in the Mediterranean. | | | 


* 


In this manner did the ſueceſſors of that impoſtor ſpread their re- 
ligion and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope; and they ſtill give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, 


Ses „The Hiſtory of the Turkiſh or Ottoman Empire, from its 


- foundation in 1300, to the peace of Belgrade in 1740; to which is 


prefixed an Hiſtorical Diſcourſe on Mahomet and his ſacceffors ;'? 
tranſlated from the French of Mignot, by A, Hawkins, Eſq. pub: 


. 
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RRE JAPANISLANDS, Japan or Nipham, Bongo, Toaſa, and 


1 Dezima, form together what has been called the empire of JA- 


with thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous for their lacker | 


. 
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PAN, and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prince, who is ſometimes 


called emperor and ſometimes king. They are ſituated about 150 


miles eaſt of China, and extend from the goth to the 41ſt degree. of 


north latitude, and from the 1 30th to the 147th of eaſt longitude. 
; Magenta pa at 


The chief town is Jeddo, in the 141ſt degree of eaſt 
the 36th of north latitude, _ | 


Ihe ſoil and productions of che country are pretty much the ſame 


ware, known by the name of Japan. The iſlands themſelves are very 
inacceſſible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous ſeas; they are 


ſubject to earthquakes, and have ſome yolcandes. The Dutch expel- 
led the Portugueſe from this gainful trade. The Japaneſe are idol- 


aters, and fo irreconcileable to Chriſtianity, that it is commonly ſaid 
the Dutch, who are the only European people with whom they now 
trade, pretend themſelves to be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japa- 


neſe in the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions. Notwithſtanding all this com- 


pliance, the natives are very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings 


> - 
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with the Dutch ; and Nagaſacci, in the Iſland of Dezima, is the only 


place where they are ſuffered to trade. The complexions of the Jap- 
_ aneſe are in general yellowiſh, although ſome few, chiefly women, are 
almoſt white. Their narrow eyes, and high eye-brows, are like thoſe 
of the Chineſe and Tartars; and their noſes are .ſhort' and thick. 
Their hair is univerſally black; and ſuch a ſameneſs of faſhion reigns 


throughout this whole empire, that the head · dreſs is the ſame from the 
emperor to the peaſant. The faſhion of their clothes has alſo re- 


mained the fame from very high antiqujty. They conſiſt of one or 
more looſe gowns, tied about the middle with a ſaſh. People of 
rank have them made af ſilk, but the lower claſs of cotton ſtuffs, 
Women generally wear à greater number of them than men, and much 
Jonger, and have them more ornamented, often with gold or ſilver 
nn,, d d oa dee ep 
Their houſes are built with upright poſts, croſſed and wattled with 
bamboo, plaiſtered both without and within, and white - waſhed. 
They generally have two ſtories; but the uppermoſt is low, and N 
dom inhabited. The roofs arg covered with pantiles, large an 


heavy, but neatly made. The floors are elevated two feet from the 


ground, and covered with planks, on which mats are laid. They 
have no furniture in their rooms; neither tables, chairs, ſtools, bench- 
es, cuphoards, or even beds. Their cyſtom js to fit, down on their 
heels upon the mats, which are always ſoft and clean. Their food is 
Jerveq up to them on a low board, raiſed but a few inches from the 
floor, and one diſh only at a time. They have mirrors, but never fix 
them up in their houſes as ornamental furniture; they are made of a 
gompound metal, and uſed only at their toilets. Notwithſtanding the 
ſeverity of their winters, which obliges them to warm their houſes 
from November to March, they have neither fire-places nor ſtoves : 
inſtead of theſe they uſe large copper pots ſtanding upon legs. Theſe 
are lined on the inſide with loam, on which aſhes are laid to ſome 
depth, and charcoal lighted upon them, which ſeems to be prepared 
in ſome manner which renders the fumes. of it not at all dangerous. 
The firſt compliment offered to ꝝ ſtranger in their hoaſes, is a diſh-of 
tea, and a pipe of tobacco. Fans ars uſed by both ſexes equally; and 
are, within or without doors, their inſeparable companions. The 
whole nation are naturally cleanly : every houſe, whether public or 


private, has a bath, of which conſtant and gully uſe is made by the 
ip 


Whole family. Obedience to parents, and reſpe& to ſuperiors, are 


the charaReriſtics of this nation. Their ſalutations and converſa- 
tions, between equals, abaund alſo with civility. and politeneſs: to 
this children are early aecuſtomed by the example of their parents. 


Their penal laws are very ſevere; but puniſhments are ſeldom infli&+ 
ed, Perhaps there is no country where fewer crimes againſt ſociety 
are committed. Commerce and manfactures flouriſh here, though, 


as theſe people have few wants, they are not carried to the extent 


which they are in Europe. Agriculture is ſo well underſtood, that 
the whole. country, even to the tops of the hills, is cultivated. They 


trade with no foreigners but the Dutch and Chineſe, and in both caſeß 


wich companies of privileged merchants. Beſides the ſugars, ſpices, 
; : 77 5 28 ON | and * 
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ani manufactured goods which the Dutch ſend to Japan, tliey carry 
thither annually upwards of 200,000 deer-ſkins, and more than 10, coοο 


hides; the greateſt. part of which they get from Siam, where they pay 


for them in money. The merchandiſe they export from theſe iflands,- 


both for Bengal and Europe, conſiſt in g, ooo cheſts of copper, each 


weighing 120 pounds, and from ag to 30,000 weight of camphor. 
Fheir profits on impotts and exports are valued at 40 or 45 per cent. 


As the Dutch company do not pay duty in Japan, either on their ex- 


ports or 1mports, they ſend an annual preſent to the emperor, conſiſt - 
. e chintz, ſuccotas, cottons, ſtuffs and trinkets. 
8 


- 
” 
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| he LaproONE Isvaxbs, of which the chief town is ſaid to be 
Guam, eaſt longitüde 140, north latitude 14: they are about twelve 


in number. The people took their name from their pilfering quali- 


ties. We knew nothing of them worth a particular mention, except 


that lord Anſon landed upon one of them, (Tinian) where he ſound 
great refreſiment for himſelf and his cre rt... 
Fog uos is likewiſe an Oriental iſland: It is ſituated to the eaſt of 
China, near the province of Fo- kien, and is divided into two parts by 
a chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, hors at 


the ſouth coaſt; and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland,” 


and abounds with all the neceſſaries of life. That part of the. iſland 
which lies to the weſt of the mountains, belongs to the Chineſe, who 
conſider the inhabitants of the eaſtern parts as ſavages, though they 


are ſaid to be & very inoffenſive people. The inhabitants of the cul- 
tivated parts are the ſame with the Chineſe, already deſcribed. | The 


Chineſe have likewiſe made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands 


in theſe ſeas, of which we ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan is 


between ſixty and ſeventy leagues long, and between fifty and ſixty in 


breadth, and but twelve miles from the province of Canton. The 


original inhabitants are a ſhy, cowardly, people, and liye in the moſt 


% F 


are very valuable being poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. .. © 


unwholeſome part of the ifland,: the coaſt and cultivated parts which 


The Punareinns, ape ſaid to be 1, 100 in number, lying in the Chi: 
neſe ſea, (part of the Pacific Ocean) 300 miles ſoutheaſt of China, 
of which · Manilla, the chief, is 400 miles long and 200 broad. The 


inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Portu- 
9 ; Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture of all theſe; 
che property of the iflands belongs to the king of Spain; they hav- 
ing been diſcovered by Magellan, and afterwards. conquered: by the 
Spaniards in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 


Their ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents; 


that the inhabitants trade with Mexieo and Peru, as well as with all 
the iſlands and places of the Eaſt Indies. Two ſhips from Acapuleo, 
in Mexico, carry on this commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 


pet cent. profit. The country is fruitſul in all the neceſſaries of life, . 
and beautiful to the eye. Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, theep; 


goats, and a particular large ſpecies of monkies, are found here in 


great plenty. The neſt of the bird ſaligan affords that diſſolving 


European fruits and flowers thrive ſurprilingly in thoſe; iſlands. I 


a ſprig 
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2 ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is planted there, it becomes withi- 

in the” year'a fruit-bearing tree; ſo that the verdure and luxuriancy 
'of the ſoil are almoſt incredible. The tree amet ſupplies the natives 
with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which, if cut, yields 
fair water enough for a draught, of which there is plenty i in the 

mountains, where water is moſt wanted. 

I he city of Manilla contains about 3,000 Wee ; its oth is : 
Cavite, lying at the diſtance of three leagues, and defended by the 
caſtle of St. Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the 
Engliſh under general Draper and admiral Corniſſi, who took, it by 
ſtorm, and humanely ſuffered the archbiſhop, 'who Vahr the baniſh 
viceroy at the ſame time; to ranſom the place -for;about à million 
ſterling. The bargain, however, was ungenerouſly diſowned by 


him and the coürt of Spain; ſo that great part of the ranſom is ſtill 


unpaid.” The Spaniſh government 1s ſettled there, but the Indian 
inhabitants pay a capitation tat. The other iſlands, particularly 
Mindanao; the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by petty princes 
of their own, whom they call filltans! | The ſultan of Mindanao is a 
Mahometan. 

Upon the whole, thotigh theſe Wundt are -entiched with all hs 
profuin cf: nature, yet they are ſubject to moſt dreadful earthquakes, 

under, rains, and lightning; and the ſoil is peſtered with many 
noxious and venomous creatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe 
poiſons kill almoſt inſtantaneouftyi Some of their” mountains are 
5 volcanoes. ES F STR EI 

The Moroccan; common called the: Shrew or Sers Aer 
Theſe are not out of ſight of each other, and lie all within the com- 
paſs of twenty ſive leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and between one degree ſouth, and to 
north latitude. They ate in number five; viz. Bachian, | Machian, 
otyr, Ternate, and Tydore: Theſe Hlands' produce neither vide 
nor rice, ſo that the inhabitants live upon a bread made of fa 

Their chief produce conſiſts of cloves, mace,” and nutmegs, in alt | 
quantities; which are monopolized by the Dütch with ſo much jeal- 
dufy, that they deftroy the plants leſt the natives ſhould ſell the 
ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Theſe iſlands,” after being 
fubje& to various powers, are now {ang by three kings, ſubor- 
. dinate to the Dutch. Ternate'is the largeſt | 4 iſlands, though 
no more than chrity miles in circutnfere The Dutch have 
: Mack 0”: fort 8 Victoria, and another called Fort Orange in 

chian. - | 

Mons; \This inland ben ye 6 large ſenſe; is ve; and the moſt 
Soi el of the Moluccas, which; in fact, it commands. It is 
ſituated in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and 
Fourth degree of ſouth latitude, and 120 leagues to the eaſtward of 
Batavia. Amboyna is about ſeventy miles in circumference, and 
deſended by a Dutch garriſon of 5 or 856 men, beſides ſmall forts, 
which protect their clove plantations. It is well known that when 
he Portugueſe were driven off this iſland, the trade of it was carried 
on hea the Engliſh and tg and the barbarities of the latter in firſt | 
* 
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orturing and then murdering the Engliſh, and thereby ** 
the whole trade, and that of Banda, can never be forgotten; but muſt 
be tranſmitted as a memorial of Dutch infamy at that period, to all 


poſterity.. This tragical event happened in 1622. 


The BA pA, or Nur uE IsLavDs, are fituated between: 127 m& 


128 degrees eaſt longitude, and between four and five ſouth lati- 


| tide, comprehending the iſlands of Lantor, (the chief town of which 


is Lantor, Poleron) Roſinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief 
forts, belonging to che Dutch on theſe iſlands, are thoſe of Revenge 


and Naſſau. The nutmegy covered with mace, grows on theſe 


iſlands only, and they are entirely ſubje& to the Dutch. In ſeverat 


- lands that lie near Banda, and Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove 


would grow, becauſe, as naturaliſts tell us, birds, eſpecially doves 


| 2 p ee ſwallow the nutmeg and clove. whole, and void them 


ame {tate ; which is one of the reaſons why the Dutch declare 
wat: 3 both thoſe birds in their wild Blanationt, The Sr 
nutmeg harveſt is in June and Auguſt. 12 
The iſland of CRIEBES, or Macassas; i is ſituated under the equa- | 
tor, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice iſlands, at the diſtance 
of 160 leagues from Batavia, and is FOO miles long, and 200 broad. 
This iſland, notwithſtanding i its heat, i is rendered habitable by breezes 
from the north, and periocical rains. Its chief product is pepper 


and opium; and the natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with 
A a variety of which nature has furniſhed them. OP Dutch have 4 


fortification on this iſland, but the internal part of it i ws SORES I by 
chree kings, the chief of whom reſides in the town of caſſar. 


chis, and indeed in almoſt all the Oriental iſlands, the e | 
live in houſes built on large poſts, which are acceſſible only by lad- 


ders, which they pull up in the night time, for their ſecurity againſt 


venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable and faithful, if 


not prowoked. They carry on a large trade with the Chineſe; 


if their chiefs. Were e perpetually at war with each other, they 


might eaſily drive the Dutch from their ifland. Their port of | Jams 


poden.i is the moſt capazious of any in that part of the world. 
The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GEO and CERAM, two + 


| ſpice iſlands lying under the. e and will ſink any ſhips that ar-, | 
tem to traffic in thoſe ſeas. I 


e Sund IsLawns. Theſe are rente in the . 8 a 
3 93 and 130 degrees of caſt e and between eight de- 
gres s north and eight degrees ſouth latitude; comprehending the 

ands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java Bally, Lamboe, Banca, &c. The 


three e ee gin rent: oxtont 260) eee require: b 


3 deſcribed. 


Borneo is ſaid to be 800 miles long, and 700 banked, and has there- 
fore been thought to be the largeſt i andi in the world. The inland 
part of the country is marſhy and unhealthy; and the inhabitants live 


m tovrns built upon floats in the middle of the rivers. - The ſoil pro- 


duces rice, cotton, canes, pepper, camphor, the en fruits, gold, 


and excellent diamonds. e famous ourang-outang, one of e 


1 


was diſſected by. Rr. Tyſon = Oxford, i is a native ol this country, and 


13 


i thought, of all irrational beings, to teſemble a man the moſt, The 
original inhabitants are ſaid to live in the mountains, and make uſe of 
= np ea pun but the ſea-coaſt is governed by Mahometan princes. 
Che chief port of this iſland is Benjar-Maſfeen, and carries on à com- 
merce with all trading nations. ER Te ag nents oe) 

__ SUMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on tlie eaſt, and Java 
vn the ſoutheaſt, from which it is divided by the ſtraits of Sunda ; it 
1s divided into two equal parts by the equator, extending five degrees, 

and upwards, northweſt of itz and five on the ſoutheaſt ; and is 1, O00 
miles long, and 100 broad: This iſtand produces fo much gold, that 
it is thought by ſome to be the Ophir mentioned in the ſcriptures ; 
but Mr. Marſden, in Bis late hiſtory of the iſland, thinks it was un- 
known to the ancients. The highe mountain in Sumatra is called 
Ophir by the Europeans, whoſe ſummit above the level of the ſea is 
* feet, exceeding in height the Peak of Teneriffe by 57% feet. 
e Portugueſe were the firſt diſcoveters and ſettlers; but met with 
diſgrace in their attempts againſt Acheen. The firſt Engliſh fleet 
that made its appearance itt this part of tlie world, and laid the föun- 
dation of a commerce that was to eclipſe that of every other Euro- 
pean ſtate, viſited Acheen in the year 1602, under captain Lancaſter, 
who carried a letter from queen Elizabeth to the king of that place. 
The Engliſh' Eaſt India Company have two ſettlements here, Ben- 
eoolen, and Fort Marlborough 7 from whence: they bring their chief 
eargoes of pepper. The king of Acheen is the ehief of the Mahom- 
etan princes who poſſeſs the ſea- coaſts. The interior parts are gov- 
erned by Pagan princes, Whoſe governments are all independent, and 
their language and manners are very different. The natural products 
of Sumatra are pretty much the fame with thoſe of the 32 
Hands; but this iſland is ſurpaſſed by few in rice, pepper, and cam. 
phor, and in the bountiful indulgence: of nature. It is from this 
country that moſt of the caſſia ſent to Europe is produced. The 

-  caſlia tree grows to fiſty or ſixty feet, with a ſtem of about two 
feet diameter, and a beautiful and regular ſpreading head. The 
quantity of pepper produced in the Eaſt India Company's diſtricts on 
Sumatra, is annually 1, 200 tons; of which the greater patt comes 
ta Europe, and the reſt is fent to Ohinßa a amat ann 

| Rain is very frequent here; ſometimes very heavy; and almoſt al- 

ways attended with thunder and lightning. e e not un- 
common, and there are ſeveral volcanoes on the iſland. The people 
who inhabit the coaſt are Malays, who came hither from the peninſulaa 
of Malacca 4 but the interior parts are inhabited by a very different 
people, and who have hitherto had no connexion with the Europeans, 
Their language and character differ mach from thoſe ob the Malays z 
the latter uſing the Arabic character, as do the Acheeneſe. The prin- 
eipal internal languages of the iſland are the Rejang and Batha, each 
containing characters eſſentially different from each other. The peo- 
1 5 between the diſtricts of the Engliſh Company, and thoſe of the 
arch at Palembang, on the other fide of the iſland, write on long nar- 
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L 
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row flips-of the bark of a tree, with a piece of bamboo. They begin b 
at the bottom, and. write from the left hand to the right, * ao 


— | YA. 


| 
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the cuſtom of other eaſtern nations. Theſe inhabitants of the interi- 


or parts of Sumatra are a free people, and live in ſmall villages, call- 


ed Dooſons, independent of each other, and governed each by its 
own chief. All of them have laws, ſome written ones, by which they 


puniſh offenders, and terminate diſputes. They have almoſt all of 


them, particularly the women, large ſwellings in their throat, ſome 
nearly as big as a man's head, but in general as big as an oſtrich's 
egg; like the goitres of the Alps. That part of this iſland which 


is called the Caſſia country, is well inhabited by a people called Bat- 


tas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra in language, 


manners and cuſtoms. © They have no king, but live in villages, inde- 
pendently of each other, and generally at variance, with one another. 


They fortify their villages very ſtrongly with double fences of cam- 


phor plank pointed, and placed with their points projecting outwards z 


and between theſe fences they place pieces of bamboo, hardened by 


fixe, and likewiſe pointed, which are concealed by the graſs, but 


Which will run quite through a man's foot. Such-of their enemies 


2s they take priſoners, they put to death and eat, and their ſkulls 
they hang up as trophies, in the houſes where the unmarried men 
and boys eat and ſleep. They allow of polygamy t a man may pur- 


cChaſe as many wives as he pleaſes; but Mr. Marſden obſerves, it is 
extremely rare, that an inſtance occurs of their having more than one, 
and that only among a few of their chiefs; but this continence is 
attributed to their poverty. The original clothing of the Sumatrans 


is the ſame with that of the inhabitants of the South Sea iſlands, 


generally ſtyled Otaheitean cloth. The buffalo carbon) vonſtitutes 


a principal part of their food, and is the only animal employed in their 


domeſtic labours. The Sumatran pheaſant is a bird of uncommon 


Within about ninety miles of Sumatra is the iſland of Engine; 


which is very little known, on account of the terrible rocks and break- 


ers that entirely ſurround it. It is inhabited by naked ſavages, wha 


are tall and well made, and who generally appear armed with lances 


and clubs; and ſpeak a different language from the inhabitants of 


any of the neighbouring iſlands. | 


DAY. greateſt part of Java belongs to the Dutch; who have here 


erected a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Ba- 


tavia, a noble and populous city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees 


be appears abroad, he is attended by 


b 
5 
} 
N 
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ſouth; at the mouth of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the 
fineſt harbours in the world. The town itſelf is built in the manner 
of thoſe in Holland, and is about a league and a half in circumfer- 
ence; with five gates; and ſurrounded by regular fortifications; but 
its ſuburbs are faid to be ten times more populous than itſelf. The 
rovernment here is a mixture of Eaſtern magnificence and European 
police, and held by the Dutch governor Naa of the Indies. When 
| is guards and officers, and 

with a ſplendor ſuperior to that of any European potentate, except on 
ſome ſolemn occaſions. The city is as beautiful as it is ſtrong, and 


its fine canals,” bridges and avenues render it a moſt agreeable reſi- 


dence. The deſcription of it, its government, and public edifices 
have employed whale volumes. The citadel, where the e 
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has his palace, commands the town and the-ſaburbs, which are inhab- 
ited by natives of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chineſe re- 
Gding in this iſland are computed at ioo, ooo; but about 30,000 of that 
nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt offence ever proved 
upon them, in 1740. This maſſaere was too unproyoked and deteſt- 
able to be defended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor arrived 
in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but he never has been 
heard * — A Dutch garriſon of 3,000 men conſtantly refides at Bata- 
via; and about 15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland and the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. Their government is admirably well calculated to 
prevent the independency either of the civil or military power. 


The Anvaman and Niconar iflands. Theſe iſlands lie at the en- 


trance of the bay of | Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, conſiſting of tropical 


fruits and other neceſſaries, for the ſhips that touch there. They are oth- 


erwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabited by a harm 
leſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. 9 . 


Cxvrox, os Sz1en-vive:. This ifland, though not che fargeſt, is 


thought to be by nature the richeſt, and fineſt iſland in the world; and is 
celebrated for being the only place which produces tlie true cinnamon. 
It is ſeparated by the Gulf of Manora, from the continent of Indoſtan, to 
which it is ſuppoſed to have been joined, till torn from it by the force of the 
waves, or earthquakes; and the ſhallowneſs of the intervening channel 
| ſeems to favour this opinion, for a ſand-bank, called Adam's bridge, (on 


which only a few feet water runs) interrupts all navigation except by boats. 


On this bank, and the neighbouring coaſt, is a pearl fiſhery, formerly con- 
$derable; but no much declined. oo oo RS 
This iſland, which is happily ſituated for commerce, is inhabited by two 

_ diſtin& nations, the Bedas to the north, and the Cinglaſſes to the ſouth ;; it 

is about 250 miles long, and 200 broad. The natives call it, with ſome ſhew 
" of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe ; and it produces, beſides excellent fruits 
of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, tobacco, ebony, muſk, 
eryſtal, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper; beſides cinnamon, gold, 


and ſilver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, except diamonds. All kinds 


of fowls and fiſh abound here. Every part of the iſland is well wooded 
and watered; and beſides ſome curious animals peculiar to itfelf, it has plen- 
ty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, hares, dogs; and e e . 
The Ceylon elephant is preferred to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted; but 
- ſeveral noxious animals, fuch as ſerpents and _ are likewiſe found here. 
The chief commodity of the iſland is its cinnamoh; which is by far the beſt 
in all Aſia. Though its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found 
in the neighbourhood of Columbo, and Negambo. © .._ © 
_ - Mointains, covered with impaſſable forells interſect it in all directions, 
. amongſt which Adam's Peak riſes like a lofty cone, far ſuperior to the reſt in 
elevation, and viſible (it is ſaid) at the diſtance of -mote. than 100 miles. 
From this mountain iſſues the Mowil-ganga, the largeſt river in the iſſand, 
which, viſiting Candy, the ancient capital, falls, after a. courſe of ſeveral 
miles, into the bay of Trinconomale, the fineſt not only in Ceylon, but in 
| 2 Indoſtan; it is capable of receiving 1,000 fail of the largeſt ſhips in per- 
fe& ſecurity. Ceylon, though formerly divided into ſeveral petty king- 
duoms, has now but one prince, who polleſſes only the internal parts of the 
| Wand, and refides-at Deglige; but is called the king of Candy, from th 
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ancient capital, which having ſuffered much in the wars, between the Por- 
tugueſe and natives, has ceaſed to be the royal reſidence. . 
The Dutch, who expelled the Portugueſe, have poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the entire coaſt, in order to exclude all other nations from the cinnamon 

trade. This valuable ſpice, however, is cultivated only in the ſouthwelt coaſt, 
in a tract called the Cinnamon coaſt, in which the principal places are, 
Col uno, the capital of the Dutch ſettlements, in the ifland, regularly 
fortiſied, on a tolerable harbour formerly very conſiderable, but much de- 
| clined. . Columbo root, an article lately introduced into the materia medica, 
originally grew in Ainerica, and was thence tranſplanted to this town, 
which gives name to it, and ſupplies all India and Europe with it. It is 
a bitter, rather ungrateful to the taſte, but when received into the ſtomach, 
appears to be corroborant, antiſceptic, ſedative and powerfully antiemetic. 
It has been uſed with great ſuccels in the choleri morbus and other bil- 
ious complaints. Point DR Gar E, on a ſmall indifferent harbour, is 
fortified, and become the centre of the Dutch trade in the iſland. _ 
It may be here proper to obſerve, that the cinnamon tree, which is a 
. native of this iſland, has two if not three barks, which form the true cinna- . 
mon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt 3 and the 
body of the tree, which when ſtripped is white, ſerves for building and ot. 
er uſes. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this delicious 
iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugneſe, whom they expelled, and 
have monopolized it ever ſince to themſelves. Indeed, in January, 1782, 
rinconomale, the chief ſea- port of the iſland, was taken by the Engliſh, 
| but ſoon afterwards retaken by the French, and reſtored to the Dutch by 
the laſt treaty of peace. It has lately been takenihy the Britiſh: 5 
The Marpives Theſe are a vaſt cluſter Wſmall iflands or little 
rocks juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees 
horth latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly ford to by the 
Dutch, who drive on a profitable trade with the natives for couries, a kind 
of ſmall ſhells, which gv, or rather formerly went, for money upon the coaſts 
of Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cocoa of the Maldives is au 
excellent commodity in a medicinal capacity : © Of this tree (ſays a well 
informed author) they build veſſels of twenty or thirty tons; their halls, 
maſts; ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, provifions, and firing, are all from this 
uſeful tree. 5 e 3 . 
We have already mentioned BomzAx on the Malabar coaſt, in ſpeaking 
of India. With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands, noth- 
ing certain can be ſaid. Each iſland. has a particular tongue; but the 
Malayan, Chineſe, Portugueſe, Dutch and Indian words are ſo frequent 
among them,. that it is difficult for an European, who is not very expert 
in thoſe matters, to know the radical language. The ſame may be almoſt 
iid of their religion; for though its origihal is certainly Pagan, yet it is 
intermixed with the Mahometan, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian religions, and with 
many foreign ſuperſtition. ©  __ 1 0 
The ſea, which Teparates the ſouthern point of the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſchatka from Japan, contains a number of iſlands in a poſition from north- 
' northeaſt to ſouth-ſoutheaſt, which are called the Kuzite I8LanDs. They 
are upwards of twenty in number, are all mountainous, and, in ſever- 


dA of them are yolcanoes and hot ſprings. The principal of theſe iſlands | 
| ore inhabited; but ſome of the little ones are entirely deſert and _ 
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pled. They differ much from each other in ' reſpe& both to iid 1 


and national conſtitution. The foreſts in the more northern ones are com- 


8 poſed of laryx and pines; thoſe to the ſouthward: e 0 canes, landen, 


vines, &c. In ſome of them are bears and foxes. | 
The ſea · otter appears on the coaſts of all theſe "lands, 2s well us whales, | 


ſea-horſes, ſeals, and other amphibious animals. Some of the inhabitants 


of theſe: iſlands have a great likeneſs to the | Japaneſe in their manners, 
language, and perſonal appearanee; others very much reſemble the Kamt- 


ſchadales. The northern iſlands acknowledge the. ſovereignty. of the em- 
pire of Ruſſa 3 but thoſe to the ſouth pay homage to Japan. The Kurili- 


ans diſcover much humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courte- 
ous and hoſpitable 3 but adverſity, renders them timid, and prompts them 
to ſuicide. They have a particular veneration for old a They rever- 
ence an old man whoever. he be, but have an eſpecial n for thoſe of 


their reſpective families. Their language is agreeable to the ear, and they 


ſpeak and pronounce it ſlowly. The men are employed in hunting, fiſh- 
8 fea animals and whales, and catching fowl. Their canoes are made 
of wool wood that their foreſts produce, or that the ſea caſts upon their ſhores. 
The women have charge of the kitchen, and make clothes. In the north- 
ern iſlands they ſew, pai make different clothes of the thread of nettles. 


The ſouthern iſlanders are more refined-and poliſhed than the northern, and 


earry on a ſort of commerce with Japans whither they-export-whale-oil, furs, 
and eagles? feathers to fledge arrows with. In return they bring Japaneſe 
utenſils of metal and varniſhed wood; ſkillets, ſabres, different ſtuffs, or- 
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| rope; on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez; the Red Sea, and the Indiz 
ocean, Which divides it from Aſia; on the ſouth by the ſouthern ocean; 


and the far greater part of it. is within the tropics 
2 Tay» of the: ſun. from vaſt deſerts of burning . ſand 


— "6 — 42 


of this region are inhabited, though it is far from being lo. populous as Eu 
rope or Alia. From what has deen ſaid, the reader cannot expect td 
nd here a variety of climates. \. In many parts of Africa, ſnow ſeldo nl 
Sls in the plains; and it is generally never found but on the tops of the 
- | Higheſt mountains. The natives, in theſe ſcorching regions would as ſoon 


deb, in 51-20 eaſt longitude, is 3,500 miles from eaſt to welt. It is bound 


z 


FRI 5 the third 3 ivifion of the de is el; rep- 
,. reſented as bearing ſome reſemblance. to the, form of a Pn 
Wid, the baſe. being the northern part of it, which runs alon 
hores of the eee and the point or top of the aa ht 
ape of Good Hope. Africa is a peninſula c a prodigious. wo bee 
ined to Aſia only by a neck of land, about ſixty miles over, betwee 


the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, uſually called the Isthmus o 


Suez, and its utmoſt. length from north to ſouth, from Cape Bona 


in the Mediterranean, in 37 degrees north, to the Cape of Good Hope 


in 34-7 ſouth latitude, is 44300 miles; and the broadeſt part from Cape 
Verd, in 17-20 degrees, to Cape Gurdafui 10 near the qtraits of Babelmar 


ed on che north by the Mediterranean ſea, Which ſeparates it from Eu 


and on the weſt by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſeparates it from Ame + - 
Zea. As the equator divides this extenſive Country eh in the middle 


ces almoſt inſupportable to an European; it be 7 increased by. thei 
Fhe coaſts, howeyen 
and banks of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, are generally fertile; and moſt par 


i expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow 1 In liquid {tr Cams, as that Water | 


by freezing ſhould loſe its flmdity, be 0 by the call, and; b 


: ka flow, become like the ſolid rock. 


- {FA andize is nothing more han an ill-conſty ucted raft, 4 Va 


: 58 It 3 Jiffcult if got kee 7 ſcertain the 3 of this river; | 
' for (according to Mr. Lucas's communications to the African Aſſociation) both the 
' Tife and termination of the Niger are unknown, but the egurſe is from eaſt to weſt. 


it its borders, that even with the current, neither veſſels nor 


| 

98 moſt conſiderable rivers in A are the Niger, which falls into 

. or veſtera ocean. at Senegal, after a courſe of 2, 800 miles. | 
Te. 


Ss great i is its rapidity, that no veſſel can aſcend its ſtream; and ſuch is the want of 
mill, or ſuch the abſence of commercial induce ments among N ee who inhab- 

ats are ſeen to nav- 
este. In one place, indeed, the traveller finds accommodations for the paſſage of 
himſelf and ot his goods ; but even there, though the ferrymen, by the indulgence of 
' the ſultan of Caſhna, are exempted from all taxes, the boat hi contains the mer- 

nks are faſtened to 
within and without, by 4 


n * 


dhe timbers with ropes, and the ſeams 5 cloſed b 


la ſter of tough clay, of which a large proviſion is always carried on the raft, for the 
| Jurpole We: ee am ere SDALSLGK 18 obſerved, 5 rn. _ 
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It increaſes and POM TY as the Nile, fertilizes the country, and has grains 
of gold i in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branches 
of this river. The Nile, Which, dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from its ſource in 
Abyſlinia. The moſt conſiderable mountains in Africa are the Atlas, a 
ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, (to which it gives the name of 
Atlantic Deut as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king of Mau- 
Titania, a great loyer of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the os fm 
its ſummit; on which account the poets repreſent him as bearing the ah 
ens on his ſhoulders. The, mountains of the 3 mage. + themſelve 
between Abyflinia and Monomopata, and are ſtill higher than thoſe of 
Atlas. Those of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, which 
divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia, Theſe v were 
ſtyled by the ancients the mountains of God, on account of their being 
 Tubje@ to thunder and lightning, The Peak of Teneriffe, which the 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is about two miles high, in the form of a 


ſugar-loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name near the coaſt, 


The moſt noted capes or promontories in this country, are Cape Verd, 
fo called, becauſe the land is always covered with green trees and moſly 
grounds. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent of Africa. The 
; Cape Geof Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugueſe, when they 
5 ent round it in 1498, and diſcovered the paſſage to Aſia. It is the 

Puth extremity of Africa, in the country of the Hottentors ; at preſent in 
the poſſeſſion of the Dutch; and the general rendezvous of ſhips of every 
_ ation who trade to India, being about half way from Europe. There is 
but one ſtrait in Afri which is called Babelmandeb, and i is the com- 
Punication between Pied Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

Tue ſituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, lang. 
* Ps as it were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much near- 
communication with Europe, Aba, and America, than any of the oth- 
er quarters has with the reſt. That it abounds with gold, We have not 
_ only che teſtimony of the Portugueſe, the Dutch, he Engliſh and the 
French, who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but that of the moſt 
authentic hiſtorians, It is however the misfortune of Africa, that, though 
it has 10,000 miles of ſea-coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, penetra- 
ung into the very centre of the country, it ſhould have no navigation, nor 

receive any benefit from them; that it ſhould be ishahited by-an innume- 
| mm 1 . of cenie and of each e . the 1 8 
: 0 


The depth of the river at the hs of age; which i is more thay, bi hundred miles 
to the ſouth of the city of - Caſhna, the capital of the empire of that name, is eſti. 


__ . mated at twenty-three or twenty-four feet, Engliſh. 


It width is ſuch, that even at the iſland of Gongoo, where the ferrymen reſide, 
the ſound of the loudeſt voice from the northern ſhore is ſcargely heard; and at 
_ FombuQtou, where the namic of Gnewa, or black, is given to the ſtream, the width 5 
is deſeribed as being that of the Thames at Weſtminſter. In the rainy feaſon it 
"3 E above its banks, and not only floods the àdjacent lands, but often ſweeps be- 
e it the cattle and cottages of the ſhort-ſighted, or too confident, inhabitants, 
That the people who live in the neighbourhood of the Niger ſhould refuſe to profit 
by its navigation, may juſtly ſurpriſe the traveller; but much greater is his aſ- 
1 toniſhmenit, when he finds that even the food which the bounty of the ſtream would 
. give,\ is uſeleſsly offered to their acceptance; for ſuch is the want of ſkill, or ſuch 
the ſettled diſlike of the people to this fort of proviſion, that the fiſh with Which my 
Reef abounds, are 19 in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of its waters. 
1 5 | Twen of the + We Aleciation, oP urch. 
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of theſe rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, calm, and ſhe 
tered from the wind, and capable of being made perfectly ſecure by forti- 
fications ; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merchants, even where 
there is plenty of merchandize, In ſhort, Africa, though a full quarter 
of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and capable, under prop- 
er improvements, of producing ſo many things delightful, as well as con- 
venient, within itſelf, ſeems tobe almoſt entirely neglected, not only by the 
natives, ho are quite unſolicitous of reaping the benefits which nature 
has provided for them, but alſo by the more civilized Europeans who are 
ſettled in it, particularly the Portugueſe, _ 55 
Africa once contained ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates, eminent for the lib- 
eral arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. The 
kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia, in particular, were much gelebrated; 
and the rich and powerful ſtate of Carthage, that once formidable rival te 
Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every part of the then known 
world; even the Britifh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, who 
was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic of Carthage, unhap- 
py called in the Romans, who, with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritanians, 
ubdued Carthage, and by degrees all the neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates. 
Aſter this, the natives, conan plundered, ' and conſequently impover- 
iſhed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected their trade, and culti- 
_ . vated no more of their lands than might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. Upon 
the decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north of Africa 
Was over- run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the deſtruction - 
of arts and ſciences ; and, to add to this country's calamity, the Saracens 
made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Barbary, in the 
ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded by thiffPTurks ; and both being 


—_ 


of the Mahometay religion, whoſe profeſſors carried deſolation with the 


£ 
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wherever they came, the ruin of that once flouriſning part of the worl 
ee eee pete .li. 


The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpect to religion, may be di 
vided into three ſorts; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians. The 
firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country, 
from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope, and they ace gen- 

. erally black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, poſſeſs 

Egypt, and almoſt all the northern ſhores of Africa, or what is called the 
Barbary coaſt. The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, are de- 
nominated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. © There 
are alſo ſome Jews, on the north of Africa, who manage all the little trade 
That part of the country 13 poſſeſſec o.. 8 
I 'Thereare ſcarcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned, 
that agree in the modern diviſions. of Africa; and for this very reaſon, 

hat ſcarcely any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country; 
and conſequently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds and 
even the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be ſtill reck- 
oOned among the unknown and undiſcovered parts of the world; but, ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided ac- 
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The middle parts, called the Lower Ethiopia, are very little known 
I. to the Europeans, but are computed at t 1,200,000 ſquare miles. 
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Having given the reader ſome idea of Africa, in general, with the prin- 
* kingdoms, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, we ſhall now conſider it 
under three grand diviſions : Firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of Barba- 
ry, ſtretching along the coaſt of the ane from Egypt on the 

eaſt, to the Atlantic Ocean, weſt; and, laſtly, that part of Africa, be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good Hope. The laſt of theſe 
divifions, indeed, i is vaſtly greater than the other two; but the nations, 
which it contains, are ſo little known, and ſo barbarons, and, like all bar- 
barous nations, ſo ſimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that _ may, 
Whout i eee be ee under one ak ans _ | | 
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Miles „ Degrees. 800 Oy 1 Miles, _. 
Length 600 20 and 32 north latitude. 
Breadth 2 l between 135 and 36 eaſt longitude. 1 140,700.# 


8 T is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea,. north ; by 
Bovnnanrs ] the Red Sea, caſt ; by Abyſlinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
972 on the * ; and wn the Deſert of e and ie unknown > party 
Africa, . 1 gt 
Diviſions, : | Subdiviſions, ; Chief ne , ues. 
5 ttt 00 e "Grann Cairo, E. lon 4 
e JJC e * 
Northern diriſion contains Lower Egypt . 8 
50000 „ 0 | Roſetto 
Damietta 


Upper Egypt; 5 18 g Thebes - 2 


e 'It is abſeryed by M. Volney, that during eight months of the 
year (from March to November) the heat is almoſt inſupportable by an 
ean, . * During the whole of this ſeaſon, the air is inflamed, the ſky 
Fee and the heat oppreſhve to all unaccuſtomed to it.” The other 
months are more temperate, The ſoutherly winds, which 5 blo 
in Egypt, are by, the natives called poiſonous winds, or the hot winds of the 
deſert. They are of ſuch extreme heat and aridity that no animated body 
expoſed to them can withſtand their fatal influence, During the three da : 
which it generally laſts, the ſtreets are deſerted ; and woe to the travelle 
"whom this wind ſurprizes remote from ſhelter, When it exceeds 28 
days i it is inſupportabſeQ. 
ty. Rivess, 801, AND PropUCE.]. The 2 of this celebrated river 
were. ſa much unknown to the ancients, that to ſearch for them became a 
1 to cp on ridiculous or impoſſible attempt. By the Jeſuit 
: miſhonaries, | 
85 « Accordive to the accurate calculations of M, Pes ine, Egypt does not con- 


5 more than 25 100 ſquare leagues of habitable country. 
Robertſon's India. 4to. p. 18. 
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miſſionaries, 3 who formerly paſſed i into Abyſſiaia, * certainly 
were explored; and the very reaſon given by Mr. Bruce for ſuppoſing that 


the miſſionaries never were there, muſt be a convincing proof to every ra- 


tional perſon that they really did vifit them. The reaſon he gives, is a 
ſmall difference betwixt his calculation and that of the miſſionaries in the 
latitude of the fountains from which the principal branch of the Nile pro- 
ceeds, and which, according to his map, is exactly i in FI degrees north 
latitude. The difference is not quite a degree; it is impoſſible. to know 
which of the travellers are in the right, and we may as well make this 
difference an argument againſt Mr. Bruce „as againſt the miſfionaries. Ac- 
cording to both accounts, it riſes in the territory of Gojam in ' Abyſſinia, 
runs firſt northward, then changing its courſe to northeaſt, falls into the 
great lake of Dembea, from whence, taking a circle ſouth and weſtward, it 
again aſſumes a northerly direction, and being joined by two other 


large rivers, named the White River and the Atbara, or Aftaboras, it 


paſſes through the great. deſert of Nubia, enters Egypt at the ſouthweſt cor- 


ner under the tropic of Cancer, and continues its courſe between Wo 


rows of mountains, fertilizing annually the low ground, between them 
for the whole of Upper E Pts as bas already been mentioned, is. a Jong 


and not very broad valley. e fountains' are ſituated in 11 degrees nortn 


latitude ; and almoſt 37 eaſt longitude; ; and are three in number, riſing 
out of the marſhy ground at the foot of a mountain z the water is fine, and 
Iſſues 5 in conſiderable quantity. About two miles from its ſource, the 

becomes ſufficiently large to turn'a mill, but ſoon afterwards in- 
1 greatly, though even after a courſe of 60 miles it 1s OY ab cer- 
tain ſeaſons, © © 8 


The natives, at the hewbof the Nite, pay « divine honourg. to it. Thouſands | 
; for cattle-are offered to the Deity, fuppoſed to reſide at its ſource. The Lake 
*Dembea i is much the largeſt known in this country, Its greateſt breadth 
is thirty-five miles; but it decreaſes greatly at each- extremity, where it is 
not ſometimes above ten miles broad. Its greateſt length is forty-nine 
miles from north to ſouth. In the dry months, from October to March, 
the lake ſhrinks greatly in ſize ; but after all thoſe rivers are full which 
on every fide of it, and fall into the lake, like Radii drawn to à centre, 
then it ſwells, and extends elf 1 into the plain yy and has of cours 
2 muc 575 larger ſurface. FT 


The fertility of Ex C1 well known to ariſe enti ely from he Antal 


| overflowing of the Nile, and this is now equally Gar non to ariſe from 
the rains which fall periodically i in Abyſſinia. By theſe its waters are aug 


mented, and begin to riſe about the middle of June, and continue ſo to do 


until the midgle of September, or the end of that month, the inundation 
taking up 100 days to arrive at its height. After that time it gradually | 
"decreaſes, and returns to its former channel, and ſo great is the influence 


of the fun, that even the vaſt quantity of water, which. at all times runs in 
its channel, becomes corrupted. and heated to fuch a degree, that it can 


ſcarce be uſed before the return of the flood. No notice, however, is 
taken of the Tile of the river till the end of June, when i it has uſually well. 


ed to he o {ix cubits beyond its former ſtandard. This is e pro: 


claimed through the ſtreets of Cairo by a crier, and the daily increafe con- 


tirines to he proclaimed in like manner, till it has attained the height of 1 


, Lab, «© God has given us abundance. This commonly happens about 
the end of July, or before the z0th of Auguſt, and the ſooner it riſes to 
the height juſt mentioned, the greater hope they haye of eee | 
Sometimes, however, they are diſappoipteg, as was the caſe in 1705, when 
it did not riſe to the requiſite height, till the 19th of September; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that a famine and peſtilence enſued. After the 
inundation has riſen to this height, the banks are cut to let it into the ca- 
nals which water the country, and prepare it for the reception of the ſeed. 
The height to which it riſes is different, depending entirely on the quantity 
of rain that falls in Abyſſinia. If it does not attain to 16 peeks, the in- 
habitants are exempted from paying tribute. Eighteen cubits produces 
but an indifferent crop; 22 a very good one; but, if the inundation ex- 
ceeds 24, a famine enſues, becauſe the waters do not retire in time for 
ſowing the corn, | 7 | 


The waters of the Nile are mightily extolled by the Egyptians, on ac+ 
count of their wholeſome and light qualities, and likewiſe their pleaſant 
taſte; but theſe commendations are naturally to be expected from people 
who never ſaw any other water; though it is certain that by the great 
length of its courſe, the Nile muſt be very perfectly deprived of every ſa- 
7 line and earthly taint, excepting only the mud which happens to be acci- 
dentally mixed with it, This indeed is ſo abundant in the dry ſeaſon, 
that it cannot be uſed without filtration, and even then has a putrid quality, 
which, were it to continue long, would undoubtedly bring on dangerous 
diſeaſes; but the waters of the inundation are always pure and wholeſome, 
--- SOIL Ann Paopucz. ] The fertility of the foil of Egypt has been cel- 
ebrated in all ages, and if proper care was taken, there is not the leaſt rea» 
ſon to doubt that it would now be the ſame as ever. In the dry months, 
indeed, the whole of this couptry is a duſty deſert ; though this is owing to 
nothing but the want of water; for the gardens which are artificially wa- 
tered afford a perpetual verdure. As ſome parts of the country lie tao 
high to be reached by the inundation, artificial means are likewiſe uſed. 
for watering the corn grounds, though by reaſon of the unartful methods 
made uſe of, very little produce can be expected. One of the ways in 
which the water is generally raiſed is by the Sakiah, or Perſian wheel, 
turned by oxen, and haying ſeyeral earthen veſſels faſtened to it by a rope, 
which empty themſelves, as the wheel turns round, into a eiſtern at top. 
In places where the banks of the river are high, they ſometimes make ba- 
ſons in the fide of them, near which they ſix an upright pole, on the top 
of which is another moving upon an axle, At one end of the croſs pple 
hangs a great ſtone, and at the other a leathern bucket ; and the latter be- 
ing pulled down by two men, is raiſed by the weight of the ſtone, and emp- 
tied into a proper ciſtern, From theſe ciſterns the water is conveyed ta 
the gardens, or plantations, and allowed to run in ſeveral little trenches, 
from whence it is conducted all round the beds in rills which the garden- 
| erealily ſtops by raiſing the earth with his foot, and diverts the current 
_ © "Throughout all Egypt the foil is remarkably impregnated with that ſpe- 
| fies of falt called Mineral Alkali, mingled with ſome common ſalt, and 
- this may be ſuppoſed a reaſon of the extraordinary quickneſs of vegetation 
in this country, which is ſo remarkable, that a certain ſpecies of gourd, 
beet Kare, will fad ou i on night a hoot four inches in eg but 
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for the fate reaſon, in all probability it is, that foreign plants will not 
thrive here. Thus the European merchants, reſiding at Cairo, are obliged 
annually to ſend to Malta for the ſeeds of their garden ſtuffs ; and always 
obſerve, that though they thrive very well, and bear ſeed the firſt year, 
yet if that ſeed is ſown, the ſucceeding plants are too weak and ſlender. 
All kinds of grain are produced in plenty in Egypt, and the harveſt 
months are March and April, during which the people reap three crops, 


viz. one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being a principal article of 


food with them) another of melons, and a third of corn. Dates, figs, 


Plantains, Scc. are produced here in great rar as well as palm trees, | 


from which wine is made. 

An1MALs.] Egypt abounds in black eattle ; — 11 is gad, that the 
inhabitants employ every day 20, 00 oxen in raiſing water for their 
grounds. They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſtians 


ride, theſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on any other 


beaſt. The Egyptian horſes are very ſine; they never trot, but walk well, 
and gallop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, and are ex- 
tremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river-horſe, an amphibious ani- 
mal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head like a horſe, is 


common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antelopes, apes, with 


the head like a dog, and the rat, called Ichneumon, are natives of Egypt. 
The camelion, a little animal ſomething reſembling a lizard, that changes 


colour as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here as well as in other 


countries. The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to this country; 
but there does not ſeem to be any! e difference berween 6 it and the | 


_ alligators of India and America. 


This country produces likewiſe great bers of eagles, baude, pelicans, 


and water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature ( according to Mr. 


Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a dick, was deified by the ancient Egyp- 
tians for its deſtroying ſerpents and peltiferous ſes 7h) 

They were thought to be peculiar” to Egypt, but a ſpecies of hem is 
aid to have been lately. diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches 
are common here, and are fo Ar ths the yas ſometimes ride you | 


their backs. 


POPULATION; lea, Cos As the pophlanion of Egypt i is al. 
roms, AND DivERS1ONS. moſt confined to the banks of the 
Nile; and as the reſt of the country is inhabited Ee ve other nations, 
we can ſay little upon this head with preciſion. sto be certain, that 


Egypt is at preſent not nearly ſo populous as formerly; according to M. 


Volney, the number of inhabitants may amount at preſent to 2,300,000, 


| of which Cairo contains about 250,000. | 


The deſcendants of the original ne a are repreſented: asa flovenly; 
e people, and are here diſtinguiſhed by the name of Coptes. Intheir 
complexions, they are rather ſun- burnt than ſwarthy or black. Their an- 
ceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they ſtill pretend to be of that 


religion. Mahometaniſm is the prevailin "g worſhip among the natives. 
d 


The Arabs who inhabit the villages and fields; at any confiderable diſtance 
from the Nile, are of a deep ſwarthy complexion, and they are repreſented 


by the: beſt-aitthorities, as retaining the patriarchal mode of tending their 


Hocks, and many of them have no fixed place of abode. | The Turks, 
a e Egypt, retain-all their n and Aplolence,. * | 


A 
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the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs and Copteg, 
who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an upper garment of white 
linen, and linen drawers ; but their ordinary dreſs is of blue linen, with a 
long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriftians and Arabs of the 
meaner kind, content themſelyes with a linen or woollen wrapper, which 
they fold, blanket like, round their body.* 'The Jews wear blue leather 
| Mlippers, the other natives of their country wear red, and the foreign Chriſ- 
| tains yellow. The drefs of the women is tawdry and unbecoming; but 
their clothes are ſilk, when they can afford it; and fuch of them as are 
not expoſed to the fun, have delicate complexions and features. The 
Coptes are generally excellent accomptants, and many of them live by 
teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exerciſes and diver- 
fions are much the ſame as thoſe made uſe of in Perſia and other Aſiatic 
dominions. All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune-tellers, mounte- 
banks, and travelling light-of-hand men. | 
RRLIOGIOx.] The bulk of the Mahometans are enthuſtaſts, and have 
among them their /antos, or fellows, who pretend to a ſuperior degree of 
Holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt houſes, where it 
would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian Turks mind rel 
ious affairs very little, and it would be hard to ſay what ſpecies of Chriſ- 
fianity-js profeſſed by the Chriſtian Coptes, which are here numerous; but 
they profeſs themfelves to be of the Greek church, and enemies to that of 
Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil matters, they are under the 
Juriſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who, by the dint of money, 
generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman court. . 
LANGUAGE. ] The Coptic is the moſt ancient language of Egypt. 
This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the 
Great; and that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, 
when the Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. Arabic or Arabeſques 
as it is called, is {till the current language, but the Coptic and modern 
Greek continue to be ſpoken. i | 55 ö 
IL AXNIxdG anD LEARNED MEN. ] Though it is paſt diſpute that the 
Greeks derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptians, yet 
fcarcely a veſtige of it remains among their deſcendants. This is owin 
to the bigotry and ignorance of their Mahometan maſters. Here it is 
proper to make one obſervation which is of general uſe. The califs or 
Saracens who ſubdued Egypt were of three kinds. The firſt, who were 
the immediate ſucceſſors ne made war from conſcience and prin- 
eiple upon all kinds of literature, excepting the Koran; and hence it was, 
that when they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the moſt 
magnificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were 
applied for ſome months in cooking their victuals, and warming their baths. 
The ſame fate attended the other magnificent Egyptian libraries. The 
califs of the fecond race were men of tafte and learning, but of a peculiar 
ſtrain. They bought up all the manuferipts that ſurvived the general con- 
flagration, relating to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome uſeleſs parts of phi- 
| tofophy ; but they had no taſte for the Greek arts of architecture, ſculp- 
n TS IE © e on ture 
La The poorer fort of inhabitants, live in a ſort of tents, made of courſe black | 
\ Canvas, | Theſe tents are divided into three apartments; in the moſt retired of 
which, live the women; in the middle one, men and women live promiſcuouſly ; 
and in the outermoſt, are kept the cattle of the field, the'cocks, hens, and goats. 
OE ST 5 Ely See ſournal from Cairo to Sinai, p. 8. 
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ture, painting, or poetry; and learning was confined to their own courts 
and colleges, without ever finding its way back to Egypt. The lower 
race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves califs of Egypt, diſ- 
graced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chains of barbarous 
ighorance which they impoſed. 2 . 0 
All the learning, therefore, poſſeſſed by the modern Egyptians conſiſts 


| in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon of aſtrol- 
.Ogy, a few noſtrums in medicine, and Tome knowledge of Arabeſque or the 


Mahometan religion. „ OS 82 
CuxiosiTiEs and AnTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds with theſe. Its 


' | ray have been often deſcribed. Their antiquity is beyond the re- 


Jearches of hiſtory itſelf, and their original uſes are ſill unknown. The 
baſis of the ins covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular 
height is 500 feet, but if meaſured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 
feet.* It contains a room thirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen broad, iti 
which is a marble cheſt, but without either cover or contents; ſuppoſed to 


| have been defignet for the tomb of the founder: In ſhort, the pyramids 


ſtructures that ever were raiſed by the hands of men. 

Among the greateſt curioſities in this country, or perhaps in the, whole 
world, we may reckon thoſe people called Phylli, who have the faculty, 
either natural or acquired, of enchanting the moſt venomous ſerpents, ſo 
that they ſhall have no power to bite or hutt thein, though they retain all 
their miſchievous qualities with regard to others. Accounts of theſe have 
been tranſmitted by the Roman hiitorians, but were looked upon as falſe, 
till confirmed by thoſe of modern travellers. Mr. Haſſelquiſt aſſerts, that 
he has ſeen one of theſe people handling the moſt venomous reptiles 'of 


of Egypt are the moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance; the moſt uſeleſs 


- this kind as if they had been laces; nay, Mr. Bruce not only aſſures us of 
this fact, but that he has ſeen a fellow eat a living ſerpent, beginning at 


its tail, and proceeding all tbe way up to its head, without the creature 
offering to reſent ſuch a violent injury. In hat manner this extraordina- 
ry enchantinent is performed we know not; for thoſe who practiſe it will 


not ſpeak upon the ſuhject. 


Ide muminy pits, ſo called for their containing the mummies or em- 
balmed bodies of the ancient Epyptiatts, are ſubterraneous vaults of a pro- 
digious extent; but the art of preparing the mummies is now loſt. It 1s 
ſaid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmęd, are perfect and diſtinct at this 
day, though buried 3,000 years ago. The labyrinth in Upper Egypt is 4 
carioſity thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves. It 
is partly under ground, and cut out of a marble rock conſiſting of twelve 
prices and 1, 000 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its name. 


- , "The lake Mäeeris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the 


irregularities of the Nile, and to communicate with that river, by canals 
and ditches which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility as well as 
2 of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly arti- 
al, abound in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a 
continued ſcene of antiquities, of which the dldeſt are the taoſt ſtupendous, 
but the more modern, the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its 
ſculptures, are admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the 
Rn BE TE 2, 0 Nun” 
NM. Volney ſays, that a late menſuration afligns to each face of the Great Pyra- 


mid, ex hunded leet ; and its perpendicular height, four hundred and eighty feet. 


hewn out of the rock, and about thirty feet high, near one of the pyra- 


The papyrus is one of the natural curioſities of Egypt, and: feryed ih an- 


eients to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing it. The 
pith of it is a nouriſhing food. The manner of hatching chickens in ovens, 
is common in Egypt, and now practiſed in ſome parts of Europe. The 
conſtruction of the oven is very curious. | 
- CiTizs, Towns, and] | 
- puBLric Epirices. I to a large volume. In many places, not only 
temples, but the walls of cities, built: before. the time of Alexander the 


Great, are {till entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the colours 


df their paintings, are as freſh and vivid as when firſt laid on: 


3s 3 


Alexandria, which lies dn the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium of 
all the world, and by means of the Red Sea, furniſhed Europe and great 
part of Aſia with the riches of India. It owes its name to its founder, Al- 
exander the Great. It ſtands forty miles weſt from the Nile, and a hun- 


dred and twenty northweſt of Cairo. It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre and 
Carthage, and is famous for the light-houſe erected on the oppoſite iſland 


of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, deſervedly eſteemed one of the 
wonders of the world. The mole which was built to form a communication 
with the iſland of Pharos is t,000 yards in length; and though near 2,000 
years old, ſuch were its excellent materials as to reſiſt in a great meafurs 
the violence of winds and waves ever ſince. All the parts of the city wers 
magnificent in proportion, as appears from their ruins, particularly the eiſ- 
terns and aqueducts. Many of the materials of the old city, however, hays 


been employed in building New Alexandria, which at preſent is a very 


ordinary fſea-port, known by the name of Scanderoon. - Notwithſtanding 
the poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, 
bagnios, and the like buildings, erected within theſe ruins, preſerve an in- 
expreſſible air of majeſty. Some think that old Alexandria was built from 
the materials of the ancient Memphis. eee, He Monat aha. 
Roſetta; or Raſchid, ſtatids twenty-five miles to the northweſt of Alex« 
andria, and is recommended for its beautiful fituation, and delightful proſ- 
pects, which command the fine country or iſland of Delta, formed by the 
Nile, near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great trade. The length 
of the city is two miles, but only half a mile broad. In the enyirons are 
many country houſes belonging to Chriſtian merchants, with fine gardens 


producing the choiceſt fruits of the Eaſt, 'The Mahometan inhabitants 


are here alſo particularly civil and polite. 


1 


Cairo, now Maſr, the preſent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, 


but a diſagreeable reſidence, on account of its peſtilential air, and narrow 


ſtreets. It is divided into two towns, the Old and the New, and defends 


ed by an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid to be three miles in eir⸗ 
 Eumference, This caſtle is ſaid to have been built by Saladine ; at the 
. welt end are the remains of very noble apartments, ſome of which are cov- 
ered with domes, and addined with pictures in Moſaic work; but theſe 
apartments are now only uſed for weaving embroidery, and preparing the 

ot I OS ONO? 5 a hangings 
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Corinthian order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being eighty- eight feet 
nine inches in height, or ten diameters of the column; the whole height, . 
is 114 feet, including tae capital and the.pedeſtsl. The Sphynx, as it is 
called, is no more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman 


Even a . review of theſe would amount 
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on are but few, nor do they always agree. 


and there is no water hearer than 7 hours journey to the northeaſt.” 
On 2 hill in the vicinity of this place our traveller found, in the ruins of ſome 


«= 


other was 19 feet long, atid nearly the ſame bore. 


_ hangings and coverings annually ſent to Mecca. The well, called Jos 


ſeph's well, is a curious piece of mechaniſm, about 300 feet deep. The 
memory of that patriarch is ſtill revered in Egypt, where they ſhew grana- 
ries, and many other works of public utility, that go under his name. 
They are certainly of vaſt antiquity; but it is very queſtionable whether 
they were erected by him. One of his granaries is ſhewn in old Cairo; 
but captain Norden ſuſpects it is a Saracen work, nor does he give us any 


| high idea of the buildings of the city itſelf. On the bank of the Nile, fa- 
, cing Cairo, lies the village of Gize, which is thought to be the ancient 


Memphis. Two miles weſt, is Bulac, called the port of Cairo. The 
Chriſtians of Cairo practiſe a holy cheat, during the Eaſter holidays, by 


pretending that the limbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their graves, to 
. - Which they return peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are peſtered with the 

Jugglers and fortune-tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite 
exhibitions is their dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon a 


large heated floor: the intenſe heat makes the poor creatures caper, and 


being den the time with the ſound of drums, the noiſe of that inſtru- 


ment ſets them a dancing all their lives after. 


The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the an- 


cient Peluſium; Seyd, on the weſt banks of the Nile, 200 miles ſouth of 


Cairo, ſaid to be the ancient Egyptian Thebes ; by. the few who have 
viſited it, it is reported to be the moſt important antique curioſity that is 


now extant. Coſſiar is another place of note, on the welt coaſt of the 
Red Sea. The general practice of ſtrangers, who viſit thoſe places, is to 
hire a Janizary, whoſe authority commonly protects. them from the inſults 


of the other natives. Suez,“ formerly a place of great trade, is now a 


ſmall city, and gives name to the iſthmus that joins Africa with Aſia. 


The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched near this city, when 
they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red Sea; almoſt every object 
and village in this country preſents ſome amazing piece of antiquity. . The 


difficulties in viſiting it are great; fo that the accounts we can depend up- 


 ManuracTurEs anD Commerce.]} The Egyptians export prodi- 


_ pious quantities of unmanuſactured as well as 5% flax, thread, cotton, 


and leather of all ſorts, calicoes, yellow-wax; ſal ammoniac, ſaffron ſugar; 


ſenna, and caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices, 


calicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls reſident 
e Leg gt. e 4 in 


* The Prefetts of the Franciſcans in Egypt viſited this place, {Sex ) in 1724, ot 


his way from Cairo to Mount Sinai, and defcribes it as then“ inconfiderable—its walls 


half in ruins, with three ſmall turrets—its latitude 29“ 50 north, at the extremity 
of the Red Sea, having the ſea to the eaſt, and the. port ſouth, which is encompaſſed 
on the caſt by an iſland that there were then 10 ſhips in the harbour, preparing to 
fail for Juda, whoſe companies compoſed the greateſt part of the inhabitants of the 


tity—that when the ſhips are gone, the remainder of the inhabitants return towards 


Cairo leaving two or three perſons only to guard the place, and all this on account 


of the great ſcarcity of water aud proviſions; for nothing will grow thereabouts, 


üncient buildings, two cannon, which, from the Arabic characters he found on 


them, he judged were caſt by the Turks in the year of our Lord 1525. The leaſt 


of theſe cannoh was ten feet long, with a bore of 74 inches French meaſure. The 


Journal from Cairo to Mount Sinai, p. to, it. 
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in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh government are managed by 
Jews. The'trade of the Engliſh with this country is almoſt annihilated, 
as the French are able to underſell them in the principal articles of trade, 
particularly in light cloths of Languedoc, called firſt and ſecond Londrins, 
which yield a good profit. - 3 ᷑ Y Ds 

CoxsrTituTiON And GOVERNMENT. ] A viceroy is ſent to Egypt, 


fromthe Porte, under the title of the Baſhaw of Cairo, and is one of the 


greateſt officers of the Ottoman empire. It is generally agreed, that the 
baſhaw is oat careful how he provokes. the little princes, or beys, who 
have parcelled out Egypt among themſelves, and whom he governs chiefly 
by playing one againſt another. It has ſometimes happened, that thoſe ba- 
ſhaws have employed their arms againſt their maſters ; and they are often 
diſplaced by the Porte, upon complaint from thoſe petty princes. © Theſe 
circumſtances may account for the reaſon why Egypt is not overloaded 
with taxes. Captain Norden and Dr. Pococke have given us the beſt, and 
indeed a very favourable account of thoſe petty princes, who are called the 
Schechs or Sheiks of the Bedonians, or wandering Arabs, and are gener- 
ally too powerful to receive laws from the Turkiſh government. | 
Egypt is now divided into 24 provinces, each of which is governed by a 
Sangiac, or Bey, ſo that the government of Egypt is both monarchical and 
republican, The monarchical is executed by the baſhaw, and the repub- 
lican by the mamalukes or ſangiacs. The bullion is appointed by the grand 
ſignior as his viceroy. The republican, or rather the ariſtocratical part of 
the government of Egypt, conſiſts of a divan, compoſed of theſe twenty- 


four ſangiacs, beys, or lords. The head of them is called the ſheik bellet, 


who is choſen by the divan, and confirmed by the baſhaw. Every one of 
the ſangiacs is arbitrary in his own territory, and exerts ſovereign power z 
the major part of them reſide at Cairo. If the grand ſignior's baſhaw acta 
in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the divan, or attempts to violate their privileges, 


they will not ſuffer him to continue in his poſt, the Porte is obliged to ſend 


another. They have an authentic grant of privileges, dated in the year 
1517, in which year ſultan Selim conquered Egypt from the Mamalukes. 
Revenves.] From the nature of this divided government it mult be 
difficult, if not impoſſible to form a judgment of the amount of the revenue 
of this country; according to the moſt probable conjecture, it exceeds two 
millions annually at preſents. +  - V 
MILITARY STRENGTH. ] Atithors are greatly divided on this article. 
Captain Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janizaries, and 
aſſafs which are the chief; the former amounting to about fix or eight thou» 


ſand, and the latter to between three and four thouſand. The other troops 


are of little account. After all, it does not appear, that the baſhaw ever 
ventures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian beys already 
mentioned, and who have ſeparate: armies of their own; ſo that, in fact, 
their dependence upon the Porte is little more than nominal, and amounts 
algo yo-tendal fermces* ss 8 | 5 
HISTORY. J See Rollins Ancient Hiſtoryp. 7 
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945 According to M. Volney, the principal military ſtrength of the country is now 


g. which formerly kept Egypt in ſubjection. ral : 


In the hands of the Mamlouks, as ſcarce à veſtige remains of the corps of janizaried, 
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Tus STATES or BARBARY. 


* ND ER this head we ſhall rank the countries ik 10 Morocco and 
J Fez; 2. Algiers; 3. Tunis; 4. Tripoh and Barca 
The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north, by the 


Mediterranean fea ; on the ſouth, by Tafilet ; and on the eaſt, by Segel- 


meſſa and the kingdom of Algiers, being 500 miles in length, and 480 in 
breadth. _ 1 | e 

Fenz, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, 
and much the fame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algiers to 
the eaſt, and Morocco on the fouth, and is ſurrounded in other parts by the 
Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom of 


Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the fouth by. Mount Atlas, 
and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. According to 


Dr. Shaw, who reſided 12 years at Algiers in quality of chaplain' to the. 
Britiſh Rs and has corrected many errors of ancient and modern ge- 
ographers reſpecting the ſtates of Barbary, this country extends in length 


4800 miles along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and is between 40 and 


100 miles in breadth. 


x 


Paunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt ; by the 


Lingdom of Algiers on the welt ; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, 
on the ſouth; being 220 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 170 


in breadth from eaſt to weſt. | WE; SOT at | 
©  'Txipoliy including Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediterrane- 
an fea ; on the ſouth by the country of the Beriberies ; on the weſt by the 
kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis; and on 
the eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1, 100 miles along the ſea- coaſt; and 
the breadth is from I to 300 miles. 5 „„ 
Each capital Bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it be- 


longs; but the capital of Biledulgerid (the ancient Numidia) is Dara. 


This being premifed, E ſhall confider the Barbary States as forming 
{which they really do) a great political confederacy, however independ- 
ent each may be as to the exerciſe of its internal policy; nor is there a 


greater difference than happens in different provinces of the ſame kingdom, 


in the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. * 
An and SEASON. ] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of Al. 


6!!! ]«⁊ð main. 


| -*SoIL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Pro-] 85 Theſe ſtates, under the 


DUCTTONS BY SEA anD Land. 4 Roman empire, were juſtly 


_ denominated the garden of the world; and te have a reſidence. there, was 


conſidered as the bigheſt ſtate of luxury. The produce of their foil form- 
ed thoſe magazines, which furniſhed all Italy and great part of the Ro- 


man empire with corn, wine and oil. Though the lands are now uncul- 


tivated, through the oppreſſion and barbarity of their conſtitution, yet they 
are ſtill fertile, not only in the above mentioned commodities, but in dates, 
Givs; raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, lemons, oran- 
0 5 es, pomegranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen-gardens. 


Excellent hemp and flax grow on their plaius; and by the report of Euro- 


* DPenans, 


Taz STATES or BARBARY. © Gr 


peatis, who have lived there for ſome time, the country abounds with all 
that can add to the pleaſures of life; for their great people find means to 


evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mahometan law, and make free with 


excellent wines, and ſpirits of their own growth and manufacture. Al- 
giers produces faltpetre, and great quantities of excellent ſalt; and lead 
and iron have been found in ſeveral places of Barbarg = 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the States. of 


Barbary byt their deſerts abound with lions, tygers, leopards, hyznas, and 


monſtrous ſerpents. The Birbary horſes were formerly very valuable, 
and thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed is now faid to be 
decayed, yet ſome very fine ones are occaſionally imported into England. 
Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and kumrahs, a moſt ſerviceable 
creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden. Their 
cows are but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield but indifferent 


fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, foxes, 


apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weaſels, moles, . camelions, and all kinds of 
reptiles are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw, {ſpeaking of his 
travels through Barbary) the apprehenſions we were under, in ſome parts 
at leaſt of this country, of being bitten or ſtung by the ſcorpion, the viper, 
or the vetiomous ſpider, rarely failed to interrupt our repoſe, a refreſh« 
ment ſo very grateful, and ſo highly neceſſary to a weary traveller. Par- 


tridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and all kinds of wild fol, are found on 


this coaſt ; and of the ſmaller birds, the capſa - ſparrow is remarkable for its 


beauty, and ſweetneſs of its note, which is thought to exceed that of any | 


other bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. 'The ſeas and bays of 
Barbary abound with the fineſt and moſt delicious fiſh of every kindz and 
were preferred by the ancients to thoſe of Europe. ee. 
. PoevLATION, INHaBiTANTS, Max- Morocco was certainly far 
NERs, CusTOMs AnD DivErsions. I more populous than it is now, 
if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,000 houſes, whereas at preſ- 


ent it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants; nor can we think 


that the other parts of the country are more populous, if it is true that 


us aries. „„ 
ks e of Nigies is kad 15 contain 1500 Mh #660 


their king or emperor has 80,000 horſe and foot, of foreign negroes, in 


Jews and 2,000 Chriſtian ſlaves ; but no eſtimate can be formed as to 


the populouſneſs of its territory. Some travellers report that it is inhab- 


and character from thoſe of the metropolis. 


Tunis is the moſt poliſhed republic of all the r States. The cap- 
Ital contains 10, O00 families, and above 3,000 trad 

ſuburbs conſiſt of 1,000 houſes. The Tuniſines are indeed exceptions to 
the other ſtates of Barbary,z for even the moſt civilized of the European 


eſmen's ſhops, and its 


government might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions are 
well kept up, and proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and 
learned profeſſions. They cultiyate frie 


arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them; and the 


inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted; with the various la- 
dbours of the loom. The Tuniſine women are very handſome in their per- 
| Tons; and though the men are ſun-burnt, the camplexion of the ladies is 
| Very delicate; nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs ; but they 
Eb ie Pp improve 


ited by a friendly, hoſpitable people, who are very different in their manners | 


ww with the European ſtates 3 
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improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powder of lead: 


ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of the learned Dr. Shaw, 
that Jezebel, made uſe of when ſhe is {aid (2 Kings, chap, ix. verſe 30.) 
to have painted her face the words of the original being, that ſhe ſet off 
her eyes with the powder of lead-ore. The gentlemen in general are ſo- 
| | 3 genteel and com- 
plaiſant, and great regularity appears through all the ſtreets and city. 


Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous and opulent, of all the ſtates 
on the coaſt; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who are 
Aid to amount to between 4 and 500, ooo, have all the vices of the 


Algerines. 


Their manners are much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians. : The . 


ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, in general ſubſiſting by piracy, are allowed to 
be bold, intrepid mariners, and will fight - deſperately when they meet with 
A prize at ſea. They are, notwithſtanding, far inferior to the Europeans, 
both in the conſtruction and management of their veſſels. They are, if we 
except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and pov- 
erty of the inhabitants_of Morocco, who are not immediately in the empe- 
ror's ſervice, are beyond all deſcription ; but thoſe who inhabit the inland 


parts of the country are an hoſpitable, inoffenſive people; and indeed it is 


a_general obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates 
are from the ſeats of their government, the more pure are their manners. 


Notwithſtanding their poverty, they have a livelineſs about them, eſpecially 
thoſe who are of the Arabic deſcent, that gives them an air of contentment ; 


and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable among themſelves. The 
Moofs ae fuppoſed. 
with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreſſed by a handful of inſolent, 
domineering Turks, the refuſe of the ſtreets of Conſtantmople. 


{ 


Dass. The dreſs of theſe people is a linen ſhirt, over which they 
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tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and over that a looſe coat. Their 


drawers are made of linen. The arms and legs of the wearer are bare, but 


- they have ſlippers on their feet ; and perſons of condition fometimes wear 


buſkins. They never move their turbans, but pull off their ſlippers when 
they attend eh duties, or the perſon of their ſovereign. They are 
fond of ſtriped and fancied ſilks. The dreſs of the women is not very dif- 
ferent from that of the men, but their drawers are longer, and they wear 


In eating, their flovenlineſs is ſhocking. They are prohibited gold and 
filyer veſſels ; and their meat is boiled or roaſted to rags. © 


— 


RELIGION. ] 
their religion, but the inhabitants of theſe ſtates are Mahometans ; and ma- 


ny ſubjects of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern {eQariſt, 


and an enemy to the ancient doctrine of the califs. All of them are very 


fond of idiots; and in ſome cafes their protection ſcreens offenders from 


uniſhment, for the moſt notorions crimes. In the main, however, the 
Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of theſe ſtates are now promiſcuouſly 
called, {becauſe the Saracens firſt entered Europe from Mauritania, the 
country of the Moors) haye adopted the very worlt parts of the Mahom- 
etan religion, and ſeem to have retained. only as much of it as counte- 

their 'vices. .,Adulteryin the women is punifhed with death; but 
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ed to be the original inhabitants, but are now blended 


5 a fort of cawl on their heads inſtead of a turban. The chief furniture of 
their houſes conſiſts of carpets and mattraſſes, on which they ſit and he. 


All foreighers are here allowed the open | profeſſion of. | 
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| though the men are indulged with a plurality of wives and concubines, they 
commit the moſt unnatural crimes with impunity. - | +6 ID. $7 


- Laxcvace.]' As the States of Barbary. poſſeſs thoſe countries that 
formerly went by the name Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African 
language is ſtill ſpoken in ſome of the inland countries,” and even by ſome 
inhabitants of the city of Morocco. In the ſea-port towns, and maritime 
countries, a baſtard kind of Arabic is ſpoken; and ſea-faring people are no 
ftrangersto that medly of living and dead languages, Italian, French, Span- 
aſh, &c. that is ſo well known in all the ports of the Mediterranean, by the 
name of Liagua Fruncg. ee e ee COPE 
Ax riqvirIESs AND CurIosrTIEs, I This article is well worth the 
=" NATURAL: AND ARTIFICIAL. I ſtudy of an antiquary, but the ſub- 
gects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſcarcely doubt that the 
countries which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phcenician, 
Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the moſt curious remains of 
_ antiquity ; but they lie ſcattered amidft ignorant, barbarous inhabitants; 
and but few curious perſons, except Dr. Shaw, have viſited the country. 
Some remains of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatneſs are ſtill to be 
met with, and many ruins which bear evidences of their ancient grandeur 
and populayſnefs. Theſe point out the old Julia Cæſarea of the 1 
which was little inferior in magnificence to Carthage itſelf. A few of tlie 
aqueducts of Carthage are ſaid to be ſtill remaining, but no veſtige of its 
walls. The ſame is the fate of Uricha, and many other renowned cities of 
antiquity; and ſo over. run is the country with barbariſm, that their very 
ſites are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheatres, and other public 
buildings which remain ſtill in tolerable preſervation. Beſides thoſe of claſ- 
ſical antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the moſt ſtupendous magnif- 
cence, are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract; theſe were erected under the 
califs of Bagdad, and the ancient kings of the country, before it was ſubdu- 
ed by the Turks, or reduced to its preſent form of government. Their 
_ -yalls form the principal fortifications in the country, both inland and mar- 
gtime. We know of few or no natural curioſities belonging to this coun- 
try, excepting its falt-pits, which in ſome places take up an area of fix 
miles. Dr. Shaw: mentions ſprings found here that are ſo hot as to boil a 
large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of an hour. 
Crrirs AND PUBLIC BuiLDINGs.] Mention has already been made 
of Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
court having removed to Mequinez, a city of Fez, 30 miles diſtant, and 
very populous. Incredible things are recorded of the magnificent palaces 
an both cities; but by the beſt accounts the common people live in a dirty, 
Hovenly manner FC 
T) e city of Algiers is not above a mile and an half in eircuit, though it 
is computed to contain near 120, ooo inhabitants, 15, ooo houſes, and 107 
moſques. Their public baths are large, and handſomely paved with mar- 
ble. The proſped of the country and fea from Algiers is very beautiful, 
being built on the declivity of a mountain; but the city, though for ſeveral 
ages it has braved ſome of the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, it is ſaid, 
could make but a faint defence againſt a regular ſiege, and that three En- 
gliſh fifty - gun ſhips might batter it about the ears of its inhabitants from the 
harbour. If fo, the Spaniards muſt have been very deficient either in 
Courage or conduct. Sg it in the year 1775, by 1 by 
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ſea, but were repulſed with great loſs, though they had near 20,000 foot 
and 2,000 horſe, and 4) king's ſhips. of different rates, and 346 tranſports. 

In the year 1783 and 1784, they alſo rene wed their attacks by ſea to de- 
ſtroy the city and gallies, but after ſpending a quantity af ammunition, 
bombs, &. were forced to retire Without either its capture or extinction. 
The mole of the harbour is 500 paces in length, extending from the con- 


tinent to a ſmall iſland where. there is a caſtle and large 


The kingdom of Tunis, which. is. naturally the inet of all theſe fates. 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them ſtill in good con- 
dition. The capital, about 30 miles ſouth of old Carthage, has fortifica- 

tions, and is about three miles in circumference... The houſes are not mag - 
nificent, but neat and commodious ; as is the public exchange for mer- 

chants and their goods; but, like Algiers, it is ene for want of freſh 

wm bt 
hn he ct of: "Pripoli bs of an 1 apd eee e 1 being 

ouriſhing; but never can make any conſiderable figure, on ac- 

en, mm the inconveniences attending its ſituation, particularly the want 
of ſweet water. The city of Qran, lying upon this coaſt, is about a mile 

in circumference, and is fortified both by art and nature. It was a place 

of conſiderable trade, and the object 50 many bloody diſputes between the 

"Spaniards and the Moors. Conſtantina was the ancient Cirta, and one of 

the ſtrongeſt cities of N midi _ grant - on all bides, nis | 
the ſouthweſt. 

Beſides the above towns and: cities, many oh en yy great re- 
nown, he ſcattered up and down this immenſe tract of country. The city 
of Fez, at preſent the capital of the kingdom ſo called, is ſaid to con- 
tain near 300, o00 inhabitants, beſides merchants and ſoreigners. 

Its moſques amount to 300 one of them magnificent beyond deſcrip- 
tion, and about a mile and a half in eircumference. Mequinez is eſteem- 
ed the great emporium of all Barbary. Sallee was formerly famous for the 
5 7 of its inhabitants. Tangier, ſituated about two miles within the 

of Gibraltar, was given by the crown of Portugal as part of the 
dowry of queen Catharine, confort of Charles II. of England. It was 
intended to be to the Engliſh what Gibraltar is now; and it muſt have 
been a moſt noble acquiſition, had not the miſunderſtandings between the 
king and his parliament occaſioned him to blow up its fortifications and de- 
moliſh its harbour; ſo that from being one of the ſineſt cities in Africa, it 
is now little better than a fiſhing:town.-” Ceuta, the ſame ſtrait, ab 
moſt oppoſite to Gibraltar, is ſtill in the hands of Fake. "Spaniards, but of- 
ten, if not always, beſieged or blocked up by the Moors. Tetuan, which 
lies within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, contain- 
ing about So houſes ; but the inhabitants are faid to be wle and tolenibly 
Cirilized in thæir manners. 

The provinces of Suz, Taffilet, and Gelula, hk no bent of che fines | 
of Barbary, though the king of Moroceo, pretends to be theix forereign'z 
| ber do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. 

Zaara is a deſert. countryy. thinly Peopled, 4 and nearly deſtitute of both 
water and proviſions. 

ManurFacTurEs AND Connace.] The os ſubjects of elt ſtates 
know very few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon their piracies ta 

** ares with neceſſary urenſyls: and manufactures; ſo that their ex- 
9 Porta 
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ports conſiſt chiefly of leather, fine mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, 
{word-knots, and carpets, which are cheaper and ſofter than thaſe of Tur- 
key, though not ſo good in other reſpects. As they leave almoſt all their 
commercial affairs to the Jews and Chriſtians ſettled among them, the Tat- 
ter have eſtabliſhed ſilk and linen works, which ſupply the higher ranks of 
their own ſubjects. They have no fhips, that, properly ſpeaking, are em- 
ployed in commerce; ſo that the French and Engliſh carry on the great- 
eſt part of their trade. Their exports, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
conſiſt in elephants? teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, 
Wax, dates, raiſins, olives, almonds, gum- arabie, and ſandrac. The in- 
habitants of Morocco are likewiſe ſaid to carry on a conſiderable trade by 
caravans to Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland parts of Africa, from whence 
they bring back vaſt numbers of negroes, who ſerve in their armies, and 


are ſlaves in their houſes and fields. 3 : 
In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
artillery of all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in their 
public or private capacities; the particulars of which are too many to ſpe- 
cify. The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports of Morocco, were for- 
merly but half thoſe paid by other Europeans. It is a general obſerva- 
tion, that no nation is fond of trading with theſe fates, not only on account 
of their capricious deſpotiſm, but the villany of their individuals, both na- 
tives and Jews, many of whom take all opportunities of cheating, and when 
detected are ſeldom puniſhed. | 5 

It bas often been thought ſurpriſing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 
ſuffer their marine to be inſulted by thoſe barbarians, who take the ſhips 
of all nations with whom they are not at peace, or rather who do not pay 
them a ſubſidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account ſor 
this forbearance otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach with them 
might provoke the Porte, who pretends to be their lord paramount; ſec- 
ondly, that no Chriſtian. power would be fond of ſeeing Algiers and the 
reſt of that coaſt in poſſeſſion of another; and, thirdly, that nothing could 
be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, as the inhabitants would 
inſtantly carry their effects to their deſerts and mountains; ſo that the ben- 
eſit reſulting from the conqueſt muſt be tedious and precarious. © Indeed, 
expeditions againſt Alpiers have been undertaken by the Spaniards, but 
they were ill- conducted and unſucceſsful :; of theſe ſome account hath al- - 
ready been giyen. | 1 nt „„ 
Consriruriox AND GOVERNMENT. ] In Morocco, government can- 

not be ſaid to exiſt. The emperors have for ſome ages been parties, judg- 


es, and even executioners with their own hands, in all criminal matters; 


nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiſſion with which their 
ſubjects bear it. In the abſence of the emperor, every military officer has 
the power of life and death in his hand, and it is ſeldom that they mind 
the form of a judicial proceeding. Some veſtiges, however, of the califate 
government ſtill continue; for in places where no military officer reſides, 
the mufti or high prieſt is the fountain of all juſtice, and under him the 
cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juſtices of the peace. Though the 
* emperor of Morocco is not immediately ſubje& to the Porte, yet he ac- 
' knowledges the Grand Signior to be his ſuperior, and he pays him a diſ- 
tant allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomet. What we have 
Fp4 
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ſaid of Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now under 


mo or dey, who governs in the name of the Grand Signior, yet very lit- 
tle regard is paid by his ferocious ſubjects to his authority. He cannot 
even be {aid to be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the gow- 


"Though Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli have each of them. a, Turkiſh ba- 


ernment happens, which commonly does by murder, every ſoldier in the 


army has a vote in chooſing the ſucceeding Dey; and though the election 
is often attended with bloodſhed, yet it is no ſooner fixed than he is cheer- 
fully recognized and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be confirmed by the 
Forte; but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the dixan is no ſtranger to the diſpo- 
ſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic; and the income 
of the dey of Algiers amounts to about 150, oool. 2 year, without greatly 
oppreſſing the ſubjects, who are very tenacious of their property. A de- 
tachment of the army of their ſtates is annually. ſent into each province, to 


collect the tribute from the Moors and Arabs; and the prizes they take 


flight annual tributes to the Porte. When the Grand Signior is at war 


with a Chriſtian power, he requires their affiſtance, as he does that of the 
King of Morocco; but he is obeyed only as they think praper. Subor- 
dinate to the deys are officers, both military and. ciyil ; and in all matters 
of importance, the dey is expected to take the advice of a common coun- 


eil, which conſiſts of thirty baſhaws. Thele baſhays ſeldom fail of form- 


ing parties, among the ſoldiers, againſt the reigning dey,, whom they make 


no ſcruple of aſſaſſinating, even in council; and the ftrongeſt candidate then 
Alls his place. Sometimes he is depoſed; ſometimes, though but very 
ſeldom, he reſigns his authority to ſave his life; and it is ſeldom. he 
dies a natural death upon the throne. The authority of the dey is 


unlimited; but an unſucceſsful expedition, or too pacific a conduét, ſel- 


dom fails to put an end to his life and government. 


* ” : 


. Reveyvss.) We have already mentioned thoſe of Algiers, but they 
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are now ſaid to be exceeded by Tunis, They conſiſt of a certain propor- 
tion of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a {mall capitation tax, and the 
cuſtoms paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are faffered 
to Wage with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Morocco, we can form no 
idea of his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be {aid to poſſeſs any 
property. From the manner of his liy:ng, his attendance, and appear- 
ance, we may conclude. he does not abound in riches. The ranſoms of 
Chriſtian ſlaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes! ſhires in the yeſlels of 
the other ſtates, which entitles him to a part of their prizes. He claims 


a tenith'of the goods of his Mahometan ſubje&s, and fix crowns. a year 


from every Jew merchant. He has likewiſe conſiderable profits in the 
Negroland and other caravans, eſpecially the ſlave trade towards the ſouth. 


It is thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue, in money, does not 


exceed 1 65,0001. a year, 


4 o 


Mitra STRENGTH BY - SEA AND LAND. ] By the beſt accounts 
we have received, the king of Morocco can bring to the field oo, ooo 
men; but the ſtrength of this army conſiſts of cavalry mounted by his ne- 
gro ſlaves. / Thoſe wretches are brought young to Morocco, know no 
other Rate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, and prove 
F firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 1727, all the naval 
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force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall ſhips, which lay at 
Sallee, and being full of men, ſometimes brought in prizes. The Al- 
gerines maintain about 6,500 foot, conſiſting of Turks, and cologlies, or 
the ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve as marines on board their veſſels. 
About 1,009 of them do garriſon duty, and part are employed in foment- 
ing differences among the neighbouring Arab princes. Beſides theſe, the 
dey can bring 2,000 Mooriſh horſe into the field; but as they are ene: 
mies to the Turks, they are little truſted. Thoſe troops are under ex- 
cellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary States keep up a 
force in proportion to their abilities; ſo that a few years ago they refuſed 
to ſend any tribute to the Turkiſh emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisfied 
with the ſhadow of obedience. which they pay him. Pe 
It is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabited this 
very country of Barbary, had greater fleets and a more extenſive com- 
merce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of the 
earth, when that ſtate flouriſhed ;- the preſent inhabitants haye ſcarcely any 
merchant ſhips belonging to them, or indeed any other than what Sallee, 
Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli fit out for piracy; which, though increaſed 
ſince the laſt attack of the Spaniards, are now hut few and ſmall, and ſome 
years ago did not exceed fix ſhips from thirty-ſix to fifty guns. The ad- 
miral's ſhip belongs to the government; tHe other captains are appointed 
by private owners, but ſubject to military law. With ſuch a contemptible 
fleet, theſe people not only harraſs the nations of Europe, but oblige them 
to pay a kind of tribute by way of preſents. e 
His rokr. ] There perhaps is no prohlem in hiſtory ſo unaccountable as 
the decay or fall of the ſplendor, power, and influence of the States of Bar- 
bary; which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt 
jewel in the imperial diadem, It was not till the ſeventh century, that, af- 
ter theſe ſtates had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the Greek 
emperors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdad conquered them, and from 
| thence became maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence their poſterity was 
totally driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettled among their 
friends and countrymen on the Barbary coaſt, This naturally begot a per- 
petual war between them and the Spaniards, . who preſſed them ſo hard, 
that they called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers Barbaroſſa, who 
were admirals of the "Turkiſh fleet, and who, after breaking the Spaniſh 
yoke, impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe ſtates (excepting Morocco) 
their own.. Some attempts were made by the emperor Charles V. to re- 
duce Algiers and Tunis, but they were unſucceſsful ; and, as already ob- 
ſerved, the inhabitants have in fact ſhaken off the 'Turkiſh yoke likewiſe. 
The emperors or kings of Morocco are the ſucceſſors of thoſe ſovereigns 
of that country who were all called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled 
that of the califate of the Saracens, They have been in general a ſet 
of bloody tyrants ; though they have had among them ſome able princes, 
particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated and killed Don Sebaſtian, king 
of Portugal. They have lived. in almoſt a continued ſtate of warfare with 
the kings of Spain and other Chriſhan princes ever ſince; nor does the 
grown of Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to purchaſe 
- | their friendſhip with preſents. TIN ro ns 
Poor ſome farther particulars reſpecting Algiers, the reader is referred ta 
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of AFRICA, "ave the Tropic of Cancer. to the Cape of 


Good Hope. See the Table and Map. 


T* HIS nocd territory is, So Geoking, very ene $ 
there is no modern traveller that hath penetrated into the interior 


parts; ſo that we are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the 


names of ſeveral inland countries. In many material cireumſtances, the 


inhabitants of this extenſive continent agree with each other. If we ex- 


cept the people of Abyſſinia, they are all of a black complexion: in their 
religion, except on the ſea-coaſts, which have been viſited and ſettled by 
ſtrangers, they are Pagans; and the form of government is every where 
monarchical, or deſpotic. Few rinces, however, poſſeſs a very extenſive 


_ juriſdiction; for as the natives of this part of Africa, are ſaid to be groſsly 


ignorant in all the arts of utility or rehnement, they malt be little acquaint- 
ed with one another; and generally united in ſmall ſocieties, each is govern- 
ed by its own prince. In Congo, Loango, and Angola, we are told of 


werful monarchs ; but on examination, it is found that the authority of 


theſe princes ſtands on a precarious footing, each tribe or ſeparate body of 
their ſubjects being under the influence of a petty chieftain of their own, 
fiyled Negus, to whoſe commands, however contrary to thoſe of the Ne. 

gaſcha Neg3/cht, or king of kings, they are always ready to ſubmit. This 
indeed muſt always be the caſe among rude nations, where the art of gov- 
erning, like all others, is in a very ſimple and imperfe& ſtate. In the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne, force generally prevails over right; and an uncle, a 
brother, or other collateral relation, is on this account e prefer. 


3 red to the deſcendants, whether male or female. 


We are but imperfectly acquainted with the manners and cuſtoms of the 
=ople of this extenſive country. The accounts given us by Mr. Bruce, 
of the Abyſſinians, repreſent them as in a ſtate of very great barbariſm, 


Their manner of feeding is beyond a parallel, if we may believe the report 


of our author. He informs us, that, having fallen in with ſome ſoldiers dri- 
ving a cow before them, he was ſurpriſed to fre them throw down the an- 


mal, cut off pieces of her fleſh, and then flapping'the {kin over the wound, 


make her get up and walk on as before. This he at firſt ſuppoſed to be a 
military manceuvre, and an expeditious method of carrying proviſions along 
with them; but he ſoon found that it was the common practice of the 
country, and that the fate of the unfortunate animals uſed by Abyſhnians 
for food, was much worſe than if they were devouled by the moſt cruel 

wild beaſts. - The latter would kill them at once, or at leaſt not keep them 


long i in torment ; but theſe wild beaſts in human ſhape protract their ago- 


nics as mach as poſlible; fleſh being in no eſtimation among them, unleſs 


it be warm and quivering with life. In their manners, they are debauched 


in the moſt incredible degree; the country is a ſeat of continual war and 
bloodſhed ; ignorance, and the moſt abominable ſuperſtitions univerfally pre. 
vail; and, when to all this we join the nominal profeſhon of Chriſtianity, 


; the des is too ſhocking to be borne. 


Although X'c read from the Jeſuits, fays Mr. Brice, a great degk about 


50 marriage and polygamy, yet there is nothing which-may be averred more 
truly, than that there is no ſuch thing as marriage in Abyffinia, unleſs that 


which 18 contracted by mutual conſent, without other forms, ſubſiſting Fl 
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ull diſolved by one or other, and tq be renewed or repealed as often as it is : 


agreeable to both parties, who, when they pleaſe, cohabit together as man 
and wife, after having been divorced, had children by others, or whether 
they have been married, or bad children with others or not. Upon ſep- 
aration they divide the children. If the numbers are unequal, they are 
divided by lat, There is no ſuch diſtinction as legitimate or illegitimate 
children, from the king to the beggar. 5 | 

Ĩ be religion of the Abyſlinians is a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm 
and Paganifm, the two latter of which are by far the moſt predominant: 
There are here more churches than in any other country; and though it 
is very mountainous, and conſequently the view much obſtructed, it is very 


ſeldom you ſee leſs than five or fix churches. Every great man that 


dies, thinks he has atoned for all his wickedneſs, if he leaves a fund te 
build a church, or has built one in his life time. Wherever a victory is 
obtained, a church is erected ; the ſituation for them is always choſen near 
running water, for the convenience' of their purifications and ablations, in 
which they obſerve ſtrictly the levitical law. The churches are all round, 
with thatched roofs ; their ſummits are perfect cones; the outfide is 
ſurrounded by a number of wooden pillars, which are nothing elſe than the 
-trunks of the cedar tree, and are placed to ſupport: the edifice, about eight 
feet of the roof projecting beyond the wall of the church, which forms an 
agreeable walk or colonnade, around it in hot weather, or in rain. The in- 
ſide of the church is in ſeveral diviſions, according as is prefcribed by 


the law of Moſes. The firſt is 2 circle ſomewhat wider than the inner one; | 
here the congregation fit and pray. Within this is a ſquare, and that 
{ſquare is divided by a veil or curtain, in which is another very ſmall di- 


viſion anſwering to the holy of holies. | ; | 
- This is ſo narrow, that none but the prieſts can go in to it. You muſt 


be bare-footed whenever you enter the church, and then you may go 


through every part of it, provided you are pure, that is, have not been con- 
cerned with women for 24 hours before, nor touched dead bodies or car- 
rion; (a curious aſſemblage of ideas) in which cafe, you muſt ſtand at an 
awful diſtance and ſay your prayers, TGT RE | $ 
The churches are full of pictures flovenly painted on parchment, and 
- -nuled upon the walls. Sometimes for a particular church they get a num- 

ber of pictures of ſaints, on ſkins' of parchment ready finiſhed from Cairo, 


in a ſtyle very little ſuperior to their own performances. There is no 


choice in their ſaints, they are both of the old and new Teſtament, and 
thoſe that might be diſpenſed with from both. There is St. Pontius Pilate 
and his wife; there is St. Balaam and his aſs ; Sampſon and his jaw bone; 
and fo of the reſt, © 5 ee , i od te, 
The Abyſſinians receive the holy ſacrament in both kinds, in unleaven- 
ed bread, and in the grape bruiſed with the huſk together as it grows; ſo 
that it is a kind of marmalade, and is given in a flat ſpoon. Large pieces 
af bread are given to the communicants in proportion to their quality, and 


it ſometimes is the caſe with great men, who, —_— they open their mouths 


as wide as they conveniently can, yet from the reſpect the prieſt pays them, 
ſuch a portion of the loaf is put into their mouths, that water runs from 
their eyes, from the incapacity of chewing it, which however they do as 
indecentiy, and with full as much noiſe as they eat at table. | 
| urrection 


The Abyſlinians are not all agreed about the ſtate of fouls before the reſ- 
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urrection of the body. The opinion which generally prevails, is, that 
here is no third ſtate, but that after the example of the thief, the ſouls of 


good men enjoy beatific viſion immediately upon the ſeparation. from the 


- 


body. But their practice and books both contradi& this; for when an 

vor dies, alms are given, and prayers. are offered for the ſouls of chol⸗ 
departed, which would be vain did they believe they were in the preſence 
of God. | | wn . | Nr PN 5s SIE I 73 
The fertility of a country ſo prodigioufly extenſive, might be ſuppoſed 


more various than we find it is; in fact, there is no medium in this part of 


Africa with regard to advantages of ſoil; it is either perfectly barren, or 


extremely fertile; this ariſes from the intenſe heat of the ſun, which, 


Where it meets with ſufficient moiſtare, produces with the utmoſt Juxurian- 
cy; and in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces the ſurface 
of the earth to a barren ſand. Of this ſort are the countries of Anian and 
Zaara, which, for want of water, and eonſequently of all other neceſſaries, 
are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter denotes.” In thoſe 
countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty of water, and particu- 


Aarly where the rivers overflow the land, part of the year, as in Abyſlinia, 


the productions of nature, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are found 
in the hipheſt perſeQion and greateſt abundance. The countries of Man- 
dingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, Caſati, 
and Mehenemugi, are extremely rich in gold and ſilver. The baſer met- 
als likewiſe are found in theſe and many other parts of Africa. But the 


__ perſons of the natives, deteſtable as is the traffic, make the moſt conſidera- 
ble article in the produce and trade of this miſerable quarter of the globe, 
_ - © The principal towns in this part of Africa, which are known, are the 


* 


following: %%% COT Gta I IR tv 
- - Goendar, the metropolis of Abyflinia, is ſituated upon a hill of conſider- 
able height, the top of it nearly plain, on which the town is placed. It 
conſiſts of about ten thouſand families in times of peace. The houſes are 
chiefiy of clay, the roofs thatched in the form of cones, which is al- 
ways the conſtruction within the tropical rains. On the weſt end of the 

town is the king's houſe, formerly a ſtructure of confiderahle conſequence; 


n Ms a ſquare building, flanked with ſquare towers, was formerly four 


ſtories high, and from the top of it had a magnificent view of all the coun- 
try ſouthward to the lake Zana. Great part of this houſe is now in ruins, 
having been burnt at different times; hut there is ſtill ample lodging in 
the two loweſt floors of it ; the audience chamber being 0 one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long. 0 VVV 

Ada, the capital of Tigre, is ſituated on the welt ſide of a ſmall 
plain, ſurrounded every way by mountains; it contains about 300 houſes ; 


at was not formerly the capital, but has accidentally become ſo upon the 
aceeſnon of the governor, whoſe property lies in and about it. His man- 


ſion-houſe reſembles a priſon rather than à palace; for there are, in and 
about it, more than 300 perſons in irons, ſome of whom have been there 
for 20 years, moſtly with a view to extort money from them. Adowa is 
lates inſtead of money all over Abyſſinia a. 
Sireé, the capital of the province of the ſame name, is ſituated on rhe 
brink of a very ſteep, narrow valley. In the midſt of this valley runs a 


he ſeat of a conſiderable manufacture of coarſe cotton cloth, which circu- 


brook bordered with palm trees, which bear no fruit : its houſes are all of 


clay, 


— 
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clay. This town is alſo famous for the manufacture of coarſe cotton cloths, 

which paſs for current money through all the province of Tigre ; beſide 
_ theſe, beads, needles, cohol and incenſe, at times only, are conſidered as 

money. Sire is ſituated lat. 14 4 35 north, and long. 389 0'-16"” eaſt 
from Greenwich; and although in one of the fineſt countries in the world, 
ſays Mr. Bruce, putrid fevers of the very worſt kind are almoſt conſtant ' 


o 


kere. , „ n heros 
| | The nations bounding on Abyſſinia are but little or not at all known. 
They are, the chief of them, on the north, ſouth and welt, Pagan blacks. 
| Sennaar, the chief town of the kingdom of Sennaar, is in lat. 13* 34 36 
north, 33 3o' 30“ eaſt from Greenwich: it is on the weſt fide of the 
Nile, and cloſe upon the banks of it. The ground whereon it ſtands, riſes 
juſt enough to prevent the river from entering the town. The country 
around Sennaar is exceedingly pleaſant in the months of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. The corn at this ſeaſon is now fprung up, and makes the whole 
of this immenſe plain appear a level green land, interſperſed with great 
lakes of water, and ornamented at certain intervals with groups of villages: 
the conical tops of the Houſes appeariag at a diſtance like {mall encamp- 
ments. Through this extenſive plain, winds the Nile, a delightful river 
there, more than a mile broad, full to the brim, but never overflowing. 
Every where on theſe banks are ſeen numerous herds of the moſt beautiful 
cattle of various kinds, the tribute recently extorted. from all the Arabs; 
who, freed from their vexations, return home with the remainder of their 
flocks. in peace, at as great a diſtance from the town, country, and their 
eppreſlors. as they poflibly can. E 
War and treaſon ſeem to be the only, employment of this horrid people, 
Whom Heaven has ſeparated by almoſt impaſſable deſerts from the reſt of 
mankind. The dreſs of the Sennaars is very ſimple: it conſiſts of a long 
ſhirt of blue furat cloth, called marotuy, which covers them from the lower 
part of their neck down to their feet, but does not conceal the neck itſelf z 
and this is the only difference between the men's and women's dreſs ; that 
of the women covering theirs altogether, being buttoned like ours. Both 
men and women go barefooted in the i Their floors are covered 
with Perſian carpets; eſpecially the women's apartments. In fair weath- 
er, they wear ſandals; and without deors they  ufe a kind of wood- 
en patten, neatly ornamented with ſhells. _ In the greateſt heat at noon, 
they order buckets of water to be thrown upon. them inſtead of bathing. 
Both men and women anoint themſelves, at leaft once a day, with camet's 
greale, mixed with civet, which they imagine ſoftens their ſkin, and pre- 
erves them from cutaneous eruptions,” of which they are ſo fearful, that 
the ſmalleſt pimple in any viſible part of their body, keeps them in their 
houſe till it diſappears. They lie all night, in a ſhirt dipt in greaſe, upon 
a bull's hide tanned, and very much ſoftened by this conſtant greaſing, 
and very cool at the ſame time, though it occaſions a ſmell that no waſhing 
can free them from. Their horned cattle: are the largeſt and fatteſt in 
the world, and are exceedingly. fine; but the common meat ſold in the 
market, is camel's fleſh :* the liver of the animal, and the fpare-rib are al- 


+ 


—— 


ways eaten raw, through the whole country. 


All the nations of Africa, within the tropics, are wonderfully affected 
It the ſmalleſt eruption or 7oughnels of the fein; nor is there any remedy, 
however violent, that they will not fly to, for immediate relief. A very 
5 Y Ta 5 pany ana tap . 5 R Hg | NY: 85 ; N N 4 f | fingular . 
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in the country called Caffraria, or the land of the 


lingular complaint mentioned by travellers as common to theſe countries, 

is the Farenteit, a corruption of an Arabiac word which fignifies the worm 
of Pharaoh. This animal afflicts thoſe who are in a habit of drinking ſtag- 
nant water. It appears indiſcriminately in every part of the body : it 
comes on with an itching in the ſpot, and, on obſerving, the ſmall black 
head of this worm is very viſible. Its body is ſeemingly of a white ſilky 
texture, very ſmall like a tendon. After its appearance, the natives of 
theſe countries, who are uſed to it, ſeize it gently by the head, and wrap it 
round a thin piece of filk, or ſmall bird's feather. Every day, or ſeveral 
times a day, they try to wind it up upon the quill as far as it comes readi- 


by; and upon the ſmalleſt reſiſtance, they give over leſt it ſhould break, 


They are often as much as five feet in length. 15 5 | 
On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James? Fort, and 
other ſettlements near and up the river Gambia, where they exchange their 


woollen and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpirituous liquors, fof 
the perſons of the natives. By the treaty of peace in 1783, the river of 


Senegal, with its dependencies were given up to France. Among the 
negroes, a man's wealth conſiſts in the number of his family, whom he 
ſells like ſo many cattle, and often at an inferior price. Gold and ivory, 
next to the ſlave trade, form the principal branches of African commerce. 


| Theſe are carried on from the fame coaſt, where the Dutch and French, 
as well as Engliſh, have their ſettlements for Gd hem 115 | 


According to a late ſenſible writer, Mr. Ra ay, the annual Britiſh ex- 


ports to Africa are eſtimated at 500,000L including a conſiderable quan- 


tity that is annually exchanged with American and other foreign traders on 


the coaſt ; about 50,000. of this is returned in ivory, gold duſt, gum, &c. 


The greateſt part of the profits of the ſlave trade is raiſed on the ſugar 
plantations. If, by eſtabliſhing factories, and encouraging civilization on 
the coaſt of Africa, and returning ſome of the Weſt India and other ſlaves, 
to their original country, ſome amends could be made for paſt treachery, 


to the natives, and the inhabitants could be inſtructed in the culture of to- 
| bacco, indigo, cotton, rice, &c. to barter with us for our manufactures, great 


3 be the profits, and much would it ſerve the cauſe of humanity. An 
undertaking of this kind has lately been ſet on foot by the Sierra Leona 
company, which bids fair to be ſucceſsful, and does very great honour to the 


humane gentlemen, who are agents in this buſineſs. 


The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of the eaſt and weſt coaſt of Africa, 


from the tropic of Capricorn to the Equator; which immenſe tract they 


became maſters of by their ſucceſſive attempts, and happy diſcovery and 
navigation of the Cape of Good Hope. From the coaſt of Zanguebar, on 
the eaſtern ſide, they trade not only for the articles above mentioned, but 


alſo for ſeveral others, as ſena, aloes, civet, ambergreaſe, and frankincenſe. 


'The Dutch have ſettlements towards the ſouthern 15 of the continent, 
Hottentots, patticularly | 
Cape Town, which is well ſettled, and fortified ; where their ſhips, bound 


for India, uſually put in, and trade with the natives for their cattle, in ex 
change for which they give them ſpirituous liquors © 


The eftabliſhment which the Dutch Eaſt India Company have made on 
either ſide of the Cape of Good Hope, the extreme ſouthern. point of that 


great continent which comprehends Europe, Aſia and Africa, extends, 


according to computation, 450 miles eaſtward and weſtward, and 250 to- 
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wards the north, 8 1 23“ E. long. and 34 29 S. lat. In this extenſive 
domain, the population amounts to 17,000 inhabitants of European deſcent, 
and about 30,000 ſlaves, Africans and Afiatics. 
This country is capable of being made, by the ſtmpleſt means, a populous 
commercial colony. Its pure and temperate climate is favourable to 
health, longevity and population. Its ſoil, though not apparently rich, is, 
from the genial temperature of the air, and alternate dews and ſunſhine, ſo 
kindly vegetative, that it nouriſhes with little culture, and almoſt ſpontane- 
ouſly, whatever the huſbandman, the botaniſt, the floriſt chooſes to commit 
to its boſom. Thus it is calculated to produce whatever is requiſite to the 
inereaſe of flocks, horſes, and cattle ; and at the fame time to yield what- 
ever is neceſſary to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of the human ſpecies. 
The greateſt want of this country, is that of timber for building, and 
even for fuel. The navigable rivers are ſeparated from each other by great 
diſtances; but canals are more practicable here than in the low countries 
of Europe. The eaſt ſide of the promontory, and the inland parts, are 
the richeſt, and capable of the higheſt cultivation. The two principal 
parts, with regard to actual commerce, are Table Bay and Falſe Bay, which 
are always ſafe; fo formed and ſheltered, as alternately to yield ſecurity 
againſt the two prevailing winds, which are peculiar to that meridian, 
There are other bays very fit for navigation; but the policy of the char- 
tered ſovereigns, the Eaſt India Company, has drawn a veil over the true 
Knowledge of them. The ſame jealouſy which hides the knowledge of the 
ports to which we allude, prohibits the inhabitants from tranſporting, on 
any pretext, their produce and effects to the principal towns, coaſtwiſe by 
water. The excellent vines of the Cape, if encouraged and improved, 
would yield to none in taſte, flavour or delicacy. - Its grains are not inſe- 
rior to thoſe of Sicily. Alves; myrtle wax, ſalt and paints, it is capable of 
furniſhing in profuſion ; as alſo indigo, cotton and tobacco. It contains 
virgin 4/ oe Cope ore, and the appearance of the ſoil in many 
places indicates the poſſeſſion of the precious metals. © © 
Families in this place generally conſiſt of from 7 to 17 children, and 
ſome from 18 to 2). From the want of intercourſe. with ſtrangers, they 
_ are all allied together with intermarriages; without feeling, however, for 
each other any kindred affection, and even without that ſympathy and fel- 
lowſhip which prevail in other countries among neighbours. The females 
appear to be more numerous than the other fex. It is computed, that at 
the leaſt five-fixth parts of the whole number of European deſcent (170 
are females and male children under manhood. © About one-fourth part of 
thoſe who are ' deſcended from Europeans, reſide at Cape Town, and 
about 'two-fifths of all tlie ſlaves. TE td. e Oe 5 E 
The people of this place are leſs the deſcendants of the Dutch, than of 
. emigrants from France (after the revocation of the Edict of Nantz) from 
all the Proteſtant eſtates in Germany, and from the Auftrian Netherlands. 
As there is ag egportation'but from Table and Falſe Bays, wines, grain, 
and fome other articles pay duties upon entering the towns. There is a 
cCionſiderable quantity of wheat ſhipped annually by the company to Batavia, 
 , Ceylon, and Holland. Cattle and ſheep for the uſe of ' ſhipping, are pro- 
vided by contracting farmers;'who pay a duty for this exclufive privilege.” * 
The chief juſtice, or fifcal, nnites in his own perfon the three diſtinct 


| "branches of g t the legiſlative, the judicial aud the executive. 
r . 1 e "B48 


- nominations and complexions, and, in gene 
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This legiſlator, judge and executioner, with high powers, poſſeſſes great 


rivileges and emoluments: he can impoſe and levy taxes for his own uſe; 
iſpenſe with laws; create new crimes z aw 2s for crimes of all de- 
7 


the lives and fortunes of the whole people. It is true there is a kind of 


_ controlling power, paramount to this highly privileged. perſon; but woe 
to him who dares appeal to that tribunal. . 


Moſt families manufacture their own articles of wearing apparel and 
houſehold: furniture; ſo that they are only obliged to import from Europe 


and Aſia the groſs materials, and a few of the ſimpleſt articles of conveni- 


ence, and ſtill fewer of luxury. Their ſtrects are ſpacious, airy, and reg- 
ularly laid out at right angles; and they ſeem to have inherited and pre- 
ferved the cleanlineſs of Haerlem and Delft. But there is one inconveni- 


ence which they cannot remedy with all their induſtry. The ſtrong ſqualls 
of wind which often force themſelves through narrow paſſes between the 


ſurrounding mountains, raiſe duſt in the ſtreets, in troubleſome quantities, 


in ſpite of the frequent application of water from canals and occaſional | 


gutters... 


_ Every houſe-keeper has good accommodations for boarders : but ſtran- 


gers are diſcouraged from ſettling there by political fineſſe. As the Cape 
of Good Hope has, for many years, been a half-way houſe for refreſhment, 
| out and home, travellers of quick conceptions, and fome genius, have had 
frequent opportunities of drawing the ſtrangeſt medlys of characters, and 
of remarking the various effects of wealth and climate on the manners and 

paſſions of men. The various degrees of rank, and the different ſtations 
and circumſtances of perſons ans e to and from India, have furniſſied 


ample ſcope for obſervations of this kind, © 
There is a neat, well-built town, all white, riſing in the midſt of a deſert, 


| furrounded by black and dreary mountains; or, in other words, the picture 
of ſucceſsful induſtry, But its appearance towards the ſea is not quite fo 


pictureſque as that of Funchal, in Madeira. The ſtore-houſes of the Dutch 
Eaſt India Company are all ſituated next the water, and the private build- 


ings lie beyond them, on a gentle aſcent. The fort which commands the 


road is on the eaſt fide of the town, but ſeems not to be of great ſtrength; 


beſides which there are batteries on both ſides. The ſtreets in the town 


are broad and regular; all the principal ones are planted with oaks, and 


ſome have in their middle a canal of running water, which, on account of 
its ſmall quantity, they are obliged to huſband by ſluiccs, ſo that parts of it 
are ſometimes entirely drained, and occaſion no very pleaſant ſmell. The 


national character of the Dutch ſtrongly manifeſts. itſelf in this particular, 


their ſettlements being always ſupplied with 'canals, though reaſon and 
. - common ſenſe evidently prove their noxious influence on the health of the 


inhabitants; eſpecially. at Batavia. 


The houſes are built of brick, and many of them are white-waſhed on f 


the outſide. The rooms are in general lofty and ſpacious, and very airy, 


which the hot climate requires. 


T pere is but one Calviniſt church in che whole town, and that is ex- 
tremely plain. It is but very lately that they have ſuffered even the Lu- 
therans to build churches at Batavia at this place; and at the preſent time 


a clergyman of chat perſuaſion is not tolerated. at the Cape, but the inhabit- 


anuts are obliged to content themſelxes with. the, chaplains of 1 3 Me 5 
e 7 12 endo © © a8 


diſpoſe as he pleaſes of 
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Swediſh Eaſt India men, who give them Fl ſermon, and ad iſter the ſa- 


crament once or twice a year. | F 

The religion of the ſlaves is as little regarded here as in the Colonies of 
other European Chriſtian States. The ſlaves belonging to the Company, 
who amount to ſeveral hundreds, are lodged and boarded in a ſpacious houſe 

_ erected for that purpoſe, where they are likewiſe kept at work. , _- 
Another great building ſerves as an hoſpital for the ſailors belonging to 

the Dutch Eaſt India ſkips, which commonly have prodigious numbers of 
ſick on board, on their voyage from Europe towards India. The vaſt num- 
ber of men, ſometimes ſix, ſeven, or eight hundred, which theſe ſhips carry out 
to ſupply the military in India, the {mall room to which they are confined, 
and the ſhort allowance of water and falt proviſion they receive on a long 
voyage through the Torrid Zone, generally make conſiderable havoc 
among them: it is therefore no uncommon circumſtance at the Cape; that 
a ſhip on her paſſage thither from Europe loſes eighty or a hundred men; - 
13 ſends between two or three hundred others dangerouſly ill to the 
hoſpitak. | on 1 | 5555 
ere is an ap6thecary's hop belonging to the hoſpital, where the moſt, 
neceſſary remedies are prepared, but no expenſive drug is to be found there. 
Patients, who are able to walk, are ordered to go up and down the [treets 
every fair morning; and all kinds of greens, pot-herbs, ſallads and anti- 
ſorbutics, are raiſed for their uſe in an adjacent garden belonging to the 
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Almoſt evefy inferior officer of the Dutch Company's government, the. 
members of council excepted, let their ſupernumerary apartments to the 
officers and paſſengers in the various Engliſh, French, Daniſh, and Swe-. 
diſh ſhips, which annually put in here, either on their voyage from or back. 
to Europe. fc 6 
8 d behind the town gradually riſes on all ſides towards the 
mountain, called the Table Mountain, which is the higheſt : the Sugar-Loaf, 
ſo named from its form; the Lion's Head, Charles Mount, or the Lion's: 
Rump. From theſe mountains deſcend ſeveral rivulets, which fall into the 
different bays, as Table bay, Falſe bay, &c. The higher grounds are cov- 
ered with an immenſe variety of plants, among which are a prodigious num- 
ber of fArubs. Abundance of inſects of every ſort, ſeveral ſpecies of liz- 
ards, land tortoiſes and ſerpents, frequent the dry ſhrubbery, together with 
a great variety of ſmall birds. Some antelopes, howhng baboons, ſolitary 
e and toads, are ſometimes to be met with on the Table Mountain. 
The view from thence is very extenſive and pitureſque, and all along the 
vallies and rivulets among theſe mountains, are a great number and variety 
of delightful plantations, of which that called Paradiſe is the moſt remark- 
able and enchanting... I: | 
The Aborigines of the country, who are called Hottentots, and who are of 
a mild and tractable diſpoſition, have been eaſily reduced to the condition 
of obedient ſubjects. They are a quiet, inoffenſive people, uſeful to the 
Datch in many reſpects, particularly in the management of flocks and herds 
of cattle. They have been very much ay ee in Europe; and 
it is ſurpriſing that the falſehoods which have been propagated concerning 


them, ſhould ſo long have gained credit in the world. It is not true, that 
they are in the practice of eating raw fleſh, or that they entwine their bod- 
ies with the-entrails of cattle. They prepare their food with fire; and 
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the _ Sometimes they have a cap for the head, and ſhoes for the 
feet o 


Me are informed by à late learned traveller, that the Hottentots live. 
much in the fame manner as the ancient Gauls, mentioned in Cefar's Com- 
mentaries; refiding in different herds or, tribes, on the banks of rivers, 
and near the foreſts 5 where they form ſo many diſtin villages and inde- 
pendent republics. By means of the rivers, the country about them is 
fertile in the production of thoſe roots and wild fruits on which the Hot- 


tentots in a great meaſure ſubſiſt; and the foreſts yield them the like ad- 


vantages. The Hottentot villages are all circular; the cabins of which 
they are compoſed being covered with fkins, and ſo very low, that a man 
muſt either top very much, or crawl on his knees, to get into them. 

They ſerve, indeed, chiefly to contain proviſions and their implements of 


huſbandry ; the owner himſelf never occupying them unleſs when it rains: 


at other times, he paſſes his leifure hours in ſleeping at the door of his 


but, where he hes on his belly, and expoſes his back to the ſun and the 
weather; waking now and then to amuſe himfelf with fmoking a certain 
ſtrong-ſcented herb, which hath much the fame effect as our tobacco. 


The employment of the Hottentots is purely paſtoral ;. their principal 
and almoſt only occupation being the care of their herds of ſheep and kine. 
Of theſe each village hath one common herd; y inhabitant taking it 
in his turn to be herdſman. This charge requires many precautions, very 


different from thoſe which are taken by our herdſmen, beaſts of prey being 


numerous and fierce in the ſouthern parts of Africa. Lions, indeed, are 
not very common there; but there are elephants, the rhinoceros, leopards, 


tigers, and ſeveral kinds of wolves, more deſtruftive than ours, together 
with many other furious animals that abound in the foreſts, and occaſional- 
iy make excurfions towards the Cape, and deſtroy the tame cattle. To 


prevent theſe misfortunes; it is the buſineſs of the herdſmen to go, or ſend, 
every day round his diſtri, in order to diſcover if any beaſt of prey be 


lurking in that quarter. In which caſe he aſſembles the whole village to- 
er, and makes his report; when a party of the ſtouteſt among them arm 
may 


e 
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_ themſelves with javelins and poiſoned arrows, and follow the perſon who 
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may have diſcovered the beaſt, to the cave or covert where he is lodged. 
Here they arrange themſelves. in two lines; the herdſman entering the 
Cave, and endeavouring to provoke the beaſt to follow him out, where he is 
inevitably: deſtroyed. | United among themſelves by the bonds of fraternal 
concord, the inhabitants of the ſame village live in conſtant peace.. But 
they take cruel vengeance. on the neighbouring tribes, on the firſt inſult 
that is offered them. The ſubject of their mutual complaints is generally 
the ſtealing of a ſheep or cow, and ſometimes only a ſuſpicion of it; the 
_ conſequences, however, are uſually very terrible, when they determine on 
revenge; as they take ee means, after having made this determin- 
ation, to make the aggreſſors ſuppoſe the injury forgotten; but no ſoon- 
er do they ſind their diſſimulation hath taken effect, in the ſecurity of the 
enemy, than they fall ſuddenly upon them with poiſoned weapons, ſparing 
neither age nor ſex, but rooting out at once the whole community z ſich is 
the method of going to war in this country. 3 IR 
The care of houſehold affairs among the Hottentots belongs to the 
department of the females. The men, indeed, are the butchers, and pre- 
pare the meat for dreſſing ; but the care of providing the vegetables con- 
cerns only the women. Pnus the mother of a family ſets out in a morn=  * 
ing, attended by ſuch of her children as are able to follow her, and car- 
rying the reſt in her arms or on her back. In this manner ſhe ſearches the 
woods and river ſides, for roots, pulſe, or fruit; of which having gotten a 
_ ſufficient quantity, ſhe returns, lights a fire on a large ſtone before the cabin, 
and, when the food is dreſſed. wakes her huſband, who fits down to his 
meal with the reſt of the family. The women are clothed with ſheep- 
| tkins, as well as the men; wearing the wool outwards in ſummer, and in» 
wards during the winter. er e 
His rokv.] The Abyſſinians, from a very ancient tradition, according 
to Mr. Bruce, attribute the foundation of their monarchy to Menilek, ſon 
of Solomon, by the queen of Saba, (Sheba) or Arab, rendered in the Vul- 
gate, the queen of the South. The annals of the Abyſſinians ſay ſhe was 
a Pagan when ſhe left Arab, but being ſull of admiration at the fight of 
Solomon's works, ſhe was converted to Judaiſm in Jeruſalem, and bore 
him a ſon whom ſhe called Menilek, and he became their firſt king. She 
returned with her ſon to Saba, or Arab, whom, after keeping him ſome 
years, ſhe ſent back to his father to be inſtructed. Solomon did not 
neglect his charge, and he was anointed and crowned king of Ethiopia, in 
the temple of Jeruſalem ; and at his inauguration; took the name of David: 
after this he returned to Arab, and brought with him a colony of Jews, 
among whom were many doctors of the law of Moſes, particularly one of 
each tribe, to make judges in his kingdom, from whom the preſent umbra 
(or ſupreme judges, three of whom: always attend the king) are ſaid an- 
believed to be deſcended. With theſe came alſo Azarias, the ſon of Za- 
dok the prieſt, and brought with him a Hebrew tranſeript of the law, which 
was delivered into his cuſtody, as he bore the title of nebrit, or high prieſt; 
and this charge, though the book itſelf was burnt with the church at Axum 
in the Mooriſh war of Adel, is ſtill continued, as it is ſaid, in the lineage of | 
Azarias, who are keepers of the church of Axum at this day. All 1 
Abyſſinia was thereupon converted, and the government of the church and =" 
ſtate modelled according dere, then in uſe at Jeruſale mn. li 
bog ee / 
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Mr. Bruce has collected a chronological liſt of the princes who have. 
reigned in that country, from the reſtoration of the line of Solomon, to the 
time he was there, in the year 1769. The kings of Abyſſinia are above 
all laws. They are ſupreme in all cauſes, eceleſiaſtical and civil. The lan 
and perſons of their ſubjeQs are equally their property, and every inhabitant 
of their kingdom is born their ſſave: if he bears a higher rank, it is by the 


king's gift 5 for his neareſt relations are accounted nothing better. Puniſh- 
ments inflicted on criminals are the eroſs or crucifixion; flaying alive, lapi- 


dation, plucking out the eyes + this laſt is inflited ufually on rebels. Ix 
is conſidered as a fundamental law of the land, that none of the royal fami- 
ly, who have any bodily defect or deformity ſhall be allowed to ſucceed to 
the crown; and for this purpoſe any of the princes who may have eſcaped 
from the mountain of Wechne, and who are afterwards taken, are mutilatec 
in ſome of their members, that thus they may be diſqualified from ſucceed- 
ing. The crown being hereditary in one family, but electine in the perſon, 
and polygamy being permitted, muſt have multiplied theſe heirs very much, 
and produced conſtant diſputes ;: fo that it was found neceflary to provide a 
remedy for the anarchy and effufion of royal blood, which was otherwiſe 
mevitably to follow. The remedy was a humane and gentle one; they 
were confined in a good climate, upon à high- mountain, and maintained 
there at the public expenſe: they are taught to read and write, but 
nothing elſe: 7 50 cloths for wrapping round them, 3, ooo ounces of gold, 
which is $0,000 dollars, are allowed by the ſtate for their maintenance. 
Theſe princes are hardly ufed, and in troubleſome times often put to death 
upon the ſmalleſt pretenfions. It is ſaid, that their revenue is fometimes {6 


 grofsly miſapplied, that ſome of them die with hunger and cold. The ſitu- 


ation however is not ſo diſtreſſing as that of the princes of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Serinaar or Nubia. There, no mountain is truſted with the 


© confinement of their princes 3 but as ſoon as the father dies, the throats of 


all the collaterals, and all their deſcendants that can be laid hold of, are 
cut; and this is the caſe with all the ſtates in the defert, weſt of Sennaar. 
The Portugueſe are fovereigns of the greateſt part of the coaſt, and have 
2 number of black princes their tributaries. | There are ſome independent 
princes who have extenfive dominions, particularly the kings of Paheme 
and Widah, the moſt noted of any for the infamous flave trade. Upwards 


of 200 years have the European nations traded with Africa in human 


fleſh, and encouraged in the Negroe countries, wars, rapine, deſdlation, 


and murder, that the Weſt India iflands might de fupplied with that com- 


modity. The annual exportation of thoſe poor unhappy creatures from Afri- 
ca for ſlaves has exceeded oo, ooo, numbers of whom are driven down 
like ſheep, perhaps 1,000 miles from the fea coaſt, who are generally in- 
habitants of villages, that have been ſurrounded in the- night by an armed 


force, and carried off for fale ! 


A. ſea officer lately vifited all the chiefs of the Negroes in the Englifh 
ſettlements, from Santa Apollonia to Athera, which is upwards of 250 


miles, and found the police and puniſhment of all "crimes fupported 


by the ſlave trade. Thoſe who commit crimes or trefpaſſes againſt their 


* 


laws, are, at the decifion of twelve elders; fold for ſlaves for the uſe of 


Their government, and the ſupport of their chiefs. Theft, adultery, and 
murder, are the higheſt crimes,” and, whenever they are detected, ſubject 


the whole family to flayery. But any -indiyidual, condemned to _ 
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for the crime of his relation, may redeem his own perſon, by furniſhing 


wo ſlaves in his room. Or when a man commits one of the above cardi- 
nal . crimes, all the male part of his-family are forfeited to ſlavery ; if a 
woman, the female part is ſald. While on the coaſt,” ſays he, I faw 
inſtances of this ſort ſo truly cruel, as made my very boſom bleed. This 
Rraffic in crimes makes the'chiefs vigilant. Nor do our planters, who pur- 
chaſe them, uſe any pains to inſtruct them in religion, to make them amends 
for the oppreſſion thus exerciſed on them. I ary ſorry to ſay they are un- 
naturally averſe to every thing that tends to it; yet the Portugueſe, French, 
and Spaniards, in e eee Rood in their attempts to inſtruct them, 
as much to the advantage of the commerce, as of religion. It is for the ſake 
of Chriſtianity, and the advantages accompanying it, that Engliſh ſlaves em- 
brace every occaſion of deſerting to the ſettlements of theſe nations. 

It is high time for the legiſlature to enforce and put an end to this moſt 
infamous of all trades, ſo diſgraceful to the Chriſtizn name, and ſo re- 


4 


ꝓugnant to the principles of a free gavernment, 
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F che African Iſlands, ſome lie in the Eaſtern or Indian Ocean, and 


U ſome in the Weſtern or Atlantic. We fhall begin with thoſe in. che 
Indian Ocean; the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandeb, Madagaſcar, 
the Comora Iſlands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. Boat 
Zocorxa. This ifland is fituated in E. lon. 53, N. lat. 12, thirty 


Jeagues eaſt of Cape Gardefoi, on the continent of Africa: it is eighty 


miles long, and fifty - four broad, and has two good harbours, where the 
Furopean ſhips uſed: formerly to put in when they loſt their paſſage to In- 
dia. It is a populous, plentiful country, yielding moſt of the fruits and 
plants that are uſually found within the tropics, together with frankincenſe, 
gum-tragacanth, and aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 
extraction, and are under the government of a prince or Sheik, who 18 
probably tributary 40 the Pore. i 

BarkLMANDER. The iſland of Babelmandeb gives name to the ſtrait 
' at the entrance of the Red Sea, where it is fituated in E. lon. 44-30, N. 
lat. 12, about faur miles both from the Arabian and Abyſſinian ſhores.. 
The Abyſninians or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, formerly contended with 


great fury for the poſſeſſion of this iſland, as it commands the entrance into 


che Red gea, and preſerves a communication with the ocean. This 


trait was formerly the only paſſage through which the commodities of India 


found their way to Europe; but ſince the diſcoyery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the trade by che Red Sea is of little importance. The iſland is 
of little value, being a barren, ſandy ſpot of earth, not five miles round. 
.\ | CoMora. Theſe iſlands are, Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, Angezeia, 
and Comora ;/ ſituated between 41 and 46 deg. eaſt lon. and between 10 and 
14 ſouth latitude, at an equal diſtance from Madagaſcar and the continent 
+ of Africa. Joanna, the chief, and which claims ſovereignty over, and 


exacts tribute from the others, is about 30 miles long and 15 broad, and 


affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are produced between the trop- 


5 es. Eaſt India-ſhips, bound to Bombay, uſually touch here for refreſhment. 
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The inhabftans are negroes of the Mahometan perfuaſs ion, and enter 
dur ſeamen with great humanity, | 
 Manpacascar. This is the largeſt of the African iſlands, a1 is ſituat- 
ed between 43 and 51 deg. eaſt lon, and between 10 and 26 ſouth lat. 300 
miles ſoutheaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 1000 miles in 
length from north to ſouth; and generally between 2 and 300 miles 
broad. The ſea rolls with great rapidity, and is exceeding rough between 
this iſland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming a chan- | 
nel, or paſſage, through which all European ſhips, in their voyage to and 
from India, generally tall, unleſs prevented by ſtorms, _. 
| Madagaſcar i is a rlealunt, deſirable, and fertile country, aboundiiig i in ſu⸗- 
gar, honey, vines, fruit- trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle, fowls, 
precious ſtones, iron, ſome ſilver, copper, ſteel, and tin. It affords an 
agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaign ; watered with nu- 
merous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh. The air is generally temperate, 
and faid to be very healthy, though in a hot climate. The inhabitants are 
of different complexions and religions; ſome white, ſome negroes, ſome 
Mahometans, ſome Pagans. The whites and thoſe of a tawny complexion 
who inhabit the coaſts, are deſcended from the Arabs, as is evident from 
their language, and their religious rites ; but here are no moſques, temples, 
nor any ſtated worſhip, except that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on partic 
ular occaſions ; as when ſick, when they plant yams; or rice, when they 
hold their aſſemblies, circumciſe their children, declare war, enter into 
new built houſes, or bury their dead. Many of chem obſerve the Jewiſnh 
ſabbath, and give ſome account of the ſacred hiſtory, the creation and fall 
of man, as alſo of Noah, Abraham, Moſes and David; from whence it is 
conjectured that they are deſcended of Jews "who formerly ſettled here, 
though none knows how or when. This iſland was diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, and the French took poſſeſũon of it in 1642; but the people 
diſliking their government, were driven out in 165 1; ſince which the na- 
tives have had the ſole poſſeſſion of the iſland, under a number of pelty 
| Princes, who make war upon one another for ſlaves and plunder. 
Mavnirius, or Maurice, was ſo-called by the Dutch, who firſt hs | 
ed here in 7 598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder ; but the 
*French have given it the name of THE IsTE or Francs. It is ſituated 
in eaſt lon. 56, ſouth lat, 20, about 400 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar. 
It is of an oval form, about 150 miles in circumf with a fine har - 
bour, capable of holding fifty large ſhips, ſecure aghind aß wind that blows, 
and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. The climate is extremely heal- 
thy and wee The mountains, of which chere are many, and ſome 
fo high that their tops are covered with ſhow, produce the beſt ebony in 
Ithe world, beſides various other kinds of valuable wood, two of which 
Fur reſemble ebony in quality; one red, the other yellow as wax. 
The iſland is watered with ſeveral pleaſant rivers well ſtöcked with fiſh ; 
| and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitful, yields plenty of re 
rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of cattle, deer, ats, and ſheep. It 
OY Aubje& to the Dutch, but is now in poſſeſſion of the French, 
Bous. / The iſle of Bourbon is fituated-in eaſt lon.. 54, ſouth lat. 
e 815 about 300 miles eaſt of Madagaſcar, and is about go miles round. 
There are many good roads for ſhipping round Bourbon, particularly on 
en and ſouth ſides; but "OY a gh gy = ride 
F | ecure | 
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Feure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the monſoons. Indeed 
the coaſt is ſo ſurrounded with blind rocks, funk” a few feet below the 
water, that coaſting along ſhore is at all times dangerous. On the 
Jouthern- extremity is a voleano, which ' continually throws out flames, 
. Mmoke, and ſulphur, with a hideous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to 
mariners. The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being re- 
freſned with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the ſea 
and land: ſometimes, however, terrible hurricanes ſhake the whole iſland 
almoſt to its foundation; but generally without any other had conſequence 
han frightening the inhabitants. The iſſand abounds in brooks and ſprings, 
and in fruits, graſs and cattle, with excellent tobacco (which the French 
Have planted there) aloes, white pepper, ebony, palm and other kinds of 
 xyood, and fruit- trees. Many of the trees yield odoriferous gums and res 
ſins, particularly benzoin' of an excellent ſort in great plenty. The riv- 
ers are. well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land and ſea tortoiſes, and 


every part of the country with horned cattle, as well as hogs and goats. 


Ambergris, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, are found upon the ſhore. 
The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, pigeans, and a great variety 


of other birds, beautiful to the eye, and pleaſant" to the palate. The 


French firſt ſettled here in the year 1672, after they were driven from the 
14and-of Madagaſcar. They have now ſome conſiderable towns in the 
land, with a goveraor ; and here the Eaſt India ſhips touch and take in 
refteſhments, {ef 255605 8 | RY YN OO 
Ph!here are a great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and on the 
£aſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where deſcribed. ' 
Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now turn round 
the Cape of Good Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, an im- 
menſe ocean, lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, having 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa, or the Old World, on the eaſt; and America, 
er the New World, on the weſt. In this ocean on the African eoaſt are 
che following iſlands that have not yet been deſeribed, viz. St. Helena, 
Aſcenſion, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, &c, Goree, Cape Verd, the Cana- 
Ty and Maderia iſlands. „„ „„ 5 
Sr. HELENA. The firſt ifland on this ſide the Cape is St. Helena, 
Fituated in weſt-lan. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 1,200 miles welt of the con- 
tinent of Africa, and 1,800 eaſt of Sauth America. Phe iſland is a rock 
about 21 miles in circumference, yery high, and very ſteep, and only ac- 
ceſſible at the landing- place, in a ſmall valley at the eaſt fide of it, which 
is defended by batteries af guns planted leyel with the water; and as the 
waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally difficult landin 
even here. | There is no other anchorage about the iſland hut at Chap e 


Valley Bay; and as the wind always blows from the ſoutheaſt, if a ſhip 


over-ſhoots'the iſland ever fo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. The Eng- 
Uh plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plantains, ba- 


nanas, grapes, kidney-beans, and Indian corn: of the 1 ſt, however, moſt 
part is deſtroyed by the rats, which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be 
deſtroyed : fo that the flour they uſe is almoſt wholly imported from Eng- 
land; and in times of ſcarcity they: generally eat yams and potatoes in- 
| | Read of bread. Though the iſſand appears on every fide a hard barren 

rock, yet it is 'agreeably diverſified with hills and plains, adorned with 


| Plantations of fut reer and garden luft, © They have great plenty of hogs, 
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belong ſtill to ben; they furpiſh ſhipping wks freſ 
as they paſs by. And ta the honour of the Portugueſe government, and 
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bullocks, poultry, dyeks, geeſe, and turkies, with whick they ſupply the 
ſailors, taking in exchange ſhirts, drawers, or any lght cloths, pieces of 


oalioo, ſilks, muſlins, arrack, ſugar, & c. 


St. Helena is ſaid to have been; firſt Ewa. by: the Portugueſe on 
the feſtival of the Empreſs Helena, mother of the Emperor Conſtantine 
the Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Portu- 
gueſe ever planted. a colony here; and the Engliſh Eaſt India Company 
took poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the year 
1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe, ' However, the Engliſh, under 
the command of Capt. Munden, recovered it again within the Tpace of a 
year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt India hips that lay in the 
road. There are about 200 families in the. iſland, moſt of them deſcended 
from Engliſh parents. The Eaſt India ſhips: take in water and freſh pro- 
viſions herę, in their way bome; but the iſland is ſo ſmall, and the wind 
o much againſt them out ward bound, that they then very ſeldom ſee it. 
The Company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-governor, 
N ſtore-keeper, who have ſtanding falaries allowed by the Company, be- 
ſides a public table well furniſhed,, to, which all eee maſters of 


_ chips, and principal paſſengers are welcome. be. 


Agcens108. - This iſland is ſituated in 7 deg. 40 min. ſduth lat. 6p0 
miles northweſt of St. Helena: it received : its name from its being diſcov- 
ered by the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion · day 3 and is a mountainous, barren 
iſland, about 20 miles round, and uninhabited; but has a ſafe, convenient 
Harbour, where the Eaſt India ſhips generally: touch: to furniſh themſelves 
with turtles or tortoiſes, which are very plentiful here, and vaſtly large, 
Jome of them weighing above an hundred pounds each. The ſailors going 
aſhore in the night time, frequently. turn two or three hundred of them on 


their backs before morning; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn many 


more than they uſe, leaving them ta die on the ſhore. 
Sr. Marrkzw. This is a ſmall iſland lying in * vi © and 1-30 
fouth lat. 300 miles to the northeaſt of Aſcenſion;: and as alſo diſcover- 


d by the Portygueſe, who planted and kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome time; 
ut afterwards deſerted it. This iſland now remains uninhabited, having 


| little to inxite other nations to ſettle there, except a ſmall lake of freſh water. 


The four following iſlands, viz. St, Tuomas, Princes\ Island, Ax- 


va, and FERNANDOPO, are lituated | in the gulf of Guinea, between 


Congo and Benin; all of them were firſt . IT doh ham” „and 
er and proviſtons 


diſgrace of the Weſt India legiſlatures, thers, are 1 5,000 Negro. Chriſtians 


in St. Thomas, inſtructed to read and write, who daily attend. Girine wor- 


hip, clean and well clothed, 
Care VirD [sLands.. "Theſe ilande are ſo called rag a. cape 5 
that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over agginſt which 


they lie, at the diſtance af 300: miles, between 23 and 26 deg. welt Tong. 


and 14 and 18 deg.-north lat. They were diſcovered ig the year 1460, 
by. the. \ Portugueſe, and are about 20 · in number; but ſome of chem being 
only barren, uninhahited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Jago, Bravo, 
Fogo, Mayo, Bonaviſta,. Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and 
St. Antonio are the moſt conſiderable,, and are = to.the Portugueſe, 
Them generally, Speaking, is very * in ee un 
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holeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, or the deſcendants of Eu- 
St. Jago, where the Portugueſe viceray reſides, is the moſt fruitful, beſt 
inhabited, and largeſt of them all, being 150 miles in-circumference, yet it 
is mountainous, and has much barren land in it, Its produce is fugar, cot- 
ton, ſame wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges and other tropical fruits; 
but the plant of moſt conſequence is madder, which grows in abundance 
among the cliffs, Here is plenty 'of roots, gardep-ſtuffs, hogs, and poul- 
try, and ſome of the prettieſt green monkies, with black faces, that are to 
be met with any-where. Baya, or Praya (famous for an action between 
an Engliſh and French ſquadron the laſt war) ſituated on the eaſt fide, has 
à good port, and is ſeldom without ſhips, thoſe outward bound to Guinea 
or the Eaſt Indies, from England, Holland and France, often touching 
here for water and refreſhments, | '  _ ! ... / Lf ON dn bog 
In the Iſland of Mayo, or May, immenſe quantities of ſalt are made * 
the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which at ſpring tides is received 
into a ſort of pan, formed by a ſand bank, which runs along the coaſt far 
two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade for ſalt, 
and have commonly a man- of- war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
with it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or more. The ſalt 
coſts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling it out of the pond, 
and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate. 
Several Engliſh ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry 
o Barbadoes and other Britiſh plantations, The inhabitants of this iſland, 
even the goyernor and prieſts, are all pegroes, and ſpeak the Portagueſe 
language. The negro governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com- 
mander that loads fal, and is pleaſed to be invited aboard their ſhips. 
The ſea water is ſo clear on this coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor, who drop- 
ped his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though many fathoms deep, 
and had it brought up hy one of the natives, who are in general expert at 
0 Tie iſland of Fogo is remarkable for being a volcano, continually ſend- 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks forth like 
_Z£tna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all che 
Fehr e e 8 . 
Gonk is ſituated within cannon ſhot of Cape Verd, N. lat. 14-43, 
W. lon. 17-20, and was ſo called by the Dutch, from an iſland and town 
of the ſame name in Holland, It is a ſmall ſpot not exceeding two miles 
jn circumference, but its importance ariſes from its ſituation for trade ſo 
near Cape Verd, and it has been therefore a bone of contention. between 
European nations, It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Nutch, from whom, 
in 1663, it was taken by the Engliſh 3 but in 1665 it was retaken by the 
Dutch, and in 1677 Abdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it re- 
mained till the year 1759, when it was reduced by commodore Kep- 
pel, but reſtored to the French at the treaty of peace in 1763. It was 
retaken by the Engliſh in the laſt war, but again reſtored at the peace of 
pig oy ⁵ TOE 1 | ; | 
| ES The Canaries, anciently called the Fortunate Iſlands, 
are ſeven in number, and ſituated between 12 and 19 degrees weft lon. 
| and between 27 and 29 degrees north lat. about 150 miles ſouthweſt of 
Marocco. Their particular names are; Palma, Hiero, Gomera, 18 
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riffe, Grand Canaria, Fuertuventura, and Langarote. Theſe iflands 
enjoy a pure, temperate air, and abound in the moſt" delicious fruits,” ef. 
'pecially grapes, which produce thoſe rich wines that obtain the name 
of the Canary, whereof the greateſt part is exported: to England, which, 
in time of peace, is computed- at ten thouſand hogſheads annually. 
The Canaries abound with thoſe beautiful little birds that bear their 
name, and are now ſo common and fo much admired in Europe; but 
their wild notes in their native land far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign 


Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 


150 miles in eirgumference, and ſo extremely fertile as to produce two 


harveſts in the year. Teneriffe, ( ſubject to Spain) the largeſt of theſe 
iſlands next to that of Grand Canary, is about 1 50 miles“ round, between 
28 and 29 N. lat. and 19? and 18 W. lon. a fertilę country, abound- 
ing in corn, wine, and oil; thongh it is pretty much encumbered with 
mountains, particularly the Peak. Captain Glaſs obſerves, that in coming 


in with this iſtand, in elear weather, the Peak may be eaſily diſcerned at 


120 miles diſtance, and in ſailing from it at 1 50 miles. The Peak is an 


aſcent in the form of a ſugar loaf, about fifteen miles in circumference, and 
according to the account of Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed in the 


. Philoſophical Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular; but lately af- 
certained to be only 1 3,265 feet. This mountain is a volcano, and ſome. 
times throws out ſuch quantities of ſulphur and melted ore, as to convert 
the richeſt lands into barren deſerts. The prineipal place in this iſland is 


Laguna, the reſidence of the governor. The town of Santa Cruz lies 
on the northeaſt {ide of the iſland, and has an haven for ſhipping ; the beſt 


anchorage not heing more than half a mile from ſhore, and very deep, with 
a rocky bottom. The ſhore is bold and ſteep, with the peak, which ren- 
ders this iſland ſo famous, riſing beyond it to the clouds,” 

Santa Cruz is about'three-quarters of a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth : the houſes are ſtrongly built of ſtone, and in the ſame faſhion 


_ -as'thoſe of Madeira. It has ſeveral peat churches, two of which being 


decorated with large, ſquare, and lofty towers, add much to the effect of 
the town from the bay. Fhere is one pretty good ſtreet, and not incon- 
veniently paved ; but the reſt anſwer to no other character than that of dir- 
ty-lanes. There are two forts at the eaſtern and weſtern end of the town, 
which command the bay. There are but few troops in this or any of its 
fiſter iſlands, and they are. equally deficient in clotting, equipment, and 
diſeipline. The militia is numerous, but never embodied, or called forth, 
except on very particular emergencies. The town, though by no means 
large, is very populous; the inhabitants are chiefly: Spaniſh, and ſuffer all 


the diſadvantages that ariſe from the proverbial pre and indolence of their 


character: for, notwithſtanding the abundant ty of this iſland, which 
yields the greateſt plenty to the ſmalleſt exertions, the general appearance, 
e e e 
/t is about 50 miles in length; and 25 in breadth; and 10 in circumference,” 
VW Es Anderſon's Embaſſy to China. | 
1 In aſcending this mountain, ſaye' Mr. Anderſon, we experienced three dif. 
tinct changes of climate in the courſe of our journey. In the firſt ſtage of it the 
air is warm, to that ſucceeds intenſe cold, which is followed by 2 volcanic. heat. 
The bottom is continual fertility, the middle 15 ſnow and froſt, and the top is fmoke 
and flames; giving the ſucceſſive effects of à gayden, an ice-houfe, and a furnace.** 
PETS 5 1 5 5 Embaſſy to China, 
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ef the people moſt evidently betray their poverty and wretchedneſs. There 
is another fort to the weſt of Santa Cruz, on a very elevated point, which 
Appears to be built with great ſtrength, and commands a part of the bay. 
The climate of this iland is warm, and, like: that of Madeira, not ſub- 
Jetta change. 5 | Embaſſy to China. 
The Canary Iſlands were firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthas, 
ginians; but the Romans deſtroying that ſtate, put a ſtop to the navigation 
on the welt coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay concealed from the reſt 
of the world, until they were again diſcovered by the Spaniards in the 
year 1405, to whom they ſtill belong. It is remarkable, that though the 
natives reſembled the Africans in their ſtature and complexion, when the 
Spaniards firſt came among them, their language was different from that 
ſpoken on the continent; they retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſ- 
ters of no ſcience, and did not know there was any country in the world 
„ Marinas. The three. iſlands called the Madeiras, are ſituated, 
according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine olimate in 32-27 north 
lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 welt lon. about 100 miles north of the Cana 
ries, and as many weſt of Sallee in Morocco. The largeſt, from which 
the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on ac. 
count of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is about 75 miles 
long, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference. It is compoſed of one con- 
tinued hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from eaſt to weſt; the de- 
clivity of which, on the ſouth fide, is cultivated and interſperſed with vine- 
yards; and in the midſt of this ſlope the merchants have fixed their coun- 
try ſeats, which form a very agreeable proſpect. There is but one conſid- 
erable town in the whole ifland,. which is named Fonchial or Funchal, 
three miles in length, and one in breadth, feated on the ſouth part of the 
iſland, at the bottom of a large bay; towards the ſea, it is defended by a 
| 2 wall, with a battery of cannon, and is the only place where it is poſ- 
ſible for a boat to land; and even here the beach is covered with large 
ſtones, and a violent ſurf continually beats upon it. The inhabitants con. 
fiſt of Portugueſe, mulattoes, negroes, and à few'Engliſh people. The 
religion is Catholic. The inhabitants are courteous and polite. e 
Though this iſland ſeems to have been known to the ancients, yet it lay 
concealed for many generations, and was at length diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe, in 1519 but others aſſert that it was firſt diſcovered by an 
Engliſhman, in the year 1344. Be that as it may, the Portugueſe took 
poſſeſſion of it, and are ſtill almoſt the only people who inhabit it. The 
Lene at their firſt landing, finding it little better than a thick foreſt, 
rendered the ground _— of cultivation by ſetting fire to this wood; 
and it is now very fertile, producing in great abundance the richeſt wine, 
ſugar, the moſt delicate fruits, eſpecially oranges, lemons, and pomegranates; 
together with corn, honey, and wax ; it abounds alſo with boars and oth- 
er wild beaſts, and with all ſorts of fowls, beſides numerous groves of ce- 
dar trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, 'maſtic, and bther gums. 
The inhabitants of this ifſe make the beſt ſweetmeats in the world, and 
ſucceed wonderfully in preferving citrons and oranges, and in making 
marmalade and perfumed paſtes, which exceed thoſe of Genoa. The ſu- 
ear they make is extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally of violets. This 
indeed is {aid to be the firſt place in the Weſt where that manufacture 
8 | | _ pay. 
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was ſet on fat, and from thence it was carried to the Braſils in tt. | 
The Portugueſe not finding it ſo profitable as at firſt, have pulled up the 
greateſt patt of their ſugar-canes,. and planted, vineyards in their ſtead, 
Which produce ſeveral forts. of excellent wine; particularly that which bearg 
the name of the iſland, malmſey, and tent; of all which the inhabitants - 
make and ſel prodigious- quantities. No leſs than 20, ooo hogſheads of 
„Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the greateſt part to the Weſt In- 
dies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, the Madeira wine not only enduring a hot 
climate better than any other, but even being improred when expoſed to 
e ſun in barrels after the bung is taken aut. It is laid HO eee ani- 
r Res lire here. 1 8 
No carriages are kept in this 1 bavke the governor and the Britiſh 
conſul 3 the ſubſtitute for them, among the higher order of the inhabitants, 
is a very fine {ilk net, of various colours, capable of containing a perſon to 
it in it; it is. borne by two men, by means of a long pole run through the four 
corners, which draws che net cloſe on each fide Ike a purſe; 2 ſilk curtain 
is then thrown over the pole, that entirely obſcures the perſon: who. ſits in 
chis curious vehicle, which is the elegant made of conveyance in viſits af 
ceremony, and to the occaſional entertainments of the place. Theſe, 
however, are always in private houſes, as there are no theatres, or any pla: 
ces of public entertainment, except the public garden, We 1 are 
frequent exhibitions of the moſt brilliant fre-works; 
There are very few: horſes ip-this iſland 3! mules and onen belng princi- 
pally employed bath for draught and butdews nor is it, eaſy to conceive 
the ſagacity and agility of theſe-animals in a fen 8 their- powers to the i ig; 
| ualities of this very mountainous! cou | 
Te.he military eſtabliſhment of the Madgiras i is rery limited, and dots not 
ſte” of more than $00 men. Fhe native militia, however, are numer- 
Hus, but they are never emhodied, except in time of danger and alarm. 
' "Theſe ſoldiers are moſt wretehedly clothed ; the regimental conſiſting of 
- a very coarſe blue jacket, with 2 vell and breeches of the ſame colour ; * 
Whole bound with a cdarſe yellow worſted lace, and enlivened with red 
facing. They wear on their heads a kind of leathern helmet; but the ar- 
tillery ſoldiers are diſtinguiſhed by hats: their arms and nee ar 
Lon the worſt kind, and kept in the wort order... | 
The climate of Madeira is well known for its W influence, as, ex- 
ceptin g che / month of January, when there are pram ins, accom es 
With violent thunder, it ſeldom undergoes. any cha 5 ſeaſon. Thoſe 
who have money may purchaſe here, as in other 1 all the luxuries of 
life; but they in general bear a very extravagant price, though the firſt peo- 
ple live in bie of great plenty and elegance. This ifland, however, not- 

5 Withſtanding its mountainous ſtate, muſt be conſidered, altogether, as a 
very fertile colony; and, AS 2 pictureſque object, nothing can exceed the 
romantic and beautiful views it contains, and the delightful ſpots that are 
covered with gardens and yiney ards.”” | | » Embaſſy to China, 

Of che two other iſlands, one is called Port Santo, which lies at a ſmall 
diſtance from Madeira, is about' eight miles in compals, and extremely fer. 
tile. It has very good harbours, where ſhips may ride with ſafety againſt 

| all winds,. except the ſouthweſt; and is er India men outward 
© 1 Lad homewrard teen Pa eee able barrenirock, 
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"Azores. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account 
ef Africa, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
which brings us to the Azores, or as they are called, the Weſtern Iflands; 
that are ſituated between 25 and 32 degrees weſt lon. and between 37 and 
40 degrees north lat. goo miles Weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of 
Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the midway between Europe and America. 

They are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel or St. 
Michael, Tercera, St. George, Graciofa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Cor- 
vo. They were diſcovered in the middle of the 15th century, by Joſhuz 

Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voyage to Lif- 
bon, was by ſtreſs of weather driven to theſe iſfands, which he found deftic 
tute of inhabitants, and called them the Flemiſh Hands On his arrival 
at Liſbon, he boaſted of this diſcoyery, on which the Portugueſe ſet fail 
immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, to whom they ſtill belong, and 

| vere called in general the Azores, from the great number of hawks and 

_ falcons found amotig them All theſe iflands enjoy a very clear and ſe- 
rene ſky, with a falubrious air ; but are expoſed to yiolent earthquakes; 
from which they ave frequently ſuffered; and alſo the inundations of 
furrounding waves: They are, however, extremely fertile in corn, wines 
and a variety of fruits; alſo in cattle, fowl, and fiſh. It is ſaid that no 
poiſonous or noxious animals breed on the Azores, and that if carried 
thither they will expire in a few hours:  - ala | 

St. Michael, which is the largeſt, being near too miles in circumference, 
and containing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice invaded and plundered by 
the Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the moſt im- 

ortant of theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, which is ſpacious, and 

as good anchorage, but is expoſed to the ſoutheaſt winds. It is gener- 
ally viſited by their homeward bound fleets from Brazil, Africa, and the 

Eaſt Indies. Its capital town, Angra, contains a cathedral and five 
churches, and is the refidence of the goyernor of theſe iſlands, as well as 
che biſhop. Ca Cas 1 ĩͤ OO Or eric Ho 
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TN. this place, I ſhall mention thoſe only which have been made in the 
LJ eaſtern hemifphere, having given an account of the others at the cloſe 
of our defcription of America, The parts diſcovered im this hemiſphere 
that merit particular notice, are New Holland, New Guinea, New Brit. 


tan, and New Ireland. We ſhall alfo here add z more particular account 
of the Sandwich Iſlands. %%% ᷑ ꝶpP⏑o”C ns 


c CONTINENT or NE]W HOLLAND. 
„ Sirvariow and Extent . 
. 1 _ Miles. RO” 12 112 E. 1 . 
Length 2400 | 110? and 153 E. lone. 
3 Hals 455 nn Wy and 43. 9.1%... 
II lies S. E. of the ifland of Java, and ſouth of New Guinea, in th 
Great South Sea. For more than a, century after its firlt diſcavery by 
\the Dutch, in 1616, it was thought to be a part of a valt ſouthern conti- 


nent, 
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perfectly 


ſometimes from the cold. Thoſe on the borders of the ſea co 


nent, the exiſtence of which had been a favourite idea with many.experÞ 
enced. navigators. | The great extent of New Holland, gives. it an un- 


queſtionable claim to the name of Con TIN ENT. 


The principal Capes are Cape Vork, and South Cape, which form the 
extreme N. and 8. points of the Continent. Between theſe Capes, along 


the eaſtern ſhore, are Cape Flattery, Cape Glouceſter, Cape Townſend, 


Sandy Cape, Smokely Cape, and Cape Howe. The moſt noted Bays are 


Botany Bay on the eaſt ſide of the Continent, Bateman Bay, ſouth of it, 


and Glaſs houſe Bay, Harvey's, Keppel, Halifax, and Trinity Bays, all 
between Botany Bay, and York Cape, on the Eaſtern ſhore. Shark Bay 
lies on the welt fide of the Continent about ſouth lat. 25% The capa- 
cious gulf of Carpentaria, diſcovered in 1618, lies on the north; York 
Cape, and Arneim's land, make the two points of it. 
The whole eaſtern coaſt of this Continent, except the very ſouthern 
point, was diſcovered and explored by Capt. Cook, in 2770, and is 
called NzEw Sourn WALES. It is claimed by. England on the old prin- 
Oe np. no ² V, ¼ͤĩ TW neg 
From want of opportunity to examine, no conſiderable rivers have yet 
been diſcorered; but, from the appearance of the country, it is conjectured 
that it is well watered. Two kinds of gum are produced here, called 
red and Dauer gums; the former reſembles Sanguis Draconis, but is 
oluble in water. It is drawn. from the tree by tapping, or ta- 
out of the veins of the wood, when dry, in which it is copiouſly diſ- 
tributed, It is a very powerful remedy in the dyſenter r. 
_ The yellow gum, as it is called, is ſtrictly ae not being at all ſolu - 
ble in water: it has the reſemblance of gamboge, but has not the proper- 
ty of ſtainipg. The plant that produces it is low and ſmall, with long 
y leaves; but the fruQtification of it ſhoots out in a ſingular manner 
from the centre of the leaves, on a fingle ſtraight ſtem, to the height of 
twelve or fotrtcen feet. Of this ſtem, which is like ſome of the Reed 


Claſs, the natives uſually make their ſpears. The reſin is generally dug 


up out of the ſoil, under the tree, not collected from it, and may perhaps 
be that which Taliſman calls Gum Lac of the Ground.“ 
+ There are a great variety of birds and animals found here, ſeveral of 
which, before the diſcovery of this place, were non deſcripts.“ 1 
The natives go always Actos. although it is obſerved _ ſuffer 

2 {| Gbliſt 
principally on fiſh. | On that part of the coaſt which the, Engliſh have in- 


| vaded, the natives have retired, and, from accounts, are much diſtreſſed 


for proviſion. A kind of twine is manufactured among them, which, with 
their fiſhing nets, is very neatly made from the flax plant. This plant 


| promiſes to be very valuable for the purpoſe of making cordage, and the 
fineſt manufactures. It grows in Norfolk iſland (a ſmall iſland N. W. of 
Holland, on which the Engliſh are likewiſe making a ſettlement} in great 


plenty, and with ſuch luxuriance as to reach the height of eight feet. 
Their cutting implements are made of ſtone. Several figures of ani- 
mals, of ſhields and weapons, and even of men have been ſeen carved ypon 
the rocks roughly, indeed, but ſufficiently well executed to indicate the 
»The reader will find cuts, and a deſcription of 2 number of theſe animals and 
birds, in The Voyage of Garernor Phillip fo Botany Bay,“ publifhed-by Joha 


Stockdale, Loudon, in 1790. 
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object intended by them. On the top of the hills, is the figure of a man 
in the attitude aſſumed by them, when they begin to dance, executed in a 
ſtill ſuperior ſtyle. That the arts of imitation ſhould thus precede in any 
degree thoſe of neceſſity, ſeems to be an exception to the rules laid down 
in theory for the progreſs of invention. Though they have made no, at- 
tempts towards clothing themſelves, they are by no means inſenſible of the 
Cold, and appear very much to diſlike the rain. During a ſhower, they 
' have been. obſerved to cover their heads with pieces of bark, and to ſhiv- 
er exceedingly. Their method of kindling fite is probably very labort- 
ous, as they are rarely ſeen without a fire actually made, or a piece of 
burning wood which they carry with them from 1 place, and even 
in their canoes. The perpetual fires which in ſome countries formed a 
part of the national feligion, had perhaps no other origin than a ſimilar in- 
ability to produce it at pleaſure, and if we ſuppoſe the original flame to have 
been made from lightning, the fiction of its coming down from heaven 
will be found to deviate very little from the truth. . 
In May, 1787, the Britiſh government fitted out a ſquadron of eleven 
veſſels, with 850 conricts, 5 the command of Arthur Phillip, Eſq. 
in order to form a ſettlement on this Continent. The ſituation determin- 
ed upon has been named Port Jackſon; ſouth lat. 32% 52/, eaſt lon. from 
Greenwich, 159® 197 30“. This place is about 9 miles from Botany 
Bay, and has a harbour capable of containing 1, ooo fail of the line in per- 
fe& ſecurity: A. plan of a towii has been regularly laid out, and from the 
lateſt accounts, the proſpe& was flattering to the new ſettlers. - . 
On the firſt arrival of the Engliſh, the natives were found amicable, 
hoſpitable, unaccuſtomed to act with treachery, or to take the leaſt advan- 
tage; and every precaution was taken to prevent this harmony from being 
interrupted 5 but from ſome diſagreement with individuals, or what is more 
probable, a diſlike of the encroachments on their territories, they appear 
to avoid any intercourſe with their new neighbours. „ 
Ihe natives, like all other barbarous nations, have ſome cuſtoms pecu- 
liar to themſelves. Governor Phillip, in the interviews he had with the 
natives, obſerved that the women in general had loſt two joints from the 
- little finger of their left hands. He was not able to find out the occaſion 
of this mutilation, but noticed that it was confined to the females . 
The men are diſtinguiſhed in a different manner: their fingers are not 
mutilated, but moſt of them want the right front tooth in the upper jaw. 
They alſo have a cuſtom of perforating the cartilage that divides the nof- 
trils, and thruſting through it a long bone or ſtick. _ | OY 
The women are not treated with much tenderneſs; and are kept in 
great ſubordination by their huſbands. They appear to be employed chief- 
| £ in the canoes, in which women have frequently been ſeen, with young 
children at the breaft. | V 
The inhabitants are not numerous, and are of a chocolate colour, mid- 
dle ſtature, and very active and courageous. Their food is chiefly fiſh, 
birds of various kinds, yams, fruit, and the fleſh of the Kanguroo, an an- 
_  ® Patterſon, in his Travels in Africa, tells us that he met with a tribe of Hotten- 
| {tots near Orange River, all of whom had loft the firſt joint of their little finger: 
the reaſon they gave for cutting it off was, that it was a cure for a particular fick- _ 
neſs to which they were ſubje& when young, It would b& a curious coincidence; _ 
| Nhould it be diſcovered that the natives of New Holland do it for any fimilar reaſon. 


\ 
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imal reſembling the Opoſſum, and peculiar to this continent. Their wea- 
pons are ſpears and lances of different kinds, which they throw with great 
dexterity. They allo uſe ſhields of an oblong form, made of barks 
Mr. T. F. Palmer; a reſpectable gentleman; who was tranſported to 
Botany bay by order of the Britiſh government, writes from New South 
Wales, to his friend as follows:  _ 8 5 

t Deceinber 15, 1794. — The tepdtts you have had df this country are 

. moſtly falſe; f will take upon me to fay, that it will ſoon be the region 
of plenty, and wants only v:r7ve and Aberty to be another Americas Naz 
ture has poſſibly done more for this than the laſt. I never ſaw a place 
where a man could ſo ſoon make a fortune, and that by the faireſt means 
agriculture: The officers have already done it, and this (J can ſcarcely 
expect to be believed) in 18 months, yet it is abſolutely fact; till then, the 
period of government, all private induſtry was repreſſed ; ev- 
ety one was obliged to labour for what he hated: Governor Gro/e totally 
reverſed the whole ſyſtem : he gave land not only to officers and free- 
men, but to convicts; he gave all convicts half of every five days; 4nd the 
whole of Saturday. By > 5 longer Fontinuancs of good ſenſe tranſport- 
ation here will become a bleſſing. I heartily wiſh that all the paupers of 
Great Britain could make intereſt to be Tent here, | . 
To i philcſophic mind it is à land of wonder and delight; to him it is 
2 new kreation; the variety of beaſts, the fiſh, the birds, the reptiles, the 
Plants; the flowers, are all new); ſo beautifully groteſque that no naturaliſt 
would believe the moſt faithful drawing, and it requires uncommon ſkill 
to claſs them.“ e e . 1 
| THE NEW HEBRIDES 
THIS name was given by Captain Cook, to a cluſter, of iſlands, the 
moſt northerly of Which was ſeen by Quiros, the Spaniſh navigator, in 
1606, and by him named Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo. From that time, 
till Bougainville's voyage in 1768, and Capt. Cook's voyage in the En- 
deavour; in 1769, this land was ſuppoſed to be part of a great ſoutherti 
continent; called Terra Avuftralis incognita. But when Capt. Cook had 
. failed round New Zealand, and along the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland, 
this opinion was fully confuted. On his next voyage, in the Reſolutionz 
he refolved to explore thoſe parts accurately; and accordingly, in 1774, 
beſides afcertaining the extent and ſituation of theſe iſlands; he diſcovered 
feveral in the group; which were before unknown. Thy New Hebrides 
are ſituated between the latitudes of 14* 29, and 20® 4' ſouth ; and be- 
tween 16929 4t', and 1701“ eaſt longitude. They conſiſt of the fol- 
lowitig-iſlands, ſome of which have received names from the different 
European navigators, and others retain the names which they bear among 
the natives, viz. Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, Mallicolla, St. Bartholomew, 
Ille bf Lepers, Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apeee, Three 
Hills, Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, Eorromanga, Irro- 


nua, Annatom, and Tanna. 


Not far diſtant from the New Hebrides, and ſouthweſtward of them, 
lies New Cartponia, a very large iſtand, firſt diſcovered by Capt. Cook, 
in 1774. It is about 87 leagues long, but its breadth is not conſiderable, 
nor any where exceeds ten leagnes. It is inhabited by a race of ſtout, 
tell, well proportioned Indians, of a fwarthy- or dark cheſnut 1 HW 
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few leagues diſtant are two ſmall iſlands, called the Iſland of Pines, and 


Till the late diſcoveries, was thought to be the north coaſt of an exten- 
| five continent, and to be joined to New Holland; but Capt. Cook diſcoyv- 
_ ered a ſtrait between them which runs northeaſt, through which he failed: 
Thus it was found to be a long narrow iſland; extending northeaſt, from 
the ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to the twelfth, and from one hundred 
and thirty-one, to one hundred and fifty degrees eaſt longitude z but in one 
part it does not appear to be above fifty miles broad. The country conſiſts 

of à mixture of very high hills and vallies, interſperſed with groves of co- 

coa-nut trees, plantains, bread fruit, and moſt of the trees, ſhrubs and 

plants that are found in the other South Sea iſlands. It affords from the 
ſea a variety of delightful proſpects. The inhabitants make nearly the 
ſame appearance as the New Hollanders on the other fide the ſtraits. 

North of New Guinea, is NRW BRITrAIN, which is ſituated in the 4th 

degree of ſouth: latitude, and 152 19“ eaſt longitude from Greenwich. 

It was ſuppoſed to be part of an imaginary Continent, till Capt. Dampier, _ 
found it to be an iſland, and failed through a ſtrait which divides it from 
New Guinea. Capt: Carteret, in his voyage round the world, in 1767, 
found that it was of much leſs extent than it was till then imagined to be, 

by failing through another ſtrait to the north, which ſeparates it from a 

long iſland, to which he gave the name of New Ireland. There are ma- 

ny high hills in New Britain, and it abounds with large and ſtately trees. 

To the eaſtward of New Britain, and in both the above ſtraits, are many 

lands, moſt of which are ſaid to be extremely fertile, and to abound with 

plantains and cocoa-nut trees. Gd SE 

CCC 

Extends in length, from the northeaſt to the ſoutheaſt; about two hun- 
dred and ſeventy miles, but is in general very narrow. It abounds witt 

a variety of trees and plants, and with many pigeons, parrots, rooks, and 

other birds. The inhabitants are black, and wWoolly headed, like the ne- 

groes of Guinen, but have not like them flat noſes and thick lips. North- 
weſtward of New Ireland, a cluſter of iſlands was ſeen by Capt. Carteret, 
lying very near each other, and ſuppoſed to conſiſt of twenty or thirty in 
number. One of theſe, which is of a very conſiderable extent, was named 
New HAN OVER; but the reſt of the cluſter received the name of the 
AptR4ALTy ISI 86 
Net ANIS. 


* 


% . 


- BESIDES the voyages already mentioned, another voyage was per- 
formed by Capt. Cook and Capt. Clerke, in the Reſolution and Diſcov- 
ery, during the years 1776, 1777, 1778; and 1779, in ſearch of a north! 
weſt paſſage between the continetits of Aſia and America. Aﬀer they 
had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, they proceeded from therice to 
New | Holland: in this courſe they diſcovered two iſlands, which Capt. 
Cook called Prince Edward's iftes. The largeſt, about 15 leagues in cir- 
cuit, is in lat. 46 53 ſouth, lon. 37 46'* the other, about 9 leagues in cir-: 
cCuit, lat. 46 40 and long. 38 8“ E. both barren and almoſt covered with 
ſnow. From thence they proceeded to New Zealand, and afterwards 
they viſited the Friendly and the Society Iſles. In January, 1777, they 
arrived at the Sandwich Iſles, which are twelve in number, and are ſituated 
r N 8 „„ deen 
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between 22 15' and 18 53” N. lat. The air of theſe iſlands is in gen- 
_ era] ſalubrious, and many of the vegetable productions are the ſame with 
thoſe of the Society and Friendly Ifles. The inhabitants are of a middle 
ſize, ſtout and well made, and their complexion in general a brown olive. 
Owhyhee is in circumference about 300 Engliſh miles, and the number of 
inhabitants is computed at 150,000. The others are large and well peopled. 
The natives are deſcribed as of a mild and friendly temper and carriage, and 


in hoſpitality to ftrangers not exceeded bythe inhabitants of the Friendly Iſles,” 
On the 7th of February, being nearly in lat. 44* 33“ north, and lon. 235% 


36' eaſt, they ſaw part of the American continent bearing northealt. 
Capt. Cook afterwards diſcovered King George's Sound, which is ſitu- 
ated on the northweſt coaſt of America, and is extenſive; that part of it 
where the ſhips under his command anchored, is in lat. 497 36“ north, and 
lon. 233® 28' eaft. The whole ſound is farrounded by high land, which 
in ſome places appears very broken and rugged, and is in general covered 
with wood to the very top. They found the inhabitants here rather be- 
low the middle ſize, and their complexions approaching to a copper col- 
our. On the 12th of May, they difcovered Sandwich Sound, in lat. 59 
34 north. The harbour in which the ſhips anchored, appeared to be al- 
moſt ſurrounded with high land, which was covered with ſnow ;- and here 
mey were viſited by fome of the Americans in their canoes: They af- 
terwards proceeded to the iſland of Unalaſchka, and aſter their departure 
from thence {till continued to trace the coaſt. They arrived, on the 20th 


of Augult, 1778, in lat. 70 deg. 54 min. Iom 194 deg. 55 min. where 


they found themſelves. almoſt furrounded with ice, and the farther they 
proceeded to the eaſtward, the eloſer the ice became compatted;:: They 
continued labouring among the ice till the z5th, when a ſtorm came on, 
which made it dangerous for them to proceed; and a conſultation was 
therefore held on board the Reſolution, as ſoon as the violence of the 
gale abated, when it was reſolved, that as this paſſage was impraRicable 
or any uſeful purpoſe of navigation, which was the great object of the 
voyage, it ſhould. be proſecuted no farther ; and eſpecially on account of 
the condition the ſhips were in, the approach of winter, and their great 
| 2 from any known place of refreſhment. The voyage, indeed, af- 
rded ſufficient evidence, that no practicable paſſage exiſts between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans towards the north; and this voyage alſo aſ- 
eertained the weltern boundaries of the great continept, of America. On 
their return, it unfortunately happened, that the celebrated and able navi- 
gator, Capt. Cook, was killed in an affray with the natives, by ar act of ſud- 


den reſentment and fear, rather than from à bad diſpoſition, on the iſland of 
Owhyhee, the largeſt of the Sandwich Iſles, on the 14th of February, 1779; 


' and his death was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Britain, but al- 
' ſo in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his merits and public ſer- 
oo were known. In his laſt voyage he had explored the coaſt of Amer- 
ica, from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 deg. 40 min. 57 ſec. north. After the 
death of Capt. Cook, the command devolved on Capt. Clerke, who died 
at ſea on his return to the ſouthward, on the 22d tr 


The two ſhips returned home by the Cape of Good ope, and on the 5th 
pf October, 1780, anchored a ns ary 
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| Covtaining the Nathel and Sitostzont of the .Chief Cities 8 Seas, Gulfs, 
Bays, Straits, Capes, and other remarkable Places in the known World. 
Collected from the moſt authentic Charts, Maps, and Obſervations. The 


Longitude is reckoned. from the Meridian of London, which 1 is 0 5! 37” | 


Weſt of the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich. 


Names of Places, 


— D060 | 


Tong. 


Provinces. Countries. Quarter. 1 8 
| h : D. M. M. 
Bbeville Picardy France Furope 50% N 107 E 
Aberdeen Aberdeenſhjre Scotland Europe 57.22 N 1.40 
— 85 : Finland Sweden Europe 60.27 N 22.18 K 
Acapulco Mexico North America 17. 10 N 101. 20 W 
Achem _ __ Sumatra _ Eaſt India Aſia $.22N 95.29 E 
Adrianople Romania Turkey Europe 432. 00 N 26.30 E 
r aer between NS. Europe Mediterranean Sea. 
Adventure (Iſle) Pacific Ocean Aſia 27 05 8 144.12 W 
„„ Languedoc France Europe 43.18 NM 38.33 E. 
Agen Guienne France Europe 44. 12 N 0.40 E 
St. Agnes (lights) eg Atlantic ocean Europe 49.56 N 6. A1 W 
Agra Agra Eaſt India Aſia 26.43 N 76.49 E 
A. Airſhire Scotland Europe 55. 30 N 4.35 W 
Aix | Provence France Europe 43.31 N 5.31 E 
Albar New York Vnited states America 42.48 N 73. 300 
Alby Languedoc France Europe 43.55 N 2.13 E 
Aleppo Syria Turkey Aſia 35-45 N 37.25 E 
Alexandretta Syria Turk Al 36.35 N 36.25 E 
_ Alexandria Lower Egypt Turkey Africa 31.11 N 30.21 E 
ALEXANDRIA. 4 way united States America 38.45 N 77.20W 
Algiers Algiers Barbary © _ Africa 36.49 N 2.17 E 
Amboyna © © Amboyna Ile, Eaft india ß 127.25 E 
Ambrym Iſſe South Pacific ocean Alia 16.09 8 168.17 E 
Amiens Picardy France Europe 49.53 N 2.22 E 
AMSTERDAM Holland Netherlands Europe 52.22 N 4-49 E 
Amſterdam ae Pacific ocean Aſia 231.09 8 174.51 
Ancona March of Anegiia Italy”. ©: Europe f N. 13.35 E 
Angra Tercera Iſle Atlantic ocean Europe 38.39 N 27. 7 
ANNAPOLIS _. Maryland United States America 39.02 N 76. 400 
Antigua (Saint N Iſle Carib. fea N. America 17.04 N 62. 04 
John's N : „ | 
Antioch Syria Turkey Aſia 36.30 N 36.40 E 
Autwerp Brabant Netherlands Europe 51. T3 N 04:27 E 
Apæ (le) Pacific Ocean Aſia 16.46 8 168.32 E 
Archange Dona Ruſſia Europe 64.34 N 38.59 E 
Archipelago Iflands of Greete Europe | Mediterranean Sea. 
A Ile South Atlantic Ocean 7.56 N 14. 27W | 
Aftracan 3 Aſtracan e 46.00 N FJ. oo E 
thens Achaia Turke Europe 238.05 N 23.57 E 
Auguſta Secorgia © Unit Had America 33-39 N 82 9 : 
| St. Auguſtine 3 Madagaſcar South India ſea Africa 23.35 5 43.13 E 
St. Auguſtine „„ E. orie North America 29.51 N 8. 40 
AVA Ava Faſt India Aſia 20.20 N 95.30 K 
Avignpn provence France Europe 4% 
"Aurora (Ile) South - Pacific. otean” Aſia 8e 8 e 


} 
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Names 4 Fiaces. Provinces. f ee ; Quarter. Lat, Tong. 
| D. M. D. M. 
Bl Eyraca Arabia Turkey - Aſia 33. 20 N 43.51 E 
Balaſore Orixa Eaſt India Aſia 21. 20 N 86.05 E 
Balbec Syria Turkey Aſia 33.30 N 37.00 E 
Balditia Chili Soutn America 39.35 8 81.10W 
Baltic fea between Germ. & Swed. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
BALTIMORE Maryland United States America 39.21 N 77. 48 
hepa Ile Atlantic ocean N. America 17. 49 N 61.55 
celona | Catalonia Spain | | Europe 41.26N 02.138 E 
Baſil, or Baſle Bafil Switzerland Europe 47.35 N 07.34 E 
Baſſeterre _ © Guadaloupe Carib. ſea N. America 15.59N 61. 40 
Baſſora Eyraca Arabia Turkey © Aſia 30.45 N 147 00 E 
Baſtia Corſica Italy Europe 42.20 N 09.40 E 
Batavia ; ae Eaſt India Aſia 06.10 8 106.56 E 
Bath omerſetſhire England Europe 51. 22 N O2. 16 
Bay of Biſcay Coaſt of France | Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Bay. of Bengal Coaſt of India Aſia Indian Ocean. 
ayeux "Normandy France Europe 49.16 N 00.47 E 
Bayonne _ » Gaſcony France.., Europe  45-29N on. 25 W 
- Belfaſt Ulſter Ireland „ Europe 250 N 96. 30 
Belgrade Servia Turkey Europe 435.00 21. 20 E 
Bencoolen | Sumatra Eaſt India Aſia 03.49 8 102. o5 E 
Bender Baſſarabia Turkey, Europe 46.40 N 29.00 E 
Bennington Vermont United States N. America 42.42 N 74. o 
BrRLIN Brandenburg Germany Europe Fa. 32 N 13.31 E 
Bermudas Bermuda Iſles Atlantic ocean N. America 33.25 N 63.230 
Bern Bern Switzerland Europe 47. 00 N 07.20 E 
- Berwick ; Berwickſhire Scotlan Europe 55. 48 N  or.qg5W 
Bethlehem Pennſylvania United States America 40.37 N 75.14 W 
Bilboa +. Biſcay ; Spain Europe 43.26 : 03.18W 
Birmingham Warwickſhire England 3 52.30 ot. So 
- Black, Euxine, ſea Turkey in Europe and Afia 1 
Bokharia Uſbeck Tartary.. Aſia 39.15 N 67.00 E 
Bolabola He , 8 ocean Aſia 16.32 8 151. 47 
Bologna Bologneſg taly Europe 44.29 N 11. 26 E 
Bologne Picardy France Europe Fo. 43 N 1.31 E 
Bolſcheriſæoi Siberia Ruſſia Aſia $2-544N _ 156. 42 E 
- Bombay Bombay Iſle Eaſt India AN. 18.56 N 72.43 E 
| Borroughtonnefs Linlithgowſhire Said n 55-48 N 3.44 w- 
Boſton FE, Lincolnſhire England Europe 33. te N 00.25 E 
eee Maſfachuſetts United States America 42.23. 15 N 90.58 
Bourbon Iſie South Indian ocean Africa 20.51 8 | 35.25 E 
Bourdeaux _ Guijennea France .. | Europe _ 44-50N co. a9 
Breda | Brabant Netherlands Europe Fr. 4 N | 04-40 E 
—— | Lower aer Germany: | Europe as N 08. 20 E 
BnESLAu Sileſia Bohemia - Europe | 5 * 
Breſt Bretany France Europe 48.22 N 04.25 E 
Bridgetown Batbadoes _ Atlantic ocean N. America 13.05 N 58.03 
Briſtol! Somerſetſhire England Europe 51.33 N 02.40W 
Britiſh ſea - between Brit. & Germ. Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
"Bruges Flanders Netherlands Europe 51. 16 N 03.05 E 
- Erunſwick Low Saxony | germany Europe 52.30 N 10.30 E 
Bruſſels r etherlands Europe Fo. I N 64.26 E 
Buda Fo Lover No r 7 Europe 47.40 N 109.20 E 
Buenos Ayres La Plata Braſil 8. America 34.35 8 38.26 E 
Bukaraſt Walachia Turkey Europe 44.26 NM 2856.13 E 
5 own 5 ow Jerſey. Unite States America 40.98. N 75.00W 
Abello poſt - erra Firma South 5 America 10.03 N 67.27\V 
Cacuao' "Tonquin. | - Eaſt India Aſia 21.30 N 205.00 E 
- Cadiz | Andaluſia. Spain Evurape 36.31 N 6.06 N 
Caen Normand/ France Europe 49.11 N o. 16 
4.Ca 4 - - Sardinia Na Europe 39.25 6. 38 1 
Cahor Sujenne France Europe 44.26 N 1.31 E 
r „ Lever bent Afim 30 N. 37-23% 
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Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. Nuarter. Tat. Tong. 
5 | 0 D. M. D. M. 
Calais Picardy | France Europe 50. N 1.55 E 
Calcutta Bengal Faſt India, Aſia 22.34 N- 88.34 E, 
Calao Peru South America 12.01 N 76.53 
Calmar Smaland Sweden Eurppe 56.40 N 16.26 E 
Cambray Cambreſis Netherlands Europe Fo. 10 N 3.18 E 
Cambeltown Argyleſhire Scotland Europe 55. 30 N S. a0 
Cambodia Cambodia Eaſt India Aſia 13. 30 N 105.00 E 
Cambridge Cambridgeſhire England Europe F. 12 N 0.09 R 
Cambridge Maſſachuſetts United States America 42 23 28 N 71.01 53/W 
Canary, N. E. Canary Iſles Atlantic Ocean Africa 28.13 N 15. 330 
Candia [Point Candia Iſlands Mediterr. Sea Europe 35.18 N 25.23E 
Candy Ceylon Iſle Indian Ocean Aſia , -.- 7.54N . 79.00 E 
Canſo Port Nova Scotia North Amerjca 45. 20 N 60. o 
Canterbury Kent England Europe FI. 16 N 1.15 E 
Canton 2 2 BY, China Aſia 23.07 N 113.07 E 
Cape Clear iſh Sea Ireland Europe 51.18 N II. o 
— Comorin Onthis ſide Gang. Eaſt India  Afia 7.56 N 78. 10 E 
88 Finiſterre Galicia Spai Europe 42.51 N 9.12W 
— Florida Eaſt Florida Nort America 24.57 N 80. 30 
.— of Good Hope Hottentots Caffraria Africa 34-29 S 18.28 E 
— Horn Terra del Fuegolſ. South America 55.38 8 67.21 
— St, Vincent Algarve N Europe 37.02 N 8.57 
— Verd egroland Africa I4-45N 17. 28 
. Cardiganſhirg Wales Europe 52. 10 N 4.38 U 
Carle ſcroon Schonen Sweden Europe 56.20 N 15.31 E 
- Carliſle Cumberland England Europe 34.47 N 2.35 
Carthage Ruins Tunis Barbary Africa 36. 30 N 9.00 E 
Carthagena Terra Firma South America 10. 26 N 7 IA 
- Carthagena Murcia Spain Europe 37.37 N 1. 30 
Caſan Caſan Siberia Aſia 55.43 N 49.13 E 
Caſpian Sea Ruſſia _ Tartary * Aﬀia . i 
- Caſſel Heſſe Caſſel Germany Europe $1.19 N 9.34E 
- Caſtres | 5 e France Europe 43.37 N 2.19 
St. Catherine He. Atlantig Ocean 8. America 27.35 8 49. T2 0 
Cattegate between Swe. and Den, Europe Atlantic Ocean. 
Ca van utter lreland Europe 54.51 N 7. 18 
Cayenne Cayenne Ifſe South America 4.56N 52. oW 
„„ Languedoe France. Europe 43.23 N 3-47 E 
Ceuta „ Morocco Africa 35. 04 N 6. 30 
Ohalons Burgundy - France Europe 46.46 N 4.56 E 
eder Bengal Eaſt India Aſia 22.51 N 88.34 E 
HARLESTON South Carolina United States America 32.45 N 79.12 
Charleſtown Maffachuſetts United States America 42.24 N 70. 58 
Charlton Ille Hudſon's Bay N. America 52.03 N 79. 0 
Chartres Orleannois France _ Europe 438.26 N 1.33 E 
Cherbourg Normandy Francq _ Eurqpe 49.38 N . 33 
Cheſter Cheſhire England Europe 53.15 N 3.00 
-Chriſtmas Sound Terra del Fuego . America 55. a1 N 69.57 
St. Chriſtop' er. Iſl. Caribbean ready N. America 17. 15 N 62.38 
Civita Vecchia Patro Di S. Petro Ita Europe 42.05 N 11.51 E 
Clerke's Iſles Atlantic Dees. 8. America 55. 5 8 34.3300 w 
Clermont Auvergne France Europe 45.46 N 3. 10 E 
Colmar Alſace France Europe 48.04 N 7.27 E 
Cologne Elec. of Cologne Germany Europe Fo. 55 N J. 10 E 
Columbia South Carolina United States America 33.57 N 380. 120 
Conſtance [2Lz Suabia f Germany, :; Europe 47.37 N 9.12 E 
 ConsTANTINO-= Ronania Turkey Europe 41.0 N 238.58 E 
ern, Zealand Ile 7 Betmnark Europe 55.40N 12.40 E 
Sorinth Morea „ Europe 37.30 N 23.00 E 
jCorxk. - Munſter. 9 Ireland Europe 5. 53 N 8.230 
ventrx Warwickſhire England Europe 52.25 N I. 25 W 
= 5 lle of Wicht England Europe 50.46 N | 1.14W 
* e N 127 X 5 
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Names of Place. Province. Countries. Quarter. %% 
: . oe i D. M. D. M. 
Cracow [5 " Little Poland Poland Europe 50.to0N 19.55 
Cremſmunſter non Germany Europe 48.03 N 14.12 
Cummin * Ile N. Pacifi. Ocean Afia 31.30 N 121. 09 E 
Curaſſou e Curkſſou Ille Weſt India America 11.56 N 68. 200 
Cuſco Peru + South ' America 12.25 8 70. o 
T\Acca Bengal Eaſt India Aſia 23.30 N 89.20 E 
KF Damaſcus Syria Turkey Aſia 33.15 N 37.20 E 
Dantzic Poliſh Pruſſia Poland Europe 54.22 N 18.38 E 
Dar Gaſcony France Europe 43.42 N o. 58 
Delft Holland Netherlands Europe 52.06 N 4.05 E 
ethi Delhi Eaſt India Afia 29.00 N 76.30 E 
Derbent Daghiſtan Fell > Af * Jr ar N 50.30E 
Derby Derbyſhire England Europe 52.58 N . 300 
Derry lter Ireland Europe 54.52 N 7.40 
Dieppe Normandy France © Europe | 49.55N 0.59 E 
Dieu Suzerat - Eaſt India Alla: N 9.30 E 
Dijon e ec France _ Europe 47.9 N 4.5% E 
Dübengen Zuabia Germany Europe 48.30 N 10.19 E 
Dol © Bretagne France Europe 48.33 N 1. AI W 
Dominica - * Windward Illes Weſt india America 15.18 N 61. 22 
Dover EKent England Europe 51.0% N 1.73 E 
Dover Delaware United States America 39.0 N 75. 340 
KESDEN - Saxony | Germany” Europe Fr. O N 13.30 E 
Dreux Orleannois France Europe 48.44 N 1.16 E 
'DvnLin _ Leinſter Ireland Europe 53.21 N 6.01 
Dumbarton Dumbartonſhire Scotland Europe 55. 44 N A4. 2000 
Dumfries Dumſriesſhire Scotland Europe 55.08 N 3.25 
Dunbar Haddington Scotland Europe 55.58 N 2.25 
Pundee N Forfar e Europe 58.26 N „ 2.48 0 
Dungeneſs Kent England Europe $50.52 N T. Ol E 
Dunkirk Flanders Netherlands Europe 51.02 N 2.27 E 
urham Durham Englang Europe 54.48 N 54 5W 
Aoowe iſle Pacific Ocean Ala 31.248 174.25 
3 Faſter Ille Pacific Ocean America 27.96 8 To. 1 
. Ocean betw. the N. w. pe N.Americaand N.E. of Aa N. Pacific Ocean. 
_Edenton * Carolina United States America 36.54 N 77. 0 
Evinnuro _ Edinburgſhire Scotland Europe 35.57 N . 309 
Edyſtons | Eng. Channel England Europe 08M 4498 
Elbing wy Pruſſia” Poland Europe 54.15 N 20.00 E 
Men e Sermanßx Europe 53.25 N 7.10 E 
natum Ife Paeiſße Ocean hi: Afia 20103 169439 E 
Enebrun Dauphin 1 France Europe 44. 34 N ; . 34 E 
En liſn Channel e Eng. & France Europe 5 Ocean. 
Topkefas ' \Natofia ' Turk ey \ Ag” 2 2703 8 
8 lle Pacific Ay Ocean | Afia 6 16 8 169. 23 E 
Erzerum Tarcomania CPC 3336 5 „ 1 
Ethiopian Sea Coaſt of n > Alrics* Atlantic Ocean. 
Evreux Wr mandy „„ F. 49.01 „  - 1 
Euſtatia Town | Carib. fea Weſt India N. America 17. 29 N 63.0 
Exeter | Devonſhire England Furope Jo. 44 N 3.2 
Alkirk Sterling Scotlanek Europe 557 JN 3 48 
Falmouth Cornwall England Europe $0.08N 4.57 
2 town „ e Europe 38.32 N 28.36 
Fayettyille N. Carolina United States Athetica ' 35. 78.50 U 
Ferdin. Naronka e Attierica 3.568 332.43 0 
eres —_ * Italy ft Europe 44.54 N 11.41 E 
erro (Town) 3 Atlantic Ocean Afriea 27.41N » 17-40 
Fe Fetrol 44 - Spain * Europe 43.30 F, 40% 
Fez . 2 . Morocco Africa 33.30 N 5 6.00W 
| rence „ Tüten,; _ Italy yr, Europe  23.46N 11.07 E 
Flores Azores | AtlanticOcean Europe . 39.34 30.51 
ASt pong W | N Europe 4.0 N 3-10, 
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PE” 15 D. M. D. M. 
Fort St, David Coromandel Eaſt India _ Afia © 13.05 N 80.55 E 
France (Ine of) Indian Ocean Africa 20.09 8 57.33 E 
Francfo. on Main Franeonia Germany Europe 49.55 N 8.40 E 
Fra wenburg Poliſh Pruſſia Europe 4.22 N 20.12 E 
Fuego Ile Cape Verd Atlantic Ocean Africa 14.56 N 24.23 
Funchal Madeira Atlantic Ocean Africa . 3 N 7. W 
. Pacific | Ocean Aſia 17.11 8 143. t 
33 Dauphine France Europe 44.33 N 6.09 E 
Geneva Geneva Switzerland Europe 46,14 N 6. o E 
Gs. . Genoa Italy Europe 44.25 NM 8.30 E 
Genes Savoy Italy Europe 44.25 N 8.40 E 
St. George” $ ile Azores Atlantic Ocean Europe 38. 39N 27:55W 
St. George's Fort Coromandel © Eaſt India Aſia ©. N 80.33 E 
St. Georgeſtown, Bermudas Atlantic Ocean N. America 32.45 N 63. 30 
Georgetown South Carolina United States America 33.30 N 78. 42 
Ghent Flanders Netherlands Europe 51.03 N 3.48 E 
Gibraltar bo Andalufia . Spain Europe . 36.05 N FJ. 7 
Glaſgow Lanerkſhire Scotland Europe 35.5 N 4. 10 
Glouceſter © _ Glouceſterſhire Eogland Europe «51.05 N 2.16W 
Goa Malabar Eaſt India Aſia 131 N 73.50 E 
Goat Iſle: Indian Ocean Aſia 13.55 N 120.07 E 
; ombroon Farſiſtan ; | Perfia p Aſia 27.30 N 74.20 E 
Gomera mn; Canaries Atlantic Ocean Africa 28.05 N 17. 0 3 
Good Hope Town Hottentots Caffres Africa 33.65 8 18.28 E 
Goree Atlantic Ocean Africa 4.40 N 17. 20 
| Gottenburg - Gothland Sweden Europe 57.42 N 11.43 E 
Gottengen Hanover Germany «Europe 5. 31 N 9.58 E 
Granville Normandy. - France Europe 438. 50 N 1. 32 
Gratioſa Azores Atlantic Ocean Europe 39.02 N 27. S3 
Grata Stiria Germany Europe 47. N 15. 29 E 
Gravelines «By, Flanders Netherlands Europe 30.59 N 2.13 E 
Greenock Renfrewſhire Seotlanek Europe 335.5 N 4. 22 * 
GREENWICH Obſervatory | England — Europs 51.28 40% N 0.05 37" 'E 
Gryphiſwald Pomerania Germany Furope 54.04 N 13.44 E 
Gaudaloupe Caribbean Sen N. America 15. 59 N 61. S4 
Gnam Ladrone ey Eaſt India /FwAſia 14.00 N 140.30 E 
Sulf of Bothnia Coaſt of Sweden Europe Baltic Seca. 
— of California between Califor. & Mex. N. America Pacific Ocean. 
of Finland between Swed. &Ruſſia Europe Baltic Sea. 


Toft. Lawrence Coaſt of New Brunſw; N. America Atlantic Ocean. 


1 
£ £ * 


— of Mexico Coaſt of exico _ N. America Atlantic Ocean. | - 
— of Ormus between Perſia & Arabia Aſia Indian Ocean. f 
— of Perſia between Perſia & Arabia Aſia Jy Indian Ocean. ; 
— of Venice between Italy & Turkey Europe Mediterranean Sea. 0 
TAcrlm Folland Netherlands Europe 32. N 4.10 E 
Hague Holland Netherlands Europe 32.04 N 4.22 E 
Band Holſtein Germany Europe $53.34N 9.55 E 
Halifax FVorkſfire England Furope 33.45 N 1. Sa 
| Harrpax Nova Scotia. | North America 44.40 N 63.15 
nover Saxony Germany | Europe 32.32 N 9.35 E 
Hartford Connecticut United States America 41.0 N 72. 
Haſtings Suſſex England Europe Jo. 5 N 0406 E 
lavannzh + Cuba _ . Iſland _ ©. N. America 23. N 82.13W 
Havre de Grace Normandy France Europe 49.29 N 0.10 E 
La Heeſe Dutch Flanders Netherlands Europe 51.25 N 4.50 E 
St. Helena South Atlantic Ocean Africa 15.55 8 S. AA 
Hellefpont Medi. & Black 8. Europe and Aſia or OE; | 
Hernofand W. Bethinia Sweden | Europe 62.38N ; 17.58 E 
Hereford Herefordſhire England Europe 32.06 N 2.38 E 
Hervey's Ile South | Pacific Ocean Aſia - 19.17 8 153-43W 
Hoai Nagham Kian Nan China Aſia 33,34 N 118.54 E 


Lim 
* 3 


* 


Iſthmus of Suez jqins Africa to Aſia: : 
of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greed, © | | 
of Panama, joins North and South America. TE 
| of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther Ladia, Aſia. ; 
Mediterra: Sea 
Arabia Felix 


tick ine 
Judda 


—_—. 
Aratſchatks 
| Kedgere | 


| rr ba 
| Kilmarnock 


Kingſale 
KinGsrox 


Kiow 


LXM Grow K. 
Leyden 4 85 
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Wames of Places. - Provinces. 
Ea Hoghe Cape | Norniandy 
Hood's Ile South, 
Hoogſtraten Brabant 
Howe's Ile South 
Huabine Iſle South 
Hudſon's Bay Coaſt of 
Hudſon Houſe New Britain 
Hull Yorkſhire 
Phan Siberia 
aneiro (Rio) 
| Moldavia 
A. "Head Java Iſle 
eddo Japan Ile 
ſalem Paleſtine 
mmer Iſle South 
Indian Ocean 
ingoldſtadt Bavaria 
Inverneſs Inverneſsſtire 
St. John's Towñr Antigua - 
St. John's Towri Newfoundland 
St. Joſeph's California 
triſh Sea between G. Britain and 
Irrananie Iſle South ö 
HMamabad © Bengal 
Ifle of Pines South : 
18yranan lrac Agent” 


Siam 
Siberia 


Bengal 
e hire 


Airſhire 


Munſter 


Jamaica 


Ukraine 


Lapland 


Pruſſia 


Teneriffe 
ln Lahor 
.. Lancaſhire. 
© Pennſylvania | 
Alſare 
Schonen 
Canton of Vaud 
Porkſhire 
Leiceſterſhire 


0 Eiſhop of dr. 
. * | 


. Countries. 


France 


Pacific Ocean 
Netherlands 


Pacific Ocean 


Pacific Ocean 
Labrador 
North 


England 
Ruſſia 
Braſil 


Turkey 
Eaſt India 


Eaſt India 


a — 


Turkey 


Pacific Ocean 


Coaſt df India 


Germany 


Scotland 


Leeward Ifles 
North 


Mexico 


Ireland, Europe Atlantic Ocean 


Pacific Ocean Aſia 
Eaſt India 


Pacific Otcan 


Perſia 


Italy | 


: Arabia 
_ Eaſt India 


© Ruſha 


Scotland 
Ireland 
Weſt India 


Eaſt India 
Scotland 


Ruſſia 


Ruſſia 
Poland 
Canaries 
- Eaſt India 

f England ; 
United States 


France 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
England 
England 
SGermany 
Scotland 


Ocean 


_-  Syna 


- 


England 
> France 


United States 


Netherlands 


Netherlands 
- South hai 4 


5 an 


1 4 


. 


Quarter. Tat. Lone, 
| D.M. Do KM, 
Europe 49 44 N 1. 510 
Aſia 9.26 8 138.470 
Europe $1.24 N 4.52 E 
Aſia 156.46 8 154.0 
Aſia 16.44 8 1351. O W 
N. America N. Atlantic Ocean. 
America Fo. oN 160. 250 
Europe 53.45 N 0.12W 
Aſia 62.01 N 129.52 E 
8. America 22.54 8 42.38 
| 1 47.08 N 27.34 E 
Afia 6.49 8 106.55 E 
Aſia © 36. 20 N 139.00 E 
Aſia 31.55 N 35.25 E 
AUR 19.76 S 169.51 E 
Aſia . 
Europe 8. 45 N 11.27 E 
Europe 37.33 N 4. 2 
N. America 17. 04 N 62.04 E 
America 47.32 N 52. 21 
N. America 23.03 N 80 37 
19.31 8 io⸗ 26 E 
Aſia : ad 9.0 E 
Aſia 1 22.388 167.43 E 
Aſia 32.46% N N 
. | 
Europe 3B. 56 1.40 2 
Aſia 21.2 49.27 E 
Alia 14 +4 bo 100.55 E 
Aſia 57. GN 163.00 E 
Aa 2.8 N 88.55 E 
Europe 55.38 N Oo. TZ 
Furope 55.38 N 04.30 
Europe FT. 3a N 08. 20 
America 18.5 N 76.38 
Europe Jo. 30 N 31.12 E 
Europe 68.5% NM 33.13 E 
Europe 54. 43 of S235 E 
AtlanticOc. p$ 16.130 
Aſia 445 N 353 
Europe w_ N. e 
America 40.02 N 706. a0 
Europe 49. Tf N 08.02 KE 
Eufope 55.52 N 1E 
Europe 46. Jr N 06. 50 E 
Europe 33.48 N or. 29 
Europe 54.38 N or. og 
Europe 51.19 N 12.25 E 
Europe 55.58 NM 3. 
Aſia +£ 5:29 3 16885 K 
Europe 5.26 N 04.36 
Europe 45. 18 N o00.52W 
Aſia Mediterranean ea 
America 38.25 N 85 9 
Europe 5. f N 04.32 E 
Europe 50,37 N 
| America 12.0 8 


x 1 2 22255 
„ 5:7 urope 45-4 
—— 1 33. 472 
Linlthgowlhire Scotland Europe 38: 56E 
_ Auſtria * Germagy 3 2 >" 6 "A 
. Effremadura © *'Portii Europe 38:42N 
French 2 . 2 $0.33 N 
| Fat England Ep Fa. 43. N ä 
., Cornwall England Burope "29-57 
15 Middleſen En land Europe 
" Uiter © Ireland: Europe : 
Pope 's Territory, Italy, Europe 4 TION 
ape Breton Iſle Nerd America 45:53. 
eorgia United ente America 32.00 N 
Auſtrian Brabant "Netherlands Europe 50.53 N 
Siam ä "Eaſt India' Aſia 14.4 N 
Folſtein a Germany Europe 34.00 N 
Windward me. Weſt India | "IN. America T3 24 N | 
ond, 5 0 Sweden 3 Europe FJ. A N 
3332 5 France Europe 48.3% N 
Netherlands Europe 49.37 N 
N France 5 rr "45:45 N 
| on 50 = Rk Aſia 23. 1 N 
| hes ne e India Aſia 85. og S _, 179. 
en > Fancha 3 CS _ | Africa. © | 32.37 N e 
Aar Coro andel India Aſia 13.84 N 
Ne Caſtle aA in Europe 48.5 N 
ine South Paci Aſia * "10.25 8 
Miderca 3 WL Sea Europe 39 cal 
Mleciiterr. Sea Eur urope 1, 39:35 N | 
| ia Afia 02.12 N 
| "'FX.OT 
cean A 25 SN 
. . Europe 18.38 N 
| Bw  $5:54N . 
124.36 N 
5 45.0 N . 
: S8. America 15 SSN "ON 
rr] * United States es, ..39:3 4 
— F es 1277 
artha' St. as Terra Firma © OO.” K. .26N 
St. * 4 s iſle Carribbean ines Weſt- India America 55 18.04 N 
Carribbean ies Weſſ-India America Is -44, N 
's Ile Scilly Hes * 1 i 49:57 N 


< 1 1 3 
ES IE * AN 1.8 
Aſia 17.32 8 148.8 ) 1 
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wars 472 . Bi 8 a. 
Paciſic Ocean, Afia 13.38 8 wy” 
| Atlantie Ocean Africa 28.36 N — 485 
2 3 .c-,...; Pacific Ocean Aſia 5 18.00 * 1 
—_ „ OF __ 5 Tas Fi 15 Aſia 330 N 00 
| 55 38.4 88.4% N 
- Ghia: 855 — 
Europe © 48.50 
Ne Europe 4445s N 
„ Afis N 
cean Europe  6535N 
ks Europe 43-15N 4 
Ocean Africa 37:52 8 
„ Alia 39354 N 


* Aſia 580 | 2 ER 1 
ebe f „ 
America 30.2 N EE 


. 5 Pembrokeſhire 


2 ENSACOLA 55 927 | 
8 Fare een, 
. e | A I N 
5 8 47 * a Europe * 4 3 N 2 pa : | 
i» Europe . N 3 e 


„ 


S For I | 2 ; 


ites- America” 40.30 N 
Cu, BS. I” 
N. America x „ Sr; 
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AN IMPROVED 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


OF 


Keke Events, | DISCOVERIES, 1. AND INVENTIONS: 5 


Comprelienting, in one view, the Anal vsis or Oortmis of Singer 
. Heoronry, from Ge CnsAriox to the preſem Toons 6 266 


4667 J 1 
4003 EC 
3017 Enoch tranſlated into heaven. > 

2348 The old world deſtroyed by a de which continued 377 . . a 
2247 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poſterity; — _ 
God mĩiraculouffy confounds their ente, and thus: AE an 


| different nations. "—_ 
2234 Celeſtjal obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firſt gore birch s 
dug Viren, be dnn el ra, founds the l Lingdow of Egypt, which lated 166 
2I e lon of Ham, x 3 
years, to the conqueſt of Cambyfes. | 
20647 Mia, the ſon of Belus, fonnds the kingdom of Adſyris, which lafled adore 
1000 years. 
1927 R When be leaves, Haran to go ints 
2: Canaan, b-day ſojourning. 
1897 | The cities of Sodom and Gomorrah ae deſtroyed for their wickedneſs by fi 
EXVEN. bi 
x856 The kingdom of Argos i in Gras bag ger le- — 255 : 
1822 Memnon the Egyptian invents the letters. ' ' e TITS 8 


Ls Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flint. 
2 dies i in 3 concludes the book of Geneſts,comaining a period 
- 1574 Aaron INE in a Egypt; 1490, appointed by & page 


Ke oy ws prieſt of the Iſraelites 
1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in 
1336 Cerrops ons a colony of Saites from py —— 


dom of ens in Greece. 


1546 Scamander comes from Crete into rnd a Rogen the kingdam o Arr. 


1503 Deluge of Deucalion in Theſſaly. ''*- » Vir | | 
2493 CO OO the Phenician letters inte Greece; and buile'the citadel 
1491 Moſes performs a number of Miracles in 8 and derart 
„ dom, ere 8 efides childre 
; 1485 The fir ſhip — in 98388 — Dan whe 
q Wo 0 conn rr. 
14353 e firſt Olympic games celebrated at Olympia; in Greece. 
345% — — juke landef Moab, 
ee ops ee mee O year. 
1451 ue ractites, after To — enrbiDedits Jaſbes 
into the land arg, rr 
natives. af che period of the ſabdagicah year c.mruenceb. .. 
151 leo found in Greece from the err ee ee e 
2 The Tie rape Helen by Wa wehe 6b hdg ge tülh Seas war, and 
of Troy by the Grecks, which e g erte port prying + cityowas 
and burneeh : o * Be: $0905 1343 £537 ys 10 David 


1635 * 
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ere won 
| David is fole Kin 5 eee, 
1004 The Temple is ſo 7 dedicates by Solomon. 

896 Elijah, the prophet, is tianſlabed to heaven-- 

894 Money firſt made of gold and filyer at Argos. 

269 Te e dere ee er. c 3 AHO 
814 The n begins. — 
776 The 

253 Era of the building of ae in ſat; by Komulus, firſt King of the Romans, 


nn acer oh s ſiegerand the king 2 Le el e by | 


-who'carried the 
The GR edt clip © 0 fs moon on record. 
658 Byzahtium (how Conſtantinople) bailt by a colony of Athetians. 
604 By order of Necho, King of Egypt, ſome Phœnicians failed - Red 7 
round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. | 
600 Thales of Miletus travels into Egypt, acquires'the knowledge of geometry, aſ- 
tronomy, and philoſophy; returns to Greece, calculates eclipſes, and gives 
general notions of the univerſe, and maintain that ng ay; Bhai 


regulates all its motions. | Akte 5 
Maps, globes, and the figns of the Zodize, rnvemted 1 4 , the 
ſholarof Thales. 0 
597 N . ne ein toBabylon- | 
city of Sing taken, aſter a ſiege of 18 months 


362 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable ſcaffgle; - 
«£559. Cyrus the firſt of Rat A 
338 The kingdom of Babylon 1 erf that city being taken o Cy, » who, in 
43g aye Yr an ue — of the bay vis 2 155 
334 e tragedy acted at Athens, on à Waggon, by be ce 
326 Learning is greatly enccuraged gt Athans, and a „ 
515 The ſecond temple at Jeruſalem is i. finiſhed under Darius. 
30 Tarquin the ſeventh, und laſt King of the Romans, is\cxpelled., and Rome js 
— e a two. CORBY eee: tg ur dg tho battle of 


204 Sardis taken and burned by the Athenians, which, gave eden to the Teta, 
invaſion of Greece... et Ar 1h 


486 Eſchylus, the Greek Poet, firfkaning the . tragedy: - 1115 92 5 — — : 
481 Xerxes, _ of Perſia, begins his enpedition againſt, renee: .. 


© 456; Zara id Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive he; 
of gold and ſilver, M7 — weeks . 284 Pie = years before 58 
. crucifixion of our[Savigur. e s Spas 
"do A ga eee ee lor Selens i Pg 
451 22 — at Rome, und the lavs afthe ecke table compiled cvs 
2443 Cenſars created at Rome. | PE LES 0 e | T Kein, re, * dene 
* amr years cycle invented 2 Dogg | vx 


ofthe Old Teſtament finiſhes e ble 
RE e laſt of the prophets. 

-40TI Retreat of 10,000 Greeks, under Kenophon. 
400 'Socrates; the, founder af miaral — — — the Gennes A 10 * by 
the Athenians, who ſoon after repent, and erect to: his memory a ſtatue of braſs. 
379 -Beotian war commences in Greece, finiſhed: neon the: death of Epami- 
nondas, the laſt of the Grecian kerves. After his death, Philip, brother to the 
| King of Macedon, who bad been educated under him,privetely ſet out for that 

- — —  — — 
end ta the liberty of the Gracks ie kettle of Cheronea. 

. the Great. 

a 7 — — 5 — 8 


331 — — Macedon, ee es- King of Berge, nd other na- 
tions KOI e nen noon} my nd ent 2 
323 W „dib ping is « divided by his geadtaly ie e 


b after deſtroying — ere en nl es aer 
291. Darkneſs at Nome at hair ate ls d ver bo N 


290 Solar qnadrants introduced at Rome. | "_ 2 nas 
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bet Chriſt. 
285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his ical æra on Monda une 26, 3 
ing the firſt who found the ſolar year to conſiſt 4 of 365 Gn five hours 
and 49 minntes. ,: a BET. 
284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Rene: "enplags 6 faventy- two aterpre 
nate the Old Teſtament into eee alled 
269 The firſt coinage of ſilver at Rome. : | 
264 The firſt Punic war begins, and continues 24 years. "The chronology . 


Arundelian marbles compoſed. 
260 e firſk concern themſely erin aan alin and 9 the Ci. 
| ans at ea 
250 Eratoſthenes firſt een to ae the tt. 55 85 2 SM 


242 Conic ſections invented by Apollonius. | 
218 The ſecond Punic war begins and continues 171 years. Mage EDEN ths . 
and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles; but being abandoned and refuſed 
ſupport by his countrymen, fails in the accompliſhment of his purpoſe. 
190 The lt Roman army enters Alia, and from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the 
Afiatic luxury to Rome. | 
170 Eighty thouſand Jews maſſacred by Adtiochus 1 : | oy 
x68 Perſeus defeated y the Romans, which ends.the Macedonian gas 8 
167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 
163 The — df Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues 126 Years. 
146 Carthage and Corinth raſed ro the ground by. the Romans. 
145 An hundred thouſand inhabitants of Antioch maſſacred i in one day by the . 
135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. x 
. 63 Catiline's conſpiracy agai the-liberties of his country detected. 17 
52 Julius Cæſar makes his firſt expedition into Britain. 
47 en of ee between Cæſar and Pompey, in ore i is 
- defeate | 
: The Lbrary;confiin of de 5 burnt by accident, 
as The war 2 in 52 Cato . 
The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 
44 Cxſar killed in the ſenate houſe, after n POT: 5 pitched . and 
overturned the liberties of his country. l of Fi 
. irators Cæſar, an chief republicans, being 
yy The bat cd i the btleot Wie e ck Antony and Cleoparrs ar all 
41 e battle o tum tought, in hic areto _ 
5 defeated by e e nephew to Julius Cæſar. 
30 Alexandria taken by Octavins, and Egypt Fern to a Roman pro 
27 Ocavius, by a decree of 245 ſenate, obtains the title of Auguſtus 1 and 2 an 
abſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly. the firſt Roman ,Emperor. 
8 re is at eee time 50 miles in circ nference, and contains 463, O00 men fit to 
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The te temple 5 bands js ſhut by == a5 an emblem of univerſal . and 


5 aro at hom bark I Ggtemhon, ce Monkey 
| OY th 1. ext | 5 "op 
12 CunisT e the Dockers in 8 ple. „ 
F TT:. in a4 
183 is crucified on Friday, April pp EI . = [ 
Hlis Reſurrection on Lord's day, "oP th "FF As mean, May 14 i 
36 St. Paul converted. bole PT: 5 > 1 
39 St. Matthew, writes his Goſpel, _- % bak. | 
Pontius Pilate, kills himſelf, - if 


40 The name of Chriſtians firſt een e- usa. 5 
43 Claudius Cæfar g OT into Hricain. | 

| 44 St. Mark writes his 8 | 
46 Chriſtianity carried into 8 

49 London is ſounded bythe Romans; and in 63 bereue wits wal an 
f parts of which are ſtill obſervabl | "Rs © 
7352: Ne t ; ts Rome, e #TK 


32 The council os tb F 1 Fa 
85. LE OY joſpet. OE : 5908 
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6x  Boadicea, the Britiſh ee e naue, * is cert bon aber N 

Sbetöpſus, Fernor of Britain. | 
— St. Pau k ſcht in onde fo Rome—trrites his epiltles betoveen $7 ani 86. 5 
63. The Acts of the Apoſtles written. 


rs js ſuppoſed to be introduced into Britain by gt. Pal, er fome of his 


e abgut this time We 
on fire, and Ferse Er Br days; upon whith | 
8 againſt the Chriſtias. Mt pony 
67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to deatu. wy & PHY e eke. 
22 Titus mn Jeruſalem, Wer is raſed ebe! ground, and the e gh ma 
Jer 6 A dit 


! 79 Hd enlaneum orerwhelned by an eruption of Mount Velueius. | 
6 St.Jolia the Eyangeliſt wrote his Revelation—his Golpel in 97. 
996 ſecond Jewilh war you when they were all baniſhed . 6x 
139 Jofin metal if pol for the Chriſtians. ; i 
152 The Emperor ASTRA us tops the perſecution 80m de Chriſtians. 
217 The fi fro faid to be found in a caſk. Church yards begin to be trite, 
274 uk firſt AE; from India, and the manufäctory ol 0 * introduced ints 


Europe 5 
303 "The tenth genera} petition begins under e and "Oats 
308 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. 
308 Cardinals firſt inſtitutell. * 
313 The tenth ee ends by an edict of 7 Gbntavtine; wo Hoh the heir 
; gives full liberty to their religion. 
325 ard B e general cöuneil at Nice, when 318 fathers attended” ts 
where was compoſed the famous Nicene Creed. 5 8 
328 Con e removes the ſeat of em from Nome to 52 Wot m, 
thence forward called Conſtantinople. ebe do 
331 Conſtantine vrders all the eee temples to be deſtzoye Pg ol 
3 The T Juan, fur named the Apoſtate, Endeavours in ran to o tebulld the 


364 1 pri] empire is divided into the caſtern (Cor unfit tis epi) and 
weſtern (of which Rome continued to dee 9. each being 1 under 


mme government of different Emperor. In 

400 Bells invented b — — Panlinus of Nola in Caripag 2 Þt) 1. eee 
410 Rome taken and plun dered by Alaric, King of the” the pres} Sree pe Lak 

"412 The Vandals be Rar kate gdom in Spain. e eee e e 


"146 The Kingdom of France be ins upbi the lower Rite; under? Pharart 


Salique Ko confirmed by this monarch. e 
1426 The Romans withdraw their troops from Britain, and never return, eber the 
. Britains to arm in their own defence, and truſt to their valour: 
432 St. Patrick began to preachi in frelaud: he died x7th March, 4 3» aged 122 years. 
446 The Britains, now ih to themſelves, are greatly e e Scots and 
Picts; upon which they 8 naw make their complaint to the Romans, but 
receive no aſſiſtance from. tha 
447 Attila {furnamed CE Toa) Sd) with His Hus, e the Nömani e 


449 7 gern,, 7.4 „ invites the Saxots into Britain agat Ache 
455 The Saxons having repulſed 95 Scots and Picts, i invite o er more | vl I 
trymen, and 1 to eſtabliſh themſelves in Kent under He + IS 
476 one = ire. entire] 9 the ruin of geh ſeveral - 
| and ötlier Plires confiſti of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and 
other nr ele ene be Wks Wee 


the learned are deſtroyed. 
f France. ba 

28 N uf begins his 2 over the Br | aha 

5I0 Paris becomes ole c pa : 

516 The computing © ales, © me is gerne yt mig thn 

Ar r code of Ne, or . e HY K 
| BEES 210 2 gf, 2 8 
af 8 n 


$ ext e e * * of 


2 7 


„ e 


Aft. Chriſt. 
512 7. Tarts all over Europe, Aſia, and Ach cone ien 


L Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken 5 this imei. help. 
* Bells firſt — in ee 


3 


e WA 


Mah eee Medina in Arabi, 1 55 We Ge -ampat 
time from this æra, which in Arabic is called Hegira, i br e. the te 
637 Jerplalem-taken by the Saracens, or fallowers. of, Mahomet $005 


40 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by the Saracens, and * grand nde burg- 


we: ed by arder of Qiner-4heir caliph, or prince. 3 257 4 211 
664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. | 41 14. 
67 Building with ſtone introduced into England by . 

685 The Britans tatally expelled by the Saxons, and driven EE waa 3 
698 Churches fi firſt, begun to be. built in England. 


713 The Saracens: conquer, Spain. Their, progreſs tapped France by. Charkep Mat 


tel, in 732. = 


76 The controveely ese images begins, and 0 a ons many infurre&iqns.in 5 
Eaſtern empire | ö 


748 The.computing of years from the birt. of Chailt begup tn be uſed in, hiſtory. 


749 The race of Al become caliphs of the. Saracens, and. engourage learbing. Orr 


761 Thirty thouſand books burnt. by order of the Emperor Leo. a 
762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris is made the capital of the Saracen Empire, 
Fa 786 The ſurplice, a veſtment of the Pagan Prieits, introduced i into. churches. 
800 Ci agne, King of France, 4 the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
. ths weltern- empire, and endeavours in vain ta reſtare learning in Europe. 
323 Egbert bert King of Weſſex unites the Heptarchy by the name of, England. 
838 The Scats 5 Picts have a decifive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 


5 ge axe united by er * beging * eee of.the Scots. 


. 121 


386 Juries 6:4 inflicured. | 

396 Alfred the Great, aſter fubduing FOR SEES . laws; 

S 

and 3 the Univerſity of Oxford about this time. 5 
215 The Univerſity of Catnbtidge founded. 2 
936 The Saracen. Empire divided into n kingdoms, by alupation, 

$40 Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in Denmark. 

989 Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia... | 

991 The figured in arithmetic are brought i into. ao Europe by the Saracens, from aradla, 
Letters of the Alphabet were hitherto uſed 

1000 er made of cotton rags comes into uſe has of gen 49. 1170. The manu. 

; 9 f introduced 1 at Dartford 1388. 

1014 On Good Friday, April 23d, the famous battle of Clontarf Was fought, herein 


the Danes were completely defeated with a loſs of 11 0 men, and guireg * 


of Ireland-— but the Iriſh King, Brian Boromy, was killed, aged 88. » on 
1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by their parents in AIR: 385 2 


Prieſts forbidden to marry. | os 


1017 Canute, King of Denmark, e ae e „ e 
5 1025 Muſical gamut invented. 15 42 TORR > 14 S 
1040 The Danes driven out of Scotland. 1 to hes 
1041 The Saxon line reftored-under/Edward.the Conſelſor.. h #60 er 
1043 The Turks e ed rd n e. „55 
1815 188 e 3 army. c ob 5 E 
5 urks take Jerufalem Saracens. 
ow The battle of Fines fought, between Harold _ William duke of Mandy, 
in which Harold. en ene e e el Willow deere t 


TY "ig .of'E + 


2970; r 5 


1075 Henry. IV, Emperor of Germany and the Pape, 3 FT 
of the 88 biſbops. To, ue to Series 
| wards the end r eppin „ Br K. 
| 10 Bas 


576 8 the peace 


divides E — into counties, hundreds, and tythipgs ; ; SOON. courts, 


ww JÞ a4. —_ 3 — —„— = = | 


_ 


ww 


35 I-98 


7 book began to be compited by order of William, from a farvey of 1 
tte eſtates T u and — 4 ed in 1086. vi oY 
The Tower of London built by i lape princes to cur  Englith 
1086 Kingdom of Bchemis begun. Fe TR, 
1091 The? Saracens in Spain, being band preſſed by che "oe eb call to their affifance 
Joegþ King g of Morocco ; ; by which the rs get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen 
ominions in Sp 
The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land begun, bo drive the infldels from Jeruſalem. 
tro7 King's ſpeech firſt delivered by Henry J. 
1110 Edgar Atheling, the laſt of the Saxon Hb eis en had boa 
permitted to reſide as a ſubje&,-- | 
Learping revived in Cambridge. my 
1140 King stephen grants liberty to hivbodlr dae cates i contquenc efwhich 
..... . XIQOareecrected in 14 year s. 
1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a bak of elsa. 2 * 
1163 London bridge, conſiſting of xg eee. 5 
1180. Glaſs windows began to be uſed in private houſes in England. „ 
1182 ee ee Pp comp elled the Kings of Zngland and France to held the bir 
of his ſaddle when be mounted his horſe. 


1186 The geren e de fan add moan and allthe planet Libra, b. rec 
in Se 

1192 The hattle of Aſealon, in Judea, in which Richard, King er ee Sal 
"5 _adine's army, one ay wh of-300,000 combatants. 

9 0 -- Richard treacherouſſ inprifoned in his way kane by-the Baipary ef Germany; 
1194 Dieu e& mon Droit, Self aged e one by We e e 
2200. Chimnies were not known in England. u he Bo MoS 

Surnames now began to be uſed; firſt am ong the nobility -- Cds, B98 
2203 London incorporated, and obtained is firſt & oharter from 


= ry 
1213 1 Charta is ſigned by King John and the barons of FEngl: {andthe follows 


ing year it is granted to the Iriſh by Henry III. 
aue The artars, 2 new mes ef barbarians, under Gingis: Khan, emerge- from the 5 
northern parts of Aſia, conquer the greateſt ore of that Rn, 4 in 22 
yearndefroy npwint e 8 
1233 C bb 
The VVG German, ti 


thatched with ſtraw. my 
1252 Magnifying glaſſes invented by Roger Bacon. 
xX253 The famous S ˙ K of Caſtile. 


1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which puts an end to the empire « a 
2263 Achd, King of Norway, invades Scotland with x60 fail, and lands 20,000 men 
at the mouth of the Clyde, bur maſt of ES: aut 0. er W In 
| who reeovers the weſtern ifles. / 
ouks The commons of England have a place i in parliament. . 
1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian Farnily be begins in 5 
1280 Pulvis fulminans and 2 


1282 Wales united to Englan 


1285 8 invented Spina, a e "5 
1253 e ee park ents n thivgear, _ 
22d of Edward I. 


___ erally uſed for ys fp e me. "2 K %h 
Wine ſold by — 3 70 5 £7 5 
1299 Windmills invented. - * | 3 


1300 About chis time the mariner's compaſs. was. e 3 John 


Gioia, or Goya, a Neapolitan. The flower de luce, the arms of the duke of 


\ Anjoy; the King of Naples, was e N | 
e 


<2 * NWA ,'v 4 


1307 This beglaning of the Vid Gee Are Gear. na, 


Intereſt of money in England at 45 1 n, 55 „ bus ad oi. od 
1308 e to Avignon in France for 7e. 2 1 N 
. 2929 Geil 


AN I CRRONOLOGICAL TABLE. Co | 

: Att. Chi r 2.86. 
1330 Gold firſt end in Chirifanidom=aie BRGMO aa (tos 109% 1.222 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettled at York, which, fays Se m, 1 ** of 


great benefit ta us and our ſubjects. ene e 
1337 The firſt comet vhoſe courſe is A eſeribal Wick aftronemical exudneſss ©? 
1340 Gunpowder firſt fu as ufeful for NES by deutz —.— of 
3 cory 7 1446, N = III had eee un, N 

SI e a en KL wy age 

Of painting firſt made uſe l e ee 

1344 The firſt creation te titles by patent ufed hy Edward m. 3 
13352 "The Turks firft enter Europe. - 1 10 _ nan ern! 
1356 The battle of Poictiers, in Which King John of mg and bis ng, bog take 


priſoners by Edward the Black Prince. 1 

1357 Coals fiſt brought to Lond em. e e e = ehe 

1362 The law pleadings in England changed an Weich 8 Toglith; as 5 Ses, of 
Edward III, to his people.. : 

1386 A company of linen weavers from the Netherlands eſtabliſhed in LAG: 


1391 Cards invented in France for the King's amuſement.” © <5 
1402 Bajzzet' 2 by Tamerlane, and N Net Yis eta ly * 
troyed. by 5 3 
1404 Hats for men invented at Paris dy a Nit. r ee b e 7 IE x 


1412 Denmark united with the crown of Norway. 

1415 The battle of Agincourt, gained over the Hen bby Waite v. of _ 

1428 The ſiege of Orleans. The celebrated Maid of Orleans appears, an gives the 
n Rr e 1 in France. She is afterwards taken Pri. 


_ _ oner and baſely put 
1459.1 Laurentius of 3 = the Art of Printing, Aich he practiſed with 
ſeparate wooden ' Unttenbury afterwards invented cut metal paves: 
Peter Scheffer in v Ae nge of caſting types in matrices. But the moſt 


authentic accounts aſcribe the i invention ol Printing to Dr, Fault, or * 
in 1444. We, 
The Sea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, ad drown (166,009 people. . 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. LS 
1453 Conſtantinople taken by the Turks, which utterly overthiost the Roman . 
1454 Otto Tae a German; ients the air pum ee. 
Duelling appointed im certaity eufes in Frange, f order nd he ene 


1460 Engravings and tchin IP! r invented.” ; e T n 
1471 1 e etie invented, Tee 2. he ufe oft pgents in trigone 
7 4 Fg : 
1 8 rd I, Kin 7 d lift Aal eres eee and hill 
2 K 1 1 "eat * e bee . Henry (Pudor) VII, which eee 
the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, : 3 
1485 Great numbers carried off by rhe fweating fckne s. 
1486 Henry eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firſt hinting y 
1489 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to England b 2 by Bartholomew Se rr 
149 'The Moors; hitherto a formidable enemy to are entirely 
ſubdued by Ferdinand, and 15 ee in nee on 9 condi- 
| tions; but ell ecute Irs . | 
1492 AMERIG OA AMerdked dy Dotuns N | 155 e moe 
1494 Algebra eff await Bayan. abe ee DT e 
1497 The Portugueſe firſt faith tothe Faſt later vy ROY ef Good Are 
South America diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſſus,” 222 * * 
unjuſtly takes its name. | ; 
ES 
ximilian divides t empire of o ix circles 
9145 2 E Brafil Gifevreras by Cabral, ©" 25 Are : 325 . 
# 1503 Mines uſed in the attack eee yh, esse LOSE e 
1 1509 Gardening introduced into — — Tron” the” 'Nethetlands, from whence, 
'vegetables were importcd hi d of ca E 


1 12 t ace 2 2515 11 l | 
Ho 1575 Paraguay 


re 4 2 


EL eee fg | | | 
Y 3+ prior rowers 314i lin} £: 


; * e quere a 83 *r of «+ zune 1 9 2 2 72 4 F 


3 Erd im the rice of pan icons the traits which. bear his name, make: 
N the firſt you eee Marci: 
3 Duc Ie 
— firſt b the Hex aer * ards. ... 
1629 The name of Proteſt: l en San been pin 
5 5 e = 
733⁰ pernicus revives the gorean . 
1533 Currant trees b t into England from Z ante. 
ngliſh edition of the eee 


A cis cannon begineo be uſedin b 
1543 ahem vi bene fat — by W eee eee 
734. Gal aber ad at one ſhilling per n 35 3 
1545 The famous council of Trent Be and continues KN Ns. 
1545 Intereſt of money firſt eſtabli England by law at ten per . 

+ Potoſi mountain diſcovered... 8 hef Line in Americs. 
1.549. Brafil ſettled by the Portugueſe. 
6s. Srraiation of the blaod Kok publi a by Mad Heres 
13 
= dener hw I ſn Feat 

ib 


..- rivers in the Jouthary Ameri — 8 5 

15 2 firſt made in IM OE 
ele tone ol eee, 

1565 Ten brought to Ireland from New 4 in America. b 

ae by Ciſalpinus. - Tegen ai 27-4 

pages oteſtants at 8 24. 2 2 3 > 2 2K 


( 


—_— 


2577 Sir Francis Dr 
the g 
1579 The Dutch ſhake agg the e Span 


F240 5 


7 4 5 
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8 P ; 4 + fie 1 # # 
8 00 1 1 t MS SMCS « þ 1 
* eats a 18 
22 ro — * 
9 > 1 ay 8 . 
ei 24 448 Java bis « Vo öl 


er hs: 1 592 I $ 1 + F 


1588 The BETS 52 by Aged ther qo re. N 21 


. d Len ele a | = 
1.590 Teleſcopes invented by Janſen, a Dutchman. 3b aber aro 
1597 Watches firſt into Eng 1 — e 
1600 Building with brick introduced into Zagland by thera of Aran eg oft 
| | . e London being hitherto built with wood 

460 Decimal ee ant 5281.0 1 * ee ee 


e New England 7 e Los gs vert mpg oN "ww 
1605 e (we ſt udors) RIO minis James V1 of Son 


F. ein 


A. Chr. 


160 Henry IV, is murdered: at Paris by wr So 41 A 


— 


165 The firſt colfes houſs in London. 


IRC JOLOGIOAL/ TABLE." 665 
and (and Beſt 6f the Stbartz) — iommns" THE 


under the name of Great Britain. 


1605 The -Gunpowdbr plot diſcovered at Weſtraitiſter, '* bot mnt AE dent 


Kepler lays the foundation ofthe Nownonien fy bene. _ 
x606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. n 
160 Henry Hudſon difcovers the river in New For with b bears his name; "Galileo, 
© * + of Florence, firſt diſcovers.the ſatellites: _— g the Fe. the rebel. 
cope; then juſt invented in Ho 192 
Away S037 


Virginia and Newfoundland ſettled 1 Fra the E 


n | 
Hudſon's Bay diſcovered" by Captain Henr 7 — who ale «of ks mud, 


* 1 with ſeven others, to periſh on that deſolate Sa e e 
eb Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 3 r. . 7 
Sir _ Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware: 


The cuſtom of powdering the hair took its riſe from ſome ballad OY at St. 
German's fair, who powdered themſelves to look the SHOPS ade e 
New York and New Jerſey ſettled by the Dutch. AF YO 1 £40! 
1618 New Holland diſcovered by the Dutch. ar > 7 Ira 
1619 Dr. W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, fall confine the derive of the-eirentation A* 
the blood. EX Or. 
1620 About 100 perſons, (Puritans) ſettled at e, in Maſſachuſetts, being the r 
| firſt Engliſh'ſertlers in New England. Hen 
1622 Nova Scotia firſt ſettled by the _— OY ad a ng "A 


1623 New —— ſettled by an the fi r dive 


2625 The ifland of Barbadves, Engliſh” TIA in the wer: Tubes i 


1626 8 Torricelll. eren ee ae eee 
627 The thermometer invented by Drebellius. 2% Palla 

A colony of Swedes ſettled on Deloware river Pens. e af Y 
1630 Peruvian bark firſt-broughtto-France. / | of ep 
1631 Newſpapers firſt publiſhed at Paris. 


1632 The battle of Lotse, in which Caſters Adolphes, King ef Sweden; ang head 


ol the Proteſtants-in-Germany, is killed. 
1633 Maryland ſettled by Lord MTs, with a 8 8 Hons Outholies The 
-..7 +.) Charter being granted the year before. . 
1635 Connecticut — Rhode Hand ſettled. ee I 
1638 Harvard College in Cambridge, — a - . 2999 
1640 The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Engliſh Proteftants were kitten.” 
1642 Civil war eg in England. The firſt printing officein i torr os ed 
at Cam 
% ' Maiſacvs b act; nor Virginia.” W 
copacy abo * — 
1647 A very mortal epid zee eis prevails in amr aig | 
The firſt Selenographick maps made by Hevelius. 
1649 An Aſſociation entered into in New England, by the Governor and enen of 
Maſſachuſetts, againſt wearing long hair. 


Charles I, beheaded at Whitchall, January 30, aged 49. 


? 
to 


37 
WY > 
" 11 ff > 37 
rs * 
EG $f 4 47 


The ſpeaking trumpet invented by Kircher, « Jeſuit. : OO 
1654 Cromwell aſfumes the Protedtorſhip.- OWL? IE = Seer 
1655 ou under Adimiral-Penn talte maies from the —— $7 94 


9 
169 King Gantt reſtored y Monk, . e 


Fs 


al?" * e 


i ' | \ 74 
* 15 rte a | | 1 
ad L cgi = 1665 The 
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FI 1 - a_— ck - . 


| 
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1700 Charles XII, of Sweden, begins his rein -- 


6642 AN. IMPROVED CHRONOLOGIGAT: TABLE. 
1665 Chriſt. Ad 
x66s: Phe — in Landon; and carriefjoff $$,000-intabiounes, ſome Cn 


ſay more. 945 
1666 The great fire of London September FR ad continu (five days, in which 


were e eee Enzo ads 4 NA 155 p 
Tea firſt uſed in England. wy 8 in Tf Foggy: 7 TD 50 88 
„ Academy of ſtiences eſt: iſhed: 
x669: The — 7 which confirms.to the Englith. the New. Bebel how 
ey of Panaſybeayias New Vork, and Ney Jerſey. 
1669 South Ga on anted hy an Engliſh: e ere om le. under 2 
. rp fo $664»! form once! ; 


* 
1 * 


162 The Eogliſh Hudſon's Bay Company inco 


rporated... 

1671 Academy of Archite eſtabliſhed in France. el C,) 5 
1672 Lewis XIV overruns great part of Holland, when the Dutch apen their ſtuices, 

| Hoſt ee a drown —_ ene een wire ewe ſettlements | in the 
a * 0 2 Indies. r F163} 485 SH TRY Faq e FR 
1673 St. Helena taken by the Engliſh. nt autre e 
3675 Coffee houſes ſhut up by proclamation, 2s , encourag dition. 

clocks and 1 


hes invented by Barlow... l 
1678 The peace of Nimeguen. as a 
The habeas corpus act paſſed. ur ac 2 
1679 Darkneſs at London, that one ud 4 oat 55 10030 ay, Janvary 12. 
New Hampſhire, which had been hitherto as under the teme juriſdiction with 
Maſſachuſetts, erected into a ſeparate government. 
A. n appeared, and continued viſible fro No * 3 to March Wc ©: 
Penn receives a patent for Pennſylvania, March erde grants a 
charter to adventurers 16828. 4 55 Har ee 0 


i 1 


1682 College of Phyſicians at Edinbu nens ported, brett v. 
Royal academy eſtabliſhed 3 1242 
1683 William Penn purchaſes from James, Duke of York, 1, har her * the New 
Netherlands now known by the name of-* the State of Delaware.” —Phila- 
ts hee phia began to be built. india ſtock ſold: from: 360 to 400 per nt. 
dn ee Nantz infamouſly revoked by Lewis XIV, auid the Proteſtants cruel- 
1688 1 | Jak ng in Great Britain hexins, Homes 5. 5 James | ablicates the 
throne and retires to France, December 3, following. Sa (up 
1689 King William and Queen: e pee amn WO may wo James 1. are pro- 


February 8 r FE, "57a A ISS 54 T7 wr 4 | 
The . wo 220 r A vgs 0:08” ego "bt LEASE Ty 
The toleration act paſſes in ditto. * | 112175 


_- Bayonets at the end of loaded. 3 The duchy of 


Hanover made the ninth electorate. Bank of England eſtabliſhed by King 
William. B down this pente My duties inſti- 
eee 185 85 f ie 

1695 Bank otland eſtablihed. i e 0907 er et 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick. | ! mr Habs 
1697 Malt tax eſtabliſhed... 


1699 The eee ee, at he l, « Daren, in America and called: it 
Caledonia. | | 


; a as 4 . 
«5438 *% 12888 et 31s ing. 


II ks 1 is 15 


Yale College eſtabliſhed as Saybrook, Connedticut—r e 1756. 
170 e „%% mea [5 43 

Cottonian library ſettled public benefit. ee et e eee 

5 Society forthe propgnton of the Golpel in foreign par parts eſtabliſhed. 4 


| 1702 William dies, aged 50, and is ſucceeded by. Queen Aame, daughter to James 


TE TY and States , renews the n France 
1704 Cibrahar taken from the Spaniards by the combined feetsof Britain and Holland 
under Admiral Rooke, July a3. | 
The battle of Blen eee e, ng we 
French. 5 The 


AN IMPROVED CHRONOLOGICAL | TABLE: 689 


Aft. Chriſt. 
770% The Court of Exchequer inftituted in England. | 
1706 England and Scotland united under ths” name of * The Kingdom of Great 
ritain, June 22. | 
| 1907 The firſt Britiſh: parliament meet, October 24. 
„The French invade ee but are repulſed with great TY 
1708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by General Stanhope. 
Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the Duke of Savoy 


1709 Petet the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, defeats Charles XII, at Pultowa, who flies ts | 


Turkey. North Carolina, began to be ſettled by a number of indigent Palatines. 

1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniſtry ſor others more favourable ta the inter- 
eſt of her brother; the late Pretender. ; 

Phe cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir her Wren, i in 


37 years, at the expenſe of one million (4,440,000 dollars) id by 4 duty e on | 


coals, 
' Poſt Office firſt eftabliſhed in e by act of the Britiſh Parkiaueht- 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, an 
Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar 


and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this treaty. 


1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of 50, and is ſueceeded by George I. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. in England. 
1515 Lewis XIV dies, and is ſueceeded by his great grandſon Lewis XV. 


The rebeilion in Scotland begins in September, under the Earl of Mar, in 4 37. 


of the Pretender. The action of Sherikmuir, and the ſurrender of Preſton 
els both in November, when the rebels diſperſe. 
1716 Aurora Borealis firſt taken notice of in e in New OY | 
| An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 
1719 The Miſfifippi ſcheme at its height in France. Fog 


Lombe's ſilk throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, erecked at Derby 2 


takes up one: eighth of a mile; one water wheel moves the reſt; and in 24 
hours it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread. 


The South Sea ſcheme in England began April 7, was at its height at the end | 


ol June, and quite ſunk about September 29. 
2527 King George dies, in the 68th rear ol bis age, andy fitcocded i by his only ſon, 
George II 
- firſt tried on critninals with ſucceſs. 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an eropires | 
1728 North Carolina ſettled about this time by the Engliſh, 
1731 The firſt perſon executed in Britain for forgery. 
1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Me Alete and returny 
with two hundred and thirty-one millions ſterling; ; 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Preſident of the United States of America, born 
| Febru 22, O. 8. f 
Several public fpirited gentlethen begin the bettlement of Georgis, the moft 
ſouthern of the United States of Anierica. 


1737 The earth proved, by admeaſurement, to be flatted gar bs; e poles. s | 
ed in 7750, at the 


1738 Weſtminſter bridge; conſiſting of fiſteen arches, begun ; ; 
expenſe of 389, 000l. defrayed by Parliament. 
I739 1 marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July ar, and war declared. 
October 23. g 
1743 The battle of Dettingen won by tlie Engl d allies, in favour of che Queen | 
of Hungary. 
1744 War declared againſt France by Britain. 
Commodore Anſon returns from his voyage round the world. | ; 
I745 Fhe rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender” s army 9 d by the 
Duke of Cumberland, at Sanden, April 16, 1746. 
\ Indigo difcovered in South Carolina. 
1746 Britiſn Linen Company erected; 5 | 
Electric ſhock diſcovered. | 
Tim and Callao Fallered op 5 an 1 october 20. This earthquake 
1 e till TY, 20th, and W 299 80 . x ; | 
a 1 * | 4 f 74 


— 
* 


666 AN" IMPROVED CHRONOLL 
Aft. Chriſt, ' 
18 The peace of Aix la Chapelle, by nick e pere. of all places taken nf 
| the war was to be made 66 all fides. 
Halifox, in Nova Scotia, built. PRs 
: 1749 The intereſt of the Britih funds reduced to a per cent 1 
1750 The Britiſh Farhament'paſs an a& prohibiting any OE eilFor forge, or 1 
| iron works in ee — 
1751 Antiquarian Bockety at London l 
1752 The new fiyle introduced into Great. Britain n : the thirs of mene, being 
counted the fourteenth. 
1753 The Britiſt Mufeum erected at Montague 7 | 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commeree, inflicated 1 N 5 
1754 A Congreſs meet at Albany (New Tork) when Dr. Franklin Propoſes a plas 
— = for the union of all the colonies.” = „ 
1756 Liſbon, in Portugal, deſtroyed by aw ears. 353 
1756 One hundred aſd 6 forty-fix Engliſhmen are confire$ in e black Bole at Cal- 


cntta, ir the Eaſt Indies, by: order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next 


„morni 


1 * 
2757 Identity of elcAric fire and lightning diſcovered-by Dr. Franklin, who there- 
invented a method of ſecuring buildings from thunder bers by metal- 


d lic conductors. 
2758 Fort le * (now Pittfburg) taken from the French by General Forbes, 
Fe 


£259 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quobee,which i id gained by the Engliſh, 
- and General Montcalm is lain. 


2760 Black Friars bridge, eonſiſting of nine arches; began: bite 2 at the 


expenſe of 15, 8401. to be diſcharged by a toll: 
George II dies, and is fucceeded by G orge III. 
1962 War declared agalnſt Spain. | 
Peter III. Emperor of Ruſſia, is gepoted, ile, anf r TR 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Por- 


tugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirmed to Great Britain 


the extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and part of Loui- 


ſiana, in North America; alſo the iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, 


ald Tobago, in the Weſt Indies. 
2764 The Parliament granted To,oool. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lon- 
gitunde by his tinte · piece. 
1765 George III's royal, charter paſſed for i incorporating the ſociety of artiſts. 
The famous Nampa paſſed in the Britiſh Parliament, March 22. | Repealed 
March 18, r766, which occaſions great rejoicing in the colonies. 
Grand Canal — 9 2 the city N * 3 F 7 W to Nonaſter- 
even in 17 
Otaheite Ind diſeovered. 
1766 A great ſpot paffed the fun's centre. i a 
Gibraltar almoſt deſtroyed by a ftorm. 1 ops 
1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſhed i in London. 7 133 


The Turks impriſen the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, and declare war 8 that 


empire. 
1565 Electricity of the Aurora Borealis diſcovered ved Wideburg, at Jena.” 
1770 Maſſacre at Boſton, March 3. | 

1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, irr his Majeſty's "ſhip the Endeavour, Liditdnane 
 ____ _ Cook, return from a voyage round the werld, having e Teverel ! 24555 
diſcoveries. | 
2772 The King of Sweden changes the conſtitution of that Ling 


PII hundred and ores people killed i in the land e by an deere 


A revolution in Denmark. 

The Emperor of Germany, Empreſs of Rafe and "RY King tp Prof, 
King of Poland of great part of his dominions, which 81 28 og 
themſelves, in violation of the moſt Tolemn treaties. 


11 r Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole; but having made cighty-ons 


— a be are 0 
5 | 17 


nov CHRONOLOGICAL, TABLE. 669 
Aft. Chriſt. 8 
1775 The Jeſuits Jefuits expelled Hom the Pope's dominions, and ſuppreſſed by his bull. 
7 The Bf Eaſt India —— by conqueſt or treaty, acquired the. 
biry ve provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions 
ol inhabitants, irregularities are committed. by their ſervants. abtoad, 
upon which the Britiſh overnment interferes, and ſends out judges, Ke. 
The, war between the K. ans and Turks proves diſgraceful to the latter, who 
r loſe the iflands' iti the Arehipelago, and by fea are every where unſcceſaful. 
Tea, 340 cheſts; deſtroyed at Boſton, | 
2774 Peace proclaimed between the Ruſſians and Turks. 55 
* The Britifh/ Parliament having patſed an act, laying a duty of hens pente per 
pound upon all teas ini ported into America; the colonies, confidering this a6 
a grievance, deny the right of the Britiſh Parliament to tax them. 8 
Boſton Port Bill paſſed, March 27. | 8 
—— the ſeveral American colonies” meet at Ph ilade . is, 25 the fic 
general Congreſs, October 26. e 
Fairſt petition of Congreſs to che King, November. ty 
Ys April 19. The firſt aQipn happens in America e the Britiſh mex. and 
the Americans, at Lexington, in Whieh the former; are defeated. 
T and Crown Point taken by Colonels Allen and Eaſton. 
fire in Grenada; loſs computed at 500, O00l. 
Articles of confederation and and perpetual i union agreed on by the American Cal. 
-  onics, May 20. 
| Paper money emitted by Congreſs to the amount of three millions of dollars, 
and afterwards, at different periods, during the war, to the amount of twe 
e millions. In 1781 it ceaſes to circulate; - 
Peneral they e Waſhington is by Congreſs unanimouſly appointed commander 
in chief of the American army, June 16; on July 2d n at Guhbridge, 
| ' Maſſachuletts, and takes upon him the command. : 
"A bloody battle foug ht at Bunker's Hill between the King troops and the 
Americans, * the latter, being overpowered by num cd are forced to 
retreat, June 17. 'Charleſtown burnt the ſame day. "METS 
Pot office eſtabliſhed by Congreſs, July „ 
TFumouth, in che Diſtrie of Maine, deſtroyed by the Britiſh, babes & 
| General Montgomery ti da e. November 12. 
An unſucceſsful attack made by the Americans on Quebec, when the 5 
Montgomery is Rain, December Jr. 
vn * in VIA, burnt by order of Lord Dugſagrey and great damags ſuſe 
taine 


Boſton 3 by the Britiſh, March 17. 

Congreſs, in conſequence of the repeated provocations, which ha colonies had 
received from Britain, declare themſelves free, ſovereign, and independent, 

under the yame of the UNITED Srates or AMERICA, July 4. 

1855 The battle of Flatbuſh, in Long-Ifand, v when the Americans are T dcleated with 
the loſs of '2,000 men killed, and 1,000 pnſoners; ; in conſequence of whick 
they are obliged to retreat, and New Lech is ſoon after taken poffelnen of 

5 the Brit 8 
. 3 Sg of N. New verk. with 2,900 p prifpners, t taken by the 8 : 
ort Lee, i in the Tame State, taken, = 181 


Khode Ifland taken by the Britiſh, Decembet 6. 
Nine hundred Heffians taken by Generat Wa fligten, at «Techn Deine 26. 
un 1 2. General Waſhington defeats the Britiſh at Princeton, who loſe 
* Joo men. On the fide of ne Americans, the brave General Mercer is among | 
the dam | 


_ Great devaſtations ina the Br: colfes General Tryon, between 
_ * Fairfield and Norwich, and by the Br ci under Gee They are, however, 
1 attacked in their retreat by Generals' Arnold, Wooſter, 7 e and de- 
|  feated with the loſs 6f 300 men, April 26. | ; | 
Ticonderoga evacuited by General St. Clair, Ju'y $25 + 
| 1 1 De la Fayette appointed Major General i in this A beten _ July ; © 
| opus, in New Yorks with Lan antitics of ſtores, deroyed by the Britiſh, 


eber 55 
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Aft. Chriſt. | 
2777 The battle nn Americans, under 1 0 
ecral Waſhington, are deſeated with the loſs of twelve hundred. ED kille 
- - wounded, and priſoners, September 11. F 
EY ee forces, commanded by General Howe, take poſſeſian of Philadch 
| Tie battle of eee e when the Americana are defeated, Odgber 4. | 
Lieutenant General Burgoyne is obliged, at Saratoga, to ſurrender his whole 
army, conſiſting of 5,790 men, to Americans, under Generals. Pajes; Lin» 
coln, and Arnold, October 17- 
"TO American army, under General. Waſhing retire. to winter. quarters PL 
en Valley, where they ſuffer irrerely f am famine and ant 0 loathing, 
ecem | 
in A Treaty of Amity and Commerce concludgd at Paris between: France: and the 
nes * in which the independence of the latter is acknowledged, 
ebruary 
* Clinton arrivgs at Philadelphia ang ſuperſedes Sir William Howe, 
5 A 
In the | beginning of une, the Earl of Carliie, William Eden, and George John: John - 
ſtione, arrive at Phi ,. as. commiſhoners for reſtoring peace 
Britain and America ; but Congreſs refuſe to treat with =. unleſs the - 
les dence of America is acknowledged, or the King ie a grnates with 
aw. 
Hoſtilities commence between France and Britain, June. 
Philadelphia evacuated by the Britiſh, June 18. 
The battle of Monmouth, when the Britiſh are defeated "ak the American, un 
der General Waſhington, June 28. 
A French ſquadron, conſiſting of 12 ſhips of the line, under the command of 
Count D'Eſtaing, arrives in the Delaware, July 1. | 
Gem and l rſt wr ham Frans 6 Yaingh rages ü jure 


- duced avg Congreſs, A 
a hy eu the Preach, e N 


St. Luci taken Baue the French, e 
wy Savannah, in Georgia, taken by the Britiſh, ne 3 N | d | of 18 
Pee „when the gręateſt part of that State again comes under 
Bri dominion, an | 
Generel Aſh, with {9 ay os eg is ſurpriſed in Georgia by.« General me, 
_ when I50 of bis men were ſlain, and 162 made priſoners, May 4 a 
The Spaniards unite with France and America againſt Britain, june, 
St. Vincent taken from the French by the Engliſh, June 17. 
; kee nee under the command of Governor 3 fots 12 7 for 


x78 Admiral Rodney, oo a great ſuperiority of rech ena Fl + pit fee nder 

3 ail ſor ha Eg 2 S 

is blown up, January 38. - 
A remarkable dark day in N England, May. 19, Ee 5 
Z's Penta, op the whale toi of Welt Florida f 2 5 es deu of ch 
ng of Spain, 9. | 
Charleſton, South 9 Lirrenders. to the Britiſh, and the garriſon, coufiſt- 
ing of 2,500 men, becomes priſoners of war, May 12. 
The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the number of $50,000 men, headed. by 150 
SGeorge Gordon, go to the Houſe of Commons with a petition for the repeal | 
2 an a® paſſed in favour,of the Roman Catholics, June 2. This event is 
4 by the deſtruRion of Catholic chapels, ſeveral priſons, and the ms 
aces # riots for ſeveral fucceeding days, which arc at Lf uelled by the 

tion of the military; when numbers of * 18 are le, 24 r 


L ring fan ar Wl ad po 5/3. 


Aft. Chriſt. f 
3 Count: Rochambeau arrives at Rhode: 10avid with 6,000 land forces, Joly 10 
| „ Cornwall obtains a ſignal victory over General Gates, near Camden, in South 
Carolina; when the American army nn * of one 
thouſand made priſoners, Auguſt 16. | 
|  Forture aboliſhed in France, Anguſt 134. 
Ameriean Academy of Arts and Sciences iiflituted i in Maſſachuſetts: 
Henry Laurens, formerly: Preſident of Congreſs,” who had been ſent to negoci- 
ate a Treaty with Holland, is taken by the Veſtal frigate, near Newſound- 
land, September 3. And on Hane 4. following, i is committed cloſe - 
to the tower of London. 
Dreadful hurxicanes in the Welt 
Jamaica, Barbadoes and other — October 3 and 11. 
Seneral Arnold, after having in vain attempted to deliver up Welt Point to the 
Britiſh, deſert to cheir ſervice, apd-is by them Wr Brigadier General, 
September 26 
Major Andre, Adjutant General to che Britifh army, is banged as'a ſpy at 
Tapaan, State of New Xork, October 2. 

- The battle of King s Mountain, South Carolina, in which the Anton militia 
under Colonel M Dowell defeat the Britiſh; and take 800 priſoners, October 7, 
The Britiſh government declares war againſt Holland, December 10. 

2780 3 1781. This «oy is remarkable for its uncommon ſeverity; ſo that in 
January the paſſage between New York and Staten Illand is practicable for 


by the heavicſt ᷑annon. 


8 me The 8 of Cowpens, in South C 5 des Americans, under General 
| rgan, defeat the Britiſh, under arleton. The Britiſh loſe 300 killed, 
| oO priſoners, Jan 17. 
The Dutch iſland of St. Euſtatia, jaken-by the Britiſh, February 33 re-taken 
by the French, Novemher 27 
Lord Cornwallis obtains a victory over the Americans, under General Green, 
at Guilford court-houſe, i in North Carolina, March 17. 
A bloody battle is fought at Camden between General Green and Lord Raw. 
don, when the Amerjeans are repulſed, April x. : 
| "The Iſland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 
Count de Graſſe, wth 28 ſail of the line, arrives in the Chefajerk A lands 
3, 200 forces, which join thoſe already ander La Fayette, Auguſt 30. 


Tre battle of the Eutaw Springs, in South Carolina, when the Britiſh are de- 
_ feated by the Amęricane, General Green, with the loſs of 1, 100 men, 


September 


New 98 ͤ aa September 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce between America and Holland, October 8. 


Earl Cornwallis ſprrenders his whole army, conſiſting of 7,000 men, to the 


American and French army, under the command of General Waſhington, at 
Yorktown, i in Virginia, October 19. 
| Heney Laurens is releaſed * * 272551 mee in che owes: of 888 
Planet Herſchel diſcovered. 
The firſt impreſſion'of the Bible in the United States is publiſies by Robert 
Aitken, Philadelphia. 


The Iſland of Minorca taken by the Spaniards, February F. 
St. Chriſtopher's s taken by the French, February 12. 


_ Montſerrat, in the Weit Indies, taken by the French, February 18 ; rifivred to 


the Engliſh, at the peace, 1783. 
The Britin Houſe of Commons addreſs the King againſt the further proſecution 
of offenſive war with North America, March 4. 
Admiral Rodney defeats the French under Count de Graffe, near Dominzea, 
and takes five ſhips of the line, with the French Admiral, April 12. 
Holland acknowledges the ſovereignty of the United States, Aptil 19. 


Sir Guy Carleton arrives at New York, with powers to treat of peace with the 


135 Americans, May 5. 
The French ae and N e en and ſettlements i in Hudſon's Bay, 
0 Auguſt 24. 3 9 4 2 * 20 | | TY 1782 


3 
V7; 


ui great damage is belted at 


lt EE... = — OS ———_  k__—_ 


— _ 
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: are deſtroyed, September 23 Wh ut 6a 
Dat barer gag Nie Starey gad che Republic bak Holland, 
ober 8. 4 f 
Proviſional a ticles of peace agned between the Ainericin and Britiſh commiſ- 
fionefs at Paris ;* by whith. the United States are declared by che King of 
Britain, to he free, fovereign, and independent, November 30. 
1765 Preliminary articles pf mene F mw Mr Te * figned at 
> 5 ailles, Janpary ary 30. nel N 
3 Kue between Britain and Holland, B, 
$234 : earthquakes at — ant en, "Thich dfroy «great num 
ber f towhs and inhahirznts, February 3, 7, and 28. 
95 Treaty of Amity and Comnierce beten the United States aa Sweden, cone 
5 cinded April 1, ratified by Congrals September 23, followin #238 | 
New York eyacuated hy the Britiſh troops, and Geheral = gta makes a 
public entry into that city, November 23. oy | 
General Waſhington reſigns his commiſſion — Go! 


* 
g 


2 


„eren, De · 
cember 23. 


870% The mares Jeu nv of peace betxroen the United States and Britain, ratified 
F anuary '4- 
MI. Lunardi aſcends in 2 balloon from Logdon ; bring che rſt attomps of the | 
kind made in ns ten September 15. 

1155 Mr. James Madiſon brings forward a motion in the Houſe of Delegates of 
Boring to appoint 3 who, in concurrence with others, to be 
appointed hy the different States, thould form a ſyſtem of commercial regu+ 
- lations, to be recommended for adoption to the different State legiſlatures. | 

| £786 An infurrectign breaks! out in the State of Maſſachuletti, under” Shays and 

others; it is, however, happily ſuppreſſed by the-ptudence -and! gdecifion of 
| Generals Lincoln and Shepard; with the loſs of a very few lives, December. 

1 XVI iſſues an edict for convening the Suter, who afterwagds meet at 

Paris, February 26, and December 29, following. 

cid The Federal Convention, which had for ſome time been afſembled at Philadel- 

| phia, report to the different States the New, Conſtitution, or preſent ſyſtem 
of federal government, September 7. 
5788 Gorge Waſhington: was unanimouſly clected Preſiden of the Ugited States, 
John Adams, Vice Preſident.” 


2789 we "SR New-York for the ben ame under the New Conktitution, 


April 30. Serbe Waste en Wes in due form, publickly inveſted with the 
8 pil 5 of Preſident of the United States of Americ. 

| + The National Aſſembly of France firſi convened, May g, and on the 15th of June 
| © + ,* following, the tiers cut, or repreſentatives of the people, after uſing various 
5 | efforts to obtain a union with the eee and 3 „ ſucceſs, declare 
| - - | themſelves the General Alſemhly, 


" They take an oath © never to ſeparate ale et 4 he completed, - 


une 20. 


72775 The Marquis De lä Fayette appointed commander of the national guards, 
The Baſtile, in Paris, taken by the national guards f When the 


ee eee og account.of their perfidy, ed by the 
ulace, July 14 | x ; 


170 The French King voluxtarily-appears before tn National Aﬀſembly, and declares 
7 « that he will defend the yew ew conftittion WE laſt moment of his exiſt- 
14395 1 February 4. 

grand confederation e at the Champ d Mare in Paris in commem= 
bed 3 capture of the Baſtile, July 144. 

8e -Harmar defeated by the Miama Miama Indiens, with the loſs of- 183 men, 

killed, and 3r wounded, September . 
2797 This year a cenſus. taken of the inhabitants «f the United, States, when the 

number is found ta be 3,9 nn | 
N of France and privately depart from. ris, with a view, ag 
| 72% believed, of . 5 dae and ä * the TY 
une 
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"Jane 204 ce imerceped, e. v. and e Et to Paris on the 


1792) Ronen ted diſcovered in the South Pactfic Ocean, teren Ge Marqueſas 
Na and the Equator, by Captain Joſeph Ingraham, of Boſton. | 
- Firſt Folio and Royal Quarto Bibles printed in 2 at Wareefter, Maſſa- 
chuſetts ; mall Quarto, at Trenton, New Jerſey. 
A Treaty. is conchided at Pilnitz, in Saxony, by a number of crowned heads, of 
+27: 55 wr wn ee” of France, Poland, &c. appears to have been the princi- 
Pal object, july. 
Were St. Clair defeated by the Indians, near the Miania Village, with the 
| "_ of _ Americans, his whole baggage, and eight pieces of artillery, 
November 


1751 The French National Aﬀerably declare war againſt the King sf Hungary and 


emia, April 20. 
945 itantenſe multitude breaks into the palace of the Tzuillerler, to induce the 
_ King to withdraw his conſtitutional veto from a decree pronounced by the 
 Aſſeritbly againſt the prieſts. © This, however, he refuſes, June 20. 


The King of France announees to the National Affembly, that the King of 


Pruſſia has joined the confederation againft that couritry, and is marchitig on 
with an army of 52,000 men, July 6. 
TREO of Branſwic rann his manifeſto againſt the French Repohlic, 
5 
A rn Wallache takes lace it the palace-c of the Thaller, when almoſt the 
whole of the'Swifs gyards are flain, Auguſt ro. The fame day the functions 
of the King are ſuſpended, and a convention ſummoned do meet on Septem- 
ä ber 20, following- 
Ne” The marquis De Iz Fayette, why having in vain attempted to prevail on his 
ſoldiers to reſtore their depoſed monarch, leaves the army, is taken in Liege 
5 2 2 country} and, e to the law of Rations, made priſoner 
8 war, Auguſt 19. 
A dreadful maſſacre takes place xt the different State in Paris, when 
. ofie thouſand and eighty-four perſons are flain, September 2 and 3. 
The National Aﬀembly declate war againſt the King of Sardinia, September 16 ; 


and Monteſquiou, the French General, in leſs than a month, makes himſelf - 


— maſter of the whole country of Savoy. 
The combined armies are defeated by General Dumourier, and afterwards maks 
A very rapid retreat from the confines of France, September W 
The French Convention meet and 9 *The eternal abolition of royalty 
in France, September 20. 

The celebrated battle of Gemappe, when the French, under Dumonrier, route 
their enemies in all quarters, November 3. Mons, Bruſſels, &. are ſoon 
after captured by the conquerors. ' - 

Louis XVI — to trial, December 113 condemned, January 19, 1793, and 
beheaded on the 21ſt of the fame nionth. ' © 


1993 'The French Convention declare war againfl the King of Britain and the Stadt- 


holder of Holland, February rx. 
The King of Sweden is ſhot at a maſquerade, by Captain Ankerſtrom, 
March 16, and dies of his wounds the 29th of the ſame month. 
ws A bloody battle fought between the combined armies, and General Dumourier 
in the plain of Neuingen ; when the French are defeated with great loſs, 
March 20. After this, the Netherlands, Which were fo rapidly overrun by 
che French, are as ſpeedily retaken by the enemy. 
The commiſſioners, diſpatched to arreſt Dumourier, are ſent over by him to the 
Auſtrian General, as hoſtages for the ſafety of the Queen and Royal family 
af France. The General, after having in vain attempted to prevail on his 


men to re-eſtabliſh — deſerts che Tepublican cauſe, and with difficulty | 


-  eſeapes to the enemy, A 


dreadful diſorder, known by: the name of the yellow fover, begins at Philadel- 


- phia, in July; and does not ceaſe its depopulating favages til} the middle of 
ENTER rr _ W 88 time about 5,008 I” loſe N lives. 
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Aft. Chriſt: XN | . 
1293 A formidable union n the new government of France takes place, er the 
name of Con . Republicaniſm, between the cities of Marſeilles; Lyons, and 


Toulon: 
the Convention; but Toulon ſurrenders to the Engliſh Admiral, Lord Hood, 


Who takes poſſeſſion of the town, and tipping, | in m_ name 87 'Louls XVI, 


Auguſt 29. ; 
The I Quees of France beheaded, Otober. 16. 1 


Briſſot de Warville and a1 $ther members of IS Convention are 51 ä 


headed, October 30. 


5 The King of Britain iſſues orders to the commanders bf ſhips of war and pri- 


vateers to bring in, for legal a 3 all veſſels carrying an y fu lies to, 
or any prodyce from any Frenc 
many American veſſels are piratically captured; Novertibet 6. 
1794 New orders are iſſued by the Britiſh government, with reſpect to the capturs 


of Americatt veſſels y by which thoſe. of che em November are repealed, 


January $. 
42 act paſſed by Congrefs for fitting qut a mvai armament againſt the Alge- 
rines, to conſiſt of four 44 gun frigates and- two of 36, March 10. This hum- 
ber has fince been reduced to thre. 


A bill paſſed by Congreſs, enjoining an Sar wie for 30 days, which is after- | 


_ wards continued for 30 more, March 26. 
1 Jay, Chief ee of the United states, appointed envoy extraordinary te 

Britain, Ants 

The iſland Guadaloips taken from the Britiſh by the French, with a very i in- 

ferior force, June, 3. 

Diſcontents, which had ariſen in the counties of Allegaiiy, Waſhington, Fayette 
and Weſtmoreland, in Pennſylvania, felafive to the exciſe law, in the begin- 
ning of 1791, break out into an open inſurrection in the month of Auguſt, 

of this year; but by the prudence of the Preſident ef the United States, and 


the good conduct of the militia, who, at his call, readily ſtep forth in ſupport 


| ofthe violated laws of their country, order is happily reſtored without blood- 
| ed 5; | 
| Robeſpicrre and. a number of his aſſociates enilletined, July 27. 8 
General Anthony Wayne, Commander in Chief of the American forces, totally 
defeats the Indians and Canadian militia near the rapids of the Miami of 
the lakes, and near to a Britiſh fort, Augnſt 20. 


The ſuburb of Praga, near Warſew, taken by the Ruſſian General Suwarrow, | 
who gives the barbarous orders to his army to give quarters to no one; in 


conſequence of which, upwards of $0,000 Poles, men, women, and children, 
Atte maſſacred, November 4. 

A Treaty of Amity, „Commerce and Navigation, Negociated and Urne at Lon- 
don, between the United States and Great Britain, November 19. Ratified 
by the Preſident, with the advice and conſent of the Senate, Auguſt 14, 1795. 
And by the King of Great Britain, October 8, vid Publiſhed by au- 

| thority in the United States; February IO, I 706. 4 
1795 The Dutch ſtadtholder, being no longer able to reſiſt the LOVER of the reach, 
evacuates his government, and retires to England, January 16. 

Aſter ſeveral orb fought between the French and the combined forces of 
Auſtria, Pruffia, and England (the Dutch making little or no reſiſtancs) the 
French troops arrive at Aniſterdam, where they are received by the inhabit- 

Ants with.every demonſtration of joy, January 18. 

Tue old government of the Dutch . and a reveſuthor i in favouy of lib 

etrty commences without any pu ie commotion, 19. FF | 

St. Lucia captured by the dad oy April 19. ee f | 

The, 1 Pruſſia coneludes a ſeparate peace with the French Republic, 

mh $a 248) body of French Wimigrants completely. defeated at Gaiberon; July 21. 

The navigation of the Scheldt declared free, Auguſt 12. 

The French Convention declared the acceptance of” the New Conſtitution by 
the people, September 22 
Peace procl 9 
1795 


he two former ate in June and July ſubjected to the authority of 


colony; in conſequence. of w! er, | 


at Hanover berween' che Eledor "and the French Republic, ; 
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Ak. Chriſt; . : 


1795 The incorporation of the Belgic Provinces with France, decreed by the 
. __ Convention . ring 30. : - 3 6 

A treaty of friendſhip, limits, and navigation, concluded between Spain and 
=, a 2 75 2 October 20. Ratified and publiſhed by the Preſident, 
March, 1796. oo 

The French Directory of France inſtalled at the little Luxemburg in Paris, 

* | November 3. 3 4 . | | 
M treaty of peace and amity concluded between the Dey of Algiers and the 
United States, November 8, Ratified and publiſhed by the Preſident, 


March 7, 1796. _ h Ws 
The unfortunate King of Poland made a formal ſurrender of his crown, for 
a penſion, November 25. 5 „ 
The French Legillatufe decreed a forced loan of 600,000,000 livfes in ſpecie, 

TT 16. 2 No 5 „ 
1796 The Executive directory of France palſed a decree for ſhutting up various 
| clubs, die wing them as dangerous to freedom, February 27, an abridgment. 

pf the li erty of the preſs is ſeriouſly contemplated, for the ſame reaſon. 

The Preſident of the United States, having been requeſted by the Houſe of 
_ Repreſentatives, © to lay before them a copy of the inſtructions to the min- 
iſter of the United States (Mr. Jay) who negociated the treaty with Great 
Britain, together with the correſpondence and other documents relative 


At 


do that treaty, excepting ſuch of the ſaid papers as any exiſting negocia- 


tion may render improper to be diſcloſed,” replied, by meſſage, that © as 
was perfectly clear to his underſtanding, that the aſſent of the Houſe of 
epreſentatives is not neceſſary to the validity of a treaty ; as the treaty 
with Great Britain exhibits in itſelf all the objects requiring legillarive 
© + proviſion, and on which the papers called for can throw no licht; and as 
K is eſſential to the due adminiſtration of the government that the bounda- 
ries fixed by the conſtitution between the different departments ſhould 
be preſerved, —a juſt regard to the conſtitution and to the duty of his 
office under all the eircumſtances of the caſe, forbid a compliance with 


 . their regueſt,'”* Mar ch 30. 
The fupplies neceſſary 


o 4 


to carty into effe& the Treaty with Great Britain, 


voted by the Houle of Repreſentatives, i. hut the papers, after much 


Rebate, and agitation of the public mind, April 30. 


% 


— 


A 


CIENT MEN os LEARNING AND GENIUS. 


N. B. 5 the Dates is implied the Time when the above Writers died ; but when 
that Period hatpent not to be known, the Age in which they flouriſhed is ſig- 


.  bifedby fl. 
Def. Chriſt, . 


907 Hern. the firſt profane wri- 


ter and Greek poet, flouriſhed. 


Heſiod, the Greek poet, ſuppoſed to. 


lꝛrve near the time of Homer. 
884 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
600 Bappho 
558 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 
556 Aſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. 


548 Thaſes, the firft Greek aſtronomer 


and geographer. 


497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pytha- 


georean philoſophy in Greece. 
474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. 
450 Aſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic 


72 Poet. * | 0 3 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. 


, the Greek lyric poeteſs, fl. 


Bef. Chriſt. oO EE 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt 
writer of profane hiſtory. 

407 Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic po- 
5 fl | | 


et, fl. 12 
Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. 
406 Sophocles, ditt 

_ Confucius, the Chiheſe philoſopher, 


oh 
400 Socrates, the founder of moral phi- 
| loſophy, in Greece. | 
391 Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian. 
361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician. 
Democritus, the Greek philoſopher. 
359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. 


348 Plato the Greek philoſopher, and 


diſciple of Socrates. 
336 


1 
0 
; 


| 8 MEN or L EARNING 1 


Bef. Chriſt. 
336 Ifocrates, the Greek orator. 


332 Ariſtotle, the Greck philoſopher, 


and diſciple of Plato. 
313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, 
poiſoned himſelf. 
288 Theophraſtus, the Greek phitoſo- 
pher, and ſcholar of Ariſtotle. _ 
235 Theocritus, the firſt Greek paſto- 
"> xl Pet, K. 
277 Euclid, of Alenaniteia, + in- Egypt, 
the mathematicias, fl. 


270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean 


philoſophy in Greece. 
264 Reno, founder of the ſtoic philoſo- 
hy i in ditto. ) 
244 achus, the Greek elegiac 


Poet. 

455 Archimedes, the Greek geometri- 
cian. 

184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. 

159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin 
comic poet. 

x55 Diogenes, of Babylon, the ſtoic phi- 


loſopher. 


124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and 


Roman hiſtorian. 
54 Lueretius, the Roman 


44 Julius Cæſar, the Roman biſtortan : 


and commentater, killed. | 
Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the 
univerſal hiſtorian, fl; 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 


43 Cicero, the Roman orator and phi- 


loſopher, put to death. 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman Biog- 
rapher, fl. | 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. 


30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, tlie 


\ Roman hiſtorian, fl. 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. 


11 Catultus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 


- - "Roman poets. 
3 Horace, the Roman 1 and ſa. 
tiric poet. | 
17 Livy, the home kiſtorian. 
19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. 


20 Celſus, the 1 e and 
an, 


| Phyſici | 
'25 Strabo, the Greek g 


33 Phadrus, the Roman bald. 


45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 


62 Perfius; the Roman ſatirie poet. 
64 Quintus Curtius, a Roman, hiſtori- 
An of Alczander the Great, fl. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher 

— and tragic / poet, put to death. 
6s L the Roman epic poet, ditto. 
79 Pliny the 8 the * ee 
hiſtorian. OY 


za Car re the 7 with lern 
94 h the Greek floic philoſe- 
er 
95 Quintillian, the Roman orator and 
advocate. 

96 statius, che Roman epie goet. 
98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Re- 
man hiſtorian, fl. 


99 Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, 


104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammat- 
ic poet. 
Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic 


Poet. 


5 Pliny the younger, kiſtorical letters. 


11 7 Suetonius, the Roman hiſtorian. 


119 Plutarch, of Greece, the biographer. 

128 Juvenal, the Roman ſatiric poet. 

140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, 
mathematician, and aſtronomer, fl. 

150 Juſtin, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. 

161 Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and 

philoſopher, fl. 
x69 Juſtin, of Samaria, one of the oldeſt 
Chriſtian authors after the apoſ- 


tles. 
x80 Lucian, the Ro Roman pliifaloger and 
t 


Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman 
emperor and philoſopher. 


293 "= the Greek philoſopher and 


yſician. 
200 ping 1 Lacrtius, the Greek biog- 
er, f. 
229 Dion CEathus, of Greece, th Roman 
hiſtorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriſtian father of Alex- 
andria. 5 
- Herodian, of Alexandria, the Ro 
hiſtorian, fl. 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, ſuffered mare 
. tyrdom. 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to 
death by Aurelian. 
320 Lactantius, a Either of the church A. 
336 Arius, a prieft of Alexandria, ſound- 
| er of the ſect of Arians. 


342 Euſebius, che <9" pawn hiſtorian | 


and chronologer. 
379 Bafil, biſhop of Cæfares. a 
389 Gregory Nazianzen, blkop of Con- 
ſtantinople. 
397 Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan. | 
415 Macrobias, hs Roman gramma- 
rian. | 
428 Eutropins, n hiſtorian. = 
524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Pla- 
tonic philoſopher. 


$529. gens of een Roman 


ſtorian. 


7 . 


MEN or LEARNING any GENIUS, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, any IRISH AUTHORS. 


Aft. Chriſt. 


753 BED E, a prieſt of Northumberland; 


. hiſtory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 
Hor Kin g Alfred; hiſtory, philoſophy, 
And poetry. 
1269 Matthew Paris, monk of st. Al- 
ban's ; hiſtory of En land. 


1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire; ; Nats 
ural philoſophy. 
1308 Jobn Fordun, a prieſt of ferns 
ſhire, hiſtory of Scotland. | 
£403 Geoffry Chaucer, London; the 
father of Engliſh poe 


F492 john Gower, Welk d the poet. 


1535 
. tory, politics, divinity. 
1552 John Leland, London; lives and 
_.. antiquities. _ 

1568 Roger Aſcham, Yorkſhire ; phils- 
ED logy and polite literature. \ 
= $572 Rev. John Knox, the Scotch Re- 

1 former; hiſtory of the church 
of - Scotland: 


170 George Buchanas, Dumbarton 


ire 3 hiſtory of Scotland, 

Palms of David, politics, &c. 

1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy 
Queen, and other poems. 

161 5g Beaumont and Fletcher; 33 

dramatic pieces. 

1616 William Shakſpeare, Stratford 11 

dies and comedies. 


1617 Sir 1 Raleigh, hiſtory of the | 


| world 
1622 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scots 
land; diſcoverer of logarithms. 
1623 William Camden, London; hiſto- 
and antiquities. 


1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; 
| natural philoſophy and literas 


ture in general. 
$634 Lord Chief Juſtice. Coke, Nor- 
folk f laws of England. 


| 1638 Ben Johnſon, London; 33 ar 


matic pieces. 

Joſeph Mead, B. D. diſſertations 
on the prophecies, and various 
learned and critical works. 


164 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws 


and antiquities. 


1654 Tea, 8 Suſſex z antiquities 


2657 Dt. 3 Harvey, Kent; dic. 

A rela og the circulation of the 

1667 Abraham . London 3 milſ- 
__ 4.» cellaneous poetry. 

* * 4 Kere London; Paradiſe | 

+ 


Regained, and various 
Wws 


ir Thomas More, London hilf- : 


1654 John Tillotſon, - 


2 1 * 
. A » 4 


Aſt, Chriſt. 8 
other pieces in-verfe and proſe, 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Wilt- 
hire; Hiſtory of the Civil 
Wars in England. - 
£63; 5 James Gregory, Aberdeen; ma- 
thematies, geometry, and optics. 
Rev. Dr. John Lightfoot, divinity 
and criticiſm; . 
1677 Rev. Dr. Iſaac Barrow, London 
natural philoſophy, mathemat- 
ics, and ſermons, ' 
1680 Samuel Butler, eee e 3 
Hudibras, a burleſque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London; ten 
tragedies and „ with 
other poems. 


168) Edmund Waller, N poems, 


ſpeeches, letters, &c. 

1688 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somers 
ſnire; intellectual fyſtem. 

1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorfet- 
ſhire; Hiſtory of Phyſic. 


1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; I tra- 


dies. 
Robert Barclay, Edinburg: 3 Apol- 
for the Quakere.': 


— . wheat Ao. 


experimental philoſophy and 
theology. 
Sir George M*Kenzie; Mundee ; ; 
155 r ß and Laws of Scot 


Rev. Richard Baxter, Grmity. 
archbiſhop of 
devon Halifax; 254 ſer» 


1697 Sir - William Temple, London; 5 
politics, and polite literature. 
1699 Rev. Dr. William Bates, divinity. 
1702 John Dryden, Northamptonſhire; ; 
, 27 tragedies and comedies, a- 
tiric poems, Virgil. | 


2504 Jobn- Locke, See the; phi- 


_ loſophy, government, and theol- 


g/. 
1 705 John Ray, Eſſer; botany; natural 


philoſophy, and divinity. 
1707 Farquhar, Londonderry ; - 
eight comedies. 
1713 Ant. Aſh Cooper, Earl of Shafti- 
dury; characteriſtics. 
1714 Gilbert 1 Edinburg, biſhop - 
| . of Saliſbury; man ehr, 
divinity, & c. 
1718 Nicholas Bowe, Devonfhide: ſeven 
7 — tragedies, tranſlation of TEK s 
- *Pharſalia., 
1719 N John Flamſtead, Derbyſhire ; ; 
mathematics 


a. ˙ . OT oi .i do... co ac ii. Ha 
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Aft. Chriſt. 75 
mathematics and aſtronomy. 


| 1719 Joſeph Addiſon, Wiltſhire ;- Spec- 


tator, Guardian, poems, politics. | 
Dr. John Keil, Edinburg ; mathe- 
matics and aſtronamy. 
1721 Matthew Prior, London; poems 
and politics. - 


1724 William Wollaſton, Staffordſhire ; 3 


Religion of Nature delineated. 
1727 Sir Ifazxc Newton, Lincolnſhire 
mathematics, REY: aſtrono=- 
my, optics. 
I729 Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; 
mathematics, divinity, &c. 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin; four 
comedies, papers in Tatler, &c. 
William Congreve, Staffordſhire; 
ſeven dramatic pieces. 
173 John Gay, Exeter ; poems, fables, 
and eleven dramatic Pieces. 
3734 Dr: John Arbuthnot ; Mearns- - 
ire, medicine, coins, politics. 
154. Dr. Edmund Halley; natural phi- 
loſopby, aſtronomy, navigation. 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire ;: 
laflical learning, criticiſm. 


1744 der Pope, London ; poems, 


letters, tranſlation of Homer. 
1746 Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; 
poems, politics, and letters. 
1707 Colin M. Laurin, Argyleſhire; al- 
gebra, view of Newton' s philoſ- 


2748 ng Thomſon, Rorburgſhire; 5 
Seaſons, 


and other poems, five 
tra 


Rov. 8 Watts, Southaap- 
ton; logic, philoſophy; palms, 
hymns, ſermons, &c. 

Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, Airſhire; 
 _ ſyſtem of moral philoſophy. 
1750 Rev. Dr. Convers Middleton, 

Yorkſhire; Life ef Cicero, &c. 

Andreve Baxter, Old Aberdeen ; 
IAG and enen "aig 

X ophy S 


anatomy of the human 3 
I 754. Dr. Richard Mead, London; 


poiſons, plague, ſaall-pox, — | 


 16ine, precepts. 
uy Fielding, Somerſetſhire; : 
- my Jones, J oſeph Andrews, 


1 755 Dr. Nathanici Lardner, Hiſtory 


4 aa be . _ 5 1 ION 


Aft. Chriſt. . 

writers b of the New 8 
Credibility, &c. | 

1757 Colley Cibber, London; 25 trage 
dies and comedies. - 

1761 Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of Lon- 
don; 69 ſermons, &c. 

Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Win- 

cheſter; fermons and contro- 


verſy. 
ee Richardſon, Eendon; 
Grandiſon, Clariffa, Pimeta, 
Rev. Dr. John Leland, Lanca» 
ſhire; Anfwer to Deiſtical Wris- 


ters. 
1765 Rev. Dr. Edward Young ; Night 
Thoughts, and other poems,” 3 
tragedies. 
Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; ; conic 
ſections, Euclid, Apollonius. 
1768 Rev. Lawrence Sterne; 45 fer«- 
mons, Sentimental Journey, 
Triſtram Shandy. 
1769 Robert Smithy, Lincolnſhire ; har- 
monics and optics. - 
177 Rev. Dr. Jortin; Life of Eraſmus; 
Feclefiaftical Hiſtory, and ſer- 
mons. 
Dr. Mark Akenfide, Newcaftle- 
upon Tyne; poems. 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Dumbarton- 
ſhire ; Hiſtory of England, nov- 
elsa, tranſlations; ; h 
1771. Thaw 2 Profeſſor of Mod- 
ern Hiſtory, Cambridge; poems. 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, carl of | 
Cheſterfield 3 letters. 
George Lord Lyttlet6n, Worceſ- 
.terſhire ; Hiſtory of England. 


27 5 Oliver Goldfmith ; poems, er, 


ànd ether pieces. 
Tachary Pearce, biſhop of Roch- 
eſter; Annotations on the News. 
3 Teſtament; Sg 
1775 Dr. John Hawkſworth; eſſays. * 
1776 David Hume, Merſe ;  Fallory off 
England, and effays. . 
James. Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; $: 
| aſtronomy. 
1777 Samuel Foote, Cortwall 7 plays. 
1779 an Garrick, PTY plays, 


Willem Warburton, biſhop of 
Glouceſter ; Divine Legation of 
Moſes; and various other works 


20088 Sir William Blackſtone, chief juſ- 


tice, London ; Commentaries 
on the Laws of England. 3 
Dr. John Fothergill, a 
r — e | 
l 780 
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At. Chriſt. 

*x780 James Harris, Hermes ; Philolog- 
ical Inquiries, and Philoſophical 

| Arrangements. 

1782 Thomas Newton, biſhop of Briſ- 
tol, Litchfield ; diſcourſes on 
;the prophecies, and other works. 


Sir John Priggle, Bart. Roxbo- 


roughſhire ; Diſeaſes of the 
Army. 
Henry Home, lord Kaimes, Scot- 


land; Elements of Criticiſm, 


Sketches of the Hiſtory of man. 
278g Dr. William, Hunter, Lanerkſhire; 
anatomy. 

Pr. Benjemin Rennicott, De von- 
ſhire; Hebrew Bible, diſſerta- 
tions, Sc. 

3784 Dr. Samuel Johnſon, Litchfield; 
. Engliſh Dictionary, biograptry, 
eſſays, poetry, died Dec. 13, 
aged 71. 
1 1785 Rev. Richard Burn, LL. D. author 
of the Juſtice of Peace, Eccleſ. 
aw, &c. died Nov. 20. 
Richard Glover, Eſq. Leonidas, 
' Medea, &c. died Nov. 25. 
1786 Jonas Hanway, Eſq. Travels, miſ- 


cellanies, died ag F, aged 74. 


2787 Dr. Robert Lowth, biſhop of Lon- 
don; criticſm, divinity, grame 
mar, ted Nov. 3- 
Soame Jenyns, Eſq. Internal Evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Religion, 
and other pieces ; died Dec. 18. 
27882 James Stuart Eq. celebrated hy 
the name of © Athenian Stuart; 
died Feb. I. 
Thomas Gainſborough, Eſq. the 
celebrated painter, died Aug. a. 
Thomas Sheridan, Eſq. Engliſh 
Dictionary, works on education, 
elocution, &c. died Aug. 14. 


75 William Julias Mickle, Eſq. Cum- 


Aft. Chriſt. 
ad, died 'OR. 25. 


1790 Dr. William Cullen, Scetland; 


Practice of Phyſic, Materia 
Medica, &c. died Feb. 5. 


Dr. Adam Smith, Scotland; Moral 


Sentiments, Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations, dicd Ap. 17. 

John Howard, Eſq. Middleſex; 
Account of Priſons and goal 
rettos, &c. 

Rev. Thomas Warton, B. D. beet 
kureat.; Hiſtory of Engliſh 
Poetry, poems, died April ar. 

1791 Rev. Dr. Richard Price, Glamor- 
ganſhire; on Morals, Provi- 

a dence, Civil Liberty, Annuities, 
Reverſionary Payments, Ser- 

mons, &c. died Feb. 19, aged 68. 

Pr. Thomas Blacklock, Annan- 
dale; poems, Conſolations from 


natural and revealed Religion, 


died July, aged 70. 

179% Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Devonſhire ; 
Preſident of the Royal Acade- 
my of Painting; Diſcourſes on 
Painting delivered before the 
Academy, died Feb. 23, aged 68. 

1793 Rev. Dr. William Robertſon, Prin- 
cipal of the Univerſity of Edin- 

burg, and Hiſtoriographer to his 

.majeſty for Scotland; "Hiſtory 


of Scotland, of the Reign of 


Charles V. Hiſtory of America, 
and Hiſtorical Diſquiſition con- 
cerning India, died June 11, 
aged 72. 


4793 Dr. George Campbell, Aberdeen; 


rhetoric, Diſſertation on Mira- 
cles. 


1795 Dr. Andrew Kippis, author of 


Cook's Voyages, Life of Dod 
—_ Kc. | 


OTHER EUROPEAN AUTHORS, | 


Afr. Chritt 
980 AVIC EN NA „the Mabometan bi- 
loſopher and phyſician. 


1118 Anna Comnena; Alexiad, or life 


of her father Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus. . 


1206 Averroes, Corduba, the Md 


philoſopher. 
1321 Dante, Florence ; poetry. | 
173 74 Petrarch, Arezzo in Italy; poe try. 
ö 3376 oy Tuſcany ; the Degamg- 


oems, &c. 
1 Plaäna, 1 7 ; Lives of the Popes, 


&c. 


Ww3. | 


Aft. Chriſt, 
1502 Montaigne, perigord in Francs ; 
eſſays. 


1509 Philip de Comines, Flanders; hif- 


; torical memoirs. | 
141 Martin Luther, the Great Refore 
er, ; 
John Calvin, h do. fl. 
1530 Machiavel, Florence; politics, come 
__- cdies, &c. 


1534 Arioſto, Lombardy ; Orlando File 


rioſg, and five comedies. 


1536 Eraſmus, Rotterdam; Colloquien 


Praiſe of Folly, &c, 


1540 


berland; tranſlator of the Lufi- 
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Aft. Chriſt. 
42540 Guicciardipi, ENF hy merry 
of Italy 
£543 Copernicus, Thorn in Pruffia ; aſ- 
tronomy. 
1549 Michael de Cervantes Saavedray 
—_ in Spain; Don Quixote, 


poems and tranſlations. 


| ; Vida, Cremona; art of poetry, and 


1 other Aida ie poe ms. 
1579 Camoens, Liſbon; the Luſiad, an 


epic poem. 


the civil wars of France. 
2355 To:quato Taſſo. Italy; Jeruſalem 
. an epic poem, Amin- 
1605 Ulyſſes Aldrovandus, Bologna; nat- 
. ural hiftory, 


na, Al. 
1612 Battiſta Guarini, Ferrara; the 
Ws Faithful Shepherd, a paſtoral 
oem 
1623 Father Paul Sarpi, Venice z Hiſto- 
ry of the Council of Trent, 


jects, letters, & 
1624 John Mariana, Caſtile; Hiſtory of 


Spain. 
1625 John Baptiſt Marino, Naples; po- 
etry a 
1627 Lewis de Congora, Cordoua ; po- 
| etry and plays 
1628 Francis de Maiherbe, Normandy ; 
poetry. 
: x630 John Kepler, Wittemberg ; ; aſtron- 
| omy. 
5 157 5 Trajan Boccalini, Rome; ſatyrical 
| pieces, fl. 


5 23645 Hugo Grotivs, commentaries on 
| the Scriptures, juriſprudence. 
2646 Lewis Veliz de Guevara, Anda- 
luſfia ; comedies. _ 
1650 Des Cartes. Touraine ; philoſophy 
and mathematics. 
1654 John Lewis de Balzac, Angouleme; 
. letters, & c. 
4655 Peter 7 Provence aſtron- 
| 2 0MY. 
N | 1662 Paſcal, Auvergne; Thoughts upon 
Z | | eligion, &c. 
1673 Molier, Paris; comedies, | 
1675 James Rohault, Amiens ; phyfics, 
2680 Francis, Duke of Rochefoucault, 
France; maxims. 
Dr. Lewis bert, Provence; Hiſ- 
torical Dictionary. 
1683 Mezeray, Lower Normandy ; A- 
' bridgment of the 8 88 of 
e 


1566 Hannibal Caro, Civita Nuova; . 
7694 Antanietta de la Garde Des Hou. 


1590 Davila, ife of Cyprus ; 3 hiſtory of . 


1703 
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Aft. Chriſt, 

1584 Peter Corneille, Rouen; 30 7M 
matic pieces, 

1689 Dr. Bonet, Geneya j megicine, 

1692 Giles Menage, Angers; philology, 

- miſcel}anies in verſe and proſe, 
St. Real, Savoy; conſpiracy of the- 

Spaniards againft the Republic 
pt Venice. 


lieres, Paris; poetry. 

Marcellus Malpighi, Bologna; diſ- 
covered the circylation of the 
ſap in plants. 

Puffendorf, Upper Saxony; juriſ- 
prudence and hiſtory. 

1695 D Herbelot, Paris; Bibliotheque 
' otientale, | 

Huygens, Hague; mathematics and 

aſtronomy. 


1696 John de la Bruyere, France; char- 
1603 Mendez, Caſtile; hiſtory of Chi: 


acters. 

Marchioneſs de Sevigne, France ; 
letters. 
ohn Racine, France; tragedies, 
aſcaron, Marſeilles ; funeral 
orations. 


1699 


$704 Bocconi, Palermo ; natural hiſto, 
Rights of Sovereigns and Suh- . 


TY. 
Bofſuet, Dijon; diſcourſe upon 
univerſal hiſtory, funeral ora · 
tions, &c. 

Bourdaloue, France; ſermons. 
1706 Bailet, Picardy ; Judgments of the 
Learned, biography, &c. 

1707 Rev. James Saurin, ſermons, 

tracts, fl. 
#709 Thomas Corneille, brother to 
Peter; tragedies. 


1710 Flechier, Avignon ; ſermons, fu. 


neral orations, &c. 5 
1712 Boileau, Paris; ſatires, epiſtles, 
art of poetry j the Lutrin, &c. 
Caſſini, Italy; aſtronomy. 
1715 Malebranche, Paris; philoſophy. 
rancis de ac de la Mothe 
1715 F 8 iſhopof Cambray, 
Perigord ; 'Telemachus, Dia- 
logues of the Dead, De monſtra- 
tion of the Being of God, &c. 
Leibnitz, Leipſic ; philoſophy, &c. 
1720 Madame Dacier, France; tranſla- 
tion of Homer, Terence, Kc. 


1723 Henry, Paris; hiſtory. 


Bayle, Foix; Hiſtorical and Crit. 
ical Dictionary. 
1725 Rapin de Thoyras, Languedoc; 
hiſtory of England. 
1728 Father Daniel, Rouen ; hiſtory of 
| France. 


1735 Vertot, France; Reyolutions of 


Ropes 9 Sweden, dc. 8 
Dr, 
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Aft. Chriſt. 5 f 
1738 Dr. Boerhaave, Leyden ; botany, 


&c.. | 
4741 Rollin, Paris; hiſtory, Belles Let- 


tres. . 
John Baptiſt Rouſſeau, Paris; odes, 
epiſtles, epigrams, comedies, let- 
ers. 
8 10 Sage, Bretany; Gil Blas, &c. 
2743 Maſillon, France; ſermons. 
1755 Monteſquieu, Bourdeaux; Spirit of 
Laws, Grandeur and Declenſion 
of the Ramans, Perſian Letters, 


; &. 
2757 Reaumur, Rochelle; natural hiſ- 


tory of inſects, | 


Aft. Chrift. 
1767 Muratori, Italy; hiſtory, antiqui- 
ties. 8 | 
= taſtaſio, Italy; dramatic pieces, 


1778 Volaire; Paris; the Henriad, an 


epie poem, dramatic pieces, poe- 
try, hiſtory, literature in gene- 
ral. e 
1783 The Count De Buffon, Paris; nate 
ural hiſtory. 


1794 Marquis de Becearia; Diſſertaions 


on Crimes and Puniſhments, dis 


. ed Nov. 27. 
1796 Abbe Raynal; Hiſtory of the 
| Indies, 


THE Author had intended to have annexed a Lis r of AMERICAN 
WorTHIES, eminent for their /carning, uſefulneſs and benevolence ; and had 
made conſiderable collections for the purpoſe : but the extreme difficulty 
and delicacy of drawing the line of limitation between thoſe whoſe names 
ought, and thoſe whoſe names ought not, to appear on ſuch a lift, and the 
information from ſeveral of the States being incomplete, it was thought beſt 


20 poſtpone giving the Lift till fome future Edition. 
Formation Sh may TY in completing ſuch a hiſt is requeſted from ever 


Bart of the United States.] ; 


** . 
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In the mean time in- 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of FRANCE, 
F From page 384.) e 


1 HE firſt exploit performed by theſe patriots, was forcing the con- 
vent of St. Laylare, where they found a conſiderable quantity of 
corn, as well as of arms and ammunition, ſuppoſed to have been brought 
thither from the arſenal, as to a place of e h Next day the hoſ- 


5 * 
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with any buman creature, he had forgot the uſe of ſpeech. - Earl 
Mazarine, after having left Paris, narrowly e 


1 


— 
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Councils, requiring us to give 
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ie place. | M. Maillard, who preſented the gift of theſe patriots, 
made the following ſpeech : © Gentlemen, we are poor, and can 
therefore only offer the Poor Man's Mute, but we accompany it with 


an offering which, we flatter ourſelves, will prove acceptable to our 
country, and we hope, glorious to ourſelves. It is the Laſt Stone of 
the Baſtille.” The gift was received with the loudeſt applauſe. _ 

The king now perceiving that all the troops he could command 
would be inſufficient to quell the inſurrection, repaired to the Aſſem- 
bly, and informed them, that he had ordered the troops to retire to'a 
certain diſtance from Paris and Verſailles. 'This ſpeech was received 


ich umverſal applauſe; and ſoon after the troops had retired, the mar- 


quis de la Fayette, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the army of 
the United States, was appointed to command the Paris militia, along 


with M. Bailly, Prevot de Marchands. The number of armed men 


in the capital were now computed at 150,000. The king put himſelf 
into the hands of the citizens, and paſſed through Paris to the Hotel 


de Ville eſcorted only by them. On entering that place, he declared 


that he appeared there only to gratify the wiſhes of the people, and 
to aſſure them of his readineſs to do every thing in his power to reſtore 
tranquillity to the city. In return, he received every teſtimony of af- 


kection that could be expreſſed by a numerous and order}y people. 


This was followed by a diſmiſſion of all bis gew ſervants, and the 
tecal of M. Neckar. 


All this time the patriotic party continued to gain ground. The 
capital was guarded by the militia ; the troops removed ſpeedily to the 
places from whence they came. The Duc de Chatelet as his 


command ; and ſeveral changes were made in the miniſtry. The Due 


de Liancourt was choſen ben of the National Aſſembly in room 


f the archbiſhop of Vienne, whoſe time was expired ; and the king 
150 that a number of his guards had joined the militia, granted 
leave to the marquis de la Fayette to retain as many as choſe to ſtay; 
at the ſame time, he authoriſed the guards to enter among the militia, 


with a promiſe to continue their pay and maintenance till the city was 


reduced into a ſtate of tranquillity. | 1 
Though this extraordinary revolution was attended with much leſs 


bloodſhed than what uſually accompanies affairs of this kind, yet it 


Was not wholly bloodleſs. Beſides thoſe who periſhed immediately 


in the affair of the Baſtille, ſeveral other victims were offered up at the 
ſhrine of liberty. One of theſe was M. de Foulon, late intendant of 


Paris, who was accuſed of having cauſed, or increaſed the ſcarcity of 


that capital. In Britanny, ſeveral regiments laid down their arms 

' when ordered out againſt the inſurgents. At Havre de Grace, the 

whole garriſon left he fort on hearing what had happened at Paris, 
and the burghers immediately took poſſeſſion of it. 

The impatience of the nation for the return of M. Neckar now grew 

to ſuch a height, that the Aſſembly wrote a letter to the king, demand- 

ing it in the following terms: 5 

(e DIRE, | | | 750 | 

« You.came yeſterday among us, and teſtified your confidence in our 

ark in the preſent dreadful ſtate of af- 

Fairs. We were yeſterday in the capital, where we ſaw and heard ev- 
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ery thing. Your whole people are afflicted at the fate of M. Neckar, 

and demand him of your Majeſty. Every body holds your preſent 
miniſters in horror: the public indignation: is at its height; we there. 
fore, Sire, for the bappineſs of your kingdom, for your own happineſs, 


_.adviſe you to recal M. Neckar.“ 


We may judge of the ate of humiliation to which the mighty ſove- 


. reign of France was now reduced, by his ſending the following letter, 


addreſſed to M. Neckar, unſealed, to the National Aſſembly, for their 
inſpections _ 55 Ds 
R | F be KO Francs to M. Nxcx aa. 

I have been deceived reſpecting you. Violence has been commit- 
ted on my charader. Behold me at length enlightened. Come, Sir, 
come without delay, and reſume your claims to my confidence, which 
you have acquired forever. My heart is known to you. I expect 


.you with all my nation; and I very ſincerely ſhare in its impatience. 


On which, I pray God, Sir, until you return, to take. you into his 
holy and worthy keeping.” ITS 

In conſequence of this letter, M. Neckar haſtened to Paris, where 
he was received by the people with the moſt exceſſive exultations, and 


by the king with the greateſt cordiality and affection. He was attend- 


ed to the Hotel de Ville, by M. de St. Prieſt, the ſecretary of ſtate, and 
eſcorted by a numerous company of the horſe and foot militia. The 
people who were in the Place de Greve, being impatient to ſee him, 
he was obliged to go into an adjacent room; and, during the ſhort 
time of his abſence, the Aſſembly came to a reſolution of paſting a gen- 
eral amneſty, in conſequence of the feſtival which exiſted by the 
return of M. Neckar, and that the ſame ſhould be read in all the 
churches of France; which reſolution was in the higheſt degree ac- 
ceptable to the worthy miniſter on his return. VV 

The National Aſſembly having now in a great meaſure overcome all 
oppolition, proceeded to new model the conſtitution. For this pur- 


poſe, twenty-two articles were formed; in which were included, an 


equal taxation; a renunciation of all privileges, whether perſonal, 


provincial, or municipal; redemption of feudatory rights; various ſup- 
preſſions and abolitions of particular juriſdictions, duties, and ſervices; 


abolition of the ſale of offices ; juſtice to be executed without any ex- 
penſe to the people; admiſſion of all citizens to civil and military offi- 
ces; his Majeſty to be proclaimed the Reſtorer of French Liberty; 


.a medal to be ſtruck, and Te Deum celebrated in memory of this re- 


mar kable event. On the repreſentation of the miniſter, a loan of 30 
millions was voted,in order to provide for the preſſing exigencies of the 
ſtate, until the finances could be properly regulated. The French 
guards were voted a medal of 50 livres; but in the moſt patriotic 
manner, they ſent three of their body to the Hotel de Ville, beggin 

leave to decline this honour, on account of its expenſe ; likewile 


refuſing to accept of any pecuniary acknowledgment ſrom their fel- 
low citizens; but, however, as a mark of their approbation, deſirin 


a medal of fix og gm to wear at their buttons. They were to be 
the city militia, and to have 20 ſols per day, 
While the Aſſembly were thus proceeding vigorouſly in their work 


of reformaticn, a report was ſpread of a mine having been formed 


from 


% 
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from under the ſtables of the Count d'Artois, to the hall of the Aſſem- 
dly, with a deſign to repeat the horrible ſcene at Quiſnay. After the 
moſt diligent ſearch, a vaſt hole of great depth was diſcovered in one 
of the cellars, but which did not appear to have any communication 
with any place in the neighbourhood ; though from hence it was con- 
cluded, that ſome ſuch horrid plot had been in agitation. In other re- 
ſpects they were diſturbed by intelligence of dreadful diſorders com- 
mitted in the provinces, where, among many other ſhameſul proceed- 
ings, it was proved, that a number of perſons went from province to 
Province, ſpreading falſe news, and encouraging the populace to inſur- 
rection; and eyen the authority of the king was pretended to be pro- 
duced by theſe miſcreants for every ſpecies of diſorder. To remedy 
this atrocious evil, they paſſed a decree, that all municipal bodies of 
the kingdom, as well in towns as in the country, ſhould watch over 
the maintenance of general tranquillity ; that, at their requiſition, the 
national militia, and all the troops ſhould come to their aſſiſtance, in 
purſuing and apprehending all publie diſturbers of the peace, &c. 
and to prevent any abuſe of power, the national militia and foldiers . 
ſhould take a certain oath, the form of which was mentioned. This | 
| 


{ſcheme was at firſt oppoſed by M. Mirabeau; but in a ſhort time he 
dropped his oppoſition, and the reſolution was carried unanimoully, 
and had, ſoon after, the ſanction of a royal proclamation to the ſame - 
urpole, "7. 
f The authority of the Aſſembly continuing ſtill to increaſe, they next 
proceeded to take into conſideration the revenues of the clergy, to ex- 
amine the penſion liſt, and to aſſign a particular ſum of the royal rev - 
enue in time to come, The utmoſt extent of a country clergyman's | 
revenue was fixed at 1, 500 livres, pr C. 52, their curates to have 4 
L. 25; the city prieſts C. ioo, and their curates, £.53. The biſhops, | 
and other beneficed clergymen to undergo a proportionable reduction. 
They began alſo to conſider the ſuppreſſion of monaſtic orders, from 
which, and the propoſed reduction of the clerical revenues, it was com- 
puted that the finances of the nation muſt be conſiderably augmented. 
rom ſome calculations it appeared that the number of eccleſiaſtics, 
ſecular and regular, with the nuns, amounted to 316,274 ; and that, 
for their ſupport, an annual revenue, of 117,699,500 livres was requir- 
ed. Near $0,000-0f both ſexes were ſuppoſed to belong to the diſfer- 
ent orders, and there were 17,000 mendicants. The diſtreſſed ſtate 
of the national finances now began to draw the attention, not only of 
the Aſſembly, but of the nation at large. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, it was announced to the Aﬀembly, that there was a deputa- 
tion of ladies from Paris, who came to offer their jewels and valuable 
ornaments for the ſervice of their country. Theſe fair patriots were 
received with the utmoſt politeneſs, and it was propoſed by the ladies 
themſelves, that an office ſhould be eſtabliſhed, merely for the recep- 
tion of jewels, which ſhould be ſold, and the ſum applied to the dimi- 
nution of the national debt. An addreſs of thanks was voted by the 
Aſſembly to theſe generous females ; their names were ordered to be 
; publiſhed in the votes of the Aſſembly, and they were authorized to 
' [wear a badge of diſtinction, on account of their having made ſuch an 
honourable facrifice. The example of the ladies of Paris, in giving up 
1 | | ; 21D 


ing his unequivocal aſſent to the new conſtitution. 


834 e 
| their jewels, was followed by a vaſt number of individuals throughont 


the kingdom, and many gifts of great value were every day brought 
in by patriots of all denominations. BETS. 7 
But while matters were thus going on, ſeemingly in the moſt ſac. 


ceſsful manner for the patriots, the king, at the head of the ariſtocratic 


party, had ſo far ſtrengthened himſelf, that he ventured to give a very 
unfavourable anſwer to moſt of the requiſitions of the Aﬀembly. This, 
however, was the laſt effort of royalty, The commons, conſcious of 


their own power, adhered ſtrictly to the principles; they had laid down, 
and which the other two orders were by no means able to oppoſe. 


The following articles were finally determined, as part of the new con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom. 12 5 b 5 
1. All powers flow eſſentially from, and can only emanate from 
the nation. | TBE es . e 
2. The legiſlative power reſides in the National Aſſembly, compo- 
ſed of the repreſentatives of the nation, freely and legally elected. 
3. No act of the legiſlative body ſhall be deemed law, unleſs con- 
ſented to by the repreſentatives of the nation, and ſanctioned by the 
pg The ſupreme executive power reſides in the hands of the king. 
F. The judicial power can in no caſe be exerciſed by the king, nor 
by the legiſlative body ; bat juſtice ſhall be rendered in the name of 


the ng, by the tribunals eſtabliſhed by the law, according to the 
principles of the new conſtitution” © © © 


The diſtreſſed tate of the national finances at laft overcame every 


other conſideration, and for ſome time engroſſed the attention of the 


Aſſembly. A bill was brought in by M. Neckar, taking into conſider- 
ation the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate ;- and propoſing certain reduo- 
tions in the royal houſeholds, penſions, clergy, &c. requeſting alſo a 
contribution from all the inhabitants of the kingdom, but which was 
to be made only once, and not to be renewed on any pretence what- 
ever. The contribution was reſtricted to a nett fourth of the income, 


without any inquiry into the perſon's fortune ; a liſt of contributions 
to be made out, and the money returned to them, if alive, in the year 


1792, but their heirs not to be entitled to any benefit from it. None, 
whoſe income did not exceed 400 livres, to be included in the tax. 
This was followed by a donation of 100,000 livres ftdm M. Neckar 
himſelf. The plan was laid before the king, with the articles of the 
new conſtitution ; but his Majeſty informed them, that though he 
aſſented to the plan of the new conſtitution, it was on this poſitive con- 
dition, that the general reſult of their deliberations ſhould leave him 
in the full poſſeſſion of the executive power. However, after making 
ſome remarks on the conſtitution, he acquieſced in it for the preſent, 
until a more perfect ſyſtem could be adopted. This anſwer w 

deemed inſufficient, and a deputation was ſent to his Majeſty, requir- 
This was followed by moſt violent tumults. A new regiment of 


by the Gardes du Corps in the palace. The king and queen themſelves 


| bars: + happening to arrive at Verſailles, were ſumptuouſly entertained 


honoured them with their preſence, by which the whole aſſembly were 


Jocievated, that among other inſtances of their exultation, they tore the 
| | national 


national cockades (the badge of patriotiſm) from theis hats, trampled h 


them under their feet, and ſupplied themſelves with black ones. This 
produced ſuch diſturbances at Paris, that all the diſtricts of the capital 
were ſummoned, and the marquis de la Fayette was ordered to proceed 
immediately to Verſailles, at the head of a large body of troops, and 


bring the king under his guard to Paris. The marquis heſitated at firſt, 
but was ſoon glad to comply, on hearing that a gibbet was prepared for 


himſelf, and another for the mayor, in caſę of his refuſal. In conſe- 
quence of this peremptory command, he ſet. out at the head of 
20,000 nien, and attended by ſeveral of the magiſtrates of Paris. 
The flame of patriotiſm, however, had now extended itſelf even to fe- 
males of the loweſt claſs. Eight thouſand fiſh women had preceded 
the marquis, and about two o'clock next morning had entered the. 
palace with an intention to ſeize and kill the queen. It was after- 


_ wards found that ſeveral of the French guards had mixed among 


them in women's dreſſes. On their arrival they forced their way to 


her Majeſty's apartment, who inſtantly. ran to that of the king, with 


only her ſhift on. The mob, however, were fortunately repulſed by 


the guards, of whom a greater number than ordinary had been order- 


ed to Deep in the, anti-chambers adjoining to the queen's apartment. 
On the arrival of the Pariſian-troops,:a ſkirmiſh enſued betwixt them 


and the guards, in which ſeveral were killed on both ſides, and among 


the reſt ſeverab women who had mixed themſelves with the patriotic 
faldiers., The regiment of Flanders, notwithſtanding the affection they 
had pretended for the king, laid down their arms, and refuſed to fire. 
The body guard reſiſted as long as they were. able, but at laſt were 
overpowered and put to flight ; however, by the authority of the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, the Pariſians were prevented from entering the pal-- 
ace. In a little time the marquis was introduted to the king, along 
with ſome of the magiſtrates of Paris, by whom. the deſire of the peo- 


ple was communicated to his Majeſty that he ſhould remove to the 


capital. As he knew that reſiſtance would be vain, he complied with: 
their deſire, on aſſurance of protection; and, the royal equipages be- 
ing ordered to be got ready, he ſet out with the queen, the dauphin, 


Monſieur, the king's brother, and the king's aunts, attended by the 


marquis de la Fayette and about 5,000 guards. The road was 10 
erowded with people, that though 50,000 of the Pariſian troops had 
been ſent out to keep the way clear, it was fix hours before they reach- 
ed the Hotel de Ville, though the diſtance is only twelve miles. In 
this humiliating proceſſion, it is not to be ſuppoſed but their Majeſties 


muſt have met with many inſults, ſufficiently diſagreeable to people 


in their high tation, abſtracted from all conſiderations of perſonal 


ſafety :. indeed, even of this there ſeemed now to be very conſidera- 


ble danger. The queen particularly was abuſed by the patriots of 
her own ſex, who called loudly for her to be given up to them, that. 
they might put out her eyes, and cut off her ears. On their arrival 
at the Hotel de Ville, the king was harangued by M. de St. Mery,. 


who aſſured his Majeſty that he had only been conducted to Paris. 

for his better ſecurity, and that he would find himſelf more happy 
among his loyal children there than he had been at Verſailles; after 
which, he was conducted to the palace of the Thuilleries, an old and 


ruingus © 
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tuinous place; which had not been inhabited ſince the time of Touts - 
XIV, and whete no preparations had been made for the reception of 
3 : 1 W 25 


the royal family: 


Thus was the finiſkirg ſtroke given to the authority of the Frencli 


monarch. He inſtantly cauſed it to be announced to the National 
Aſſembly, that he complied with their demands in the fulleſt extent. 
The mob having thus prefiimed fo far; ſoon ran into the greateſt 
exceſſes ; and, aſſutming the power of life and death, ſhewed a deter- 


mination to proceed to execution in a ſummary way 5 every one 


who was obnoxious to them; but having put to death in this manner 
a baker, with ſome circumſtances of barbarity, the Aſſembly inſtantly 
determined to put the capital under martial law: This was attended 
with ſo good an effect, that in a ſhort time the diſtyrbances ceaſed, and 
the Aſſembly were no more interrupted in their deliberations. Only 
a ſingle attempt was afterwards made to reſcue the king, and this 
ended very unf6rtunately for the proje&or, the marquis le Faveras; 
In conſequence of the diſcovery, this nobleman, with his wife, who was 
alſo princeſs of Anhalt Chambourg, were taken into cuſtody. One 


of the witneſſes againſt them was M. de St. Prieſt, ſecretary of Rate. 


He depoſed, that, about the middle of Auguſt, he was accoſted by 


an unknown gentleman, who afterwatds owned himſelf to be the 
marquis le Faveras: This ſtranger told him that he felt for the king 
and royal family, and was ready to facrifice himſelf if he could pre- 
ſerve thein from the diſaſters which threatened both them and the 
kingdom iti general: The privileges of the clergy and nobility, he 


ſaid, ought to be ſupported } and he had a force of 1, 200 men, ready 


to act againſt the National Aﬀembly and the marquis de la Fayette: 
The defign is further ſaid to have been that the marquis; M. Baill, | 


and the mayor, ſhould have been Murdered in the firſt place; after 


which, the king and queen were to have been eſcorted to Liſle, in Flan- 
ders, by a band of 3, oo volunteers: The guard at the barrier 
towns, it is ſaid, had been gained over to this ſcheme, and a loan ef 


three or four millions procured for putting it in execution. A 


committee of inquiry was ſet on foot, and it having appeared to them 
that the marquis was really concerned in the affair, he was impeach- 
ed, tried, and condemned by 21 judges againſt 19, to make the 
amend: honourable, and then to be hanged ; but as the yew reguli- | 
tions required that four-fifths of the judges ſhould he unanittious bes” 
fore a priſoner could be condemned, the execution of the ſentence was 
ſuſpended ; but on the 18th of February, 1790, he was again cons 
demned to make the anznde horourable before the gate of the carhe- 
dral of Nortre Dame, from thence to be drawn in a cart to the Place 
de Greve, with his head and feet bare, a lighted flambeau of two 
pounds weight in his hand, and cloathed in a linen frock covered with. 
brimſtone, having a label on his breaſt, with the words Coxnsyixaror 


- AGAINST THE STATE wrote upon it in large characters. And laſtly, 


having confeſſed on his knees, the crimes meditated againſt his coun- 
try, and begged pardon of God, his country, his ſovereign, and juſtice, 
he was to be hanged on a gallows erected fer the purpoſe. This 
ſevere ſentence was put in execution next day, without the leaſt miti- 


gation. | 
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Co inſtitution did the Aſſembly more honour than the unlimited 
toleration which they granted in religious matters; and, what is very 
remarkable, this important point was carried without a diviſion. 
By this act of toleration, every perſon, of whatever profeſſion, the 
Jewiſh only excepted, was entitled to bear offices in the ſtate, whether 
eivil or military; nor ean any thing be accounted an unlawful im- 
pediment, except diſobedience to ſome of the decrees of the National 
Aſſembly. Another reſolution paſſed, that there ſtiould be no diſ- 
rinction of orders in France, in conſequence of which the whole body 
of nobility were annihilated. A third reſolution determined, that 
it ſhall not be lawful for the officers of the police to impriſon any per- 
fon, by way of correCtion, for more than three days, without bringing. - 
Vim to a trial. . | ILY, 

On the 11th of June, 1790, the ſtates general went into mourning, 
for three days, on account of the death of Dr. Franklin. 

On the night of the zoth of June, r79r, Louis and his family fled 
from Paris. He left behind him a paper, revoking all his proteſtations 
of attachment to the new' government. This renunciation involved 
im in a charge of perjury, as he had taken the civic oath, and ſworn 
to ſupport the revolution. He was taken at Varennes, and conducted 

back to Paris. The Aſſembly forgave the deſertion of his office; and 

accepted, as ſincere, his declaration that he had never intended to 

it the W On the zoth of September following, the Aſſem- 

ly diſſolved itſelf, after having completed the new conſtitution, and 
after an uninterrupted ſeſſion of two years and four months. A new 
Aſſembly met ſoon after The court of Vienna and the king of Pruſ- 
fia ſoow after became involved.in a quarrel with France ; and, on the 
24th of April, 1792, the latter declared war againſt Francis II. king 
of Hungary and Bohemia. | | 3 
The exceſſes of the night between the gth and 1ath of Auguſt, we 
relate with pain. At midnight, the alarm bell founded in every 
quarter of Paris. The drums were beat, and the citizens flew to arms. 
The palace of the Thuilleries was attacked by the multitude ; and: 
the king, queen, and royal family, were forced to take refuge in the 
National Aſſembly. At firſt, the Swiſs guards repelled the populace ; 
but theſe being reinforced by the Marſeillois, and federates from Breſt, 
bodies which the Jacobins ſeemed to have brought to Paris to balance 
the Swiſs, and the national guards, the gates of the palace were burſt. 
open. The artillery joined the affaitants. The conſequences were, 
that, after a ſlaughter of about four hundred on each fide, the Swiſs 
guards were exterminated, and the place ranſacked. The 2d of Sep- 
tember was diſtinguiſhed and diſgraced by another maſſacre. Above 

a thouſand perſons, confined in the priſons of Paris, on a charge of 

being diſaffected to the revolution, were inhumanly butchered.. 
The king by his flight from the capital excited an incurable jealouſy 
in the minds of the French nation; and a National Convention was 
about this time ſummoned, chiefly perhaps with a view to determine 
upon the juſtice of the accuſations brought againſt him. This body 
met on the 24th of September, 1792; and on the firſt day of their 
I} N they unanimouſly decreed the abolition of royalty in Saree 
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Yer day it was,ordered, that all public. acts ſhould be dated in chd 
rſt year of the French republic, one and indivifible. N 
" The trial of the king began, about the end of the year 1792, to 
engroſs general E In various public examinations, before 
the convention, Louis diſcovered a degree of judgment, and preſence 
of mind, which neither his friends nor his 8 imagined him 
to poſſeſs. On the 26th of December, he was again introduced to 
the Aſſembly, and informed by the preſident; that he was to be defin- 
x itively heard on that day. His defence was read by one of the ad- 


vocates who were appointed to plead his cauſe. The diſcuſſion was 

| cloſed on the 19th of January, 1793. Out of 721 votes zin the Con- 
vention, 366 were for death, 319 for impriſonment during the war; 

2 for perpetuals:impriſonment, and 8 for a ſuſpenſion of death, till 
after the expulſion of the Bourbons, an expreſſion that we do not 

| perfectly underſtand. Twenty-three were for not putting him to. 
 _ death, unleſs the French territory ſhould be invaded by ſome foreign 
power; and one was for death, but with commutation of puniſhment. 
Thomas Paine did not vote, but ſent Eis opinion in writing to the 
Preſident. He obſerved, that if Louis had 5 the ſon of a farmer, 
be would hare been a good ſort of man; and that his execution would 
urt the feelings of a great part of the citizens of America, who. re- 
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tection and ſuccour to the emigrants, and others, who have openly 
5 | appeared 


— 


6 Conciergerie, a priſon deſtined for common malefactors. She was 


coe regular fieges terminated ; ſix pitched battles gained; 2,000 
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appeared in arms again France; that, on the news of the execution 
of Louis Capet, they were led to commit an outrage againſt the French | 
republic, by ordering the ambaſſador of France to quit Britain; that 
the Engliſh have ſtopped divers boats and veſſels laden with corn for 
France, Whilſt, at the ſame time, contrary to the treaty of 1786, they 
Continue the exportation of it to other countries; that, in orden to 
thbwart more efficaciouſſy the commercial tranſactions of the fepublic 
with England, they have, by an act of parliament, prohibited the eir- 
eulation of aſſignats. The Convention, therefore, declare, that, in 
conſequence of theſe acts of hoſtility and aggreſſion, the French Re-. 
Public is at war with the king af England, and the ſtadtholder of the 
A very alarming tamult took place at Paris, on che 31ſt of May, 
1793. Part. of the Convention were in ſome danger of being malla- 
_ cred, and the ſcene doſed by the arreſt of a number of the members. 
On the 23d of June, a new conſtitution was publiſhed by the Conven- 
o „ | 
On the tſt of Auguſt, 1793, Marie Antoinette, late queen of France, 
Was conveyed from her place of confinement in the Temple to the 
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there c6nfined in a room or vault, eight feet ſquare. Her bed was 
of ſtraw. On the 14th of October, ſhe was brought to trial, before 
the revolutionary tribunal. She was accuſed H a multiplicity of 
crimes. One of theſe was, that, even before the late revolution, ſhe - 
gad a political correſpondence with © a man called the king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia,” to vhom ſhe had tranſmitted millions of the pub- 
money. Another of the accuſations was of a nature too abſurd ts 
de credited, and too indecent to be męntioned. On Wedneſday, the 
16th of QQober, about 11 o'clock in the forenoon, ſhe was conducted 
in a cart, with her arms tied behind her, to the ſpot where her huſ- 
band had previouſly ſuffered. The populace who crowded the ſtreets 
as ſhe paſſed, betrayed no marks of pity or compunQion. She met 
her fate with firmneſs and compoſure, in the z$th year of her age. 
On the goth of January, 1795, Dubois Crance gave in, to the Con- 
vention, à report, on the ſituation of the armies. It begins in theſe 
words; © Laſt year, you maintained near £,100,000 fighting men. 
France. ſtood armed on one ſide, Europe on the other, and victory 
conſtantly followed the three: coloured ſtandard. He concludes ag 
follows: Holland is conquered, and England trembles. "Twenty. 


cannons. taken; 68,000 priſoners ; and 200 towns ſubmitted ; ſuch 
is the glorious reſult of the laſt campaign. The next campaign prom- 
iſes, if poſſible, ſtill more ſurpriſing ſucceſſes. Beſides the naval for- 
ces of the republic, which are now on the molt reſpeRable footing, we 
have 200 battalions. of infantry, 500 ſquadrons of cavalry, and 60, oo 
artillery. Such immenſe forces were never maintained in any ſtate 
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of Europe, and poſterity will hardly believe it poſlible.”” 


the dame of the French people, that the conltitution is accepted, and that 
ix has become the fundamental law of the republic. At this period the 
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proceedings of 6,337 primary aſſemblies had been announced, including 
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Pues voters, on the confttation, of whon 
doe rejected it. 2.07, een e eee 
eee of the 5th. wind Fri 

ben and that the electoral aſſem 
bound to conform to them. The ee en Mate decree wa 
8 of 270,338 voters. n ae {nw 6nls 4 
The reaſon: ee eee retain the: power given | 
them by theſe decrees over the major part of the elections: Vas, becauſe, 


that in their opinion the period had not = et arrived, when the peaple” were 


1 cee for liberty as to enjoy complete election.. 
population af France, u given A the Gazette hiftorique;and copieg 


e 3 1 h papers of wares? 1795, was: as: follows : U 
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F Moptbellard, Nice and Savoy, forming now. 
kB of ont Blaac, Mont Terrible and Alpe 8 Maritimes, are nat, It» 
uded in in the Wee ſtatement. The population of the latter departments 
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pteniber 9, 1793, one of the members Prelentel 
eſp ing” the future boune 115 Fren 0 
iat“ there are generally. three opiniops Kuß regard to 0 
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Which he ſtates 
che 'fliture. ſtate of the conquered Countries. 

4 opinion is, that it it is conſiſtent with, fagnd polity a and nee to 

andon thoſe countries aud relyme our. own | err contentipg ourſelves 


5 having repu ulſeg the Big wg 
, Angther i is, to "Soy, the ; 


limits of .ogr ter rite 
euſe. * * 
nd third i . to. carry kein” to the Rhine. 155 8 
The Aſt muſt Have! its fuppe rt, on the neceſſit of kay be 05 the 

- inconvenience that might re! ult > Eo too exteulive territor) 33 on tt 

1 for 9 8 the enemy of every reaſon or pretext to attack. us; 
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Jon, if he were deprivediof. counuries, the Joſs of which maſt occaſien » 
laſing reſentment and regret. r 
The ſecond is founded on this confideretiog, thöt the territory, compre- 
_  Þendedbeweet the Meuſe and the ocean, belonging to France, will tacil- | 
tate and promqte the advantages to be expected from the opening of the 
5 Scheldt and "on navigation. of the 3 W * the __ S re 
"Wn 00 This 00 ple, that di Juſt and] proper t 3 ee zould f 
be indemnified for her expenſes in defending her IE * e 5 
| ſtrove to raviſh it from hen. 
; Lally; The third is N on he d of ing a 18 1 
ment to the republic, wiych they think can only he. done by m 
Rhine its. boundary. | 
On the. — in which wt ho 5 Th flaek. Jimits,, would, 0 
| placed, of forming freſh enterprizes againſt the French: | 
On the indemaity ar due to the natives for the expenſe of a "three 
| years War. ” 
On the obſtacles which this arrangement would put to the ambition of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, the power of Which it is neceſſary to diminiſh. 
' To theſe conliderations are to be added, the certainty of hence ſupplant- | | 
ing, in ſ{@me important branches of commerce, the Engliſh, our moſt ar. 
dent enemies; the good diſpoſition of the inhabitants of the country be- 
teen the Meuſe and the Rhine, who have repeatedly addreſſed the Na- 
tional Convention to be incorporated with the republic; and the grep 
wiſh of the French oe o make peace only on favourable conditions.“ 
In Louvet's Sentinel Bf Gctober 29, 179 5, is given the following com- 
prehenſive and intereſting view of the revolution to that period. | 
The National Convention has at laſt cloſed its bits and . 
ſeſſion. This aſſembly, ſo often to a appearance on the point of being cruſh- 
eld by the violence of political texapeſts, has finiſhed its labours in a peacea- 
ble manner at the time appointed. Never were conſpiracies ſo vaſt and tre- 
 mendous eyer formed againſt a repreſentative body ! The Conyention was 
on the point of periſhing, on the 31ſt of May; gth of Thermidor ; "12th 
', of Germinal; iſt of Prairial; and 13 Vindemaire, Victorious over all 
bheſe formidable attacks, it continued its ſeſſion till ended by its voluntary 
act, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the republican conſtitution, which it 
has preſented to the French people. The fate of this immortal aſſembly 
is preſented to the hiſtorian, Wa moſt ſplendid ſubject for the inſtruction 
ol future ages. i 
A throne' dxmdlitied ; ce: years of war maintained againſt three- 
Fourth of Europe; victory attendant on fourteen armies z the means of re- 
ſiſtance and combat drawn from nature, in the midſt of diſorders and diſ- 
organization of the ſocial ſtate ; all the factions repreſſed, and entombed 
one upon another; a frightful ryranny attacked in all its might, and level- 
led in the duſt in a ſingle day; anarchy, a hundred times revived, in dit- 
ferent ſhapes, arreſted in its courſe of diſorder and crimes; royaliſm with- A 
in and without hurled to the earth; the republic ſtanding immoyeable in = 
the midſt of ſtorms and commotions; in fine a repreſentative conſtitution | = 
Bl rows, from revolutionary tempeſts to revive the rights of man and 
-organize all his powers. Such is the work of this Convention which has 
0 executed ns three yours of errors, aſſaults and calamities, R i 
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_ order of things * nine yet given pt 
Its interior ſtill exhibits numerous evidences of an unſet- 
ment have not been able to fix on any permanent 
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